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TO  THS 


RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  ELLIOT. 


MF  DEAR  SIR, 

As  some  prefatoiy  account  of  the  materials,  which  compoae 
this  second  posthumous  volume  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and 
of  the  causes  which  have  prevented  its  earlier  appearance, 
will  be  expected  from  me,  I  hope  I  maj  be  indulged  in  the  in- 
clination  I  feel  to  run  over  these  matters  in  a  letter  to  you, 
nther  than  in  a  formal  address  to  the  public. 

Of  the  delay  that  has  intervened  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  volume,  I  shall  first  say  a  few  words.  Having  under- 
taken, in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence,  to  exa- 
mine the  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  select  and 
i prepare  for  the  press  such  of  them  as  should  be  tliought  proper 
or  publication,  the  difficulties  attending  our  cooperation  were 
soon  experienced  bj  us.  The  remoteness  of  our  places  of 
residence  in  summer,  and  our  professional  and  other  avocations 
m  winter,  opposed  perpetual  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  our 
undertaking. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  tlie  fourth  volume,  I  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  attending  to  any  business,  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  And  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery,  before 
the  health  of  our  invaluable  friend  began  gradually  to  decline  ; 
and  soon  became  unequal  to  the  increasing  labours  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  tlie  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  At  length 
we  lost  a  man,  of  whom,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  undertaking,  I  will  now  con- 
tent myself  with  saying,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  merited, 
and  certainly  obtained  with  those  best  acquainted  with  his  ex- 
tensive learning  and  information,  a  considerable  rank  amongst 
the  eminent  persons  who  have  adorned  the  age  in  which  we 
have  lived,  and  of  whose  services  the  puUic  have  been  deprived 
by  a  premature  death. 

From  these  causes  little  progress  had  been  made  in  our  work, 
when  I  was  deprived  of  my  coadjutor.  But  from  that  time 
you  can  testify  of  me,  that  I  have  not  been  idle.  You  can  bear 
witness  to  the  confused  state  in  which  the  materials,  that  com- 
pose  the  present  volume,  came  into  my  hands.     The  difficulty 
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of  reading  manj  of  the  manuscripts,  obscured  by  innumerable 
erasures,  corrections,  interlineations,  and  marginal  insertions, 
would  perhaps  have  been  insuperable  to  any  person  less  con« 
Tersant  in  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Burke  than  myself.  To  this 
difficulty  succeeded  that  of  selecting  from  several  detached 
papers,  written  upon  the  same  subject  and  the  same  topics, 
such  as  appeared  to  contain  the  author's  last  thoughts  and 
emendations. 

When  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  there  still  remained, 
in  many  instances,  that  of  assigning  its  proper  place  to  many 
detached  members  of  the  same  piecei  where  no  direct  note  of 
connexion  had  been  made.  These  circumstances,  whilst  tbej 
will  lead  the  reader  «not  to  expect,  in  the  cases  to  which  thejr 
apply,  the  finished  productions  of  Mr.  Burke,  imposed  upon 
me  a  task  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  namely,  that  of  de* 
ciding  u{K)n  the  publication  of  any  and  which  of  these  un- 
finished pieces.  I  must  here  beg  permission  of  you,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  to  inform  the  public,  that  in  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  my  duty  I  requested  and  obtained  your  assist- 
ance. 

Our  first  care  was  to  ascertain  from  such  evidence,  internal 
and  external,  as  the  manuscripts  themselves  afforded,  what 
pieces  appeared  to  have  been  at  any  time  intended  by  the  au- 
thor for  publication.  Our  next  was,  to  select  such,  as  though 
not  origmally  intended  for  publication,  yet  appeared  to  contain 
matter  that  might  contribute  to  the  gratification  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  public.  Our  last  object  was  to  determine,  what 
degree  of  imperfection  and  incorrectness  in  papers  of  either  of 
these  classes  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  exclude  them  from  a  place 
in  the  present  volume.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  most  nice 
and  arduous  part  of  our  undertaking.  The  difficulty,  however, 
was,  in  our  minds,  greatly  dimiaished  by  our  conviction,  that 
the  reputation  of  our  author  stood  far  beyond  the  reach  of  inju- 
ry from  any  injudicious  conduct  of  ours  in  making  this  selec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  were  desirous  that  notlilng 
should  be  withheld,  from  which  the  public  might  derive  any 
possible  benefit. 

Nothing  more  is  now  necessary,  than  that  I  should  give  a 
short  account  of  th^  writings  which  compose  the  present 
volume. 

I.  Fourth  letter  on  Regicide  Peace. 

Some  Account  has  already  been  given  of  this  letter  in  the 
advertisement  to  the  fourth  quarto  volume.  That  part  of  it 
which  is  contained  between  the  first  and  the  middle  oi  the  page 
W,  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  which,  nearly  to  the  conclusion. 


ttlOHT  HON.  WnXlAM  SIiLI«k'  S 

iad  received  the  author's  last  corrections:  the  subsequent 
part,  to  the  middle  of  the  page  63,  is  taken  from  some  loose 
numuscriptSy  that  were  dictated  by  the  author,  but  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  revised  by  him ;  and  though  they,  as  well  as 
what  follows  to  the  conclusion,  were  evidently  designed  to 
make  a  part  of  this  letter,  the  editor  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  order,  id  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  last  part,  from 
the  middle  of  the  page  63,  had  been  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
letter,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  thii^  on  Regi- 
cide Peace,  as  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  has  alreadj 
been  noticed.  ^ 

It  was  thought  proper  to  conmiunicate  this  letter,  before  its 
publication,  to  Lord  Auckland,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  so 
Lrequently  alluded  to  in  it  His  lordship,  in  consequence  c£ 
this  communication,  was  pleased  to  put  into  my  hands  a  letter^ 
with  which  he  had  sent  his  paniphlet  to  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  timtt 
of  its  publication ;  and  Air.  Durke's  answer  to  that  letter. 
These  pieces,  together  with  the  note,  with  which  his  lordship 
transmitted  them  to  me>  are  prefixed  to  the  letter  on  Regicido 
Peace. 

II.  Letter  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

ni.  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Binghan^. 

lY .  liETTER  to  the  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox. 
Of  these  letters  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remarif,   that  they 
come  under  the  second  of  those  classes,  into  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  ve  divided  the  papers,  that  presented  themselves  to 
our  consideration.^ 

V.  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

VL  An  Address  to  the  King.  , 

VII.  An  Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in  North  Ame- 

rica. 
These  pieces  relate  to  a  most  important  period  in  the  pre- 
sent reign ;  and  I  hope  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  giving 
them  to  the  public. 

VIII.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Perry. 

IX.  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

X.  Letter  to  John  Merlott,  Esq. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  a  note  annexed  to  each  of  these  let- 
ters, an  account  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  written* 
The  letter  to  T.  Burgh,  Esq.  had  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
periodical  prints  of  the  time  in  Dublin. 

XI.  Reflections  on  the  i^proachiog  Executions. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  now  be  generally  known,  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  a  marked  object  of  the  rioters  in  this  disgraceful  conuno- 
HoD ;  from  whose  fury  he  narrowly  escaped*     The  reflectioia 
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will  be  fimnd  to  contain  maxims  of  the  soundest  judicial  policy^ 
and  do  equal  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  their  illustrious, 
writer. 

XII>  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas ;. 
with  the  Sketch  of  a  Negro  Code. 
Mr.  Burke»  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  has  entered  fulljF^ 
into  his  own  views  of  the  slave  trade,  and  has  thereby  render- 
ed  any  further  explanation  on  that  subject,  at  present,  unneces- 
sary. With  respect  to  the  code  itself  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  the  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  Mr.  Dundas. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  amongst  his  jpapers.  The  editor  has 
therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  rou^  draught  of 
it  in  Mr.  Burke's  own  hand-writing ;  from  which  he  hopes  he 
bas  succeeded  in  making  a  pretty  correct  transcript  of  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  siqiply  the  marginal  re- 
ference alluded  to  in  Mr.  Burke's  letter  to  Mr*  Dundas. 

XIII.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire 

Meeting. 
Of  the  occasion  of  this  letter  an  account  is  given  in  the  note 
subjoined  to  it. 

XIV.  Tracts  and  Letters  relative  to  the  Laws  against 

Popery  in  Ireland. 
These  pieces  consist  of, 

1.  An  unfinished  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws.     Of  this 

tract  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  note  pre- 
fixed to  it*  » 

2.  A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.     Several  copies 

of  this  letter  having  got  abroad,  it  was  printed  and 
published  in  Dublin  without  the  peruiission  of  Mr. 
Burke,  or  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

3.  Second  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe^  This  may 

be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  first  letter^ 
addressed  to  the  same  person  in  January  1792,  which 
was  published  in  the  third  volume. 

4.  Letter  to  Richard  Burke,  Esq.  Of  this  letter,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  first  part  of  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  addressed  by  Mr.  Burke 
to  his  son,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  printed, 
but  to  have  been  left  unfinished;  after  whose  death 
he  probably  designed  to  have  given  the  substance  of 
it,  with  additional  observations,  to  the  public,  in  some 
other  form ;  but  never  found  leisure  or  inclination  to 
finish  it. 


:  iBroErr  hon.  wiluam  MLLm,  ^ 

5.  A  LETTER  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  written  in  the 
year  1797.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  does  not  appear  on  the  manu- 
scr^ ;  nor  has  the  letter  been  fonnd  to  which  it  was , 
written  as  an  answer.  And  as  the  gentleman,  whom 
lie  employed  as  an  amanuensis,  is  not  now  living,  no 
discovery  of  it  can  be  made ;  unless  this  publication 
of  the  letter  should  produce  some  information  respect- 
ing it,  that  may  enable  us  in  a  future  volume  to  grati- 
fy, on  this  point,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  The 
letter  was  dictated,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  from  his 
couch  at  Bath ;  to  which  place  he  had  gone,  by  the 
advice  of  his  phjrsicians,  in  March,  1 797.  His  health 
was  now  rapidly  declining ;  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
remained  unimpaired*  This,  my  dear  friend,  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  letter  dictated  by  him  on  public  af  • 
Gura : — ^here  ended  his  political  labours. 
XV.  Fragments  and  Notes  of  Speeches  in  Parliament. 

1.  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

2.  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissen- 

ters. 

3.  Speech  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

4.  Speech  on  the  Middlesex  Election. 

5.  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parlia- 

ments. 
6«  Speech  on  the  Reform  of  the  Representation  in  Potrlia- 
ment. 

7.  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  explaining  the  Powers  of  Juries 

in  Prosecutions  for  Libels. 
'*7.  Letter  relative  to  the  same  subject. 

8.  Speech  on  a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Marriage  Act. 

9.  Speech  on  a  Bill  to  quiet  the  possessions  of  the  Sub- 

ject against  dormant  Claims  oi  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  these  fragments,  I  have  already  stated  the 
reasons,  by  which  we  were  influenced  in  our  determinatioo  to 
poblish  them.  An  account  of  the  state,  in  which  these  manu- 
scrips  were  found,  is  given  in  the  note  prefixed  to  this  ar- 
lide. 

XVI.  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

This  fragment  was  perused  in  manuscript  by  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic,  our  late  lamented  friend  Mr.  Malone ;  and  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  opinion,  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in 
submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 


6  ihtroductort  lbtter  to  tub 

* 

XVn.  We  are  now  con^  to  the  concIudiDg  article  of  thif 
▼oIume-'^The  Essat  on  the  History  of  England. 
At  what  time  of  the  author's  life  it  was  written  cannot  now 
be  exactly  ascertained;  but  it  was  certainly  b^un  before  be 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years:  as  it  appears  from 
an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley,  that  eight  sheets 
of  ity  which  contain  the  first  seyenty-four  pages'^  of  the  present 
edition,  were  printed  in  the  year  1757.     This  is  the  only 
part  that  has  received  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  author.     In 
those    who  are  acquainted  with    the  manner  in  which  Mr- 
Burke  usually   composed  his    graver  literary  works,  and   of 
which  some  account  is  given  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  volume,  this  circumstance  will  excite  a  deep  re- 
gret ;  and  whilst  the  public  partakes  with  us  in  this  feeling,  it 
will  doubtless  be  led  to  judge  with  candour  and  indulgence  of 
a  work  left  in  this  imperfect  and  unfinished  state  by  its  author. 
Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  towards  the  completion  of  this  undertaking.     The 
sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  which  will  consist  entirely  of  pa- 
pers, that  have  a  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  are  now  in  the 
press.     The  suspension  of  the  considersttion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
TEaiat  India  Company  in  pariiament,  till  its  next  session,  has 
made  me  very  desirous  to  get  the  sixth  volume  out  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  next  winter.     The  ninth  and  eleventh  reports 
of  the  select  conunittee,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
certain  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  year  1783, 
were  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  will  be  given  in  that  volume. 
They  contain  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  commerce, 
revenues,  civil  establishment,  and  general  policy  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  interesting  at  this  time 
to  the  public. 

The  eighth  and  last  volume  will  contain  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  such  parts 
of  his  familiar  correspondence,  and  other  occasional  productions, 
as  shall  be  thought  nt  for  publication.  The  materials  relating 
to  the  earlyyears  of  his  life,  alluded  to  in  the  advertisement  to 
the  fourth  volume,  have  been  lately  recovered ;  and  the  com- 
munication of  such  as  may  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  any 
private  individuals  is  again  most  earnestly  requested. 

Unequal  as  I  feel  myself  to  the  task,  I  shall,  my  dear  friend^ 

*  Thii  applicf  to  th«  lidadoD  editloo  ia  quarto,  from  which  thii  Is  printed; 
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kne  DO  tune,  nor  spare  bbj  pains,  in  discharging  the  arduous 
dutj,  that  has  devolved  upon  me*  You  know  the  peculiar 
difficulties  I  labour  under  from  the  failure  of  my  eyesight ;  and 
you  may  congratulate  me  upon  the  assistance,  which  I  have 
DOW  procured  from  my  neighbour,  the  worthy  Chaplain^  of 
Bromley  College,  who,  to  the  useful  qualification  of  a  most 
patient  amanuensis,  adds  that  of  a  good  scholar  and  intelligent 
critic. 

And  now,  adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

and  believe  me  ever  affectionately  your's, 

WR.ROFFEN. 
BranUey  Hause^ 
AfigiUi  1, 1812. 


UtUr  from  ikt  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Aucklandt  to  the 

iZrd  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Eden  Farm,  Kjsnt,  July  18th,  1812. 

Mr  DEAR  LORD, 

Mr.  Burkb^b  fourth  letter  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  personi> 
ally  interesting  to  me :  I  have  perused  it  with  a  respectful  at- 
tention. 

When  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  1795,  the  printed 
work,  which  he  arraigns  and  discusses,  I  was  aware  that  he 
would  differ  from  me. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  transaction  by  my  note,  which' 
gave  rise  to  it,  and  by  his  answer,  which  exhibits  the  admirable 
powers  of  his  great  and  good  mind,  deeply  suffermg  at  the  time 
under  a  domestic  calamity. 

I  have  selected  these  two  papers  from  my  manuscript  col- 
lection, and  now  transmit  them  to  your  lordship,  with  a  wish 
that  they  may  be  annexed  to  the  publication  in  question. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Lord, 

Tour's,  most  sincerely, 

AUCKLAND. 
To  the  Right  Rev. 
"Hu  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

•  TheRer.J.J.TaUman. 
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LeUer  fiam  Lard  Auckland  to  the  Right  Hanaurabh 

Edmund  Burke. 

Eden  Farm,  Ksitt,  Oct  S8th,  1795* 

MT  DEAR  8IR, 

Though  in  the  stormj  ocean  of  the  last  twentj-three  years 
we  have  seldom  sailed  on  the  same  tack,  there  has  been  nothing 
hostile  in  our  signals  or  manoeuvres ;  and  on  my  part  at  least, 
there  has  been  a  cordial  disposition  towards  friendly  and  re* 
spectful  sentiments.  Under  that  influence,  I  now  send  to  you 
a  small  work,  which  exhibits  my  fair  and  full  opinions  on  the 
arduous  circumstances  of  the  moment,  <<  as  far  as  the  cautiona 
**  necessary  to  be  observed  will  permit  me  to  go  beyond  gene- 
**  ral  ideas.'* 

Three  or  four  of  those  friends  with  whom  I  am  most  con- 
nected in  public  and  private  life,  are  pleased  to  think,  that  tb€ 
statement  in  question  (which  at  first  made  part  of  a  confidenthl 
paper)  may  do  good :  and  accordingly  a  very  large  impression 
will  be  published  to-day.  I  neither  seek  to  avow  the  publica* 
tion,  nor  do  I  wish  to  disavow  it.  I  have  no  anxiety  in  that 
respect,  but  to  contribute  my  mite  to  do  service,  at  a  moment 
when  service  is  much  wanted. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

most  sincerely  year's, 

AUCKLAND. 

Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 


Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  to  LorJt 

Auckland. 

MT  DEAR  LORD, 

I  AM  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering  honour  you  have 
done  me,  in  turning  any  part  of  your  attention  towards  a  de- 
jected old  man,  buried  in  the  anticipated  grave  of  a  feeble  old 
age,  forgetting  and  forgotten,  in  an  obscure  and  melancholy 
retreat. 

In  this  retreat,  I  have  nothing  relative  to  this  world  to  do, 
but  to  study  all  the  tranquillity  that,  in  the  state  of  my  mind, 
I  am  capable  of.  To  that  end,  I  find  it  but  too  necessary  to 
call  to  my  aid  an  oblivion  of  most  of  the  circumstances,  plea- 
sant and  unpleasant,  of  my  life ;  to  think  as  little,  and  indeed 
Ao  know  as  little  as  I  can,  of  every  thii^  that  i?  doing  about 
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tne  i  and  above  all,  to  divert  my  mind  from  all  presagingi  and 
progDosticatioDS  of  what  I  must  (if  I  let  my  speculations  loose) 
consider  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  happen  after  my  death,  and 
possibly  even  before  it.  Your  address  to  the  public,  which 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  to  me,  obliges  me  to  break  ia 
upon  that  plan,  and  to  look  a  little  on  what  is  behind,  and  very* 
much  on  What  is  before  me.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a  variet/ 
of  thoughts,  and  all  of  them  unpleasant. 

It  ia  true,  my  lord,  what  you  say,  that,  throiigh  our  public 
life,  we  have  generally  sailed  on  somewhat  different  tacks.  W^ 
have  so  undoubtedly,  and  we  should  do  so  still,  if  t  had  continii* 
ed  longer  to  keep  the  sea.  tn  that  difieredce,  you  rightly  ob* 
serve,  that  I  have  always  done  justice  to  your  skill  and  ability 
as  a  navigator,  and  to  your  good  intentions  towards  the  safety 
of  the  cargo  and  of  the  ship's  company.  I  cannot  say  now  that 
we  are  on  different  tacks.  There  would  be  no  propriety  in  tho 
metaphor.  I  can  sail  no  longer.  My  vessel  cannot  be  said  to 
be  even  in  port.  She  is  wholly  condenmed  and  broken  up.  To 
have  an  iddea  of  that  vessel,  you  must  call  to  mind  what  you 
have  often  seen  on  the  Kentish  road.  Those  planks  of  tough 
and  hardy  oak,  that  used  for  years  to  brave  the  buffets  of  tha 
fiay  of  Biscay,  are  now  turned,  with  their  warped  grain,  and 
empty  trunnion-holes,  into  very  wretched  pales  for  the  enclo* 
sure  of  a  wretched  farm  yard. 

The  style  of  your  pamphlet,  and  the  eloquence  and  power  of 
composition  you  display  in  it,  are  such  as  do  great  honour  to 
your  talents ;  and  m  conveying  any  other  sentiments  would  givd 
me  very  great  pleasure*  Perhaps  I  do  not  very  perfectly  com- 
prehend your  purpose,  and  the  drift  of  your  arguments.  If  I  do 
Dot,  pray  do  not  attribute  my  mistake  to  want  of  candour,  but 
to  want  of  sagacity*  I  confess  your  address  to  the  public,  to-^ 
gether  with  other  accompanying  circumstances,  has  filled  ma 
with  a  degree  of  grief  and  dismay,  which  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express*  If  the  plan  of  politics  there  recommended^  (pray  ex* 
cuse  my  freedom)  should  be  adopted  by  the  king's  councils,  and 
by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  (as  so  recommended  un« 
doubtedly  it  will)  nothing  can  be  the  consequence  but  utter 
and  urretrievable  ruin  to  the  ministry,  to  the  crown,  to  the  suo 
cession,  to  the  importance^  to  the  independence^  to  the  very 
existence  of  this  country.  This  is  my  feeble,  perhaps^  but  clear^ 
positive,  decided,  long  and  maturely  reflected,  and  frequently 
declared  opinion^  from  which,  all  the  events  Which  have  lately 
come  to  pass,  so  far  from  turning  me,  have  tended  to  confirm 
beyond  the  power  of  alteration,  even  by  your  eloquence  and  au- 
thority.    I  find,  my  dear  lord,  that  you  think  some  persons^ 

VOL.  v.  [  a  ] 
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who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  securities  of  a  jacobin  peace,  to  be 
persons  of  intemperate  minds.  I  maj  be,  and  I  fear  I  am  with 
you  in  that  description :  but  pray,  ray  lord,  recollect,  that  very 
few  of  the  causes,  which  make  men  intemperate,  can  operate 
upon  me.  Sanguine  hopes,  vehement  desires,  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, implacable  animosity,  party  attachments,  or  party  inte- 
rests ;  all  these  with  me  have  no  existence.  For  myself,  or 
for  a  family,  (alas !  I  have  none,)  I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to 
fear  in  this  world.  I  am  attached  by  principle,  inclination^ 
and  gratitude,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  present  ministry. 

Perhaps  yon  may  think,  that  my  animosity  to  opposition  m 
the  cause  of  my  dissent,  on  seeing  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox, 
(which,  while  I  was  in  the  world,  I  combated  by  every  instm- 
ment,  which  God  had  put  into  my  hands,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion, on  whi^h  I  had  taken  part)  so  completely,  if  I  at  all  under- 
stand you,  adopted  in  your  lordship's  book :  but  it  was  with 
pain  I  broke  with  that  great  man  for  ever  in  that  cause  ;  and  I  ^ 
assure  you,  it  is  not  without  pain,  that  I  differ  with  your  lord- 
■hip  on  the  same  principles.  But  it  is  of  no  concern.  I  am  fiff 
below  the  region  of  those  great  and  tempestuous  passions.  I 
feel  nothing  of  the  intemperance  of  mind.  It  is  rather  sorrow 
and  dejection,  than  anger. 

Once  more  my  best  thanks  for  your  very  polite  attention, 
and  do  me  the  favour  to  believe  me,  with  the  most  perfect  sen- 
timents of  re^pect  and  regard. 

My  dear  lord,  your  lordship's 

most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

EDM.  BURKE. 

Beaconsfidd^  Oct.  SOeA,  1795. 
Friday  evening. 


LETTER   IV. 


TO  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 

mr  DEAR  LORD, 

I  AM  not  sure,  that  tlie  best  waj  of  discussing  any  subject, 
except  those  that  concern  the  abstracted  sciences,  is  not  some- 
what in  the  way  of  dialogue.  To  this  modie,  however,  there  are 
two  objections ;  the  first,  that  it  happens,  as  in  the  puppet-sliow, 
one  man  speaks  for  all  the  personages.  An  unnatural  uniformi- 
ty of  tone  is  in  a  manner  unavoidable.  The  other,  and  more 
lerioas  objection  is,  that  as  the  author  (if  not  an  absolute  scep- 
tic) must  have  some  opinion  of  his  own  to  inforce,  he  will  be 
continually  tempted  to  enervate  the  arguments  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  adversary,  or  to  place  them  in  a  point  of  view  most 
commodious  for  their  refutation.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
dialogue  not  quite  so  liable  to  these  objections,  because  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  truth  and  nature  :  it  is  called  contro- 
versy. Here  the  parties  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  writer, 
who  attacks  another's  notions,  does  not  deal  fairly  with  his  ad- 
rersarj,  the  diligent  reader  has  it  always  in  his  power,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  work  examined,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  au- 
thor and  to  himself.  For  this  reason  you  will  not  blame  me,  if, 
in  my  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a  regicide  peace,.  I  do  not 
choose  to  trust  to  my  own  statements,  but  to  bring  forward 
along  with  them  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  for  that  mea- 
sure. If  I  choose  puny  adversaries,  writers  of  no  estimation  or 
authority,  then  you  will  justly  blame  me.  I  might  as  well 
bring  in  at  once  a  fictitious  speaker,  and  tlius  fall  into  all  the 
inconveniences  of  an  imaginary  dialogue.  This  I  shall  avoid  ; 
and  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any  author,  who  my  friends  in 
town  do  not  tell  me,  is  in  estimation  with  those  whose  opinions 
&e  supports. 

A  piece  has  been  sent  to  me,  called  "  Remarks  on  the  appa- 
•*  rent  Circumstances  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  week  of  Octo- 
**  ber,  1795,"  with  a  French  motto,  que  faire  encore  unefois 
dans  une  telle  nuit  ?  Atlendre  It  jour.  The  very  title  seemed 
to  me  striking  and  peculiar,  and  to  announce  something  uroom- 
mon.  In  the  time  I  have  lived  to,  I  always  seem  to  walk  ou 
enchanted  ground.  Every  thing  is  new,  and,  according  to  tlie 
fiuhionable  phrase,    revolutionary.     In  former  days  authors 
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▼alued  thenuieWefl  upon  the  maturity  and  fulaess  of  tlieir  deU« 
benitions.  Accordingly  they  predicted  (perhaps  with  more» 
SLTfogance  than  reasoq)  an  eternal  duration  to  their  works.  The 
quite  contrary  is  our  present  fashion.  Writers  value  themselves 
now  on  the  instability  of  their  opinions,  and  the  transitory  life 
of  their  productions.  On  this  kind  of  credit  the  modern  insti-* 
tutors  open  their  schools.  They  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  suf* 
ficient  if  the  instruction  <<  lasts  as  long  as  a  present  love ;  or  a« 
**  the  painted  silks  and  cottons  of  the  seasop." 

•The  doctrines  in  this  work  are  applied,  for  their  standard, 
with  great  exactness,  to  the  shcfftest  possible  periods  both  of 
conception  ^d  duration.     The  title  is,  **  Some  Kemarks  on  the 
^^  apparent  curcumstances  of  the  War  intht  fourth  week  (^ 
^^  Octabif^  )  7  95/'     The  time  is  critically  choseq.     A  month  9< 
00  earlier  would  have  made  it  the  anniversary  of  a  bloody  Pa.*. 
risian  September,  when  the  French  niassacre  one  another.     A : 
day  or  two  later  would  have  carried  it  into  a  Jiondon  Novemberi. . 
the  fflocmiy  inonth,  in  which  it  is  said  by  a  pleasant  author,  tha(. 
S^gTishmen  hai^  and  drown  themselves,     In  truth,  this  woilf 
has  a  tendency  to  alarm  us  with  symptoms  of  public  suicide^ 
However,  there  is  one  comfort  to  be  taken  even  from  the  gloomjp- 
time  of  year.    It  is  a  rotting  season.    If  what  is  brought  t(|< 
market  is  not  good,  it  is  npt  likely  to  keep  long.     Even  builds 
ing9  run  up  iq  haste  with  untempered  n^rtar  in  that  humid* 
weather,  if  they  are  ill-contrived  tenements,  do  not  threateii 
long  to  encumber  the  earth.     The  author  tells  us  (and  I  believe 
he  is  the  very  first  author  that  ever  tqld  such  a  thing  to  his 
readers)  ^  that  the  eniire  fabric  pf  his  specuIatkAis  might  be 
*^  overset  by  unforeseen  vicissitudes ;"  and  what  is  far  more  ex- 
traordinaryy  ^'  that  even  the  whole  consideration  might  be  varied 
^'  whilst  he  was  writing  those  pages.^^    Truly,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, thiy  circumstance  formed  a  very  substantial  motive  for 
his  not  publishing  those  ill-considered  considerations  at  all.     He 
ou^t  to  have  followed  the  good  advice  of  his  motto ;  Que  faire 
encojre  dans  une  t^lle  nuit?  Attendre  le  joqr.     He  ought  to  Iiave 
waited  till  he  had  got  a  little  more  day-light  on  this  subject, 
flight  itself  is  hardly  dark^  than  the  fogs  of  that  time. 

Finding  the  last  week  in  October  so  particularly  referred  to, 
and  not  perceiving  any  particular  event  relative  to  the  war, 
which  happened  on  any  of  the  days  in  that  week,  I  thought  it 

fiossible,  that  they  wer^  marked  by  some  astrological  supersti- 
ion,  to  which  the  greatest  politicians  have  been  subject.  I 
therefore  had  recourse  to  my  Kider 's  Almanack.  There  I  found 
Indeed  something  that  characterised  the  work,  and  that  gave  di-. 
rections  concering  the  sudden  political  and  natural  variations^ 
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and  for  eschewing  the  maladies  that  are  most  prevalent  in  that 
aguish  intermittent  season,  ^  the  last  week  of  October.'^  Oit 
that  week  the  sagacious  astrologer,  Rider,  in  his  note  on  the 
third  column  of  the  calender  side,  teaches  us  to  expect  *'  varus- 
bit  and  cold  weather ;"  but  instead  of  encouraging  us  to  trust: 
ourselves  to  the  haze  and  mist  and  doubtful  lights  of  that  changea- 
ble week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite  page,  he  gives 
us  a  salutary  cautiou,  (indeed  it  is  very  nearly  in  the  woi^s  of 
the  author's  motto :)  ^^  Avoid  (says  he)  beif^  ovl  late  at  nighl^ 
^and  info^e^  weatheryfor  a  cold  now  caught  may  last  the  whole 
^  w inter '^^'^  This  ingenious  author,  who  disdained  the  pcudenoe 
of  the  almanack,  walked  out  in  the  very  fog  he  complains  of,[and 
has  led  us  to  a  very  unseasonable  airing  at  that  time.  Whilst 
this  noble  writer,  by  the  vigour  of  an  excellent  constitution, 
formed  for  the  violent  changes  he  prognosticates,  may  shake  off 
the  important  rheum  and  malignant  influenza,  of  this  dis&r 
g^reeable  week,  a  whole  parliament  mav  go  on  twitting  and 
snivelling,  and  wheesiog  and  coughing,  during  a  whole  session. 
All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  bebdomedal  politicians, 
who  mo  away  from  their  opinions  without  giving  us  a  month's 
warning:  and  for  not  listening  to  the  wise  and  friendly  admo« 
aitions  of  Dr.  Cardanus  Rider,  who  never  apprehends  he  may 
change  his  opinions  before  his  pen  is  out  oi  his  hand,  but  al« 
myn  enables  us  to  lay  in,  at  least  a  year's  stock  of  useful  infor^ 
nation. 

At  first  I  took  comfort.  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  I  should,  as 
I  fear  I  must,  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  last  week  of  October, 
it  is  probable  that,  by  this  time,  they  are  no  longer  those  of  the 
eminent  writer,  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  He  gives  us  hopes, 
that  long  before  this  he  may  have  embraced  the  direct  contra- 
ry sentiments.  If  I  am  found  in  a  conflict  with  those  of  the 
last  week  of  October,  I  may  be  in  full  agreement  with  those  of 
the  last  week  in  December,  or  the  first  week  in  January,  1796. 
But  a  second  edition,  and  a  French  translation  (for  the  benefit,  I 
must  suppose,  of  the  new  regicide  directory)  have  let  down  • 
little  of  these  flattering  hopes.  We  and  the  directory  know, 
that  the  author,  whatever  changes  liis  works  seemed  made  to 
indicate,  like  a  weather-cock  grown  rusty,  remains  just  where 
be  was  in  the  last  week  of  last  October.  It  is  true,  that  his 
protest  against  binding  him  to  his  opinions,  and  his  reservation 
of  a  right  to  whatever  opinions  he  pleases,  remain  in  their  full 

*  Here  I  hare  frUeo  into  an  uninteoiioaal>iftake.  Rider*8  AJmaaack  for  1794  lay 
Wlbre  me ;  aocL  in  truth,  1  tlieo  had  oo  other.  For  variety,  that  sage  astrologer  has 
■B4e  moe  mall  changes  en  tiie  weather  side  of  1195  j  but  the  caution  is  the  samr  oo 
the  oppCMifce  page  flfiaitructtoo. 
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force.     Tliis  variability  is  pleasant,  and  shows  a  fertility  of 
(ancy ; 

Qnalis  io  sthereo  felix  Vertunmui  Olympo 
Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

Yet,  doing  all  justice  to  the  sportive  variability  of  these  week* 
]y,  daily,  or  hourly  speculators,  shall  I  be  pardoned,  if  I  attempt 
a  word  on  the  part  of  us  simple  country  folk  ?  It  is  not  good 
for  U8y  however  it  may  be  so  (or  great  statesmen,  that  we  should 
be  treated  with  variable  politics.  I  consider  different  rela- 
tions as  prescribing  a  different  conduct.  I  allow,  that  in  trans- 
actions with  an  enemy,  a  minister  may,  and  often  must,  vary  his 
demands  with  the  day,  possibly  with  the  hour.  With  an  ene- 
my, a  fixed  plan,  variable  arrangements.  This  is  the  rule  the 
Bature  of  the  transaction  prescribes.  But  all  this  belongs  to 
treaty.  All  these  shiftings  and  changes  are  a  sort  of  secret 
amongst  the  parties,  till  a  definite  settlement  is  brought  about. 
Such  is  the  spirits  of  the  proceedings  in  the  doubtful  and  transi- 
tory state  oi  things  between  enmity  and  friendship.  In  tfah 
chsmge  the  subjects  of  the  transformation  are  by  nature  careful- 
ly wrapt  up  in  their  coccoons.  The  gay  ornament  of  summer 
is  not  seemly  in  his  aurelia  state.  This  mutability  is  allowed 
to  a  foreign  negotiator;  but  when  a  great  politician  condescendis 
publicly  to  instruct  his  own  countrymen,  on  a  matter  which 
may  fix  their  fate  for  ever,  his  opin'>ons  otight  not  to  be  diurnal, 
or  even  weekly.  These  ephemerides  of  politics  are  not  made 
for  our  slow  and  coarse  understandings.  Our  appetite  demands 
a  piece  of  resistance.  We  require  som^  food  that  will  stick  to 
the  ribs.  We  call  for  sentiments,  to  which  we  can  attach  our- 
selves; sentiments,  in  which  we  can  take  an  interest;  sentiments, 
on  which  we  can  warm,  on  which  we  can  ground  some  confidence 
in  ourselves  or  in  others.  We  do  not  want  a  largess  of  incon- 
stancy. Poor  souls,  we  have  enough  of  that  sort  of  poverty  at 
home.  Therd  is  a  difference  too  between  deliberation  and  doc- 
trine :  a  man  ought  to  be  decided  in  his  opinions  before  he  at- 
tempts to  teach.  His  fugitive  lights  may  serve  himself  in  some 
unknown  region,  but  they  cannot  free  us  from  the  effects  of  the 
error,  into  which  we  have  been  betrayed.  His  active  Will-o*- 
the-Wisp  may  be  gone,  nobody  can  guess  where,  whilst  he 
leaves  us  bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bog. 

Having  premised  these  few  reflections  upon  this  new  mode  of 
teaching  a  lesson,  which  whilst  the  scholar  is  getting  by  heart 
the  master  forgets,  I  come  to  the  lesson  itself.  On  the  fullest 
consideration  of  it,  I  am  utterly  incapatue  of  saying  with  any 
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• 

^reat  certainty  what  it  is  in  the  detail,  that  the  author  means  to 
affirm  or  deny,  to  dissuade  or  recommend.  His  march  is  most- 
ly oblique,  and  his  doctrine  rather  in  the  way  of  insinuation  than 
of  dogmatic  assertion.  It  is  not  only  fugitive  in  its  duration, 
but  is  slippery,  in  the  extreme,  whilst  it  lasts.  Examining  it 
part  by  part,  it  seems  almost  every  where  to  contradict  itself; 
aed  the  author,  who  claims  the  privilege  of  varying  his  opinions^ 
has  exercbed  tiiis  privilege  in  every  section  of  his  remarks.  For 
this  reason,  amongst  others,  I  follow  the  advice  which  the  able 
writer  gives  in  his  last  ps^,  which  is  *'  to  consider  the  impreS' 
^  non  of  what  he  has  urged,  taken  from  the  rvkoltj  and  not  from 
^detached  paragraphs."  That  caution  was  not  absolutely  ne« 
cessary.  I  should  think  it  unfair  to  the  author  and  to  myself,  to 
have  proceeded  otherwise.  This  author's  wholcy  however,  like 
every  other  whole,  cannot  be  so  well  comprehended  without 
some  reference  to  the  parts ;  but  they  shall  be  again  referred  to 
flie  whole.  Without  this  latter  attention,  several  of  the  passa- 
ges would  certainly  remain  covered  with  an  impenetrable  and 
truly  oracular  obscurity. 

The  great  general  pervading  purpose  of  the  whole  pamphlet 
is  to  reconcile  us  to  peace  with  the  present  usurpation  in  France. 
la  this  general  drift  of  the  author  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
The  other  pturposes,  less  general,  and  subservient  to  the  prece^ 
£ng  scheme,  are  to  show,  first,  that  the  time  of  the  remarks  was 
the  fiivourable  time  for  making  that  peace  upon  our  side ;  se- 
condly, that  on  the  enemy's  side  their  disposition  towards  the 
acceptance  of  such  terms,  as  he  is  pleased  to  offer,  was  ration- 
ally to  be  expected ;  the  third  purpose  was  to  make  some  sort 
of  disclosure  of  the  terms,  which,  if  the  regicides  are  pleased 
to  grant  them,  this  nation  ou^t  to  be  contented  to  accept : 
these  form  the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  which  the  author,  who- 
ever he  is,  proposes  to  open. 

Before  I  consider  these  Remarks  along  with  the  other  reason- 
ingSy  which  I  hear  on  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  recal  to 
jour  mind  the  observation  I  made  early  in  our  correspondence, 
and  which  ought  to  attend  us  quite  through  the  discussion  of 
QuB  proposed  peace,  amity,  or  fraternity,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it ;  that  is,  the  real  quality  and  character  of  the  party  you 
have  to  deal  with.  This,  I  find,  as  a  thing  of  no  importance, 
ins  every  where  escaped  the  author  of  the  October  Remarks. 
That  hostile  power  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  week  in  that 
OKmth  has  been  ever  called  and  considered  as  an  usurpation.  In 
that  week,  for  the  first  time,  it  changed  its  name  of  an  usurped 
power,  and  took  the  simple  name  of  France.  The  word  France  is 
sl^^ed  10  just  as  if  the  government  stood  exactly  as  before  that 
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revolution,  which  haa  astonished,  terri6ed»  and  almoat  oveif' 
powered  Europe.  ^^  ("ranee,"  says  the  author^  ^^  will  do  this  ;'^ 
**  it  is  tlie  interest  of  France  ;'*  "  the  returning  honour  and  gene^ 
**  rosity  of  France  ;"  &c.  &c.  always  merely  France  ;  just  a»  if 
we  were  in  a  common  political  war  with  an  old  recognized  mem« 
ber  of  the  commonwealth  of  christian  f!urope ;  and  as  if  our 
dispute  had  turned  upon  a  mere  matter  of  territorial  or  commer- 
cial controversy,  which  a  peace  might  settle  by  the  imposition 
or  the  taking  off  a  duty,  with  the  gain,  or  the  loss  of  a  remote 
island  or  a  frontier  town  or  two,  on  the  one  side  qr  tlie  other* 
This  shifting  of  persons  could  not  be  done  without  the  hocus^ 
pocus  of  abalraclion.  We  have  been  in  a  grievous  error :  we 
thought  that  we  had  been  at  war  with  rebels  against  the  lawful 
government,  but  that  we  were  friends  and  allies  of  what  is  pro- 
perly France ;  friends  and  allies  to  the  legal  body  {lolitic  of 
France.  But  by  slight  of  hand  the  Jacobins  are  clean  vanished^ 
and  it  is  France  we  Jiave  got  under  our  cup.  Blessings  on  his 
soul  that  first  invented  sleep,  said  Don  Sancho  Pancha  the  wise ! 
All  those  blessings,  and  ten  thousand  times  more,  on  him  who 
fbaad  out  abstraction,  personification,  and  impersonals.  ta 
certaiD  cases  they  are  the  first  of  all  soporifics.  Terribly 
tburmed  we  should  be  if  things  were  proposed  to  us  in  the  coit- 
Crete  ;  and  if  fraternity  was  held  out  to  us  with  the  individuals, 
who  compose  this  France,  by  their  proper  names  and  descrip- 
tbns :  if  we  were  told  that  it  was  very  proper  to  enter  into  tlie 
closest  bonds  of  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  the  devout, 

Ecific,  and  tender-hearted  Syeyes,  with  the  all-accomplished 
swbel,  with  the  humane  guillotinists  of  Bourdeaux,  Tallien 
and  Isabeau ;  with  the  meek  butcher  Legendre,  and  with  <'  the 
returned  humanity  and  generosity'*  (that  had  been  only  on  a 
visit  abroad)  of  the  virtuous  regicide  brewer  Santerre.  Thift 
would  seem  at  the  outset  a  very  strange  scheme  of  amity  and 
concord ; — nay,  though  we  had  held  out  to  us,  as  an  additional 
douceur,  an  assurance  of  the  cordial  fraternal  embrace  of  our 
pious  and  patriotic  countryman  Thomas  Paine.  But  plain 
truth  would  here  be  shocking  and  absurd;  therefore  comes 
in  ahBtrcLciion  and  personification.  ^^  Make  your  peace  with 
'*  France.''  That  word  France  sounds  quite  as  well  as  any 
other,  and  it  conveys  no  idea,  but  that  of  a  very  pleasant  country 
and  very  hospitable  inhabitants.  Nothingabsurd  and  shocking. 
in  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  TPranu.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  I  am  not  yet  well  acquainted  with  this  new-coined 
France,  and,  without  a  careful  assay,  I  am  not  willing  to  receive 
it  in  currency  in  place  of  the  dd  Louis  d'or. 
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HaTing  thererore  slipped  the  persons,  with  whom  we  are  to 
treat,  out  of  view,  we  are  next  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  French 
revolution,  which  this  peace  is  to  fix  and  consolidate,  ought  to 
give  us  no  just  cause  of  apprehension.  Though  the  author 
labours  this  point,  yet  he  confesses  a  fact  (indeed  he  could  not 
conceal  it)  which  renders  all  his  labours  utterly  fruitless.  Ha 
confesses,  that  the  regicide  means  to  dictate  a  pacification,  and 
that  this  pacification,  according  to  their  decree  passed  but  a 
very  few  days  before  his  publication  appeared,  is  to  ^*  unite  to 
**  their  empire  either  in  possession  .or  dependence,  new  barriers^ 
^  many  frontier  places  of  strength,  a  large  sea^coast^  and  many 
"  sea-ports  :*'  he  ought  to  have  stated  it,  that  they  would  annex 
to  their  territory  a  country  about  a  third  as  large  as  France,  and 
much  more  than  half  as  rich ;  and  in  a  situation  the  most  im* 
portant  for  command,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  her  anjr 
where  to  possess. 

To  remove  this  terror  (if  the  regicides  should  carry  their 
point)  and  to  give  us  perfect  repose  with  regard  to  their  empire^ 
whatever  they  may  acquire,  or  whomsoever  they  might  destroy, 
he  raises  a  doubt  ^^  whether  France  will  not  be  mined  by  re* 
^  taining  these  conquests,  and  whether  she  will  not  wholly 
**  lose  that  preponderance,  which  she  has  held  in  the  scale  of 
^  European  powers,  and  will  not  eventually  be  destroyed  by 
^  the  effect  of  her  present  successes ;  or,  at  least,  whether,  so 
**  far  as  the  political  interests  of  England  are  concerned^  she 
'*  [France]  will  remain  an  object  of  as  mnchjealousy  and  alamif 
^  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch.*^    Here,  indeed, 
is  a  paragraph  full  of  meaning !  It  gives  matter  for  meditation 
almost  in  every  word  of  it.      The  secret  of  the  pacific  polite 
cians  is  out.    This  republic,  at  all  hazards,  is  to  be  maintidned* 
It  is  to  be  confined  within  some  bounds,  if  we  can ;  if  not,  with 
every  possible  acquisition  of  power,  it  is  still  to  be  cherished 
and  supported.     It  is  the  return  of  the  monarchy  we  are  to 
dread,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  permanence  of 
the  regicide  authority.      Esto  perpetva  is  the  devout  ejacula* 
tion  of  our  Fra  Paolo  for  the  republic  one  and  indivisible.     It 
was  the  monarchy  that  rendered  France  dangerous  ^-^regicide 
neutralizes  all  the  acrimony  of  that  power,  and  renders  it  safe 
and  social.     The  October  speculator  is  of  opinion,  that  monar- 
chy is  of  so  poisonous  a  quality,  that  a  moderate  territorial 
power  is  far  more  dangerous  to  its  neighbours  under  that  abomi- 
nable regimen,  than  the  greatest  empire  in  \he  hands  of  a  re- 
public.    This  is  jacobinism  sublimed  and  exalted  into  most 
pure  and  perfect  essence.     It  is  a  doctrine,  I  admit,  made  to 
allure  and  captivate,  if  any  thing  in  the  world  can,  the  jacobin 

VOL.  V.  [  3  ] 
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directory,  to  mollify  the  ferocity  of  regicide,  and  to  persuade 
those  patriotic  hangmen,  after  their  reiterated  oaths  for  our 
ipLtirpation,  to  admit  this  well  humbled  nation  to  the  fraternal 
embrace.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  tub  of  October  has  been 
racked  off  into  a  French  cask.  It  must  make  its  fortune  at 
Paris.  That  translation  seems  the  language  the  most  suited  to 
these  sentiments.  Our  author  tells  the  French  jacobins  that 
the  political  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  principles  of  their  government ;  tliat  they  may  take 
and  keep  the  keys  of  the  civilized  world,  for  they  are  safe  in 
their  unambitious  and  faithful  custody.  We  say  to  them — 
We  may,  indeed,  wish  you  to  be  a  little  less  murderous,  wick- 
ed, and  atheistical,  for  the  sake  of  morals :  We  may  think  it 
were  better  you  were  less  new-fangled  in  your  speech,  for  the 
sake  of  grammar ;  but,  as  politiciansj  provided  you  keep  clear 
of  monarchy,  all  our  fears,  alarms,  and  jealousies  are  at  an  end : 
at  least  they  sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  of  our  dread  of 
your  detestable  royalty.  A  Hatterer  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  said, 
when  that  minister  had  just  settled  the  match  between  the 
young  Louis  XIV.  and  a  daughter  of  Spain,  that  this  alliance 
had  the  effect  of  faith,  and  had  removed  mountains — that  the 
Pyrenees  were  levelled  by  that  marriage.  You  may  now 
compliment  Rewbel  in  the  same  spirit  on  the  miracles  of  regi- 
cide, and  tell  him,  that  the  guillotine  of  Louis  XYI.  had  con- 
summated a  marriage  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
dried  up  the  channel,  and  restored  the  two  countries  to  the  uni- 
ty which,  it  is  said,  they  had,  before  the  unnatural  rage  of  seat 
and  earthquakes  had  broke  off  their  happy  junction.  It  will 
be  a  fine  subject  for  the  poets,  who  are  to  prophecy  the  blesi- 
ings  of  tliis  peace. 

I  am  now  convinced,  that  the  remarks  of  the  last  week  of 
October  cannot  come  from  the  author,  to  whom  they  are 
given ;  they  are  such  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  style  of 
manly  indignation,  with  which  he  spoke  of  those  miscreants  and 
ipurderers  in  his  excellent  memorial  to  the  states  of  Holland  ; 
to  that  very  state,  which  the  author,  who  presumes  to  person- 
ate him,  does  not  find  it  contrary  to  the  political  interests  of 
England  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  these  very  miscreants,  against 
whom  on  the  part  of  England  he  took  so  much  pains  to  animate 
their  republic.  This  cannot  be,  and,  if  this  argument  wanted 
any  thing  to  give  it  new  force,  it  is  strengthened  by  an  addi- 
tional reason  that  is  irresistible.  Knowing  that  noble  person^ 
as  well  as  myself,  to  be  under  very  great  obligations  to  the 
grown,  I  am  confident  he  would  not  so  very  directly  contradict* 
even  in  the  paroxysm  of  zeal  against  monarchy,  the  declarations 
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mde  in  the  name  and  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  our  sove- 
reign, hb  master,  and  our  common  benefactor.  In  those  de- 
clarations you  will  see,  that  the  king,  instead  of  being  sensible 
of  greater  alarm  and  jealousy  from  a  neighbouring  crowned  heady 
than  from  these  regicides,  attributes  all  the  dangers  of  Europe 
to  the  latter.  Let  this  writer  hear  the  description  given  in  the 
royal  declaration  of  the  scheme  of  power  of  these  miscreants, 
as  "  o  systtfn  destructive  of  all  imblic  order  ;  maintained 
"  by  proscriptions^  exiles^  and  confiscations  without  number ; 
"  by  arbitrary  imprisonments;  by  tnassacrcs  which  cannol 
"  be  remembered  without  horror  ;  and  at  length  by  the  execra- 
"  ble  murder  of  a  just  and  beneficent  sovereign^  and  of  the 
**  illtistriouB  princesSj  who  with  an  unstiaken  firmness  has 
•*  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  co)isorty  his  pro- 
**  traded  sufferings^  his  cruel  captivity,  and  his  ignomini' 
^  otts  death.*^  After  thus  describing,  with  an  eloquence  and 
energy  equalled  only  by  its  truth,  the  means  by  which  this 
usurped  power  had  been  acquired  and  maintained,  that  govern- 
ment is  characterized  with  equal  force.  His  majesty,  fiu*  from* 
thinking  monarchy  in  France  to  be  a  greater  object  of  jealousy, 
than  the  regicide  usurpation,  calls  upon  the  French  to  re-esta- 
blish "  a  monarchical  government**  for  the  pyrposc  of  shak- 
ing off "  the  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy  ;  of  that  anarchy 
"  which  has  broken  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society y  dis- 
**  solved  all  the  relations  of  civil  iifcy  violated  every  rights 
"  confounded  every  duty ;  which  uses  tlie  name  of  liberty  to 
•*  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate  all  property^ 
"  to  seise  on  all  possessions ;  which  founds  Us  power  on  the 
"  pretended  cotvsent  of  tlie  people,  euid  itself  carries  fire  and 
^  sword  through  extensive  provinces  for  luiving  demanded 
•*  their  laws,  their  religion^  and  their  ri<xhtful  sovereign.^* 

"  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  an  higher  mood."  That  de- 
claration of  our  sovereign  was  worthy  of  his  throne.  It  is  in  a 
style,  which  neither  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  October,  nor  such 
a  poor  crow-quill  as  mine  can  ever  hope  to  equal.  I  am  happy 
to  enrich  my  letter  with  this  fragment  of  nervous  and  manly 
ekxiuence,  which,  if  it  had  not  emanated  from  the  awful  au- 
thority of  a  throne,  if  it  were  not  recorded  among  the  most 
valuable  monuments  of  history,  and  consecrated  in  the  archives 
of  states,  would  be  worthy  as  a  private  composition  to  live  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  men. 

In  thoae  admirable  pieces,  does  his  majesty  discover  this  new 
opink)n  of  his  |K>litical  security  iu  having  the  cliair  of  the  scorner, 
that  is,  tiie  discipline  of  atheism  and  the  block  of  regicide  set 
mpby  bm  Me^  elevated  on  the  same  platform,  and  shouldering, 
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vith  the  vile  image  of  their  grim  and  bloody  idol,  the  inyiokble 
majesty  of  his  throne?  The  sentiments  of  these  declarations 
are  the  very  reverse :  they  could  not  be  other.  Speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  that  usurpation  the  royal  manifesto  describes 
with  perfect  truth  its  internal  tyranny  to  have  been  esta- 
blished as  the  very  means  of  shaking  the  security  of  all  other 
states;  as  ^^disposijig  arbitrarily  of  the  property  and  blood  of 
**  the  inhabitants  of  France^  in  order  to  disturb  the  iranqiUllity 
**  of  other  nations^  and  to  render  all  Europe  the  tlieatrt  of  tlie 
**  same  crimes  and  the  same  misfortunes.^^  It  was  but  a  natural 
inference  from  this  fact,  that  the  royal  manifesto  does  not  at  all 
rest  the  justification  of  this  war  on  common  principles : — "  that 
«*  it  wa>s  not  only  to  defend  his  own  rights^  ana  those  of  his 
**  alliesy'*^ — but  "  that  all  the  dearest  intei'estsofhis  peojde  im- 
**  posed  upon  him  a  duty  still  more  important ;  that  of  exerting 
**  his  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  civil  society  itself  as  hap- 
** pily  established  among  the  nations  of  Europe"  On  that 
'  ground  the  protection  offered  is  to  those,  who,  by  ''  declaring  for 
**  a  monarckial  government^  shall  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  san- 
**  guinary  anarchy." — It  is  for  that  purpose  the  declaration 
calls  on  them  to  join  the  standard  of  an  *<  hereditary  monar- 
**  cfcy ;"  and  declaring,  that  the  safety  and  peace  of  this  king- 
dom and*  the  powers  of  Europe  *^  materially  depend  upon  the 
**  re-establishment  of  order  in  France,"  his  majesty  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  ^'  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in 
**  the  person  of  Louis  Wic  17th  and  the  lanful  heirs  of  his  crown 
**  appears  to  him  [his  majesty]  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
**  these  just  and  salutary  views." 

This  is  what  his  majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  relative 
to  the  political  safety  and  peace  of  his  kingdom  and  of  Europe, 
and  with  regard  to  France  under  her  ancient  hereditary  mo- 
narchy in  the  course  and  order  of  legal  succession ; — ^but  in 
comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag  end  of  October,  dripping  witli  the 
fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain  season,  and  does  not  hesitate 
in  diameter  to  contradict  this  wise  and  just  royal  declaration ; 
and  stoutly,  on  his  part,  to  make  a  counter-declaration,  that 
France,  so  far  as  the  political  interests  of  England  are  concern- 
ed|  will  not  remain,  under  the  despotism  of  regicide  and  with 
the  better  part  of  Europe  in  her  hands,  so  much  an  object  of 
j^lous^  and  alarm,  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch. 
When  I  hear  the  master  and  reason  on  one  side,  and  the  servant 
and  his  single  and  unsupported  assertion  on  tlie  other,  my  part 
,  is  taken. 

This  is  what  the  Octobrist  says  of  the  political  interests  of 
England^  which  it  looks  as  if  he  completely  disconnected  with 
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dxMe  of  all  other  nations.  But  not  quite  so';  he  just  allows  it 
possible  (with  an  *'at  least")  that  the  other  powers  ma/  not  find 
it  quite  their  interest,  that  their  territories  should  be  conquered, 
and  tiieir  subjects  tyrannized  over  by  the  regicides.  No  fewer 
than  ten  sovereign  princes  had,  some  the  whole,  all  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  their  dominions  under  the  yoke  of  that  dreadful 
&ction.  Amongst  these  was  to  be  reckoned  the  first  republic 
in  the  world,  and  the  closest  ally  of  this  kingdom,  which,  under 
the  insulting  name  of  an  independency,  is  under  her  iron  yoke ; 
and,  as  long  as  a  faction  averse  to  the  old  government  is  suffer- 
ed there  to  domineer,  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  Austrian  NeUierlands,  countries  of  a  vast  extent,  and 
amongst  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  Europe ;  and  with 
regard  to  us  most  critically  situated.  The  rest  will  readily 
occur  to  you. 

But  if  there  are  yet  existing  any  people,  like  me,  old  fashion- 
ed enough  to  consider,  that  we  have  an  important  part  of  our 
very  eiustence  beyond  our  limits,  and  who  therefore  stretch 
their  thoughts  beyond  the  pomoerium  of  England,  for  them  too 
he  has  a  comfort,  which  will  remove  all  their  jealousies  and 
alarmfi  about  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  regicide.    .  '*  These 
^  conqtusts  eventtuilly  will  be  the  catise  of  her  desiructionJ^ 
So  that  they,  'who  hate  the  cause  of  usurpation,  and  dread  the 
power  of  France  under  any  form,  are  to  wish  her  to  be  a  con- 
queror, in  order  to  accelerate  her  ruin.     A  little  more  conquest 
would  be  still  better. — Will  he  tell  us  what  dose  of  dominion  ia 
to  be  the  qtiarUtim  sufficii  for  her  destruction,  for  she  seems 
very  voracious  of  the  food  of  her  distemper  ?  To  be  sure  she 
k  ready  to  perish  with  repletion ;  she  has  a  Boulimiay  and 
hardly  has  bolted  down  one  state,  than  she  calls  for  two  or 
three  more.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  all  this ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  (with  all  respect  to  the  author)  to  be  carrying  the 
joke  a  great  deal  too  far.      I  cannot  yet  think,  that  the  armies 
of  the  allies  were  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  and  that,  when  they 
evacuated  all  these  countries,  it  was  a  stratagem  of  war  to  de- 
coy France  mto  ruio ;  or  that,  if  in  a  treaty  we  should  surren- 
der them  for  ever  into  the  hands  of  the  usurpation  (the  case  the 
author  supposes)  it  i^  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  a  formidable  rival,  and  to  render  her  no  longer 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm.     Tliis,  I  assure  the  author,  will 
infinitely  facilitate  the  treaty.     The  usurpers  will  catch  at  this 
bait,  without  minding  the  hook,  which  this  crafty  angler  for  the 
jacobin  gudgeons  of  the  new  directory  has  so  dexterously  placed 
under  it. 
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Every  sjmiitoin  of  the  exacerbation  of  the  public  malady  !• 
with  him  (a8  with  the  doctor  in  Moliere)  a  happy  prognostic  of 
recovery.  Flanders  gone.  Tanl  Mietio'.  Hk>lland  subdued- 
charming  !  Spain  beaten,  and  all  the  hither  Germany  conquered. 
Bravo  J  Better  and  better  still !  But  they  will  retain  all  their 
conquests  on  a  treaty !  Best  of  all !  What  a  delightful  thing  it 
ifl  to  have  a  gay  physician  who  sees  all  things,  as  the  French 
cxpioss  it,  coulew  de  rose  !  What  an  escape  we  have  bad,  that 
we  and  our  allies  were  not  the  conquerors !  By  these  conquests, 
previous  to  her  utter  destruction,  she  is  "  wholly  to  lose  that 
**  preponderance,  which  she  held  in  the  scale  of  the  European 
"  powers."  Bless  me !  this  new  system  of  France,  after 
changing  all  other  laws,  reverses  the  law  of  gravitation.  By 
throwing  in  weight  after  weight  her  scale  rises ;  and  will,  by 
and  by,  kick  the  beam.  Certainly  there  is  one  sense  in  which 
she  loses  her  pre^xinderance :  that  is,  she  is  no  longer  prepon- 
derant against  the  countries  she  has  conquered.  They  are  part 
of  herself.  But  I  beg  the  author  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
scales  for  a  moment  longer,  and  then  to  tell  me  in  downright 
earnest,  whether  he  sees  hitherto  any  signs  of  her  losing  pre- 
ponderance by  an  augmentation  of  weight  and  power.  Has  she 
lost  her  prcjionderance  over  Spain,  by  her  influence  in  Spain  ? 
Are  there  any  signs,  that  the  conquest  of  Savoy  and  Nice  begin 
to  lessen  her  preponderance  over  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
states ;  or,  that  the  canton  of  Berne,  Genoa,  and  Tuscany,  for 
example,  have  taken  arms  against  her,  or,  that  Sardinia  is  more 
adverse  than  ever  to  a  treacherous  pacification?  Was  it  in  the 
last  week  of  October,  that  the  German  states  showed  that 
jacobin  France  was  losing  her  preponderance  ?  Did  the  king  of 
Prussia,  when  he  delivered  into  her  safe  custody  his  territories 
on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  manifest  any  tokens  of  his  opinion  of 
her  loss  of  preponderance  ?  Look  on  Sweden  and  on  Denmark : 
is  her  preponderance  less  visible  there  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  a  course  of  ages  empires  have  fallen,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  not  in  mine,  by  their  own  weight.  Some- 
times they  have  been  unquestionably  embarrassed  in  their 
movements  by  the  dissociated  situation  of  their  dominions, 
such  was  the  case  of  the  empire  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  mig'ht  be  so  of  others.  But  so  compact  a  body  of 
empire — so  fitted  in  all  the  parts  for  mutual  support ; — with  a 
frontier  by  nature  and  art  so  impenetrable ; — with  such  facility 
of  breaking  out  with  irresistible  force,  from  every  quarter,  was 
never  seen  in  such  an  extent  of  territory  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  as  in  that  empire,  which  the  jacobins  possessed  in  October, 
1 795,  and  which  Boissy  d' Anglois,  in  his  report,  settled  as  the 
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lnw  for  Europe,  and  the  domiDion  assigned  by  nature  for  the 
republic  of  regicide.  But  this  empire  is  to  be  her  ruin,  and  to 
lake  awaj  all  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England,  and  to 
destroy  her  preponderance  over  the  miserable  remains  of  £u- 

These  are  choice  speculations,  with  which  the  author  amuses 
himself,  and  tries  to  divert  us,  in  tlie  blackest  hours  of  the  dis- 
may, defeat,  and  calamity  of  all  civilized  nations.  They  have 
but  one  fault,  that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind.  If  I  had  but  one  hour 
to  live,  I  would  employ  it  in  decrying  tliis  wretched  system,  and 
die  with  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  maik  out  the  dreadful  conse- 

Juences  of  receiving  an  arrangement  of  empire  dictated  by  the 
espotisra  of  regicide  to  my  own  country,  and  to  the  lawful 
sovereigns  of  the  christian  world. 

1  trust  I  shall  hardly  be  told  in  palliation  of  this  shameful 
system  of  politics,  that  the  author  expresses  his  sentiments  only 
as  doubts.  In  such  tilings  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  ^*  once  to 
*'  doubt  is  once  to  be  resolved.''  It  would  be  a  strange  reason 
for  wasting  the  treasures  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  country 
to  prevent  arrangements  on  the  part  of  another  power,  of  which 
we  were  doubtful,  whether  they  might  not  be  even  to  our  ad- 
vantage,  and  render  our  neiglibour  less,  than  beibre,  the  object 
of  our  jealousy  aiul  alarm.  In  this  doubt  there  is  much  decision. 
No  nation  would  consent  to  carry  on  a  war  of  scepticism.  But 
the  fact  is,  this  expression  of  doubt  is  only  a  mode  of  putting  an 
c^inion,  when  it  is  not  the  drift  of  the  author  to  overturn  the 
doubt.  Otherwise,  the  doubt  is  never  stated  as  the  author's 
own,  nor  left,  as  here  it  is,  unanswered.  Indeed,  the  mode  of 
stating  the  most  decided  opinions  in  tlie  form  of  questions  is  so 
little  uncommon,  particularly  since  the  excellent  queries  of  the 
excellent  Berkely,  that  it  became  fpr  a  good  while  a  fashionable 
mode  of  composition. 

Here  then  tlie  author  of  the  fourth  week  of  October  is  ready 
for  the  worst,  and  would  strike  the  bargain  of  peace  on  these 
conditions.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  and  to  every  considerate 
man  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  of  this  on  any  continental  allian- 
ces present  or  future,  and  whether  it  would  be  possible  (if  this 
book  was  thought  of  tiie  least  authority)  that  its  maxims  with 
regard  to  our  political  interest  must  not  naturally  push  them  to 
be  beforehand  with  us  in  the  fraternity  with  regicide,  and  thus 
not  only  strip  us  of  any  steady  alliance  at  present,  but  leave  us 
vitlMHit  any  of  that  communion  of  interest,  which  could  produce 
alliances  in  future.  Indeed,  with  these  maxims  we  should  be 
well  divided  from  the  world. 
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Notwithstanding  this  new  kind  of  barrier  and  security  that  is 
found  against  her  ambition  in  her  conquests,  yet  in  the  veiy 
same  paragraph  he  admits  that  for  the  present y  al  least,  it  is 
**  subversive  of  the  balance  of  power."  This,  I  confess,  is  not  a 
direct  contradiction,  because  the  benefits  which  he  promises 
himself  from  it,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  are  future  and  more 
remote. 

So  disposed  is  this  author  to  peace,  that  having  laid  a  com* 
forlable  foundation  of  our  security  in  the  greatness  of  her  em- 
pire, he  has  another  in  reserve  if  that  should  fail,  upon  quite  a 
contrary  ground ; — that  is,  a  speculation  of  her  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  being  thrown  into  a  number  of  little  separate  repub- 
-  lies.  After  pajiing  the  tribute  of  humanity  to  tliose  who  will 
be  ruined  by  all  these  changes,  on  the  whole,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  "  the  change  might  be  compatible  with  general  tranquilli- 
**  ty,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  and  prospeious 
**  eommerce  among  nations."  Whether  France  be  great  or 
small,  firm  and  entire,  or  dissipated  and  divided,  all  is  well ;  pro- 
vided we  can  have  peace  with  her. 

But,  without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dismember- 
ment whilst  she  is  adding  great  nations  to  her  empire,  is  it  then 
quite  so  certain,  that  the  dissipation  of  France  into  such  a  clus* 
ter  of  petty  Republics  would  be  so  very  favourable  to  the  true 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  this  author  imagines  it  would 
be,  and  to  the  commerce  of  nations  ?  I  greatlj  differ  from  him. 
I  perhaps  shall  prove  in  a  future  letter,  with  the  political  map 
of  Europe  before  my  eye,  that  the  general  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  christian  commonwealth  could  not  exist  with 
such  a  dismemberment ;  unless  it  were  followed^ (as  probably 
enough  it  would)  by  the  dismemberment  of  every  other  con- 
siderable country  in  Europe :  and,  what  convulsions  would  arise 
in  the  constitution  of  every  st.ite  in  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture in  the  mode,  impossible  not  to  forsee  in  the  mass. 
Speculate  on,  good  my  Lord !  provided  you  ground  no  part  of 
your  politics  on  such  unsteady  speculations.  But,  as  to  any 
practice  to  ensue,  are  we  not  yet  cured  of  the  malady  of  specula- 
ting on  the  circumstances  of  things  totally  different  from  those 
m  which  we  live  and  move?  Five  years  has  this  monster  con- 
tinued whole  and  entire  in  all  its  members.  Far  from  falling  into  a 
division  within  itself,  it  is  augmented  by  tremendous  additions. 
We  cannot  bear  to  look  that  frightful  form  in  the  face  as  it  is, 
and  in  its  own  actual  shape.  We  dare  not  be  wise.  We  have 
not  the  fortitude  of  rational  fear ;  we  will  not  provide  for  our 
future  safety ;  but  we  endeavour  to  hush  the  cries  of  present 
timidity  by  guesses  at  what  may  be  hereafter,  <<  To-morrow  and 
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^  to-morrow  and  to-morrow"— Is  this  our  style  of  talk,  when 
*^  all  our  yesterdays  have  h'ghted  fools  the  ¥ray  to  dusty  death  ?" 
Talk  not  to  me  of  what  swarm  of  republics  may  come  from 
this  carcass!  It  is  no  carcass.  Now,  now,  whilst  we  are  talk« 
iog,  it  is  full  of  life  and  action.  What  say  you  to  the  regicide 
empire  of  to-day  ?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  do  its  terrors  appal  you 
into  an  abject  submission,  or  rouse  you  to  a  vigorous  defence  ? 
But  do— I  no  longer  prevent  it — do  go  on — look  into  futurity* 
Has  this  empire  nothing  to  alarm  you  when  all  struggle  against 
it  is  over,  when  mankind  shall  be  silent  before  it,  when  all  nations 
shall  be  disarmed,  disheartened  and  triUy  divided  by  a  treach* 
erous  peace  f  Its  malignity  towards  humankind  will  subsist 
with  undiminished  heat,  whilst  the  means  of  giving  it  effect  must 
proceed,  and  every  means  of  resisting  it  must  inevitably  and  ra- 
pidly decline. 

Against  alarm  on  their  politic  and  military  empire  these  are 
the  writer's  sedative  remedies.  But  he  leaves  us  sadly  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  the  moral  consequences  which  he  states 
have  threatened  to  demolish  a  system  of  civilixation  under 
which  liis  country  enjoys  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  man  : — We  had  emerged  from  our  first  terrors,  but  here  we 
sink  into  them  again ;  however,  only  to  shake  them  off  upon  the 
credit  of  his  being  a  man  of  very  sanguine  hopes. 

Against  the  moral  terrors  of  this  successful  empire  of  barba^^ 
rism,  though  he  has  given  us  no  consolation  here,  in  anothec 
place  he  haA  formed  other  securities ;  securities,  indeed,  which 
will  make  even  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  France 
a  benefit  to  the  world.  We  are  to  be  cured  by  her  diseases.  We 
are  to  grow  proud  of  our  constitution  upon  the  distempers  of 
theirs.  Governments  throughout  all  Europe  are  to  become 
much  stronger  by  this  event.  This  too  comes  in  the  favourite 
mode  of  doubly  ^nd  perhaps.  ''  To  those,"  lie  says,  ''who  medi-> 
^tate  on  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  doubt  may,  perhaps, 
**  arise,  whether  the  effects,  which  I  have  described  [namely, 
the  change  he  supposes  to  be  wrought  on  the  public  mind  with 
regard  to  the  French  doctrines]  ''  though  at  present  a  salutary 
"^  check  to  the  dangerous  spirit  of  innovation,  may  not  prove 
^  (avoorable  to  abuses  of  power,  by  creating  a  timidity  in  the 
'*  just  cause  of  liberty."  Here  the  current  of  our  apprehensions 
takes  a  contrary  course.  Instead  of  trembling  for  the  exis- 
tence of  our  government  from  the  spirit^f  licentiousness  and 
anarchy,  the  author  would  make  us  believe  we  are  to  tremble 
fiir  our  liberties  from  the  great  accession  of  power,  which  is  to 
accrue  to  government. 

I  belieye  I  have  read  in  some  author  who  criticised  the  pro« 
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ductions  of  the  famous  Jurieu,  that  it  is  not  veiy  wise  in  peopk^ 
who  dash  awaj  in  prophecy,  to  fix  the  time  of  accomplishment 
at  too  short  a  period.  Mr.  Brothers  may  meditate  upon  this 
at  his  leisure.  He  was  a  melancholy  prognosticator,  and  has 
had  the  fate  of  melancholy  men.  But  they,  who  prophecy 
pleasant  things,  get  great  present  applause  ;  and  in  days  of  ca- 
lamity people  have  something  else  to  think  of:  they  lose  in  their 
feeling  of  their  distress,  all  memory  of  those,  who  flattered  them 
in  their  prosperity.  But,  merely  for  the  credit  of  the  predic- 
tion, nothing  could  Iiave  happened  more  unluckily  for  the  no- 
ble lord's  sanguine  expectations  of  the  amendment  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  the  consequent  greater  security  to  government 
from  the  examples  in  France,  than  what  happened  in  the  week 
after  the  publication  of  his  hebdomadal  system.  I  am  not  sure 
it  was  not  in  the  very  week,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous seditions  broke  out,  that  we  have  seen  in  several  years. 
This  sedition,  menacing  to  the  public  security,  endangering  the 
sacred  person  of  the  king,  and  violating  in  the  most  audacious 
manner  the  authority  of  parliament,  surrounded  our  sovereign 
with  a  murderous  yell  and  war-whoop  for  that  peace  which  the 
noble  lord  considers  as  a  cure  for  all  domestic  disturbances  and 
dissatisfactions. 

So  far  as  to  this  general  cure  for  popular  disorders.  As  for 
government,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  instead  of  being 
guided  by  the  speculations  of  the  fourth  week  in  October,  and 
throwing  up  new  barriers  against  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
crown,  which  the  noble  lord  considered  as  no  unplausible  sub- 
ject of  apprehension,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  thought  fit  to 
jpass  two  acts  for  the  further  strengthening  of  that  very  govern- 
ment against  a  most  dangerous  and  wide-spread  faction. 

Unluckily  too  for  this  kind  of  sanguine  speculation,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  ever-famed  "  last  week  of  October,"  a 
large,  daring  and  seditious  meeting  was  publicly  held,  from 
which  meeting  this  atrocious  attempt  against  the  sovereign 
publicly  originated. 

.  No  wonder,  that  the  author  should  tell  us  that  the  whole 
consideration  might  be  varied  whilst  he  was  writing  those  pages. 
In  one,  and  that  the  most  material,  instance,  his  speculations 
not  only  might  be,  but  were  at  that  very  time,  entirely  overset. 
Their  war  cry  for  peace  with  France  was  the  same  with  tliat  of 
this  gentle  author,  but  in  a  diflferent  note.  His  is  the  gtmitus 
Columba^  cooing  and  wooing  fraternity  :  theirs  the  funereal 
screams  of  birds  of  night  calling  for  their  ill-omened  paramours. 
But  tliey  are  both  songs  of  courtsliip.  These  regicides  con- 
sidered a  regicide  peace  as  a  cure  for  all  their  evils ;  and^  so 
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finr  as  I  can  find,  thej  showed  nothing  at  all  of  the  timidity 
which  the  noble  lord  apprehends  in  what  they  call  the  just 
cause  of  liberty. 

However,  it  seems,  that  notwithstanding  these  awkward  ap- 
pearances with  regard  to  the  strength  of  government,  he  has 
ttill  his  fears  and  doubts  about  our  liberties.  To  a  free  people 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  alarm,  but  this  physician  of  October 
lias  in  his  shop  all  sorts  of  salves  for  all  sorts  of  sores.  It  is 
curious,  that  they  all  come  from  the  inexhaustible  drug  shop 
of  the  regicide  dispensary.  It  costs  him  nothing  to  excite 
terror,  because  he  lays  it  at  his  pleasure.  He  finds  a  security 
fior  this  danger  to  liberty  from  the  wonderful  wisdom  to  be 
taught  to  kings,  to  nobility,  and  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  late  transactions. 

I  confess,  I  was  alwajs  blind  enough  to  regard  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  act  and  mucti  more  in  the  example,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  mankind.     I 
now  find  that  in  its  effects  it  is  to  be  tjie  greatest  of  all  blessings. 
If  so,  we  owe  amende  honorahU  to  the  jacobins.     They,  it 
seems,  were  right— and  if  they  were  right  a  little  earlier  than  we 
are,  it  only  shows  that  they  exceeded  us  in  sagacity.     If  they 
brought  out  their  right  ideas  somewhat  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
it  most  be  remembered  that  great  zeal  produces  some  irregu- 
larity ;  but,  when  greatly  in  the  right,  it  must  be  pardoned  by 
those,  who  are  very  regularly  and  temperatelj  in  the  wrong. 
The  master  jacobinsr  had  told  me  this  a  thousand  times.     I 
never  believed  the  masters  ;  nor  do  I  now  find  myself  disposed 
to  give  credit  to  the  disciple.     I  will  not  much  dispute  with 
oar  author,  which  party  has  the  best  of  this  revolution  ; — that, 
which  is  from  thence  to  learn  wisdom,  or  that,  which  from  the 
wune  event  has  obtained  power.     The  dispute  on  the  preference 
of  strength  to  wisdom  may  perhaps  be  decided  as  Horace  has 
decided  the  controversy  between  art  and  nature.     I  do  not  like 
to  leave  all  the  power  to  my  adversary,  and  to  secure  nothing 
to  myself  but  the  untimely  wisdom,  that  is  taiigiit  by  the  con- 
sequences of  folly.     I  do  not  like  my  share  in  the  partition, 
because  to  his  strength  ray  adversary  may  possibly  add  a  good 
deal  of  cunning,  whereas  my  wisdom  may  totally  fail  in  pro- 
ducing to  me  the  same  degree  of  strength.     But  to  descend 
from  the  author's  generalities  a  little  nearer  to  meaning,  the 
security  given  to  liberty  is  this,  ^<  that  governments  will  have 
**  learned  not  to  precipitate  themselves  into  embarrassments  by 
^  speculative  wars.     Sovereigns  and  princes  will  not  tbrget  that 
^steadiness,  moderation  and  economy  are  the  best  supports  of 
**  the  eminence  on  which  they  stand."    There  seems  to  me  a 
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good  deal  of  oblique  reflection  in  this  lesson.  As  to  the  lesson 
itoeif^  it  is  at  all  times  a  good  one.  One  would  think,  however, 
by  this  formal  introduction  of  it,  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  author,  it  had  never  been  taught 
before,  either  by  precept  or  by  experience ;  and  that  these 
maxims  are  discoveries  reserved  for  a  regicide  peace.  But  is 
it  permitted  to  ask,  what  security  it  affords  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that  the  prince  is  pacific  or  frugal  ?  The  very  con- 
trary has  happened  in  our  h&tory.  Our  best  securities  for 
freedom  have  been  obtained  from  princes,  who  were  either  war- 
like, or  prodigal,  or  both. 

Although  the  amendment  of  princes,  in  these  points,  can 
have  no  effect  in  quieting  our  apprehensions  for  liberty  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  to  be  acquired  to  government  by  a  regi- 
cide peace,  I  allow,  that  the  avoiding  uf  speculative  wars  may 
possibly  be  an  advantage ;  provided  I  well  understand,  what  the 
author  means  by  a  speculative  war.  I  suppose  he  means  a  war 
grounded  on  speculative  advantages,  and  not  wars  founded  on 
a  just  speculation  of  danger.  Does  be  mean  to  include  thk 
war,  which  we  are  now  carrying  on,  amongst  those  speculative 
wars,  which  this  jacobin  peace  is  to  teach  sovereigns  to  avoid 
hereafter  ?  If  so,  it  is  doing  the  party  an  imjiortant  service. 
Does  he  mean  that  we  are  to  avoid  such  wars  as  that  of  the 
grand  alliance,  made  on  a  speculation  of  danger  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe  ?  I  suspect  he  has  a  sort  of  retrospective  view 
to  the  American  war,  as  a  speculative  war,  carried  on  by  Eng- 
land upon  one  side,  and  by  Lewis  the  XY Ith  on  the  other.  As 
to  our  share  of  that  war,  let  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  respect 
to  the  living,  prevent  us  from  reading  lessons  of  tliis  kind  at  their 
expense.  I  don't  know  how  far  the  author  may  find  himself  at 
liberty  to  wanton  on  that  subject,  but,  for  my  part,  I  entered 
into  a  coalition,  which,  wtien  I  had  no  longer  a  duty  relative 
to  that  business,  made  me  think  myself  bound  in  honour  not  to 
call  it  up  without  necessity.  But  if  he  puts  England  out  of 
the  question,  and  reflects  only  on  Louis  XVI.  I  have  only  to 
say,  "  Dearly  has  he  answered  it."  I  will  not  defend  him. 
But  all  those,  wiio  pushed  on  the  revolution,  by  which  he  was 
deposed,  were  much  more  in  fault  than  he  was.  Tliey  have  mur- 
dered him,  and  have  divided  Iris  kingdom  as  a  spoil ;  but  they, 
who  are  the  guilty,  are  not  they,  who  furnish  the  example. 
They,  who  reign  through  his  fault,  are  not  among  those  sove- 
reigns, who  are  likely  to  be  taught  to  avoid  speculative  wars  by 
the  murder  of  their  master.  I  think  the  author  will  not  hie 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  that  they  have  shown  less  disposition 
to  meddle  in  the  concerns  of  that  very  America,  than  he  did, 
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and  ID  a  waj  not  less  likely  to  kindle  the  flame  of  speculative 
war.  Here  is  one  sovereign  not  yet  reclaimed  bj  these  heal- 
ii^  examples.  Will  he  point  out  the  other  sovereigns,  who  are 
to  be  reformed  by  this  peace  ?  Their  wars  may  not  be  specula- 
tive. But  the  world  will  not  be  much  mended  by  turning  wars 
from  unprofitable  and  speculative  to  practical  and  lucrative, 
whether  the  liberty  or  the  repose  of  mankind  is  regarded.  If 
the  author's  new  sovereign  in  France  is  net  reformed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  revolution,  that  revolution  has  not  added  much 
to  the  security  and  repose  of  Poland,  for  instance,  or  taught  the 
three  ereat  partitioning  powers  more  moderation  in  their  second, 
than  uiey  had  shown  in  their  first  division,  of  that  devoted 
country.  The  first  division  which  preceded  these  destructive 
examples,  was  moderation  itself  in  comparison  of  what  has  been 
done  since  the  period  of  the  author's  amendment. 

This  paragraph  was  written  with  something  of  a  studied  obscu- 
rity, if  it  means  any  thing,  it  seems  to  hint  as  if  sovereigns 
were  to  learn  moderation  and  an  attention  to  the  liberties  of 
their  people,  fromihefiUeofihe  sovereigns  who  have  suffered  in 
this  wary  and  eminently  of  Louis  XYI. 

Will  he  say,  whether  the  king  of  Sardinia's  horrible  tyranny 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice  ?  What  lesson 
of  moderation  does  it  teach  the  pope  ?  I  desire  to  know,  whe- 
ther his  holiness  is  to  learn  not  to  massacre  his  subjects,  not  t6 
waste  and  destroy  such  beautiful  countries,  as  that  of  Avignon, 
lest  he  should  call  to  their  assistance  that  great  deliverer  of 
nations,  Jourdan  CouplSle  ?  What  lesson  does  it  give  of  mo- 
deration to  the  emperor,  whose  predecessor  never  put  one  man 
to  death  after  a  general  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries,  that 
the  regicides  never  spared  man,  woman,  or  child,  whom  they 
but  suspected  ofdisluLe  to  their  usurpations  ?  What,  then,  are 
all  these  lessons  about  the  softening  the  character  of  sove- 
reigns by  this  regicide  peace?  On  reading  this  section  one 
would  imagine,  that  the  poor  tame  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
been  a  sort  of  furious  wild  beasts,  that  stood  in  need  of  some 
Hncommooly  rough  discipline  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of  their 
savage  ^nature. 

As  to  the  example  to  be  learnt  from  the  murder  of  Louis 
XVI.  if  a  lesson  to  kiogs  is  not  derived  from  his  fate,  I  do  not 
know  whence  it  can  come.  The  author,  however,  ought  not 
to  have  left  us  in  the  dark  upon  that  subject,  to  break  our  shins 
over  his  hints  and  insinuations.  Is  it,  then,  true,  that  this  un- 
fertuoate  monarch  drew  his  punishment  upon  himself  by  his 
want  of  moderation,  and  his  oppressing  the  liberties,  of  which 
he  had  found  his  people  in  possession  ?  Is  not  the  dfa-ect  con- 
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trarj  the  fact?  And  is  not  the  example  of  this  reTolution  Hbtt 
very  reverse  of  any  thing,  which  can  lead  to  that  softening  of 
character  in  princes,  which  the  author  supposes  as  a  security 
to  the  people ;  and  has  brought  forward  as  a  recommendation  to 
fraternity  with  those,  who  have  administered  that  happy  emol- 
lient in  the  murder  of  their  king,  and  the  slavery  and  desolation 
of  their  country  ? 

But  the  author  does  not  con6ne  the  benefit  of  the  regicide 
lesson  to  kings  alone.  He  has  a  diSiisive  bounty.  Nobles, 
and  men  of  property  will  likewise  be  greatly  reformed.  They 
too  will  be  led  to  a  review  of  their  social  situation  and  duties, 
**  and  will  reflect,  that  their  large  allotment  of  worldly  ad vanta- 
**  ges  is  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  whole."  Is  it  then  from 
the  fate  of  Juignie,  archbishop  of  Paris,  or  of  the  cardinal  de 
Rochefoucault,  and  of  so  many  others,  who  gave  tlieir  fortunes, 
and,  I  may  say,  their  very  beings  to  the  jjoor,  that  the  ii%b  are 
to  learn,  that  t^eir  <<  fortunes  are  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the 
**  wliole  ?"  I  say  nothing  of  the  liberal  persons  of  great  rank  and 
property,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  men  and  women,  to  whom  we 
tiave  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  affording  an  asylum — ^I 
pass  by  these,  lest  I  should  never  have  done,  or  lest  I  should 
omit  some  as  deserving  as  any  I  might  mention.  Why  will  the 
author  tiieti  suppose,  that  the  nobles  and  men  of  property  in 
France  have  been  banished,  confiscated,  and  murdered,  on 
account  of  the  savageness  and  ferocity  of  their  character,  and 
their  being  tainted  with  vices  beyond  those  of  the  same  order 
and  description  in  other  countries  ?  No  judge  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal,  with  his  hands  dipped  in  their  blood,  and  his  maw 
gorged  with  their  property,  has  yet  dared  to  assert  what  this 
author  has  been  pleased,  by  way  of  a  moral  lesson,  to  insinuate. 

Their  nobility  and  their  men  of  property,  in  a  mass,  had  the 
very  same  virtues  and  tlie  very  same  vices,  and  in  the  very  same 
proportions,  with  the  same  description  of  men  in  this  and  in 
other  nations.  I  must  do  justice  to  suffering  honour,  generosity, 
and  integrity.  I  do  not  know,  that  any  time  or  any  country 
has  furnished  more  splendid  examplesof  every  virtue,  domestic 
and  public.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  councils  of  providence :  but 
humanly  speaking,  many  of  these  nobles  and  men  of  property, 
from  whose  disastrous  fate  we  are,  it  seems,  to  learn  a  general 
softening  of  character,  and  a  revision  of  our  social  situations  and 
duties,  appear  to  me  full  as' little  deserving  of  that  fate,  as  the 
author,  whoever  he  is,  can  be.  Many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  were 
luch,  as  I  should  be  proud  indeed  to  be  able  to  compare  myself 
with,  in  knowledge,  in  intef;rity,  and  in  every  other  virtue.  My 
feeble  nature  might  shrink,  though  theirs  did  not,  from  the 
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proof;  bot  my  i^eason  aDd  mj  ambition  tell  me,  that  it  would 
be  m  good  bai^in  to  purchase  their  merits  with  tlieir  fate. 

For  which  of  bis  vices  did  that  great  magistrate,  D'Espre- 
meDily  lose  his  fortune  and  his  head  ?  Wliat  were  the  abomina- 
tions of  Malesherbes,  that  other  excellent  magistrate,  whose 
ttx^  years  of  uniform  virtue  was  acknowledged,  in  the  very 
met  of  his  murder,  by  the  judicial  butchers  who  condemned 
bim  f  On  account  of  what  misdemeanours  was  he  robbed  of  his 
property,  and  slaughtered  with  two  generations  of  his  offspring;. 
ajid  the  remains  of  the  third  race,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
and  lest  they  should  appear  to  reclaim  the  property  forfeited 
by  the  virtues  of  their  ancestor,  confounded  in  an  hospital  with 
the  thousands  of  those  unliappy  foundling  infants,  who  are 
abandoned,  without  relation  and  witliout  name,  by  the  wretch- 
edness or  by  the  profligacy  of  their  parents  ? 

b  the  fate  of  the  queen  of  France  to  produce  this  softening 
of  character  ?  Was  she  a  person  so  very  ferocious  and  cruel  as, 
by  the  example  of  her  death,  to  frighten  us  into  common  hu- 
manity ?  Is  there  no  way  to  teach  tlie  emperor  a  softeiiit^  of 
character  and  a  review  of  his  social  situation  and  duty,  but  hit 
consent,  by  an  infftmous  accord  with  regicide,  to  drive  a  second 
coach  with  the  Austrian  arms  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  along 
which,  after  a  series  of  preparatory  horrors,  exceeding  the  atro- 
cities of  the  bloody  execution  itself,  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
race  had  been  carried  to  an  ignominious  death  ?  Is  this  a  lesson 
of  moderaiion  to  a  descendent  of  Maria  Theresa,  drawn  from 
the  fate  of  the  daughter  of  that  incomparable  woman  and  sove- 
reign ?  If  he  learns  this  lesson  from  such  an  object,  and  from 
such  teachers,  the  man  may  remain,  but  the  king  is  deposed. 
If  he  does  not  carry  quite  another  memory  of  that  transaction 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  he  is  unworthy  to  reign ;  he 
ii  unworthy  to  live.  In  the  chronicle  of  disgrace  he  will  have 
but  this  short  tale  told  of  him,  <*  he  was  the  first  emperor,  of  his 
<*  house,  tfaat  embraced  a  regicide  :  He  was  the  last,  that  wore 
^  the  imperial  purple." — Far  am  I  from  thinking  so  ill  of  this 
august  sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, and  who  is  the  trustee  of  their  dignities  and  his  own. 

What  ferocity  of  character  drew  on  the  fate  of  Elizabeth,' 
the  sister  of  King  Lewis  XYL  ?  For  which  of  the  vices  of  that 
pattern  of  benevolence,  of  piety,  and  of  ail  the  virtues,  did  they 
pat  her  to  death  ?  For  which  of  her  vices  did  they  put  to  death, 
the  mildest  of  all  human  creatures,  the  duchess  of  Biron  ?  What 
were  the  crimes  of  those  crowds  of  matrons  and  vu*gins  of  con- 
dition, whom  they  massacred,  with  their  juries  of  blood,  in  pri- 
toBS  and  on  scaflUds?  What  were  the  enormities  of  the  infant 
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Idng,  whom  they  caused  hy  lingering  tortures  to  perish  in  their 
dungeon,  an^,  whom  if  at  last  thej  despatched  by  poison,  it  was 
in  that  detestable  crime  the  only  act  of  mercy  they  have  ever 
flfaown. 

What  softening  of  character  is  to  be  had,  what  review  of 
their  social  situations  and  duties  is  to  be  taught  by  these  ex- 
amples, to  kings,  to  nobles,  to  men  of  property,  to  women,  and 
to  mfants?  The  royal  family  perished,  because  it  was  royal. 
The  nobles  perished,  because  they  were  noble.  The  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  had  property,  because  they  had 
property  to  be  robbed  of.  The  priests  were  punished,  after 
they  had  been  robbed  of  their  all,  not  for  their  vices,  but  for 
their  virtues  and  their  piety,  which  made  them  an  honour  to 
their  sacred  profession,  and  to  that  nature,  of  which  we  ought 
to  be  proud,  since  they  belong  to  it.  My  lord,  nothing  can  be 
learned  from  such  examples,  except  the  danger  of  being  kings, 
queens,  nobles,  priests,  and  children  to  be  butchered  on  ac- 
count of  their  inlieritance.  These  are  things,  at  which  not 
vice,  not  crime,  not  folly,  but  wisdom,  goodness,  learning, 
JQstice,  probity,  beneficence  stand  aghast.  By  these  examples 
our  reason  and  our  moral  sense  are  not  enlightened,  but  con* 
fininded ;  and  there  is  no  refuge  for  astonished  and  aflfrighted 
virtue,  but  being  annihilated  in  humility  and  submission,  sinking 
into  a  silent  adoration  of  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, and  flying  with  trembling  wings  from  this  world  of  daring 
crimes,  and  feeble,  pusillanimous,  half-bred,  bastard  justice,  to 
the  asylum  of  another  order  of  things,  in  an  unknown  form,  but 
in  a  better  life. 

Whatever  the  politician  or  preacher  of  September  or  of  Oc- 
tober may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  a  most  comfortless,  dis- 
lieartening,  desolating  example.  Dreadful  is  the  example  of 
rained  innocence  and  virtue,  and  the  completest  triumph  of  the 
completest  villany,  that  ever  vexed  and  disgraced  mankind! 
The  example  is  ruinous  in  every  point  of  view,  religious,  morale 
civil,  political.  It  establishes  that  dreadful  maxim  of  Machia- 
vel,  that  in  great  afiairs  men  are  not  to  be  wicked  by  halves. 
This  maxim  is  not  made  for  a  middle  sort  of  beings,  who,  be- 
ctose  they  catmot  be  angels,  ought  to  thwart  their  ambition, 
and  not  endeavour  to  become  infernal  spirits.  It  is  too  well 
exemplified  in  the  present  time,  where  the  faults  and  errors  of 
Immanity,  checked  by  the  imperfect  timorous  virtues,  have 
been  overpowered  by  those,  who  have  stopped  at  no  crime.  It 
ii  a  dreadful  part  of  the  example,  that  infernal  malevolence  has 
had  pious  apologists,  who  read  their  lectures  on  frailties  ^in  fa-^ 
veur  of  crimes;  who  abandon  the  weak,  and  court  the  friendship 
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of  the  wicked.  *  To  root  out  these  maxims,  and  the  examplefl 
that  support  them>  is  a  wise  object  of  jears  of  war.  This  m 
that  war.  This  is  that  moral  war.  It  was  said  by  old  Trivul* 
xio,  that  the  battle  of  Marignan  was  the  battle  of  the  giants,  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  manj  he  had  seen  were  those  of  the  cranea 
and  pjrgniics.  This  is  true  of  the  objects,  at  least,  of  the  con- 
test. For  the  greater  part  of  those,  which  we  have  liitherta 
contended  for,  in  comparison,  were  the  toys  of  children. 

The  October  politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and  good  nature^ 
that  he  supposes,  that  these  very  robbers  and  murderers  theuH 
•elres  are  in  a  course  of  amelioration ;  on  what  ground  1  cannot 
conceive,  except  on-  the  long  practice  of  ereiy  crime,  and  by 
its  complete  success.  He  is  an  Origenist,  and  believes  in  the 
conversion  of  the  devil.  All  that  runs  in  the  place  of  blood 
in  his  veins,  is  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  is 
SB  soft  as  a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician,  he  might  be  supposed 
to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  supposes  (to  use  his  own  ex* 
presston)  **  that  the  salutary  truths  which  he  inculcates,  ara 
^  makii^  their  way  into  their  bosoms."  Their  bosom  is  a  rock 
rf  granite,  on  which  falsehood  has  long  since  built  her  Btron|( 
hold.  Poor  truth  has  had  a  hard  work  of  it  with  hec  little  pick«> 
ax*     Nothing  but  gunpowder  will  do. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  progress  of  this  sap  of  truth,  he 
gjives  us  a  confession  they  had  made  not  long  before  he  wrote* 
^  Their  fraternity'*  (as  was  lately  stated  by  themselves  in  a 
■olemn  report)  **  has  been  the  brotherhood  of  Cain  and  Abel« 
**  and  they  have  organized  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  famine.'' 
A  very  honest  confession  truly ;  and  much  in  the  spirit  of  their 
oracle,  Boosseau.  Yet,  what  is  still  more  marvellous  than  the 
eonfessioD,  this  is  the  very  fraternity  to  which  our  author  gives 
M  such  an  obliging  invitation  to  accede.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
wacancy  in  the  fraternal  corps  ;  a  brother  and  a  partner  is 
wanted.  K  we  please,  we  may  fill  up  the  place  of  the  butcher- 
ed Abel ;  and  whilst  we  wait  the  destiny  of  the  departed 
brother,  we  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  partnership,  by 
emtering  without  delay  mto  a  shop  of  ready-made  bankruptcy 
and  famine.  These  are  the  douceurs^  by  which  we  are  invited 
to  tegicide  fraternity  and  friendship.  But  still  our  author  con- 
liders  the  confession  as  a  proof,  that  *^  truth  h  making  its  way 
^  into  their  bosoms."  No !  it  is  not  making  its  way  into  their 
boaoma.  It  haa  forced  its  way  into  their  mouths !  The  evil 
■pirit,  by  which  they  are  possessed,  though  essentially  a  liar,  ia 
mrced,  by  the  tortures  of  conscience,  to  confess  tlie  truth ;  to 
enoi^  for  their  condemnation,  but  not  for  their  amend- 
Siiab^peare  very  aptly  expresses  this  kind  of  coafes* 
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Bion,  devoid  of  repentance,  from  the  mouth  of  an  usurper,  9 
murderer,  and  a  regicide — 

— "  We  are  ourselves  compelled, 
"  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faultf^ 
**  To  give  in  eridencc.** 

Whence  is  their  amendment  ?  Why,  the  author  writes,  that 
on  their  murderous  insurrectionary  system  their  own  lives  are 
.not  sure  for  an  hour  ;  nor  has  their  power  a  greater  stability* 
-True.  They  are  convinced  of  it,  and  accordingly  the  wretches 
have  done  all  they  can  to  preserve  their  lives  and  to  secure  their 
power ;  but  not  one  step  have  they  taken  to  amend  the  one,  or 
to  make  a  more  just  use  of  the  other.  Their  wicked  policy  lias 
obliged  them  to  make  a  pause  in  the  only  massacres  in  which 
their  treacheiy  and  cruelty  had  operated  as  a  kind  of  savage 
justice,  that  is,  the  massacre  of  the  accomplices  of  their  crimes : 
They  have  ceased  to  shed  the  inhuman  blood  of  their  fellow 
murderers ;  but  when  they  take  any  of  those  persons  who  con- 
tend for  their  lawful  government,  their  property,  and  their 
religion,  notwithstanding  the  truth,  which  this  author  says  is 
making  its  way  into  their  bosoms,  it  has  not  taught  them  the 
least  tincture  of  mercy.  This  we  plainly  see  by  their  massacre 
at  Quiberen-,  where  they  put  to  death,  with  every  species  of 
contumely,  and  without  any  exception,  every  prisoner  of  war, 
who  did  not  escape  out  of  their  hands.  To  have  had  property, 
to  have  been  robbed  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  regain  it — these 
are  crimes  irremissible,  to  which  every  man,  who  regards  his 
property  or  his  life,  in  every  country,  ought  well  to  look  in  all 
connexion  with  those,  with  whom,  to  have  had  property  was  an 
offence,  to  endeavour  to  keep  it,  a  second  offence,  to  attempt 
to  regain  it,  a  crime,  that  puts  the  offender  out  of  all  the  laws 
of  peace  or  war.  You  cannot  see  one  of  those  wretches  with- 
out an  alarm  for  your  life  as  well  aayour  goods.  They  are  like 
the  worst  of  the  French  and  Italian  banditti,  who,  whenever 
they  robbed,  were  sure  to  murder. 

Are  they  not  the  very  same  ruffians,  thieves,  assassins,  and 
regicides,  that  they  were  from  the  beginning  ?  Have  they  di- 
▼ersified  the  scene  by  the  least  variety,  or  produced  the  face 
of  a  single  new  villany.  Tadet  harum  qtiotidianarumfomui' 
rum.  Oh !  but  I  shall  be  answered,  it  is  now  quite  another 
thing: — They  are  all  changed: — You  have  not  seen  them  in 
jiheir  state  dresses : — This  makes  an  amazing  difference : — The 
new  habit  of  the  directory  is  so  charmingly  fancied,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  fall  in  love  with  so  well  dressed  a  constitu- 
tion:— The  costume  of  the  sansculotte  constitution  of  1793 
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ms  absolutely  insufferable.     The  committee  for  foreign  aflfairt 
Were  such  slovens,  and  stank  so  abominablj,  that  no  Muscadin 
ambassador  of  the  smallest  degree  of  delicacy  of  nerves  could 
come  within  ten  yards  of  them : — but  now  tliey  are  so  powder- 
ed and  perfumed  and  ribbanded  and  sashed  and  plumed,  that, 
though  they  are  grown  infinitely  more  insolent  in  their  fine 
cloths,  even  than  they  were  in  their  ra^  (and  that  was  enough) 
as  they  now  appear,  there  is  something  in  it  more  grand  and 
noble,  something  more  suitable  to  an  awful  Roman  senate,  re* 
ceiving  the  homage  of  dependant  tetrarchs.      Like  tliat  senate 
(their  perpetual  model  for  conduct  towards  other  nations)  they 
permit  their  vassals  (during  their  good  pleasure)  to  assume  the 
same  of  kings,  in  order  to  bestow  more  d^nity  on  the  suite  and 
retinue  of  tlie  sovereign  republic  by  the  nominal  rank  of  their 
slaves — Ut  haheant  instnimenta  servitutis  el  reges.      All  this 
is  very  fine,  undoubtedly ;  and  ambassadors,  whose  hands  are 
almost  out  for  want  of  employment,  may  long  to  have  their  part 
in  this  august  ceremony  of  the  republic  one  and  indivisible.  But, 
with  great  deference  to  the  new  diplomatic  taste,  we  old  people 
must  retain  some  square-toed  predilection  for  the  fasJu'ons  of 
our  youth.     I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me,  my  lord,  again  falling 
into  my  usual  vanity,  in  valuing  myself  on  the  eminent  men 
whose  society  I  once  enjoyed.      I  remember  in  a  conversation 
I  once  had  with  my  ever  dear  friend  Garrick,  who  was  the  first 
of  actors,  because  he  was  the  most  acute  observer  of  nature  I 
ever  knew,  I  asked  him,  how  it  happened  that   whenever  a 
senate  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  audience   seemed   always 
disposed  to  laughter?  He  said  the  reason  was  plain;  the  audi- 
ence was  well  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  most  of  the  senators. 
They  knew,  that  they  were  no  other  than  candle  snuffers,  re- 
volutionary scene-shifters,  second  and  third  mob,  prompters, 
clerks,  executioners,  who  stand  with  their  ax  on  their  shoulders 
by  the  wheel,  grinners  in  the  pantomime,  murderers  in  tragedies, 
who  make  ugly  faces  under  black  wigs ;  in  short,  the  very  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  was  of  course,  that  tiie  con- 
trast of  the  vileness  of  the  actors  with  the  pomp  of  their  habits 
naturally  excited  ideas  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

So  it  was  at  Paris  on  the  inaugural  day  of  the  constitution  for 
the  present  year.  The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend at  this  investiture  of  the  directory ; — for  so  they  call  the 
managers  of  their  burlesque  government.  The  diplomacy,  who 
Were  a  sort  of  strangers,  were  quite  awe  struck  with  "  the  pride^ 
^  pomp,  and  circumstance"  of  this  majestic  senate ;  whilst  the 
sansculotte  gallery  instantly  recognized  their  old  insurrectiona- 
ry acquaintance,  burst  out  into  a  horse  laugh  at  their  absurd 
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fineijr,.Mid  teU^them  in  infinitely  greater  contempt,  thu  whiht 
thejr  prowled  about  the  streeta  in  the  pantalooaa  of  the  laat 
year's  constitution)  when  their  legislators  appeared  honestly, 
with  their  daggers  in  their  belts,  and  their  pistols  peeping  out 
of  their  side  pocket  holes,  like  a  bold  brave  banditti,  as  they 
are.  The  Parisians  (and  I  am  much  of  their  mind)  think  that 
n  thief  with  a  crape  on  his  visage,  is  much  worse  than  a  bar»* 
faced  knave ;  and  that  such  robbers  richly  deserve  all  the  pe* 
palties  of  all  the  black  acts.  In  this  tlieii  thin  diguise,  their 
comrades  of  the  late  abdicated  sovereign  Canaille  hooted  and 
biased  them ;  and  from  that  day  have  no  other  name  for  then^ 
than  what  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  render  into  English,  impossible 
to  make  it  very  civil  English :  it  belongs  indeed  to  the  language 
ctf  the  Halles;  but,  witliout  being  instructed  in  that  dialect,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  polite  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  no  man 
€:ould  be  a  complete  master  of  French.  Their  Parisian  bre» 
tbren  called  them  gueux  plunieeSf  which,  though  not  elegant, 
is  expressive  and  characteristic: — ^^fenthered  scoiindrels^^  I 
think  comes  the  nearest  to  it  in  that  kind  of  English.  But  wt 
|u*e  now  to  understand,  that  these  Chieux,  for  no  other  reasooi 
that  I  can  divine,  except  their  red  and  white  cloaths,  (brm  at 
last  a  state,  with  which  we  may  cultivate  amity,  and  have  a 
prospect  of  the  blessings  of  a  secure  and  permanent  peace.  la 
effect  then,  it  was  not  with  the  men,  or  their  principles,  or  their 
politics,  that  we  quarrelled.  Our  sole  dislike  was  to  the  cutdT 
their  cloaths. 

But  to  pass  over  their  dresses — Good  God  !  in  what  habita 
did  the  representatives  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  appear, 
when  they  came  to  swell  the  pomp  of  their  humiliation,  and  at« 
tevded  in  solemn  function  this  inauguration  of  regicide  ?  That 
would  be  the  curiosity.  Under  what  robes  did  they  cover  the 
disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  whole  college  of  kings  ?  What 
warehouses  of  masks  and  domuios  furnished  a  cover  to  the  na< 
kedness  of  ti'eir  shame  ?  The  shop  ought  to  be  known ;  it  will 
soon  have  a  good  trade.  Were  the  dresses  of  the  ministers 
of  those  lately  called  potentates,  who  attended  on  that  occaskiUi 
taken  from  the  wardrobe  of  that  property  man  at  the  opera^ 
from  whence  my  old  acquaintance  Anacharsis  Cloots^  some 
years  ago,  equipped  a  body  of  ambassadors,  whom  he  conduct* 
ed,  as  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  bar  of  what  was 
called  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Among  those  mock  minia* 
ters,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  was  the  representa^ 
tive  of  the  British  nation,  who  unluckUy  was  wanting  at  the  late 
ceremony.  In  the  face  of  all  the  real  ambassadors  of  the  so^ 
Tereigqs  of  Europe  waa  this  ludicrous  representation  of  their 
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lerenl  subjects,  under  the  name  of  oppressed  sovere^gtis,"^  ex- 
liibited  to  the  assembly ;  that  assembly  received  an  harangue  in 
the  name  of  those  sovereigns  against  their  kings,  delivered  by 
this  Cloots,  actually  a  subject  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of 
Ambassador  of  the  Human  Race.  At  that  time  there  was  only 
a  feeble  reclamation  from  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  these  ty- 
rants and  oppressors.  A  most  gracious  answer  was  given  to 
the  ministers  of  the  oppressed  sovereigns :  and  they  went  so 
fiur  on  that  occasion  as  to  assign  tUbm,  in  that  assumed  charac- 
ter, a  box  at  one  of  their  festivals. 

I  was  willing  to  indulge  myself  in  a  hope,  that  this  second 
ippearance  of  ambassadors  was  only  an  msolent  mummery  of 
the  same  kind ;  but  alas !  Anacharsis  himself,  all  fanatic  as  he 
was,  could  not  have  imagined,  that  his  opera  procession  should 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  themselves  to  make 
the  same  proaitration  that  was  made  by  those  who  dared  to  re- 
present  their  people  in  a  complaint  against  them.  But  in  this 
the  French  republic  has  followed,  as  they  always  affect  to  do, 
and  have  hitherto  done  with  success,  the  example  of  the  ancient 
KomaBs,  who  shook  all  governments  by  listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  subjects,  and  soon  after  brought  the  kings  them- 
selves to  answer  at  their  bar.  At  this  last  ceremony  the  am- 
bassadors had  not  Cloots  for  their  Cotterel. — Pity  that  Cloots 
had  not  had  a  reprieve  from  the  guillotine  'till  he  had  com- 
pleated  his  work !  But  that  engine  fell  before  the  curtain  had 
Ulen  upon  all  the  dignity  of  the  earth. 

On  this  their  gaudy  day  the  new  regicide  directory  sent  for 
fliat  diplomatic  rabble,  as  bad  as  themselves  in  principle,  but 
infinitdy  worse  in  degradation.  They  called  them  out  by  a 
sort  of  roll  of  their  nations,  one  after  another,  much  in  the  man- 
■er  in  which  they  called  wretches  out  of  their  prison  to  the 
guillotine.  When  these  ambassadors  of  infamy  appeared  before 
tliem,  the  chief  durector,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  treated  each 
of  them  with  a  short,  affected,  pedantic,  insolent  theatric  laco- 
Bom ;  a  sort  of  epigram  of  contempt.  When  they  had  thus  in- 
sulted them  in  a  style  and  language  which  never  before  was 
beard,  and  which  no  sovereign  would  for  a  moment  endure  from 
another,  supposing  any  of  them  frantic  enough  to  use  it,  to  finish 
tbeir  outrage,  they  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretches  out 
of  tbeir  hall  of  audience. 

Anoi^  the  objects  of  this  insolent  buffoonery  was  a  person 
supposed  to  represent  the  king  of  Prussia.    To  this  worthy  re- 

OffHrnin-^^tc  Uie  wkok  proceeding  in  the  procen  verbal  of  tke 
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presentative  thej  did  not  as  much  as  condescend  to  men  lion  hit 
master ;  thej  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  had  one ;  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  solely  to  Prussia  in  the  abstract,  notwith- 
standing the  infinite  obligation  they  owed  to  their  early  pro- 
tector for  their  first  recognition  and  alliance,  and  for  the  part 
of  his  territory  he  gave  into  their  hands  for  the  first-fruits  of 
I  his  homage.  None  but  dead  monarchs  are  so  much  as  mention- 
ed by  them,  and  those  only  to  insult  the  living  by  an  invidious 
comparison.'  They  told  the  Prussians  they  ought  to  learn,  after 
the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great,  a  love  of  France.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  that  he  who  loved  France  so  well  as  to  chastise  it, 
was  not  now  alive  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  rod  (which  indeed 
he  would  have  spared  little)  to  give  them  another  instance  of 
his  paternal  affection.  But  the  directory  were  mistaken.  Tiiese 
are  not  days  in  which  monarchs  value  themselves  upon  the 
title  o{ great:  they  are  grown  philosophic  ;  they  are  satisfied 
to  be  good. 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  this  no  very  long  reflec- 
tion on  the  short  but  excellent  speech  of  the  plumed  Director, 
to  the  ambassador  of  Cappadocia.  The  imperial  ambassador 
was  not  in  waiting,  but  they  found  for  Austria  a  good  Judean 
representation.  With  great  judgment  his  Highness,  the  Grand 
Duke,  had  sent  the  most  atheistic  coxcomb  to  be  found  in  Flo- 
rence, to  represent  at  the  bar  of  impiety,  the  house  of  apostolic 
'majesty,  and  the  descendants  of  the  pious,  though  high-minded 
Maria  Theresa.  He  was  sent  to  humble  the  whole  race  of  Aus- 
tria before  those  grim  assassins,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  whom  they  sent  half  dead  in  a  dung 
cart  to  a  cniel  execution ;  and  this  true-born  son  of  apostacy 
and  infidelity,  this  renegado  from  the  faith  and  from  all  honoui* 
and  all  humanity,  drove  an  Austrian  coach  over  the  stones 
which  were  yet  wet  with  her  blood ; — with  that  blood  which 
dropped  every  step  through  her  tumbrel,  all  the  way  she  was 
drawn  from  the  horrid  prison  in  which  they  had  finished  all  the 
cruelty  and  horrors  not  executed  in  the  face  of  the  sun !  The 
Hungarian  subjects  of  Maria  Theresa,  when  they  drew  their 
swords  to  defend  her  rights  against  France,  called  her,  with 
correctness  of  truth,  though  not  with  the  same  correctness,  per- 
haps, of  grammar,  a  king ;  Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostro  Maria 
Tfeercsa. — She  lived  and  died  a  king,  and  others  will  have  sub- 
jects ready  to  make  the  same  vow  when,  in  either  sex,  they 
show  themselves  real  kings. 

When  the  directory  came  to  tliis  miserable  fop,  they  bestow- 
ed a  compliment  on  his  matriculation  into  their  philosophy  ;  but 
as  to  his  master,  they  made  to  him,  as  was  reasonable,  a  repri- 
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BaiMl>  not  without  a  pardoD,  and  an  oblique  hint  at  tlic  whole 
Cunilj.  What  indignities  liaye  been  offered  through  this  wretch 
to  his  master,  and  how  well  borne,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  dwell  on  at  present.  I  hope  that  those  who  yet  wear 
royal,  imperial,  and  ducal  crowns,  will  learn  to  feel  as  men  and 
as  kings ;  if  not,  I  predict  to  them,  they  will  not  long  exist  a» 
kings,  or  as  men. 

Grc^t  Britain  was  not  there.  Almost  in  despair,  I  hope  she 
will  never,  in  any  rags  and  covcrsltiis  of  infamy,  be  seen  at  such 
an  exliibition.  The  hour  of  her  final  degradation  is  not  yet  come  ; 
she  did  not  herself  appear  in  the  regicide  presence,  to  be  the 
sport  and  mockery  of  those  bloody  buffoons,  who  in  the  merri- 
ment of  their  pride,  were  insulting  with  every  species  of  conr 
tumely  the  fallen  dignity  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  Britain, 
though  not  personally  appearing  to  bear  her  part  in  this  mon- 
strous tragi-comedy,  was  very  far  from  being  forgotten.  The 
new-robed  regicides  found  a  representative  for  her.  And  who 
was  this  representative  ?  Without  a  previous  knowledge,  any  one 
would  have  given  a  thousand  guesses  before  he  could  arrive  at 
a  toferable  divination  of  their  rancorous  insolence.  They  chose 
to  address  what  they  had  to  say  concerning  tliis  nation  to  the 
ambassador  of  America.  They  did  not  apply  to  thb  ambaS" 
sador  for  a  mediation  : — that,  indeed,  would  have  indicated  a 
want  of  every  kind  of  decency  ;  but  it  would  have  indicated 
Dotliing  more.  But,  in  this  their  American  apostrophe,  your 
brdship  will  observe  they  did  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  hold 
out  to  us  directly,  or  through  any  mediator,  though  in  the  nu)st 
homiliating  manner,  any  idea  whatsoever  of  peace,  or  the  small- 
est desire  of  reconciliation.  To  tlie  States  of  America  them-' 
selves  they  paid  no  compliment.  They  paid  their  compliment 
to  Washington  solely;  and  on  what  ground?  This  most  respecta- 
ble commander  and  magistrate  might  deserve  commendation 
on  very  many  of  those  qualities,  which  they,  who  most  disap- 
prove some  part  of  his  proceedings,  not  more  justly,  tlian  free- 
ly, attribute  to  him ;  but  they  found  nothing  to  conunend  in 
him,  "  bnt  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Great  Britain.**  I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  whole  history  of  our  European  wars,  there 
never  was  such  a  compliment  paid  from  the  sovereign  of  one 
state  to  a  great  chief  of  another.  Not  one  ambassador  from 
any  one  of  those  powers,  who  pretend  to  live  in  amity  with  this 
kingdom,  took  the  least  notice  of  that  unlicard-of  declaration ; 
Dor  will  Great  Britain,  till  she  is  known  with  certainty  to  be 
true  to  her  own  dignity,  find  any  one  disposed  to  feel  for  tlie 
indignities  that  are  offered  to  her.  To  say  the  truth,  those 
Dwerable  creatures  were  all  silent  under  the  insults,  that  were 
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oflfered  to  themselves.  Thej  pocketed  their  epigrams,  as  ais« 
bassadfNni  formerlj  took  the  gold  boxes,  and  miniature  pictures 
■et  in  diamonds,  presented  them  bj  sovereigns,  at  whose  courts 
they  had  resided.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  by  the  next  post 
they  fiuthfully  and  promptly  transmitted  to  their  masters  the 
honours  they  had  received.  I  can  easily  conceive  the  epigram, 
which  will  be  presented  to  Lord  Auckland  or  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  as  hereafter,  according  to  circumstances,  they  may 
happen  to  represent  this  kingdom.  Few  can  have  so  little 
imagination,  as  not  readily  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  boxes 
of  epigrammatic  lozenges,  that  will  be  presented  to  them. 

But,  luB  nugCR  ^eria  dticunt  in  mala.  The  conduct  of  the 
regicide  faction  is  perfectly  systematic  in  every  particular,  and 
it  appears  absurd  only  as  it  is  strange  and  uncouth ;  not  as  it  has 
in  application  to  the  ends  and  objects  of  their  policy.  When 
by  insult  after  insult  they  have  rendered  the  character  of  sove- 
reigns vile  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  they  know  there  is  but 
one  step  more  to  their  utter  destruction.  All  authority  in  a 
^eat  degree  exists  in  opinion :  royal  authority  most  of  all. 
The  supreme  majesty  of  a  monarch  cannot  be  allied  with  con- 
tempt. Men  would  reason  not  unplausibly,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  get  rid  of  the  monarchy  at  once,  than  to  suflfer  that, 
which  was  instituted,  and  well  instituted,  to  support  the  glory 
of  the  nation,  to  become  the  instrument  of  its  degradation  and 
disgrace. 

A  good  many  reflections  will  arise  in  your  lordship's  mind 
upon  the  time  and  circumstances  of  that  most  insulting  and 
atrocious  declaration  of  hostility  against  this  kingdom.  The 
declaration  was  made  subsequent  to  the  noble  lord's  encomium 
on  the  new  regicide  constitution ;  after  the  pamphlet  had  made 
something  more  than  advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
that  ungracious  race,  and  had  directly  disowned  all  those  who 
adhered  to  the  original  declaration  in  favour  of  monarchy.  It 
was  even  subsequent  to  the  unfortunate  declaration  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  (which  this  pamphlet  but  too  truly  announced) 
of  the  readiness  of  our  government  to  enter  into  Connexions  of 
friendship  with  that  faction.  Here  was  the  answer,  from  the 
throne  of  regicide,  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  They  gp  out  of  their  way  to  compliment  Oeneral 
Washington  on  the  supposed  rancour  of  his  heart  towards  this 
country.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  they  make  this  compli- 
ment c^  malice  to  the  chief  of  the  United  States,  who  had  first 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce  with  this  kingdom. 
TUs  radical  hatred,  acconUng  to  their  way  of  thinking,  the 
BMit  recenl,  solmn  compacts  of  friendship  cannot,  or  ought  not^ 
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(o  remove.     In  this  malice  to  England,  as  in  the  one  great  com- 
{Nrehensive  virtue,  all  other  merits  of  this  iUustrions  person  are 
entirely  merged. — For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  the  fact  td 
be  so,  as  they  represent  it.     Certainly  it  is  not  for  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's honour  as  a  gentleman,  a  christian,  or  a  president  of  thc^ 
United  States,  after  the  treaty  he  has  signed^  to  entertain  such 
sentiments.     I  have  a  moral  assurance,  that  the  representation 
of  the  regicide  directory  is  absolutely  false  and  groundless.     If 
it  be,  it  is  a  stronger  mark  of  their  audacity  and  insolence,  and 
still  a  stronger  proof  of  the  support  they  mead  to  give  to  the 
mischievous  faction  they  are  known  to  nourish  there  to  the 
ram  of  those  states,  and  to  the  end,  that  no  British  affections 
riiould  ever  arise  in  that  important  part  of  the  world,  which, 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  cordial,  hearty  British  alliance  upon 
the  bottom  of  mutual  interest  and  ancient  affection.     It  shows^ 
in  what  part  it  is,  and  with  what  a  weapon,  they  mean  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  heart  of  Great  Britain.     On<^  really  would  have 
expected,  from  this  new  constitution  of  theirs,  tdiich  had  been 
■ononnced  as  a  great  reform,  and  which  was  to  be,  more  than 
any  of  their  former  experimental  schemes,  alliable  with  other 
nations,  that  they  would,  in  their  very  first  public  act  and  their 
declaration   to  the  collected   representation  of  Europe  and 
America^  have  afiected  some  degree  of  moderation,  or,  at  leasts 
have  observed  a  guarded  silence  with  regard  to  their  temper  and 
their  views.     No  such  thing ;  they  were  in  haste  to  declare  the 
principles  which  are  spun  into  the  primitive  staple  of  their  frame. 
They  were  afraid,  that  a  moment's  doubt  should  exist  about 
them.     In  their  very  infancy  they  were  in  haste  to  put  their 
hand  on  their  infernal  altar,  and  to  swear  the  same  immortal 
hatred  to  England,  which  was  sworn  in  the  succcession  of  all  the 
short-lived  constitutions  that  preceded  it.     With  them  every 
thing  else  perishes,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed ;  this  hatred 
alone  is  nnmortal.     This  is  their  impure  vestal  fire  that  never 
is  extii^ished ;  and  never  will  it  be  extinguished,  whilst  the 
i^stem  of  regicide  exists  in  France.     What !  are  we  not  to  be-^ 
lieve  them?  Men  are  too  apt  to  be  deceitful  enough  in  their 
professions  of  friendship,  and  this  makes  a  wise  man  walk  with 
some  caution  through  life.     Buch  professions,  in  some  cases, 
nay  be  even  a  ground  of  further  distrust.     But  when  a  man 
declares  himself  your  unalterable  enemy !     No  man  ever  de-^ 
clared  to  another  a  rancour  towards  him  wiiich  he  did  not 
feel.     FaUos  in  amore  odia  non  Jingere^  said  an  author,  wha 
points  his  observations  so  as  to  make  them  remembered. 

Observe,  ray  lord,  that  from  their  invasion  of  Flanders  and 
Holland  to  this  hour,  they  have  never  made  the  soudlest  signifi- 
VOL.  V.  [  6  ] 
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cation  of  a  desire  of  peace  with  this  kingdom,  with  Amtriat  or^ 
indeed,  with  anjr  other  power,  that  I  know  of.     As  superiorly 
they  expect  others  to  begin.     We  have  complied,  as  you  maj 
see.     The  hostile  insolence  with  which  they  gave  such  a  rebuff 
to  our  first  overture  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  did  not  hinder 
us  from  making,  from  the  same  throne,  f  second  advance.     The 
two  houses,  a  second  time,  coincided  in  the  same  sentiments 
with  a  degree  of  apparent  unanimity,  (for  there  was  no  dissen- 
tient voice  bat  yours)  witli  which,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they 
will  be  as  much  ashamed,  as  I  am.     To  this  our  new  humiliatiBg 
overture  (such,  at  whatever  hazard,  I  must  call  it)  what  did  thet 
regicide  directory  answer  ?  Not  one  public  word  of  a  readioea* 
to  treat.     No,  they  feel  their  proud  situation  too  well.     Tbejl 
never  declared,  whether  they  would  grant  peace  to  you  or  not. 
They  only  signified  to  yon  their  pleasure,  as  to  the  terms  en 
which  alone  they  would,  in  any  case,  admit  you  to  it.     Tow 
showed  your  general  disposition  to  peace,  and,  to  forward  it 
you  left  every  thing  open  to  negotiations*     As  to  any  terms  yoU 
can  possibly  obtain,  they  shut  out  all  negotiation  at  the  very^ 
commencement.     They  declared,  that  they  never  would  mate 
a  peace  by  which  any  thing  that  ever  belonged  to  France  should 
be  ceded.     We  would  not  treat  with  the  monarchy,  weakened 
as  it  must  obviously  be  in  any  circumstance  of  restoration,  witb- 
out  a  reservation,  of  something  for  indemnity  and  security,  and 
that  too  in  words  of  the  largest  comprehension.     You  treat  with 
the  regicides  without  any  reservation  at  all.     On  their  part, 
they  assure  you  formally  and  publicly,  that  they  will  give  you 
nothing  in  the  name  of  indemnity  or  security,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

It  is  impossflble  net  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  to  con^ 
sider  the  manner  in  which  such  declarations  would  have  been 
taken  by  your  ancestors  from  a  monarch  distinguished  for  his 
arrogance ;  an  arrogance,  which,  even  more  than  his  ambition^ 
incensed  and  combined  all  Europe  against  him.  Whatever  his 
inward  intentions  may  have  been,  did  liowis  XIV.  ever  make 
a  declaration,  that  the  true  bounds  of  France  were  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Rhhie  i  In  any  overtimes  for  peace, 
did  he  ever  declare,  that  he  would  make  no  sacrifices  to  promote 
it?  His  declarations  were  always  directly  to  the  contrary ;  and 
at  the  peace  of  Ryswick  his  actions  were  to  the  eontrary.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  almost  in  every  instance  victorious,  all 
Europe  was  astonished,  even  those  who  received  them  were 
astonished,  at  his  concessions.  Let  those  who  have  a  miod  to 
see  how  little,  in  comparison,  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious 
of  all  monarchs  ^  to  bo  dreaded,  consult  the  very  judicious. 
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criticd  observatioiM  on  the  politica  of  that  reign,  inserted  in 
the  miiitary  treatise  of  the  marquis  de  Montalambert.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  to  be  dreaded  from  an  ambi* 
lioos  republic,  consult  no  author,  no  military  critic,  no  histori- 
cal critM:.  Let  them  open  tlieir  own  eyes,  which  degeneracy 
and  pusillanimity  have  shut  from  the  light,  that  pains  them,  and 
let  them  not  vainly  seek  their  security  in  a  voluntary  ignoi^ance 
of  their  danger. 

To  dispose  us  towards  this  peace — an  attempt,  in  which  our 
author  hiusi,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  call  it,  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  agree  with  whatever  is  most  seditious,  factious,  and 
treasonable  in  this  country,  we  are  told  by  many  dealers  in 
^peculation,  but  not  so  distinctly  by  the  author  himself  (too 
great  distinctness  of  affirmation  not  being  his  fault) — but  we 
are  told,  that  the  French  have  lately  obtained  a  very  pretty 
tort  of  constitution,  and  that  it  resembles  the  British  constitution, 
as  if  they  had  been  twinned  together  in  the  womb— -mir^  saga- 
usfaUere  ho^pUea  iUcrimen  obscurum.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  yet  made  to  it ;  nor  is  the  noble  autlior.  He 
finds  the  << elements"  excellent;  but  the  disposition  very  in- 
artificial indeed.  Contrary  to  what  we  might  expect  at  Paris 
*-the  meat  is  good,  tiie  cookery  abominable.  I  agree  with  him 
fiilly  in  the  last ;  and  if  I  were  forced  to  allow  the  first,  I  sliould 
still  think  with  our  old  coarse  by-word — that  the  same  power, 
which  fiimished  all  their  former  restorateurSy  sent  also  their 
present  cooks.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine,  and 
of  all  his  productions;  I  remember  his  having  been  one  of  the 
committee  for  forming  one  of  their  annual  constitutions ;  I  mean 
the  admirable  constitution  of  1793,  after  having  been  a  chamber 
council  to  the  no  less  admirable  constitution  of  1791.  This 
piow  patriot  has  his  eyes  still  directed  to  his  dear  native 
country,  netwithstandiijg  her  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  benefac- 
tor. This  outlaw  of  England,  ami  lawgiver  to  France,  is  now, 
in  secret  probably,  trying  his  liand  again ;  and  inviting  us  to 
him  by  making  his  constitution  such,  as  may  give  his  disciples 
a  England  some  plausible  pretext  for  going  into  the  house  that 
he  has  opened.  We  have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  all,  which 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  laboured  to  bring  to 
peifectioQ  for  six  or  seven  centuries,  is  nearly  or  altogether 
matched  in  six  or  seven  days,  at  the  leisure  hours  and  sober 
iatenrab  of  citizen  Thomas  Paine. 

^  But  tbongh  the  treacheroai  tapster  Thomat, 
*'  Haogs  a  new  aogel  two  doors  from  u«, 
**  As  fine  as  daubers*  hand?  can  make  it, 
**  la  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it ; 
**  We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 
**  To  q«it  Uie  sood  old  angel  inn.** 
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Indeed,  in  thiB  good  old  house,  where  everj  thing,  at  least,  k 
well  aired,  I  shall  be  content  to  put  up  my  fatigued  horses,  an4 
here  take  a  bed  for  the  long  n^ht  that  begins  to  darken  upon 
me.     Had  I,  however,  the  honour  (I  must  now  call  it  so)  of 
being  a  member  of  any  of  the  constitutional  clubs,-  I  should 
think  I  had  carried  my  point  most  completely.     It  is  clear,  by 
the  applauses  bestowed  on  what  the  author  calls  this  new  con- 
stitution, a  mixed  oligarchy,  that  the  difference  between  the 
dubbists  and  the  old  adherents  to  the  monarchy  of  this  country 
is  hardly  worth  a  scuffle.     Let  it  depart  in  peace,  and  light  lie 
ihe  earth  on  tlie  British  constitution !  By  this  easy  manner  of 
treating  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  the  constitution  for  a 
great  kingdom,  and  by  letting  loose  an  opinion,  that  they  may 
pe  made  by  any  adventurers  in  speculation  in  a  small  given  time, 
and  for  any  country,  all  the  ties,  which,  whether  of  reason  or 
prejudice,  attach  mankind  to  their  old,  habitual,  domestic  go- 
vernments, are  not  a  little  loosened :  all  communion,  which  the 
fiimilarity  of  the  basis  has  produced  between  all  the  governments 
that  compose  what  we  call  the  christian  world  and  the  republic 
of  Europe,  would  be  dissolved.     By  these  hazarded  speculations 
France  is  more  approximated  to  us  in  constitution  than  in  situa- 
tion, and  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  ancient  system  of 
Europe,  we  approach  to  that  connexion,  which  alone  can  remain 
to  us,  a  close  alliance  with  tlie  new  discovered  moral  and  politi- 
cal world  in  France. 

These  tiicories  would  be  of  little  importance,  if  we  did  not 
only  know,  but  sorely  feel,  that  there  is  a  strong  jacobin  faction 
in  this  country,  which  has  long  employed  itself  in  speculating 
jupon  constitutions,  and  to  whom  the  circumstance  of  their  go- 
ivemment  being  home-bred  and  prescriptive,  seems  no  sort  of 
recommendation.  What  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best  system 
of  liberty  that  a  nation  ever  enjoyed,  to  them  seems  the  yoke 
of  an  mtolerable  slavery.  This  speculative  faction  had  long 
been  at  work.  The  French  revolution  did  not  cause  it:  it 
only  discovered  it,  increased  it,  and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  its 
pperations.  I  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  in  thia 
country,  and  from  English  writers  and  English  caballers,  that 
France  herself  was  instituted  in  this  revolutionary  fury.  The 
communion  of  these  two  factions  upon  any  pretended  basis  of 
similarity  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration.  They  are 
always  considering  the  formal  distributions  of  power  in  a  consti- 
tution :  the  moral  basis  they  consider  as  nothing.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  my  opinion:  I  consider  the  moral  basis  as  every 
fhing ;  the  formal  arrangements,  further  than  as  they  promote 
|he  mpral  principles  of  government,  and  the  keeping  desperate- 
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ly  wicked  pereons  as  the  subjects  of  laws  and  not  the  makers 
of  them,  to  be  of  little  importance.  What  signifies  the  cutting 
and  shuffling  of  cards,  while  the  pack  still  remains  the  same  ? 
As  a  basis  for  such  a  connection,  as  has  subsisted  between  the 
powers  of  Europe,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  the  lapses 
and  frailties  of  men,  and  that  was  enough ;  but  this  new  pre* 
tended  republic  has  given  us  more  to  apprehend  from  what 
they  call  their  virtues,  than  we  had  to  dread  from  the  vices  of 
other  men.  Avowedly  and  systematically  they  have  given  the 
upper  hand  to  all  the  vicious  and  degenerate  part  of  human 
pature.  It  is  fropi  their  lapses  and  deviations  from  their  prin- 
ciple, that  alone  we  have  any  thing  to  hope. 

I  bear  another  inducement  to  fraternity  with  the  present 
rulers.  They  have  murdered  one  Robespierre.  This  Kobes- 
pierre  they  tell  us  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  now  that  he  is  put 
oat  of  the  way,  all  will  go  well  in  France.  Astrsea  will  again 
return  to  that  earth  from  which  she  has  been  an  emigrant,  and 
all  nations  will  resort  to  her  golden  scales.  It  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  very  instant  the  mode  of  Paris  is  known  here, 
it  becomes  all  the  fashion  in  London.  This  is  their  jargon.  It 
is  the  old  bon  ton  of  robbers,  who  cast  their  common  crimes  on 
the  wickedness  of  their  departed  associates.  I  care  little  about 
the  memory  of  this  same  Robespierre.  I  am  sure  he  was  an 
execrable  villain.  I  rejoiced  at  his  punishment  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  I  should  at  the  execution  of  the  present  directory, 
or  any  of  its  members.  But  who  gave  Robespierre  the  power 
of  being  a  tyrant  ?  and  who  were  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny  ? 
The  present  virtuous  constitution-mongers.  He  was  a  tyrant, 
they  were  his  satellites  and  his  hangmen.  Their  sole  merit  it 
in  the  murder  of  their  colleague.  They  have  expiated  their 
other  mnrders  by  a  new  murder.  It  has  always  been  the  case 
among  this  banditti.  They  have  always  had  the  knife  at  each 
others  throats,  after  they  had  almost  blunted  it  at  the  throats 
of  every  honest  man.  These  people  thought,  that,  in  the  com- 
merce of  murder,  he  was  like  to  have  the  better  of  the  bargain, 
if  any  time  was  lost :  they  therefore  took  one  of  their  short 
revolutionary  methods,  and  massacred  him  in  a  manner  so  per- 
fidious/and  cruel,  as  would  shock  all  humanity,  if  the  stroke  was 
not  struck  by  the  present  rulers  on  one  of  tlieir  own  associates. 
But  this  last  act  of  infidelity  and  murder  is  to  expiate  ail  the  rest, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  the  amity  of  an  humane  and  virtuous 
sovereign  and  civilized  people.  I  have  heard  that  a  Tartar 
believes,  when  he  has  killed  a  man,  that  all  his  estimable  quali- 
ties pass  with  his  clothes  and  arms  to  the  murderer :  But  I  have 
arver  beard,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  any  savage  Scytbian> 
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tbat  if  be  kills  a  brother  villain,  he  is,  ipso  facto,  absolTcd  of 
all  his  own  offences.  ^The  Tartarian  doctrine  is  the  most  tena- 
ble opinion.  The  murderers  of  Robespierre,  besides  what  they 
are  entitled  to  by  being  engaged  in  the  same  tontine  of  infamy, 
are  his  representatives,  liave  inherited  all  his  murd^fous  quali- 
ties,  in  addition  to  their  own  private  stock.  But  it  seems,  we 
arc  always  to  be  of  a  party  with  the  last  and  victorious  assassins. 
1  confess>  I  am  of  a  different  mind ;  and  am  rather  inclined,  of 
the  two,  to  think  and  speak  less  hardly  of  a  dead  ruffian,  tiian 
to  associate  with  the  living.  I  could  better  bear  the  stench  of 
the  gibbeted  murderer,  than  the  society  of  the  bloody  felons 
who  yet  annoy  the  world.  Whilst  they  wait  the  recompense 
due  to  their  ancient  crimes,  they  merit  new  puuislunent  by  the 
new  offences  they  commit.  There  is  a  period  to  the  oflfences 
of  Hobespierre*  They  survive  in  his  assassins.  Better  a  living 
dog»  says  the  old  proverb,  than  a  dead  Ibn ;  not  so  here.  Mur- 
dajfers  and  hogs  never  look  well  till  they  are  hanged.  From 
▼illany  no  good  can  arise,  but  in  the  example  of  its  fiaite.  So  I 
leave  them  their  dead  Robespierre,  either  to  gibbet  his,memory, 
or  to  deify  him  in  their  pantheon  with  their  Marat  and  their 
Mirabeau. 

It  is  asserted,  that  this  government  promises  stability  ;  God 
of  his  mercy  forbid !  If  it  should,  nothing  upon  earth  besides 
itself  can  be  stable.  We  declare  this  stability  to  be  the  ground 
of  our  making  peace  with  them.  Assuming  it,  therefore,  that 
the  men  and  the  system  are  what  I  have  described,  and  that 
they  have  a  determined  hostility  against  this  country,  an  hos- 
tility not  only  of  policy  but  of  predilection ;  then  I  thmk  that 
every  rational  being  would  go  along  with  me  in  coasidering  its 
permanence  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  look  for  peace  with  such  a  thing  in  any  of  its  monstrous 
shapes,  which  I  deprecate,  it  must  be  in  that  state  of  disorder, 
confusion,  discord,  anarchy,  and  insurrection,  such  as  might 
oblige  the  momentary  rulers  to  forbear  their  attempts  on  neigh- 
bouring states,  or  to  render  these  attempts  less  operative,  if 
they  should  kindle  new  wars.  When  was  it  heard  before,  that 
the  internal  repose  of  a  determined  and  wicked  enemy,  and  the 
strength  of  his  government,  became  the  wish  of  his  neighbour, 
and  a  security  against  either  his  malice  or  his  ambition  ?  The 
direct  contrary  has  always  been  inferred  from  that  state  of 
thing? ;  accordingly,  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  those,  who 
would  preserve  themselves  against  the  enterprises  of  such  a 
malignant  and  mischievous  power,  to  cut  out  so  much  work  for 
him  in  his  own  states,  as  might  keep  his  dangerous  activity  em- 
pbyed  at  home. 
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It  »  said  in  vindication  of  this  system,  which  demands  the 
stability  of  the  regicide  power  as  a  ground  for  peace  with  them, 
that  when  they  have  obtained,  as  now,  it  is  said  (though  not  by 
thb  noble  author)  they  have,  a  permanent  government,  they 
will  be  abk  to  preserve  amity  with  this  kingdom,  and  with 
others  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in  their  neighbonrhood. 
Granted.  T  ley  will  be  able  to  do  so,  without  questbn ;  but 
nre  they  willing  to  do  so  ?  Produce  the  act ;  produce  the  dech- 
Tation.  Have  they  made  any  single  step  towards  it?  Have 
they  ever  once  proposed  to  treat  ? 

The  assurance  of  a  stable  peace,  grounded  on  the  stability  of 
their  system,  proceeds  on  this  hjrpothesis,  that  their  hostility  to 
other  nations  has  proceeded  from  their  anarchy  at  home,  and 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  populace  which  their  government  had 
not  strength  enough  to  master.     This  I  utterly  deny.     I  insist 
upon  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  daring  ccnnmencement  of  ati  their 
hostilities,  and  their  astonishing  perseverance  in  them,  so  aS  ne- 
ver once  in  any  fortune,  high  or  low,  to  propose  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  any  power  in  Europe,  they  have  never  been  actuated 
fay  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  the  people,  I  will  not  say  hiver 
been  moved,  but  impelled  by  them,  and  have  generally  acteti 
under  a  compulsion,  of  which  most  of  us  are,  as  yet^  thank  Ood, 
unable  to  form  an  adequate  idea.     The  war  against  Austria.was 
formally  declared  by  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI. ;  but  who  has 
ever  considered  Louis  XVI.  since  the  revolution,  to  have  been 
the  government?  The  second  regicide  assembly,  then  the  only 
government,  was  the  author  of  that  war,  and  neitlier  the  nominal 
king  nor  the  nomrnai  people  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  it  further 
than  in  a  reluctant  obedience.     It  is  to  delude  ourselves  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  France,  since  their  revolution,  as  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  it  is  something  far  worse.     Anarchy  it  is  undoubted** 
ly,  if  compared  with  government  pursuing  the  peace,  order, 
morals,  and  prosperity  of  the  people.     But  regarding  only  the 
power,  that  has  really  guided  from  the  day  of  the  revolution  to 
this  time,  it  has  been  of  all  governments  the  most  absolute,  des- 
potic, and  effective,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  earth.     Ne- 
ver were  the  views  and  politics  of  any  government  pfirsued 
with  half  the  regularity,  system,  and  method,  that  a  diligent 
observer  nnist  have  contemplated  withamasement  and  terror  in 
theirs.     Their  state  is  not  an  anarchy,  but  a  scries  of  short-lived 
tyrannies.     We  do  not  call  a  republic  with  annual  magistrates 
an  anarchy :  theirs  is  that  kind  of  republic ;  but  the  succession 
is  not  effected  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  magistrate's 
service,  but  by  his  murder.     Every  new  magistracy  succeed- 
wg  by  homicide,  is  auspicated  by  accusing  its  predecessors  in- 
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the  office  of  tyranny,  and  it  continues  by  the  exercise  of  wliat 
they  charged  upon  others. 

This  strong  hand  is  the  law,  and  the  sole  law,  in  their  state. 
I  defy  any  person  to  show  any  other  law,  or  if  any  such  should 
be  found  on  paper,  that  it  is  in  the  smallest  degree,^ or  in  any 
one  instance,  regarded  or  practised.  In  all  their  successions, 
not  one  mapstrate,  or  one  lorm  of  magistracy,  has  expired  by 
ft  mere,  occasional,  popular  tumult :  every  thing  has  been  the 
eJBfect  of  the  studied  machinations  of  the  one  revolutionary  ca- 
bal, operating  within  itself  upon  itself.  That  cabal  is  all  in  all. 
France  has  no  public  ;  it  is  the  only  nation  I  ever  heard  of, 
where  the  people  are  absolutely  slaves,  in  the  fullest  sense,  in 
all  afiairs  public  and  private,  great  and  small,  even  down  to  the 
minutest  and  most  recondite  parts  of  their  household  con- 
cerns.  The  helots  of  Laconia,  the  regardants  to  the  manor 
in  Russia  and  in  Poland,  even  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
know  nothing  of  so  searching,  so  penetrating,  so  heart-breaking 
a  slavery.  Much  would  these  servile  wretches  call  for  our  pity 
under  that  unheard-of  yoke,  if  for  their  perfidious  ^and  unna- 
tural rebellion,  and  for  their  murder  of  the  mildest  of  all  mo- 
narchs,  they  did  not  richly  deserve  a  punishment  not  greater 
than  their  crime. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  take  it  to  be  a  great  mistake,  to 
think,  that  the  want  of  power  in  the  government  furnished  a  na- 
tural cause  of  war ;  whereas,  the  greatness  of  its  power,  joined 
to  its  use  of  that  power,  the  nature  of  its  system,  and  the  per- 
sons who  acted  in  it,  did  naturally  call  for  a  strong  military  re- 
sistance to  oppose  them,  and  rendered  it  not  only  just,  but  ne- 
cessary. But,  at  present,  I  say  no  more  on  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  power  set  up  in  France.  I  may  probably 
trouble  you  with  it  more  at  large  hereafter :  this  subject  calls 
for  a  very  full  exposure ;  at  present,  it  is  enougli  for  me,  if  I 
point  it  out  as  a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
the  true  ground  of  hostility  was  not  rightly  conceived  very 
early  in  this  war,  and  whether  any  tiling  has  happened  to 
change  that  system,  except  our  ill  success  in  a  war,  which,  in 
no  principal  instance,  had  its  true  destination  as  the  object  of 
its  operations.  That  the  war  has  succeeded  ill  in  many  cases, 
is  undoubted ;  but  then  let  us  speak  the  truth  and  say,  we  are 
defeated,  exhausted,  dispirited,  and  must  submit.  This  would 
be  intelligible.  The  world  would  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  ab- 
ject conduct  of  an  undone  nation.  But  let  us  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  our  real  situation,  whilst,  by  every  species  of  humilia- 
tion, we  are  but  too  strongly  displaymg  our  sense  of  it  to  the 
enemy. 
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The  wrilcr  of  the  remarks  in  the  last  week  of  October,  ap* 
pears  to  thhik,  that  the  present  government  in  France  contains 
manj  of  the  elements,  which,  when  properly  arranged,  are 
known  to  form  the  best  practical  governments;  and,  that  the 
Bjstem,  whatever  may  become  its  particular  form,  is  no  longer 
likely  to  be  an  obstacle  to  negotiation.  If  itd  form  now  be  no 
obstacle  to  sucli  negotiatioi*,  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  ever  so. 
Suppose  that  this  government  promised  greater  permanency 
than  any  of  the  former,  (a  point  on  which  I  can  form  no  judg- 
ment) still  a  link  is  wanting  to  couple  the  permanence  of  the 
governjient  with  the  permanence  of  the  peace.  On  this  not 
one  word  is  said :  nor  can  there  be,  in  my  opinion.  This  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  strengthening  the  first  ringlet  of  th6  chaiTt 
that  ought  to  be,  but  that  is  not,  stretched  to  connect  the  two 
propositions.  All  seems  to  be  done,  if  we  can  miake  out,  that 
the  last  French  edition  of  regicide  is  like  to  prove  stable. 

As  a  prognostic  of  this  stability,  it  is  said  to  be  accepted  by 
the  people.    Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  fraternizers,  and 
positively  deny  the  (act.     Some  submission  or  other  has  been 
obtained,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  every  government  that 
hitherto  has  been  set  up.     And  the  same  submission  would,  by 
the  same  means,  be  obtained  for  any  other  project,  that  the  wit 
or  lolly  of  man  could  possibly  devise.     The  constitution  of* 
1790  was  universally  received.     The  constitatbn,  which  fol- 
lowed it,  under  the  name  of  a  convention,  was  universally  sub- 
mitted to.     The  constitution  of  1793  was  universally  accept- 
ed.   Unluckily,  this  yearns  constitution,  which  was  formed  and 
its  genethlbcon  sung  by  the  noble  author  while  it  was  yet  in 
embryo,  or  was  but  just  come  bloody  from  the  womb,  is  the  only 
onei  which  in  its  very  formation  has  been  generally  resisted  by 
a  very  great  and  powerful  party  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  |iarticularly  in  the  capital.     It  never  had  a  popular  choice 
even  in  show ;  those,  who  arbitrarily  erected  the  new  building 
out  of  the  old  materials  of  their  own  convention,  were  obliged 
to  send  for  an  army  to  support  their  work  :  like  brave  gladia-^ 
tors  they  fought  it  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  even  massa- 
cred each  other  in  their  house  of  assembly  in  the  most  edify* 
ing  manner,  and  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  their 
excellencies  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  a  box  in  this  coih 
ttitutional  amphitheatre  of  a  free  people. 

At  length,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  troops  prevailed  over 
the  citizens.  The  citizen  soldiers,  the  ever  famed  national 
guards,  who  had  deposed  and  murdered  their  sovereign,  were 
disarmed  by  the  inferior  trumpeters  of  that  rebellion.  Twenty 
thousand  regular  troops  garrison  Paris.    Thus  a  complete  mili- 
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tarj  goverimient  is  ronned«  It  has  the  strengUiy  and  it  maj' 
count  on  the  stability  of  tliat  kind  of  power.  Thb  power  is  to 
last,  as  long  as  the  Parisians  think  proper.  Every  other  ground 
of  stabHity,  but  from  military  force  and  terror,  is  clean  out  of 
the  question.  To  secure  them  further,  they  have  a  strong 
corps  of  irregulars,  ready  armed.  Thousands  of  those  hell- 
hounds, called  terrorists,  whom  they  had  shut  up  in  prison  on 
their  last  revolution,  as  the  satellites  of  tyranny,  are  let  loose 
on  the  pe^le.  The  whole  of  their  government,  in  its  origina- 
tion, in  its  continuance,  in  all  its  actions,  and  in  all  its  resources, 
is  force ;  and  nothing  but  force.  A  forced  constitutbn,  a  forc- 
ed election,  a  forced  subsistence,  a  forced  requisition  of  sol- 
diers, a  forced  loan  of  money. 

They  differ  nothing  from  all  the  preceding  usurpations,  but 
that,  to  the  same  odium,  a  good  deal  more  of  contempt  is  added. 
In  this  situation,  notwithstanding  all  their  military  force, 
strengthened  with  the  undisciplined  power  of  the  terrorists, 
and  the  nearly  general  disarming  of  Paris,  there  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  before  this  an  insurrection  against  them, 
bat  for  one  cause.  The  people  of  France  languish  for  peace. 
They  all  despaired  of  obtaining  it  from  the  coalesced  powers, 
whilst  they  Imd  a  gang  of  professed  regkides  at  their  head  ; 
and  several  of  the  least  desperate  republicans  would  have  join^ 
ed  with  better  men  to  shake  them  wholly  off,  and  to  produce 
something  more  ostensible,  if  they  had  not  been  reiteratedlj 
told,  that  their  sole  hope  of  peace  was  the  very  contrary  to 
what  they  naturally  imagined.  That  they  must  leave  off  their 
cabals  and  insurrections ;  which  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
bring  in  that  royalty,  which  was  wholly  rejected  by  the  coalescr 
ed  kings.  That,  to  satisfy  them,  they  must  tranquilly,  if  they 
could  not  cordially,  submit  themselves  to  the  tyranny  and  the 
tyrants  they  despised  and  abhorred.  Peace  was  held  out,  by 
the  allied  monarchies,  to  tlie  people  of  France,  as  a  bounty  for 
supporting  tiie  republic  of  regicides.  In  (act,  a  coalition,  be- 
gun for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  that  den  of  robbersi, 
now  exists  only  for  their  suppori^  If  evil  happens  to  the  prin- 
ces of  £urope,  from  the  success  and  stability  of  this  infernal 
business,  it  is  their  own  absolute  crime. 

We  are  to  understand,  however,  (for  sometimes  so  the  au- 
thor hints)  that  something  stable  in  the  constitution  of  regicide 
waft  required  for  our  amity  with  it ;  but  the  noble  remarker  is 
no  more  solicitous  about  this  ppint,  than  he  is  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  whole  body  of  his  October  speculatbns ;  ^*  If,'' 
says  he,  speaking  of  the  regicide,  **  they  can  obtain  a  practica* 
ble  constitution,  even  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  they  will  be 
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la  m  conditioD  to  re-establish  the  accustomed  rehtioas  of  peace 
mad  amity."  Pray  let  us  leave  this  bosh  fighting.  What  it 
seant  by  a  limiied  period  of  tiviu?  Does  it  mean  the  direct 
contrary  to  the  terms,  an  unlimited  period  ?  If  it  is  a  limited 

S^riod,  what  limitation  does  he  fix  as  a  ground  for  his  opinion  ? 
therwiae,  his  Ihnitation  is  unlimited.     If  he  only  requires  a 
constitution  timt  will  last  while  the  treaty  goes  on,  ten  days 
existenre  will  satisfy  his  demands.     He  knows,  tliat  France 
sever  did  want  a  practicable  constitution  nor  a  government, 
ivhich  endured  for  a  limited  period  of  time.     Her  constitutions 
were  but  too  practicable;  and  short  as  was  their  duration,  it 
was  but  too  long.     They  endured  time  enough  for  treaties^ 
which  benefited  themselves,  and  have  done  infinite  mischief  to 
our  cause.    But,  granting  him  his  strange  thesis,  that,  hitherto, 
the  mere  form  or  the  mere  term  of  their  constitutions,  and  not 
their  indisposition,  but  their  instability,  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  not  preserving  the  relations  of  amity ;  how  could  a  consti- 
tution, which  might  not  last  half  an  hour  after  the  noble  lord's 
■^nature  of  the  treaty,  in  the  company  in  which  he  must  sign  it, 
ensure  its  observance  ?  If  you  trouble  yourself  at  all  with  their 
constitutions,  you  are  certainly  more  concerned  with  them  after 
the  treaty  than  before  it,  as  the  observance  of  conventions  is 
of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  the  making  them.     Can 
any  thing  tie  more  palpably  absurd  and  senseless,  than  to  object 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  for  want  of  durability  in  constitutions, 
which  had  an  actual  duration,  and  to  trust  a  constitution,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  writing  had  not  so  much  as  a  practical  ex* 
istence  ?  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  discourse  in 
the  mouths  of  men  of  sense,  but  by  supposing,  that  they  secret- 
ly entertain  a  hope,  that  the  very  act  of  having  made  a  peace 
with  the  regicides«will  give  a  stability  to  the  regicide  system. 
Tfab  will  not  clear  the  discourse  from  the  absurdity,  but  it  will 
account  for  the  conduct,  which  such  reasoning  so  ill  defends. 
What  a  round  about  way  is  this  to  peace :  to  make  war  for  the 
destruction  of  regicides,  and  th/sn  to  give  them  peace  in  order 
to  insure  a  stability,  that  will  enable  them  to  observe  it.     I  say 
ioothii^  of  the  honour  displayed  in  such  a  system.     It  is  plain 
it  militates  with  itself  almost  in  all  the  parts  of  it.     In  one  part 
it  supposes  stability  in  their  constitution,  as  a  ground  of  a  stable 
peace ;  in  another  part  we  are  to  hope  for  peace  in  a  different 
way;  that  is,  by  splitting  this  brilliant  orb  into  little  stars,  and 
this  would  naake  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine.     No,  there  is  no 
system  upon  which  the  peace,  which  in  humility  we  are  to  sup- 
plicate, can  possibly  stand. 
I  believe,  before  this  time,  tliat  the  mere  form  of  a  constitu- 
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lion,  in  sny  countrj,  never  was  fixt  as  the  sole  ground  of  object- 
ing to  a  treaty  with  it.  With  other  circumstances  it  may  be  of 
great  moment.  Wliat  is  incumbent  on  the  assertors  of  the 
fourth  week  of  October  system  to  prove,  is  not  whether  their 
then  expected  constitution  was  likely  to  be  stable  or  transito- 
ry, but  whether  it  promised  to  this  country  and  its  allies,  and 
to  tiie  peace  and  settlement  of  all  Europe,  more  good  will,  or 
more  good  faith,  than  any  of  the  experiments  which  have  gone 
before  it.     On  these  points  I  would  willingly  join  issue. 

Observe,  first,  the  manner  in  which  the  remarker  describes^ 
(very  truly  as  I  conceive;  the  ;)eople  of  France,  under  that-aus* 
picious  government,  and  then  observe  the  conduct  of  tliat  go- 
vernment  to  other  nations.  '^  The  people  without  any  esta- 
<<  blished  constitution  ;  distracted  by  popular  convulsions ;  in 
<*  a  state  of  inevitably  bankruptcy ;  without  any  commerce ; 
<<  with  their  principal  ports  blockaded,  and  without  a  fleet  that 
f*  could  venture  to  face  one  of  our  detached  squadrons.^^  Ad^ 
mitting,  as  fully  as  he  has  stated  it,  this  condition  of  France,  I 
would  fain  know,  how  he  reconciles  this  condition  with  his  ideas 
ptfinjf  kmd  of  a  practicable  constitution^  or  duration  for  4 
limited  period^  which  are  his  sine  qua  non  of  peace.  But, 
passing  by  contradictions,  as  no  fair  objections  to  reasoning,  this 
state  of  things  would  naturally,  at  other  times,  and  in  other  go- 
yernments,  have  produced  a  disposition  to  peace,  almost  on  any 
terms.  But,  in  that  state  of  their  country,  did  the  regicide 
government  solicit  peace  or  amity  with  other  nations,  or  even 
lay  any  specious  grounds  for  it  in  propositions  of  affected  mo- 
(derat^n,  or  in  the  most  loose  and  general  conciliatory  lan- 
guage ?  Ttie  direct  contrary.  It  was  but  a  very  few  days  be^ 
fore  the  noble  writer  had  commenced  his  remarks,  as  if  it  were 
to  refute  him  by  anticipation,  that  his  France  thought  fit  to  lay 
put  a  new  territorial  map  of  dommion,  and  to  declare  to  us  and 
to  all  Europe  what  territories  she  was  willing  to  allot  to  her  own 
empire,  and  what  she  is  content  (during  her  good  pleasure)  to 
leave  to  others. 

This  their  law  of  empire  was  promulgated  without  any  requi? 
sition  on  that  subject,  and  proclaimed  in  a  style,  and  upon  prin- 
ciples, wliich  never  had  been  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  arrogance 
and  ambition.  She  prescribed  the  limits  to  her  empire,  not 
upon  principles  of  treaty,  convention,  possession,  usage,  habi- 
tude, the  distinction  of  tribes,  nations,  or  languages,  but  by  phy- 
sical aptitudes.  Haying  fixed  herself  as  the  arbiter  of  physical 
dominion,  she  construed  the  limits  of  nature  by  her  convenience. 
That  was  nature,  which  most  extended  and  best  secured  the 
empire  of  Fi^uice* 
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I  need  saj  nomore  on  the  insult  offered,  not  only  to  all  equi- 
ty ftod  justice,  but  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  decid- 
ing legal  property  by  pliysical  principles,  and  establishing  tbe 
convenience  of  a  party  as  a  rule  of  public  law.  The  noble  ad- 
vocate for  peace  has,  indeed,  perfectly  well  exploded  this  dar- 
ing and  outrageous  system  of  pride  and  tyranny.  I  am  most 
bappj  in  conrunending  him,  when  he  writes  like  hiooself.  But 
bear,  still  further,  and  in  the  same  good  strain,  the  great  patron 
and  advocate  of  amity  with  this  accommodating,  mild  and  un- 
assuming power,  when  he  reports  to  you  the  law  they  give,  and 
its  immeciiate  effects. — *'  They  amount,  says  he,  to  the  sacri* 
^  fice  of  powers,  that  have  been  the  most  nearly  connected  with 
^  us :  the  direct,  or  indirect,  annexation  to  France  of  all  tbo 
*'  ports  of  the  continent,  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh ;  an  im- 
^  mense  accession  of  territory ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  abaii- 

'<  DOHMEKT  OF  THE  IVDEPENDCNCE  OF  EuROPE  !^    This  is  the 

LAW  (the  author  and  I  use  no  different  terms;  which  this  new 
government*  almost  as  soon  as  it  could  cry  in  the  cradle,  and  as 
one  of  the  very  first  acts,  by  which  it  auspicated  its  entrance 
into  function ;  the  pledge  it  gives  of  the  firmness  of  its  policy ; 
such  is  the  law,  that  this  proud  power  prescribes  to  abject  na- 
tions. What  is  the  conunent  upon  this  law,  by  the  great  juristi 
who  recommends  us  to  the  tribunal  which  issued  the  decree* 
^  An  obedience  to  it,  would  be  (says  he)  dishonourable  to  ua^ 
**  and  exhibit  us  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity,  as  submit* 
^  ting  to  the  law  prescribed  to  us  by  our  enemy." 

Here  I  recognize  the  voice  of  a  British  plenipotentiary:  I 
begin  to  feel  proud  of  my  country.  But,  alas,  the  short  date 
of  human  elevation !  The  accents  of  dignity  died  upon  hii 
tongue.  This  author  will  not  assure  us  of  his  sentiments  for 
the  whole  of  a  pamphlet ;  but  in  the  sole  energetic  part  of  it, 
he  does  not  continue  the  same  through  a  whole  sentence,  if  it 
happens  to  be  of  any  sweep  or  compass.  In  the  very  womb  of 
this  last  sentence,  pregnant,  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  Herculean 
there  is  formed  a  little  bantling  of  the  mortal  race,  a  degenerate 
puny  parenthesis,  that  totally  frustrates  our  most  sanguine  views 
and  expectations,  and  disgraces  the  whole  gestation.  Here  is 
this  destructive  parenthesis,  <'  unless  some  adequate  compen- 
sation be  secured  to  ti9." — To  us  !  The  christian  world  may 
shift  finr  itself,  Europe  may  groan  in  slavery,  we  may  be  dis- 
honoured by  receiving  law  from  an  enemy,  but  all  is  well,  pro- 
vided the  compensation  to  ua  he  adequate.  To  what  are  we 
reserved  ?  An  adequate  compensation  *^  for  the  sacrifice  of 
'^  powers  the  most  nearly  connected  with  us ;" — an  adequate 
rompensation  *<  for  the  direcl  or  indirect  annexation  to  France 
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^  of  all  the  ports  of  the  contiDent>  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh ;" 
: — an  adtcpuUt  compensation  '^  for  the  abandonment  of  the  inde- 
^  pendence  of  Europe !"  Would  that  when  all  our  manly  sen- 
timents are  thus  changed,  our  manly  language  were  changed 
along  with  them;  and  that  the  English  tongue  were  not  em- 
ployed to  utter  what  our  ancestors  never  dreamed  could  enter 
ratoan  English  heart ! 

But  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  adequate  compensation.— 
Who  is  to  furnish  it  ?  From  what  funds  is  it  to  be  drawn  ?  Is 
it  by  another  treaty  of  commerce  ?  I  have  no  objections  to  treai- 
ties  of  commerce,  upon  principles  of  commerce. — TraflGlck  for 
traffick — all  is  fair.  But  commerce,  in  exchange  for  empire, 
for  safety,  for  glory !  We  set  out  in  our  dealing  with  a  misera- 
ble cheat  upon  ourselves.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  we  may 
Iirevail  on  this  proud,  philosophical,  military  republic,  which 
ooks  down  with  contempt  on  trade,  to  declare  it  unfit  for  the 
sovereign  of  nations  to  oe  eundem  negatUUorem  et  dominum; 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  maxim  of  her  state,  the  English  in  France 
may  be  permitted,  as  the  Jews  are  in  Poland  and  in  Turkey, 
to  execute  all  the  little  inglorious  occupations ;  to  be  the  sellem 
of  new  and  the  buyers  of  old  cloaths ;  to  be  their  brokers  and  fac- 
tors, and  to  be  employed  in  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits, 
whilst  the  master  republic  cultivates  the  arts  of  empire,  pre- 
scribes the  forms  ot  peace  to  nations,  and  dictates  laws  to  a 
subjected  world.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that,  when  we  have 
surrendered  half  Europe  to  them  in  hope  of  this  compensation, 
the  republic  will  confer  upon  us  those  privileges  of  dishonour  ? 
Are  we  quite  certain,  that  she  will  permit  us  to  farm  the  guil- 
lotine ;  to  contract  for  the  provision  of  her  twenty  thousand 
Bastiles ;  to  furnish  transports  for  the  myriads  of  her  exiles  to 
Guiana ;  to  become  commissioners  for  her  naval  stores,  or  to 
engage  for  the  clothing  of  those  armies  which  are  to  subdue 
the  poor  reliques  of  christian  Europe  ?  No  I  She  is  bespoke  by 
the  Jew  subjects  of  her  own  Amsterdam  for  all  these  services. 

But  if  these,  or  matters  similar,  are  not  the  compensations  the 
remarker  demands,  and  that,  on  consideration,  he  finds  them 
neither  adequate  nor  certain,  who  else  is  to  be  the  chapman, 
and  to  furnish  the  purchase  money  at  this  market  of  all  the 
grand  principles  of  empire,  of  law,  of  civilization,  of  morals,  and 
of  religion ;  where  British  faith  and  honour  are  to  be  sold  by 
inch  of  candle?  Who  is  to  be  the  dedecorum  prdiosus  emptor.^ 
Is  it  the  Navis  Hispatuz  Magisler  ?  Is  it  to  be  furnished  by 
the  prince  of  Peace :  Unquestbnably.  Spain  as  yet  possesses 
nunes  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  may  ^ve  us  in  pesos  dtiros  an 
adequate  compensatibn  for  our  honour  and  our  virtue.    When 
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tiiese  things  are  at  all  to  be  8oId>  tliej  are  the  vilest  commodir' 
ties  at  market. 

It  is  full  as  singnlar,  as  any  of  the  other  singularities  in  thi9 
work,  that  the  remarker,  talking  so  much,  as  he  does,  of  cessions 
and  compensations,  passes  by  Spain  in  his  general  settlement, 
m  if  there  were  no  such  country  on  the  globe :  as  if  there  were 
DO  Spain  in  Europe,  no  Spain  in  America.  But  this  great 
matter  of  political  deliberation  cannot  be  put  out  of  our  thoughts 
by  his  silence.  She  has  furnished  compensations ; — not  to  you, 
bat  to  France.  The  regicide  republic,  and  the  still  nominally 
subsisting  monarchy  of  Spain,  are  united,  and  are  united  upon 
a  principle  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  bitter  enmity  to  Oreat  Britain. 
The  noble  writer  has  here  another  matter  for  meditation.  It  is 
not  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh  that  the  ports  are  in  the  hands 
of  France :  they  are  in  the  hands  of  France  from  Hamburgh  to 
Gibraltar.  How  long  the  new  dominion  will  last,  I  cannot  teh ; 
bat  France  the  republic  has  conquered  Spain,  and  the  ruling 
party  in  that  court  acts  by  her  orders  and  exists  by  her  power^. 

The  noble  writer,  in  his  views  into  futurity,  has  forgotten  to 
kM>k  back  to  the  past.  If  he  chooses  it,  he  may  recollect,  that 
on  the  prospect  of  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  still  more 
on  the  event,  all  Europe  was  moved  to  its  foundations.  In  the 
treaties  of  partition,  that  first  were  entered  into,  and  in  the  war 
that  afterwards  blazed  out,  to  prevent  those  crowns  from  being 
actually  or  virtually  united  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  predo- 
minance of  France  in  Spain,  and,  above  all,  in  the.  Spanish  Indies, 
was  the  great  object  of  all  these  movements  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field.  Tlie  grand  alliance  was  formed  upon  that  appre- 
hension.— On  that  apprehension  the  mighty  war  was  contmued 
daring  such  a  number  of  years,  as  the  degenerate  and  pusillani- 
mous impatience  of  our  dwindled  race  can  hardly  bear  to  have 
reckonea :-— a  war,  equal  within  a  few  years  in  duration,  and  not 
perhaps  inferior  in  bloodshed,  to  any  of  those  great  contests  for 
empire,  which  in  history  make  the  most  awful  matter  of  record- 
ed memory. 

Ad  confligVDdam  venicntibai  ondiq ;  P(pdi% 
Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concuna  tumultu 
Honrida  coDtremupre  sub  altis  sthern  auris. 
In  dobioa;  fuit  nb  otrorum  rccna  cadenduoi 
Omoibus  humaaii  euet  terriU];  mariq;— 

When  this  war  was  ended  (I  cannot  stay  now  to  examine  how) 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  object  of  the  treaty.  When  it 
was  finind  impracticable,  or  less  desirable  than  before,  wholly  to 
exclude  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race  from  that  immense  suc- 
tbe  poinf  of  Utrecht  was  to  prevent  the  mischi^  to 
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arise  from  the  influence  of  the  greater  upon  the  lesser  branch. 
His  lordship  is  a  great  member  of  the  diplomatic  body ;  he  has 
of  course  all  the  fundamental  treaties,  which  make  the  public 
statute  law  of  Europe,  by  heart ;  and  indeed  no  active  member 
of  parliament  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  their  general  tenour  and 
leading  provisions.  In  the  trealy,  which  closed  that  war,  and 
of  which  it  is  a  fundamental  part,  because  relating  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  compact,  it  was  agreed,  that  Spain  should  not  give 
any  Uiing  from  her  territory  in  the  West  Indies  to  France* 
This  article,  apparently  onerous  to  Spain,  was  in  truth  highly 
beneficial.  But,  oh,  the  blindness  of  the  greatest  statesman  to 
the  infinite  and  unlooked-for  combinations  of  things,  which  lie 
hid  in  the  dark  prolific  womb  of  futurity !  The  great  tnmk  of 
Bourbon  is^cut  down;  the  withered  branch  is  worked  up  into 
the  construction  of  a  French  regicide  republic.  Here  we 
have  formed  a  new,  unlooked-for,  monstrous,  heterogeneous 
alliance;  a  double-natured  monster j  republic  above  and  mo- 
narchy below.  There  is  no  centaur  of  fiction,  no  poetic  satyr 
of  the  woods ;  nothing  short  of  the  hieroglypliic  monsters  of 
/Egypt,  dog  in  head  and  man  in  body,  that  can  give  an  idea  of 
it.  None  of  these  tilings  can  subsist  in  nature  (so  at  least  it  is 
thought ;)  but  the  moral  world  admits  monsters  wliich  the  phy- 
sical rejects. 

In  this  metamorphosis,  the  first  thing  done  by  Spain,  in  the 
honey-moon  of  her  new  servitude,  was,  with  all  the  hardihood 
of  pusillanimity,  utterly  to  defy  the  most  solemn  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  guarantee  of  Europe.  She  has  yielded 
the  largest  and  fairest  part  of  one  of  the  largest  and  fairest 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  on  the  globe,  to  the  usurp- 
ed powers  of  France.  She  completes  the  title  of  those  powers 
to  the  whole  of  that  important  central  island  of  Hispaniola. 
She  has  solemnly  surrendered  to  the  regicides  and  butchers  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  what  that  court  never  ventured,  perhaps 
never  wished,  to  bestow  on  the  patriarchal  stock  of  her  own 
august  house. 

The  noble  negotiator  takes  no  notice  of  this  portentous  junc- 
tion, and  this  audacious  surrender.  The  effect  is  no  less  than 
the  total  subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  West  Indies^ 
and  indeed  every  where  else.  This  arrangement,  considered 
in  itself,  but  much  more  as  it  indicates  a  complete  union  of 
France  with  Spain,  is  truly  alarming.  Does  he  ieel  nothing  of 
the  change  this  makes  in  that  part  <^his  description  of  the  state 
of  France,  where  he  supposes  her  not  able  to  face  one  of  our 
detached  squadrons?  Does  he  feel  nothing  for  the  condition  of 
Portugal  under  this  new  coalition  ?  b  it  for  this  state  of  thingn 
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he  recommends  bur  jmiction  in  that  common  alliance  as  a  re- 
medy  ?  It  is  surely  already  monstrous  enough.  We  see  every 
itanding  principle  of  policy,  every  old  governing  opinion  of 
Bstiops,  completely  gone  ;  and  with  it  the  foundation  of  all 
their  establmhments.  Can  Spain  keep  herself  internally  where 
she  is,  with  this  connexion?  Does  he  dream,  that  Spain,  un- 
christiaD,  or  even  uncatholic,  can  exist  as  a  monarchy .'  Thia 
author  indulges  himself  in  speculations  of  the  division  of  the 
French  republic.  I  only  say,  that  with  much  greater  reason 
he  m^t  speculate  on  the  republicanbm  and  the  subdivision  of 
Spain^ 

It  is  not  peace  with  France  which  secures  that  feeble  go- 
▼ernment;  it  is  that  peace  which,  if  it  shall  continue,  decisive'^ 
ly  nuDS  Spain.  Such  a  peace  is  not  the  peace  which  the 
lemnant  of  Christianity  celebrates  at  this  holy  season.  In  it 
there  is  no  g)ory  to  Ood  on  high,  and  not  the  least  tincture  of 
good  will  to  man.  What  things  we  have  lived  to  see !  The 
king  of  Spain  in  a  group  of  Moors,  Jews,  and  renegadoes,  and 
the  clergy  taxed  to  pay  for  his  conversion !  The  catholic  king 
in  the  strict  edibraces  of  the  ftiost  nnchristhin  republic !  I  hope 
ve  shall  never  see  his  apostolic  majesty,  his  faithful  majesty^ 
and  the  kii^  defender  of  the  faith,  added  to  that  unhallowed 
and  impious  fraternity. 

The  Doble  author  has  glimpses  of  the  consequences  of  peace 
as  well  as  L  He  feels  for  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  one  of 
the  principal  resources  of  our  commerce  and  our  naval  power^ 
if  pnatical  France  shall  be  established,  as  he  knows  she  must 
be»  in  the  West  Indies^  if  we  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as 
they  may  condescend  to  grant  us.  He  feels,  that  their  very 
coiooiil  mtem  for  the  interior  is  not  compatible  mth  the  ex- 
istence of  oar  colonies.  I  tell  him,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able 
to  deouMMitrate,  that,  being  what  she  is,  if  she  possesses  a  rock 
there  we  cannot  be  safe.  Has  this  author  haa  in  his  view  the 
transactions  between  the  regicide  republic  anfd  the  yet  nominal- 
ly subsbtii^  monarchy  of  Spain  ? 

I  bring  this  matter  under  your  lordship's  consideration,  that 
you  may  have  a  more  complete  view  than  this  author  chooses 
to  ^ive,  of  the  true  France  you  have  to  deal  with,  as  to  its  na-* 
tore,  and  as  to  its  force  ami  its  disposition.  Mark  it,  my  lord, 
France,  in  giving  her  law  to  Spain,  stipulated  for  none  of  her 
indemnities  in  Europe,  no  enlargement  whatever  of  her  frontier. 
Wliil^t  we  are  looking  for  indemnities  from  France,  betraying 
onr  own  safety  in  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  Europe, 
France. secures  hers  by  the  most  important  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory ever  made  in  the  West  Indies,  since  their  first  settlement. 

VOL.   V.  [   8  ] 
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She  appears  ^t  is  only  in  appearance)  to  give  np  the  frontier 
of  SpaiOy  and  she  is  compensated,  not  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality,  by  a  territory,  that  makes  a  dreadful  frontier  to  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  sufficiently  alarming,  that  she  is  to  have  the  possessioa 
of  this  great  island.  But  all  the  Spanish  colonies  virtually  are 
bers.  Is  there  so  puny  a  whipster  in  ibt  petty  farm  of  the  school 
of  politics,  who  can  be  at  a  loss  for  the  rate  of  the  British  c<rfo 
nies,  when  he  combines  the  French  and  Spanish  consolidation 
with  the  known  critical  and  dubious  dispositions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  are  at  present,  but  which,  when  n 
peace  is  made,  when  the  basis  of  a  regicide  ascendency  in  Spain 
18  laid,  will  no  longer  be  so  good  as  dubious  and  critical  ?  But  I 
go  a  great  deal  further,  and  on  much  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  genius 
of  this  new  republic,  as  it  has  operated,  and  is  likely  to  (^>erate 
on  them,  I  say,  that  if  a  single  rock  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  the 
hands  of  this  transatlantic  Morocco^  we  have  not  an  hom^s 
safety  there. 

The  remarker,  though  he  slips  aside  from  the  main  considera- 
tion^  seems  aware,  that  this  arrangement,  standing  as  it  does,  in 
the  West  Indies,  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  coalitioDy 
or  rather  at  the  mercy  of  the  sole  guiding  part  of  it.  He  doea 
not  indeed  adopt  a  supposition,  such  as  I  make,  who  am  confi- 
dent, that  any  thing  which  can  give  them  a  single  good  port  and 
opportune  piratical  station  there,  would  lead  to  our  ruin ;  the 
author  proceeds  upon  an  idea,  that  the  regicides  stay  bean  ex- 
uting  and  considerable  territorial  power  in  the  West-Indies, 
and,  of  course,  her  piratical  system  more  dangerous,  and  as  real ; 
however,  for  that  desperate  case  he  has  an  easy  remedy ;  but 
surely,  in  his  whole  shop  there  is  nothing  so  extraordinary.  It 
is,  that  we  three,  France,  Spain  and  England,  (there  are  no 
other  of  any  moment)  should  adq>t  some  ^  analogy  in  the  in- 
'Uerior  systems  of  government  mthe  several  islands,  which 
<*  we  may  respectively  retain  after  the  closing  of  the  war."— * 
This  plainly  can  be  done  only  by  a  conventkni  between  the 
parties,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  first  war  ever  made  to 
terminate  in  an  analogy  of  the  interior  government  of  any  coun- 
try, or  any  parts  of  such  countries.  Such  a  partnership  m 
domestic  government  is,  I  think,  carrying  fraternity  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

It  will  be  an  a&ront  to  your  sagacity  to  pursue  this  matter 
into,  all  its  details ;  sufice  it  to  say,  that  if  tliis  convention  for 
analogous  domestic  government  is  made,  it  immediately  gives 
a  right  for  the  residence  of  a  consul  (in  alt  likeUhood  some  ne- 
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gro  or  man  of  colour)  in  every  one  of  your  Islands ;  a  regicide 
amlMMador  in  Xjondon^  will  be  at  all  your  meetings  of  West 
India  merchants  and  planters,  and,  in  eflfect,  in  all  our  colonial 
councils*  Not  one  order  of  council  can  hereafter  be  made,  or 
any  one  act  of  parliament  lelative  to  the  West  India  colonies 
even  be  a^gitatea,  which  will  not  always  aSbrd  reasons  for  pro- 
testa  and  pe^tual  interference;  the  regicide  republic  will  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  colonial  legislature ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  colonies  are  concerned,  of  the  British  too.  But  it  will  be 
still  worse ;  as  all  our  domestic  affairs  are  interlaced,  more  or 
less  intimately,  with  our  external,  this  intermeddling  must 
ereij  where  insinuate  itself  into  all  other  interior  transactions, 
and  produce  a  copartnership  in  our  domestic  concerns  of  every 
description. 

Such  are  the  plain  inevitable  consequences  of  this  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  analogous  interior  government.  On  the  other 
band,  without  it,  the  author  assures  us,  and  in  this  I  heartily 
agree  with  him,  **  that  the  correspondence  and  communications 
"  between  the  neighbouring  colonies  will  be  great ;  that  the  dis- 
^  agreements  will  be  incessant,  and  that  causes  even  of  national 
"quarrels  will  arise  from  day  to  day^  Most  true.  But,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  the  case,  if  possible,  will  be  worse  by 
the  pn^oeed  remedy,  by  the  triple  fraternal  interior  analogy ; — 
SB  analogy  itself  most  fruitful,  and  more  foodful,  than  the  old 
Ephesian  statue  with  the  three  tier  of  breasts.  Your  lordship 
Bust  also  observe  how  infinitely  this  business  must  be  compli- 
cated by  our  interference  in  the  slow-paced  Satumian  move- 
ments of  Spain,  and  the  rapid  parabolic  flights  of  France.  But 
such  is  the  disease,  such  is  the  cure,  such  is  and  must  be  the 
eflfect  of  regicide  vicinity. 

But  what  astonishes  me  is,  that  the  negotiator,  who  has  cer- 
tainly an  exercised  understanding,  did  not  see,  that  every  pef- 
SOD,  habituated  to  such  meditations,  must  necessarrly  pursue  the 
train  of  thought  further  than  he  has  carried  it ;  and  must  ask 
hhnseH^  whether,  what  he  states  so  truly  of  the  necessity  of  our 
arrai^ing  an  analogous  interior  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  vicinity  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  does  as  ex- 
tensively apply,  and  nuich  more  forcibly,  to  the  circumstance 
of  our  much  nearer  vicinity  with  the  parent  and  author  of  this 
nischieL  I  defy  even  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity  to  show  me 
any  one  point  in  which  the  cases  differ,  except  that  it  is  plainly 
Bore  necessary  in  Europe  than  in  America,  indeed,  the  further 
we  trace  the  details  of  the  proposed  peace,  the  more  your  lord- 
sh^  wiU  be  satisfied  that  1  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  abuse 
of  terms,  when  I  use  indiscriminately  (as  I  always  do  m  speak- 
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ing  of  arratDgementB  wiih  regicide)  the  words  peace  and  frater* 
oity.  An  analc^  between  our  iDterior  govemmeDts  must  be 
the  consequence.  The  noble  negotiator  sees  it  as  well  as  I 
^,  I  deprecate  this  jacobin  interior  analogy.  But,  hereaf- 
ter, perhaps,  I  maj  say  a  good  deal  more  upon  this  part  of  the 
suUect. 

The  noble  lord  insists  on  Tery  little  more  than  on  the  excd-^ 
lence  of  their  constitution,  the  hope  of  their  dwindling  into  lit- 
tle republics,  and  this  close  copartnership  in  government.  -  1 
hear  c2r  others  indeed  that  offer,  by  other  arguments,  to  reconcile 
us  to  this  peace  and  fraternity ;  the  regicides,  they  say,  have  re- 
nounced the  creed  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  declared  equality 
9  chimera.  This  is  still  more  strange  than  all  the  rest.  They 
have  apostatised  from  their  apostacy.  They  are  renegadooi 
from  that  impWms  £uth  for  which  they  subverted  the  ancient 
government,  murdered  their  kii^  and  imprisoned,  butchered, 
confiscated,  and  banished  their  fellow  subjects ;  and  to  which 
they  forced  every  man  to  swear  at  the  peril  of  his  life*  And 
now  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  world,  they  declare  thhi 
creed,  bought  by  so  much  blood,  to  be  an  imposture  and  a  chi- 
mera. I  have  no  doubt  that  they  always  thought  it  to  be  so, 
when  they  were  destroying  every  thipg  at  home  and  abroad  for 
its  establishment.  It  is  no  strange  thing  to  those,  who  lode  into 
the  nature  of  corrupted  man,  to  find  a  violent  persecutor  a  per» 
feet  unbeliever  of  bis  own  creed.  But  this  is  the  very  first  time 
that  any  man  or  set  of  men  were  hardy  enough  to  attempt  io 
lay  tlie  ground  of  confidence  in  them,  by  an  acknowledgment  o£ 
their  own  fakehood,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  heterodox  doc- 
trine, persecution,  and  cruelty,  JEivery  thing  we  hear  from, 
them  is  new,  and,  to  u^  a  phrase  of  .their  own,  reooluiionar^i 
every  thing  supposes  a  totiJ  revqlutjoa  in  all  the  prinoiplea  of 
reason,  prudence,  and  moral  fipeling. 

If  possible,  this  th^ir  recantation  oC  the  chief  parts  in  the 
canon  of  the  rights  of  man,  is  more  infamous,  and  causes 
greater  horror  than  their  or^inally  promulgatiiq;,  and  forcing 
down  the  throats  qf  mankind,  that  symbol  of  all  evil.  It  is 
raking  too  much  into  the  dirt  and  ordiire  of  bun^m  nature  to 
say  more  of  it.  . 

I  hear  it  said,  too^  that  they  have  lately  declared  in  favour  of 
property.  This  is  exactly  of  the  same  sort  with  the  former. 
What  ni:ed  b^d  they  to  make  this  declaration,  if  they  did  not 
know,  that  by  their  doctrines  and  practices  they  had  totally 
subverted  all  property.  What  government  of  Europe,  either 
in  its  origin  or  hs  continuance,  hss  thouglit  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare itself  in  favour  of  property.   The  more  recent  ones  lyere 
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fimned  for  its  protection  against  former  Tiolations  :  the  old 
consider  the  inviolability  of  prc^rty  and  their  own  existence 
as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  tliat  a  proclamation  for  its 
uSeiy  would  be  sounding  an  alarm  on  its  danger.  But  the  re- 
gicide bttoditti  knewy  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  they  have 
been  obliged  to  give  such  assurances,  and  had  as  often  falsified 
tliem.  They  kneWi  that  after  butchering  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  for  no  other  cause  than  to  lay  hold  on 
their  {Mroperty,  such  a  declaration  might  have  a  chance  of  en* 
cooraging  other  nations  to  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a  com- 
mercial house  amongst  them.  It  is  notorious,  that  these  very 
jacobins,  upon  an  alarm  of  the  shop-keeper  of  Paris,  made  this 
declaration  in  favour  of  property.  These  brave  fellows  re- 
ceived the  aj^rehensions  expressed  on  that  head  with  indigna- 
tion i  and  said,  that  property  could  be  in  no  danger,  because 
all  the  world  knew  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Sanscu- 
loiUs.  At  what  period  did  they  not  give  this  assurance  ?  Did 
they  not  give  it  when  they  bbricated  their  first  constitution  ? 
Did  they  not  then  solemnly  declare  it  one  of  the  rights  of  a  ci- 
tiaen  (a  right,  of  course,  only  declared,  and  not  then  fabricated) 
to  depart  from  his  country,  and  choose  .another  doniiciliumf 
without  detriment  to  his  property?  Did  they  not  declare,  that 
no  property  should  be  con£»cated  from  the  children  for  the 
crime  of  the  parent  ?  Can  they  now  declare  more  fully  their 
respect  for  property  than  they  did  at  that  time  ?  And  jret, 
was  there  ever  known  such  horrid  violences  and  confiscations 
as  instantly  fioUowed  under  the  very  persons  now  in  power, 
many  ct  them  leading  members  of  that  assembly,  and  all  of 
Ihem  violators  of  that  engagement  which  was  the  very  basis  of 
tlieir  republic^— confiscations  in  which  hundreds  of  men,  wo- 
BMn,  and  children,  not  guilty  of  one  act  of  duty  in  resisting 
their  usurpation,  were  involved.  This  keeping  of  their  old,  is, 
then,  to  give  us  a  confidence  in  their  new  engagements.  But 
examine  the  matter,  and  you  will  see,  that  the  prevaricating 
sons  of  violence  give  no  relief  at  all,  where  at  all  it  can  be 
wanted.  They  renew  their  old  fraudulent  declaration  against 
confiscations,  and  then  they  expressly  exclude  all  adherents  to 
their  ancient  lawful  government  from  any  benefit  of  it :  that  is 
to  say,  they  promise  that  they  will  secure  all  their  brother 
plunderers  in  their  share  of  the  common  plunder.  The  fear  of 
being  robbed  by  every  new  succession  of  robbers,  who  do  not 
keep  even  the  faith  of  that  kind  of  society,  absolutely  required, 
that  they  should  give  security  to  the  dividends  of  spoil ;  else 
they  could  not  exist  a  moment.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  gi« 
ving  security  to  robbers,  that  honest  men  should  be  deprived 
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of  all  hope  of  restitutioa  ;  and  \hv»  their  interetU  were  made 
utterly  and  eternally  iacompatible.  So  that  it  appears,  that 
this  boasted  security  of  property  is  oothiog  more^  than  a  seal 
put  upon  its  destruction  :  this  ceasing  of  confiscation  is  to  s^ 
cure  tlie  confiscators  against  the  innocent  prc^rietors.  That 
very  thing  which  is  held  out  to  you  as  your  cure,  is  that  whicb 
makes  your  malady,  and  renders  it,  if  once  it  happens,  utterly 
incurable.  Ton,  my  lord,  who  possess  a  considerable^  thoagh 
not  an  invidious  estate,  may  be  well  assured,  that  if^  by  being 
eng^ed,  as  you  assuredly  would  be,  in  the  defence  of  your  re- 
ligion,  your  king,  your  order,  your  laws,  and  liberties,  that 
estate  should  be  put  under  confiscation,  the  property  would  be 
secured,  but  in  the  same  manner,  at  your  expense* 

But,  after  all,  for  what  purpose  are  we  tmd  of  this  reform*- 
tion  in  their  principles,  and  what  is  the  policy  of  all  this  soften- 
ing in  ours,  which  is  to  be  produced  by  their  example  ?  It  is 
not  to  soften  us  to  suffering  innocence  and  virtue,  but  to  molli- 
fy us  to  the  crimes  and  to  the  society  of  robbers  and  ru£Bana  I 
But  I  trust  that  our  countrymen  will  not  be  softened  to  that 
kind  of  crimes  and  criminals  ;  for  if  we  should,  our  hearts  will 
be  hardened  to  every  thing  which  has  a  claim  on  our  benevo- 
lence. A  kind  Providence  has  placed  in  our  breasts^  a  hatred 
of  the  unjust  and  cruel,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  onr> 
selves  from  cnielty  and  injustice.  They  who  near  cruelty, 
are  accompliees  in  it.  The  pretended  gentleness  which  ex- 
cludes that  charitable  rancour,  produces  an  indifference  which 
is  half  an  approbaticm.  They  never  will  love  where  they  ought 
to  love,  who  do  not  hate  where  they  ought  to  hate. 

There  is  another  piece  of  policy  not  more  laudable  than 
thb,  in  reading  these  moral  lectures,  which  lessens  our  hatred 
to  criminals,  and  our  pity  to  sufferers,  by  insinuating  that  it  haa 
been  owing  to  their  fault  or  folly,  that  the  latter  have  become 
the  prey  of  the  former.  By  flattering  us,  that  we  are  not  sub* 
ject  to  the  same  vices  and  follies,  it  induces  a  confidence,  that 
we  shall  not  suffer  the  same  evils  by  a  contact  with  the  infa- 
mous gang  of  robbers  who  have  thus  robbed  and  butchered  our 
neighbours  before  our  fSgices.  We  must  not  be  flattered  to  our 
ruin.  Our  vices  are  the  same  as  theirs,  neither  more  nor  less. 
If  any  faults  we  had,  which  wanted  this  French  example  to  call 
us  to  a  ^<  softening  of  character,  and  a  review  of  our  social  re- 
lations and  duties,''  there  is  yet  no  sign  that  we  have  com- 
menced our  reformation.  We  seem,  by  the  best  accounts  I 
have  from  the  world,  to  go  on  just  as  formerly,  *^  some  to  undo, 
and  some  to  be  undone.''  There  is  no  change  at  all :  and  if 
we  are  not  bettered  by  the  sufferings  of  war^  this  peace,  whicb. 
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br  reasons  to  himself  best  known,  the  aalhor  fixes  as  the  period 
of  our  refonnatioD,  must  have  something  verj  extraordinary  in 
it ;  becaose,  hitherto^  ease,  opulence,  and.their  concomitant  plea- 
sure, have  never  greatljr  disposed  mankind  to  that  serious  re- 
flection and  reviewi  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  the  result 
ef  the  approBching  peace  with  vice  and  crime.  I  believe  he 
forms  a  r^t  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  peace  ;  and  that  it 
wiU  want  many  of  those  circumstances,  which  formerly  charac- 
teiued  that  state  of  things. 

If  I  am  r^ht  in  my  i^as  of  this  new  republic,  the  different 
states  of  peace  and  war  will  make  no  difference  in  her  pur- 
soita.  It  is  not  «i  enemy  of  accident  that  we  have  to  deal 
with*  Enmity  to  us  and  to  all  civilized  nations  is  wrought  in- 
to the  very  stamina  of  its  constitution.  It  was  made  to  pur- 
sue the  purposes  of  that  fundamental  enmity.  The  design  will 
ga  on  regularly  in  every  position  and  in  every  relation.  Tlieir 
iioetility  is  to  break  us  to  their  dominion :  their  amity  is  to  de- 
bauch us  to  their  principles.  In  the  former  we  are  to  contend 
with  their  fi>rce  ;  in  the  latter  with  their  intrigues.  But  we 
stand  in  a  very  different  posture  of  defence  in  the  two  situa- 
tions. In  war,  so  long  as  government  is  supported,  we  fight 
witb  the  whole  united  force  of  the  kingdom.  When  under  the 
nune  of  peaoe  the  war  of  intrigue  begins,  we  do  not  contend 
gainst  our  enemiea  with  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom.  No 
—we  shall  have  to  fight  (if  it  should  be  a  fight  at  all,  and  not 
an  ignominious  surrender  of  every  thing  which  has  made  our 
country  venerable  in  our  eyes  and  dear  to  our  hearts)  we  shall 
have  to  fight  with  but  a  portion  of  our  strength  against  the 
vhole  of  theirs.  Gentlemen  wl)o,  not  long  since,  thought  witJi 
as,  but  who  now  recommend  a  jacobin  peace,  were  at  that  time 
tuSciently  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  jacobin  faction 
within  this  kingdom.  A  while  ago,  tliey  seemed  to  be  trembling- 
ly alive  to  the  number  of  those  who  composed  it,  to  their  dark 
subtilty,  to  their  fierce  audacity,  to  their  admiration  of  every 
thing  that  passes  in  France,  to  their  eager  desire  of  a  close 
oommunicatNHi  with  the  mother  faction  there.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  cpiestion  is  upon  the  opening  of  that  communi- 
catnn,  not  a  word  of  our  English  jacobins.  That  faction  is 
put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought.  **  It  vanished  at  the 
cmwing  of  the  cock.'*  Scarcely  had  the  Gallic  harbin- 
ger of  peace  and  light  began  to  utter  his  lively  notes,  than 
dl  the  cackling  of  us  poor  tory  geese  to  alarm  the  garri- 
ion  of  the  capitol  was  forgot."^    There  was  enough  of  indemni- 

*  Hk  atiratii  roUtani  af;|enteiu  anwr 
PaiUcib«f«  Qauw  in  liaiae  adeae  eanebtt 
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Xy  before.  Nov  a  complete  act  of  oblivion  is  passed  about  tbef 
jacobins  of  England,  though  one  would  naturally  imagine  it 
would  make  a  principal  object  in  all  fair  deliberation  upon  the 
merits  of  a  project  of  amity  witli  the  jacobins  of  France.  But 
however  others  may  choose  to  forget  the  faction,  the  faction 
does  not  choose  to  forget  itself,  nor,  however  gentlemen  may 
choose  to  flatter  themselvesi  it  does  not  forget  them. 

Never  in  any  civil  contest  has  a  part  been  taken  with  mor^ 
of  the  warmth,  or  carried  on  with  more  of  the  arts  of  a  party. 
The  jacobins  are  worse  than  lost  to  their  country.  Their  hearts 
are  abroad.     Their  sympathy  with  the  regicides  of  France  is 
complete.   Just  as  in  a  civil  contest,  they  exult  in  all  their  vic^ 
tories ;  they  are  dejected  and  mortified  in  all  their  defeats. 
Notliing  that  the  regicides  can  do,  (and  they  have  laboured 
hard  for  the  purpose)  can  alienate  them  from  their  cause.  You 
and  I,  my  dear  lord,  have  often  observed  on  the  spirit  of  their 
conduct.     When  the  jacobins  of  France,  by  their  studied,  de- 
liberated, catalogued  files  of  murders,  with  the  poiguard,  the 
sabre  and  the  tribunal,  h^ve  shocked  whatever  remained  of  hu^ 
man  sensibility  in  our  breasts,  then  it  was  they  distinguished 
the  resources  of  party  policy.     They  did  not  venture  directly 
to  confront  the  public  sentiment ;  for  a  very  short  time  they 
seemed  to  partake  of  it.    They  began  with  a  reluctant  and  sor- 
rowful confession :    they  deplored  the  stains  which  tamishedt 
the  lustre  of  a  good  cause.    After  keeping  a  decent  time  of  re- 
tirement, in  a  few  days  crept  out  an  apology  for  the  excesses  of 
men  cruelly  irritated  by  the  attacks  of  unjust  power.     Orown 
bolder,  as  the  first  ieeling  of  mankind  decayed,  and  the  colour 
of  these  horrors  began  to  fade  upon  the  imagination,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  apology  to  defence.     They  urged^  but  still  de^ 
plored,  tiie  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding.  Then  they 
made  a  bolder  stride,  and  marched  from  defence  to  recrimina- 
tion. They  attempted  to  assassinate  the  memory  of  those  whose 
bodies  their  friends  had  massacred ;  and  to  consider  their  mur- 
der as  a  less  formal  act  of  justice.     They  endeavoured  even  to 
debauch  our  pity,  and  to  suborn  it  in  favour  of  cruelty.    They 
wept  over  the  lot  of  those  who  were  driven  by  the  crimes  of 
aristocrats  to  republican  vengeance.     Every  pause  of  their 
cruelty  they  considered  as  a  return  of  their  natural  sentiments 
of  benignity  and  justice.     TJien  they  had  recourse  to  history  ; 
and  found  out  all  the  recorded  cruelties  that  deform  the  annals 
of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  massacres  of  the  regicides  might 
pass  for  a  common  event ;  and  even  that  the  most  merciful  of 
princes,  who  suffered  by  their  hands,  should  bear  the  iniquity 
of  all  the  tyrants  who  h»ve  at  any  time  infested  the  earth.    In 
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order  to  reconcile  lis  the  better  to  this  republican  tyranny,  they 
confouoded  the  bloodshed  of  war  with  the  murders  of  jieace ; 
and  they  computed  how  much  greater  prodigality  of  blood  was 
exhibited  in  oattles  and  in  the  storm  of  cities,  than  in  the 
frugal  well-ordered  massacres  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of 
France. 

As  to  foreign  powers,  so  long  as  they  were  conjoined  with 
Great-Britain  in  this  contest,  so  long  they  were  treated  as  the 
most  abandoned  tyrants,  and,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  human 
race.  The  moment  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of  this  go« 
vemment,  and  of  all  governments,  lie  is  rehabilitated,  his  ho- 
nour 18  restored,  all  attainders  are  purged.  The  friends  of  jaco* 
bins  are  no  longer  despots ;  the  betrayers  of  the  conunon  cause 
are  no  longer  traitors. 

That  you  may  not  doubt  that  thev  look  on  this  war  as  a  civil 
war,  and  the  jacobins  of  France  as  of  their  party,  and  that  they 
look^upon  us,  though  locally  their  countrymen,  in  reality  as 
enemies,  they  have  never  failed  to  run  a  parallel  between  our 
late  civil  war  and  this  war  with  the  jacobins  of  France.  They 
justify  (heir  partiality  to  those  jacobins  by  the  partiality  which 
was  shown  by  several  here  to  the  colonies ;  and  they  sanction 
their  cry  for  peace  with  the  regicides  of  France  by  some  of  out 
propositions  for  peace  with  the  English  in  America. 

This  I  do  not  mention  as  entering  into  the  controversy,  how 
&r  tfaey  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  parallel,  but  to  show  that 
they  do  make  it,  and  that  they  do  consider  themselves  as  of  a 
party  with  the  jacobins  of  France.  You  cannot  forget  their 
constant  correspondence  with  the  jacobins  whilst  it  was  in  their 
power  to  carry  it  on.  When  the  communication  is  again  open- 
ed, the  internipted  correspondence  will  commence.  We  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  advantage  which  such  a  party  aftbrds  to  re- 
gicide France  in  all  her  views ;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  what 
an  advantage  regicide  France  holdH  out  to  the  views  of  the  re- 
publican party  in  England.  Slightly  as  they  have  considered 
their  subject,  I  think  this  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  writers 
of  political  ephemeridcs  for  any  month  or  year.  They  have 
tokl  ds  much  of  the  amendment  of  the  regicides  of  France, 
and  of  their  returning  honour  and  generosity.  Have  they  told 
any  thing  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  returning  loyalty  of 
tlie  jacobins  of  England  ?  Have  they  told  us  of  their  gradual 
softening  towards  royalty ;  have  they  told  us  what  measures 
iL^.  -^  •-uj —  r^-  €t — •ii^g  ^ijg  crown 'r  '"— — '— ' — '*  ""'' 

r  kind  they  are 

itry?  Nothing _ 

•f  these  writers  is  dreadfully  expressive.  They  dare  not  touch 
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the  subject :  but  it  is  not  annihilated  hy  their  silence,  Oor  by 
our  iiidifierence.  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  our  constitution  can- 
not exist  with  such  a  communication.  Our  humanity,  our  man- 
ners, our  morals,  our  religion,  cannot  stand  with  such  a  comr 
munication :  the  constitution  is  made  by  those  things,  and  &r 
those  things:  withoat  them  it  cannot  exist;  and  without  them 
it  is  no  matter  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

It  was  an  ingenious  parliamentary  Christmas  pfay,  6y  which^ 
in  both  houses,  you  anticipated  the  holidays ; — it  was  a  relaxa- 
tion from  your  graver  employment ; — it  was  a  pleasant  discussioir 
you  had,  which  part  of  the  family  of  the  constitution  was  tlie 
elder  branch? — whether  one  part  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
others ;  and  whether  it  might  exist  and  flourish  if  *^  the  others 
were  cast  into  the  fire?""^  In  order  to  make  this  satumalian 
amusement  general  in  the  family,  you  sent  it  down  stairs,  that 
judges  and  juries  might  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Hbe 
unfortunate  antiquary  and  augur,  who  is  the  butt  of  all  thtii 
sport,  may  suffer  in  the  roystering  horse-play  and  practical 
jokes  of  the  servants'  halK  But  whatever  may  become  of  him^ 
the  discussion  itself  and  the  timing  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
have  read  (where,  I  do  not  recollect)  that  the  subtle  nation  tf 
the  Greeks  were  busily  employed,  in  the  church  of  Santa  So- 
phia, in  a  dispute  of  mixed  natural  philosophy,  metq>hysic8,  and 
theology,  whether  the  light  on  mount  Tabor  was  create)  or 
uncreated,  and  were  ready  to  massacre  the  holders  of  the  ui^ 
fashionable  opinion,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ferocious 
enemy  of  all  philosophy  and  religion,  Mahomet  the  Second,  en- 
tered through  a  breach,  into  the  capitol  of  the  christian  world. 
I  may  possibly  suffer  much  more  than  Mr.  Reeves  (I  afaall 
certainly  give  much  more  general  offence)  for  breaking  in 
upon  this  constitutional  amusement  concerning  the  created  or 
uncreated  nature  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  calliog 
tlieir  attention  to  a  problem,  which  may  entertain  them  less,  but 
which  concerns  them  a  great  deal  more,  that  is,  whether  with 
this  Gallic  jacobki  fraternity,  which  they  are  desired  by  some 
writers  to  court,  all  the  parts  of  the  government,  about  whose 
combustible  or  incombustible  qualities  they  are  contending,  may 
"  not  be  cast  into  the  fire"  together..  He  is  a  strange  visional^ 
(but  he  is  nothing  worse)  who  fancies  that  any  one  part  of  omr 
constitution,  whatever  right  of  primogeniture  it  may  claim,  or 
whatever  astrologers  may  divine  from  its  horoscope,  can  possibly 
survive  the  others.  As  they  have  lived,  so  they  will  die  toge- 
ther.    I  must  do  justice  to  the  impartiality  of  the  jacobins.     I 

•  Sec  dchtttei  in  parlinmcnt  upon  motions,  made  in  both  !uHi8e!>,.for  prosecnting  Mr. 
Reevof  for  a  libel  upon  the  coa^itutioo,  Dee.  1795. 
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hs?6  not  observed  amongst  them  the  least  predilection  for  any 
^  those  parts.  If  there  has  been  any  difference  in  their  ma- 
lice, I  think  they  have  shoprn  a  wonie  disposition  to  the  house 
«f  comnionB  than  to  the  crown.  As  to  the  hoase  of  lords,  they 
io  not  speculate  at  all  aboot  it ;  and  for  reasons  that  are  too 
obvious  to  detail. 

The  question  will  be  concerning  the  effect  of  this  French 
fraternity  on  the  whole  mass.  Have  we  any  thing  to  apprehend 
from  jacobin  communication,  or  have  we  not  ?  If  we  have  not, 
is  it  by  our  experience  before  the  war,  that  we  are  to  presume 
that,  aifter  the  war,  no  dangerous  communion  can  exist  between 
thone  who  are  well  affected  to  the  new  constitution  of  France, 
and  ill  affected  to  the  old  constitution  here  ? 

In  conversation  I  have  not  yet  found  nor  heard  of  any  persons:, 
except  those  who  undertake  to  instruct  the  public,  so  uncon- 
scious of  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  so  little  prescient  of  the 
Ibture,  who  do  not  shudder  all  over,  and  feel  a  secret  horror  at 
the  approach  of  this  communication.     I  do  not  except  from  this 
obeervatioB,  those  who  are  willing,  more  than  I  find  myself  dis- 
posed, to  submit  to  this  frateniity.     Never  has  it  been  men- 
tioned in  my  hearing,  or  from  what  i  can  learn  in  my  inquiry, 
without  the  suggestion  of  an  alien  bill,  or  some  other  measures 
of  the  same  nature,  as  a  defence  against  its  manifest  mischief. 
Who  does  not  see  tlie  utter  insufficiency  of  such  a  remedy,  if 
sach  a  remedy  could  be  at  all  adopted  ?  We  expel  suspected 
breignere  from  hence,  and  we  suffer  every  Englishman  to  pass 
orer  inio  France,  to  be  initiated  in  all  the  infernal  discipline  of 
tke  place,  to  cabal,  and  to  be  corrupted,  by  every  means  of 
cibaf  and  of  corruption ;  and  then  to  return  to  England,  charged 
with  their  worst  dispositions  and  designs.     In  France  he  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  your  police ;  and  when  he  returns  to  England, 
OK  snch  English  emissary  is  worse  than  a  legion  of  French,  who 
are  either  tongue-tied,  or  whose  speech  betrays  them.     But  the 
worst  aliens  are  the  ambassador  and  his  train.     These  you  can- 
not expel  without  a  proof  (always  difficult)  of  direct  practice 
against  the  state.     A  French  ambassador,  at  the  head  of  a 
French  party,  is  an  evil  which  we  have  never  experienced. 
The  mischief  is  by  far  more  visible  than  the  remedy.    But,  after 
all,  every  such  measure  as  an  alien  bill,  is  a  measure  of  hostility, 
a  preparation  for  it,  or  a  cause  of  dispute  tliat  shall  brin<^  it  on. 
In  elfect,  it  is  fundamentally  contrary  to  a  relation  of  amity, 
wtiooe  essence  is  a  perfectly  free  communication.     Every  thinr; 
done  to  prevent  it  will  provoke  a  foreign  war.      Every  thine. 
when  we  let  it  proceed,  will  produce  domestic  distraction. 
We  iliall  be  in  a  perpetual  dilemma;  but  it  is  easy  to  sen. 
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which  tide  of  the  dilemma  will  be  taken.  The  same  temper 
which  brings  as  to  solicit  a  jacobin  peace^  will  induce  us  to 
temporise  with  all  the  evils  of  it.  By  degrees  our  minds  will 
be  made  to  our  circumstances.  The  noveltj  of  such  things,* 
which  produces  half  the  horror  and  all  the  disgust,  will  be- 
worn  off*.  Our  ruin  will  be  disguised  in  profit,  and  the  sale  of 
a  few  wretched  baubles  will  bribe  a  degenerate  people  to  barter 
away  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  souls.  Our  constitutkm 
is  not  made  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  It  provides  greatly  for 
our  happiness,  it  furnishes  few  means  for  oiur  defence.  It  ia 
formed,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  principle  of  jealousy  of 
the  crown;  and  as  things  stood,  when  it  took  that  turn,  with 
very  great  reason.  I  go  farther,  it  must  keep  alive  some  part 
of  that  fire  of  jealousy  eternally  and  chastly  burning,  or  it  can- 
not be  the  British  constitution.  At  various  periods  we  have 
had  tyranny  in  this  country,  more  than  enough.  We  have  had 
rebellions  with  more  or  less  justification.  Some  of  our  kings 
have  made  adulterous  connexions  abroad,  and  trucked  away, 
for  foreign  gold,  the  interests  and  glory  of  their  crown.  Bat» 
before  this  time,  our  liberty  has  never  been  corrupted.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  it  has  never  been  debauched  from  its  domes- 
tic relations.  To  this  time  it  has  been  English  liberty,  and- 
English  liberty  only.  Our  love  of  liberty,  and  our  love  of  our 
country,  were  not  distinct  things.  Liberty  is  now,  it  seems, 
put  upon  a  larger  and  more  liberal  bottom.  We  are  men,  and 
as  men,  undoubtedly,  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us.  We. 
cannot  be  too  liberal  in  our  general  wishes  for  the  happiness  of 
our  kind.  But  in  all  questions  on  the  mode  of  pracui:ing  it  for. 
any  particular  community,  we  ought  to  be  feartul  of  admitting 
those,  who  have  no  interest  in  it,  or  who  have,  perhiqps^  an  in- 
terest against  it,  into  the  consultation.  Above  all,  we  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  our  communication  with  those,  who  seek  their 
happiness  by  other  roads  than  those  of  humanity,  morals,  and 
•religion,  and  whose  liberty  consists,  and  consists  alone,  in  being 
free  from  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  by  the  virtues, 
upon  the  passions. 

When  we  invite  danger  from  a  confidence  in  defensive  mea- 
sures, we  ought,  first  of  all^  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
danger,  against  which  any  defensive  measures,  that  can  be 
adopted,  will  be  sufficient.  Next  we  ought  to  know,  that  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  or  that  our  own  dispositions,  which  are  strong- 
er than  laws,  are  susceptible  of  all  those  defensive  measurea 
which  the  occasion  may  require.  A  third  consideration  is^ 
whether  these  measures  will  not  bring  more  odium  than  strength 
to  government ;  and  the  last,  whether  the  authority  that  makev 
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(beni,  in  a  general  corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  can 
eonire  their  execution  ?  Let  no  one  argue  from  the  state  of 
thnigs,  as  he  sees  them  at  present,  concerning  what  will  be  the 
means  and  capacities  of  government,  when  the  time  arriTes 
which  shall  call  for  remedies  commensurate  to  enormous  evils. 

It  b  an  obvious  truth,  that  no  constitution  can  defend  itself: 
it  most  be  defended  by  the  wisdom  and  fortitude. of  men. 
These  are  what  no  constitution  can  give  :  thej  are  the  gifts  of 
God  ;  and  he  alone  knows  whether  we  shall  possess  such  gifts 
tt  the  time  we  stand  in  need  of  them.  Constitutions  furnish 
the  civil  means  of  getting  at  the  natural ;  it  b  all  that  in  thb 
case  they  can  do.  But  our  constitution  has  more  impediments 
than  helps.  Its  excellencies,  when  thej  come  to  be  put  to  thb 
MTt  of  proof,  maj  be  found  among  its  defects. 

Nothing  looks  more  awful  and  imposing  than  an  ancient  for- 
tificaticm.  Its  lofty  embattled  walls,  its  bold,  projecting, 
RMinded  toweis  that  pierce  the  sky,  strike  the  imagination,  and 
promise  inexpugnable  strength.  But  they  are  the  very  things 
that  make  its  weakness.  You  jnay  as  well  think  of  i^f^posing 
one  of  these  old  fortresses  to  the  mass  of  artillery  brought  by 
t  French  irruptbn  into  the  field,  as  to  think  of  resbtmg  by 
your  old  laws  and  your  old  forms  the  new  destruction  whicli 
the  corps  of  jacobin  engineers,  of  to-day,  prepare  for  all  such 
twins  and  all  such  laws.  Besides  the  debility  and  false  princi- 
(ile  of  their  construction  to  resbt  the  present  modes  of  attack, 
the  fortress  itself  b  in  ruinous  repair,  and  there  b  a  practica- 
ble teeach  in  every  part  of  it* 

Such  b  the  woik.  But  miserable  works  have  been  defend- 
ed by  the  constancy  of  the  garrison.  Weather-beaten  ships 
have  been  brought  safe  to  port  by  the  spirit  and  alertness  of 
the  crew.  But  it  is  here  that  we  shall  eminently  fail.  The 
day,  that  by  their  consent,  the  seat  of  regicide  has  its  place 
aBMDg  the  thrones  of  Europe,  there  b  no  longer  a  motive  for 
jeal  in  their  favour ;  it  wui,  at  best,  be  cold,  unimpassionedi 
dejected,  mekncholy  duty.  The  glory  will  seem  all  on  the 
other  side.  The  friends  of  the  crown  will  appear  not  as  cham- 
nioDs,  but  as  victims ;  dbcountenanced,  mortified,  lowered,  de- 
■Baled,  they  will  fall  into  Ibtlessness  and  indifference.  They 
will  leave  things  to  take  their  course,  enjoy  the  present  hour, 
and  sabmit  to  the  common  fate. 

la  it  only  an  oppressive  night-mare  with  which  we  have  been 
kaded  ?  Is  it  then  all  a  frightful  dream,  and  are  there  no  regi- 
cides in  the  world  ?  Have  we  not  heard  of  that  prodigr  of  a 
mffian,  who  would  not  suffer  hb  benignant  sovereign,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  hhn  and  stripped  for  execution,  to  say  one 
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partiog  word  to  his  deluded  people  ;  of  Santerre,  wlio  ccmd- 
smoded  the  dmms  and  trumpets  to  strike  up  to  stifle  his  voice, 
aad  dragged  him  backward  to  the  machine  of  murder  ?    This 
ae&rious  villain  (for  a  few  days  I  may  call  him  so)  stands  high 
ID  France,  as  in  a  republic  of  robbers  and  murderers  he  ought. 
What  hinckrs  this  monster  from  being  sent  as  ambassador  to 
convey  to  his  majesty  the  first  compliments  of  his  brethren, 
the  regicide  directory  ?    They  have  none  that  can  represent 
them  more  properly.     I  anticipate  the  day  of  his  arrival.    He 
will  make  his  public  entry  into  London  on  one  of  the  pale 
Imrtes  of  his  brewery.    As  he  knows  that  we  are  pleased  with 
the  Paris  taste  for  the  orders  of  knighthood,^  he  will  Aiog  a 
bloody  sash  across  his  shoulders,  with  the  order  of  the  holy 
guillotine,  surmounting  the  crown,  appendant  to  the  ribband. 
Thus  adorned,  he  will  proceed  from  Whitechiqpel  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  Pall-Mail,  all  the  music  of  London  playing  the 
liarseillois  hynm  before  him,  and  escorted  by  a  chosen  detach- 
■lent  of  the  legion  de  VEckaffaud.     it  were  only  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  no  ill-fated  loyalist,  for  the  imprudence  of  hk  zeal, 
BBiiy  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Charing-Cross,  under  the  statue  of 
Kikig  Charles  the  First,  at  the  time  of  this  grand  procession,  lest 
some  of  the  rotten  eggs,  which  the  constitutioittd  society  shall 
\6tt  fly  at  his  indiscreet  head,  may  hit  the  virtuous  murderer  of 
his  kmg.     They  might  soil  the  state  dress  which  the  ministerf 
of  K>  many  crowned  heads  have  admired,  and  in  which  Sir 
Clement  Cotterel  is  to  introduce  him  at  St.  James's. 

If  Santerre  cannot  be  spared  from  the  constitutional  butch- 
eries at  home,  Tallien  may  supply  his  place,  and  in  point  of 
figure  with  advantage.  He  has  been  liabituated  to  commis- 
fiians  ;  and  he  is  as  well  qualified  as  Santerre  for  this.  Nero 
wished  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  The  wish  of  the 
more  exalted  Tallicn,  when  he  sat  in  judgment,  was,  that  his 
sovere^n  had  eighty-three  heads,  that  he  might  send  one 
to  ^rtry  one  of  the  departments.  Tallien  will  make  an  excel- 
leiit  figure  at  Guildhall,  at  the  next  sheriff's  feast.  He  may 
open  the  ball  with  my  Lady  Mayoress.  But  this  will  be  after 
h^  has  retired  from  the  public  table,  and  gone  into  the  private 
room  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  social  and  unreserved  conver- 
satwn  with  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  judges  of  the  bench. 
There  these  ministers  and  magistrates  will  hear  him  entertain 
the  worthy  aldermen  with  an  instructing  and  pleasing  narrative 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the  rich  citizens  of  Bordeaux 

*^  Infkeco8ium»  ammedkjfthemernbertffthiUgislMtivtbody^nt  alma^ 
the  rtwfal  qf  the  extituniiihed  insignia  of  kmghtlmd;"  ice.  A«.    iSee  A  View  of  the  re > 
latire  State  of  Great  Sritalo  aud  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  179S. 
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tcpeaky  and  gently  led  them  by  the  pnblic  credit  of  the  guillo- 
tkiB  to  disgorge  their  anti-revolutionary  pelf. 

All  this  will  be  the  display,  and  the  town-taUr,  when  our  re- 
gicide is  on  a  Tisk  of  ceremony.  At  home  nothing  will  equal 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Repvbliqw.  There 
anoUier  scene  of  gaudy  grandenr  will  be  opened.  When  his 
citiien  excellency  keeps  the  festival,  which  every  citizen  is  or* 
dered  to  observe,  for  the  glorious  execution  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, and  renews  his  oath  of  detestation  of  kings,  a  grand 
ball,  of  course,  will  be  given  on  the  occasion.  Then  what  a 
hurly  burly  ;  what  a  crowding ;  what  a  glare  of  a  thousaind 
flambeaus  in  the  square ;  what  a  clamour  of  footmen  contending 
at  the  door;  what  a  rattling  of  a  thousand  coaches  of  duchesses* 
coontesses,  and  Lady  Marjrs,  choaking  the.  way,  and  over- 
turning each  other  in  a  stru^Ie,  who  should  be  first  to  pay  her 
court  to  the  citoyennet  the  spouse  of  the  twenty-first  husband, 
he  the  husband  of  the  thirty-first  wife,  and  to  hail  her  in  the 
rank  of  honourable 'matrons  before  the  four  days  duration  of 
marriage  is  enured  !  Morals,  as  they  were  :  decorum,  the 
great  out-gnartl  of  the  sex,  and  the  proud  sentiment  of  ijonour, 
which  makes  virtue  more  respectable,  where  it  is,  and  conceals 
human  frailty,  where  virtue  may  not  be,  will  be  banished  froui 
this  land  of  propriety,  modesty,  and  reserve. 

We  bad  before  an  ambassador  from  the  most  christian  king* 
We  shall  have  then  one,  perhaps  two,  as  lately,  from  the  moat 
anti-christian  republic.  His  chapel  will  be  great  and  splendid  ; 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  reason  at  Paris,  while  the 
famous  ode  of  the  infamous  Chenier  will  be  sung,  and  a  prosti- 
tute of  the  street  adored  as  a  goddess.  We  sl^ll  then  have  a 
French  ambassador  without  a  suspicion  of  popery.  One  good 
it  will  have  :  it  will  go  some  way  in  quieting  the  minds  of 
that  sjmod  of  zealous  protestant  lay  elders  who  govern  Ire- 
land on  the  pacific  principles  of  polemic  theology,  and  wlm 
now,  from  dread  of  the  pope,  cannot  take  a  cool  bottle  of  cla- 
ret, or  enjoy  an  mnocent  parliamentary  job  wiUi  any  tolerable 
c|uiet. 

80  br,  as  to  the  French  communication  here  : — what  will  be 
the  eSect  of  our  communication  there?  We  know  that  our  new 
brethren,  whilst  they  every  where  shut  up  the  churches,  in- 

ir  fold 


hi  Paris  at  one  time,  at  least  four  fold  the  opera  houses, 
the  play-houses,  the  public  sliows  of  all  kinds,  and,  even  in  their 
atate  01  indigence  and  distress,  no  expense  was  spared  for  their 
equipment  and  decoration.  They  were  made  an  affair  of  state. 
There  is  no  invention  of  seduction,  never  wholly  wanting  in  that 
place,  that  has  not  been  increased ;  brothels,  gaming-houses^. 
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ewery  thing.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  but  when  thej  are  settbsfl 
in  a  triumphant  peace  thej  will  carry  all  these  arts  to  then: 
utmost  perfectxHi,  and  cover  them  with  every  species  of  im- 
posii^  magnificence.  They  have  all  along  avowed  them  as  m 
part  of  their  policy ;  and  whilst  they  corrupt  young  minds 
through  pleasure,  they  form  them  to  crimes.  Every  idea  of 
eoiporal  gratification  is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  and  wooed 
with  all  the  elegance  that  belongs  to  the  senses.  All  el^ance 
of  mind  and  manners  is  banished.  A  theatrical,  bombastic, 
windy  phraseology  of  heroic  virtue,  blended  and  mingled  up 
with  a  worse  dissoluteness,  and  joined  to  a  nuirderous  and  savage 
ferocity,  forms  the  tone  and  idiom  of  their  language  and  their 
manners.  Any  one  who  attends  to  all  their  own  descriptions, 
•Barratives  and  dissertations,  will  find  in  that  whole  place,  more 
•of  the  air  of  a  body  of  assassins,  banditti,  house-breakers,  and 
ootlawed  smu^ers,  joined  to  that  of  a  gang  of  strolling  players, 
opelled  from  and  exploded  orderly  theatres,  with  their  prosti- 
tutes  in  a  brothel,  at  their  debauches  and  bacchanals,  than  any 
thing  of  the  refined  and  perfected  virtues,  or  the  poliahed, 
mitu^ted  vices  of  a  great  capital. 

Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *<  the  usual  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  V^  Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form 
themselves  by  travel  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  with  expense  and  pains 
we  form  theu*  lisping  infiuit  accents  to  the  langu^e  of  France  ? 
I  shall  be  told  that  this  abominable  medley  is  made  rather  to 
revolt  youi^and  ingenuous  minds.  So  it  is  in  the  description* 
So  perhaps  it  may  be  in  reality  to  a  chosen  lew.  So  it  may  be 
when  the  magistrate,  the  law,  and  the  church,  frown  on  suclf 
0Mnners,  and  the  wretches  to  whom  they  belong ;  when  they 
are  chaced  from  the  eye  of  day,  and  the  society  of  civil  life^ 
into  night*cellars,  and  caves,  and  woods.  But  when  these  men 
themselves  are  the  magistrates,  when  all  the  consequence,  weight 
and  authority  of  a  great  nation  adopt  them ;  when  we  see  them 
Gonjcaned  with  victory,  glory,  power  and  dominion,  and  homage 

Kid  to  them  by  every  government,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
wnhill  should  not  be  slid  into,  recoounended  by  every  thing 
which  has  opposed  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  young 
man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  ci 
pestilential  contagion  in  his  way :  and  whilst  the  less  active 
part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel ;  whilst 
children  are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  tho 
Enishing  hand  to  our  ruin.  No  factory  will  be  settled  in* 
France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  meo,  of  that  description,  will 
i^oceive  a  taint  in  their  religion,  their  morals  and  their  poUtics, 
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^hich  thej  wHl  in  a  short  time  cooununicate  to  the  whole  khig- 
OTnu 

WUbt  eveiy  thii%  prepares  the  bodj  to  debauch,  and  the 
aiadtocrimei  a  regular  church  of  avowed  atheism^  established 
by  bw,  with  a  direct  and  sanguinary  persecution  of  Christianity, 
ia  toawted  to  preyentall  amendment  and  remorse.  Conscience 
is  fimnally  deposed  from  its  dominion  over  the  mind.  What 
fills  the  measure  of  horror  is,  that  schools  of  atheism  are  set  up 
at  the  public  charge  in  every  part  of  the  country.  That  some 
Elfish  parents  will  be  wicked  enough  to  send  their  children 
to  such  schools  there  is  no  doubt.  Better  this  island  should 
be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  that  (so  far  as  human 
infimiity  admits)  it  should  not  be  a  country  of  religion  and 
morals* 

With  all  these  causes  of  corruption,  we  may  well  judge 
what  the  genecal  fesluon  of  mind  will  be  through  both  sexes 
and  all  conditioDS.  Such  spectacles,  and  such  examples,  will 
overbear  all  the  laws  that  ever  blackened  the  cumbrous  vo* 
hunes  of  our  statutes.  When  royalty  shall  have  disavowed  lU* 
self;  when  it  shall  have  relaxed  all  the  principles  of  its  own  sup^ 
port ;  when  it  has  rendered  the  system  of  regicide  fistshionable^ 
and  received  it  as  triumphant  in  the  very  person^  who  havo 
Gonsolidatod  that  syistem  by  the  perpetration  of  eyery  crime, 
who  have  not  only  massacred  the  prince,  but  the  very  laws- 
and  magistrates  which  were  the  support  of  royalty,  and  slaugh- 
tered with  an  indiscriminate  proscription,  without  regard  tq 
cither  sex  or  age,  every  person  that  was  suspected  qf  an  in- 
conation  to  kii^  law,  or  magistracy — I  say,  will  any  one  dare 
to  be  loyal?  Will  anyone  presume,  against  both  authority  and 
opinioo,  to  hold  up  this  unfashionable,  antiquated,  exploded 
oooatitDtaon  ? 

The  jacobin  factk)n  in  England  must  grow  in  strength  and 
audacity;  it  will  be  supported  by  other  intrigues,  and  supplied 
hf  other  resources  than  yet  we  have  seen  in  action.  Con- 
fiMmded  at  its  growth,  the  government  may  fly  to  parliament 
for  its  support.  But  who  will  answer  for  the  temper  of  a  house* 
of  comnoBS  elected  under  these  circumstances?  Who  will 
answer  for  the  courage  of  a  house  of  comqions  toarm  the  crown 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  that  it  may  demand  ^  But  the 
ministers  will  not  venture  to  ask  half  of  what  ihej  know  they 
want.  They  will  lose  half  of  that  half  in  the  contest :  and 
when  they  luive  obtained  their  nothing,  they  will  be  driven  by 
the  cries  of  &ction  either  to  demolish  the  feeble  works  they 
have  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  or,  in  eflfect,  to  abandon  them.  A9 
Co4Jbe  house  m  lordsi  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  peer^ 
VOL.  T.  [  1®  ] 
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ought  naturally  to  be  the  ]!»iUars  of  the  crown :  but  when  tlieir 
titles  arc  rendered  contemptible  and  their  property  invidious^ 
ind  apart  of  their  weakness  and  not  of  their  strength,  they  will 
be  found  so  many  degraded  and  trembling  individuals,  who  wili 
ileek  by  erasion  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  their  ruin.  Both 
houses  will  be  in  perpetual  oscillation  between  abortive  attempts; 
at  energy,  and  still  more  unsuccessful  attempts  at  compromise^ 
You  will  be  impatient  of  your  disease,  and  abhorrent  of  your 
remedy.  A  spirit  of  subterfuge  and  a  tone  of  apology  wiU  enter 
ftito  all  your  proceedings,  wliether  of  law  or  legislation.  Tour 
judges  who  now  sustain  so  masculine  an  authority,  will  appear 
more  on  their  trial,  than  the  culprits  they  have  before  them.  The 
awful  frown  of  criminal  justice  will  be  smoothed  into  the  silly 
■mile  of  seduction.  Judges  will  think  to  insinuate  and  aooth 
the  accused  into  conviction  and  condemnation,  and  to  wheedle 
to  the  gallows  the  most  artful  of  all  delinquents.  But  they  will 
fiot  be  so  wheedled.  They  will  not  submit  even  to  the  appear* 
pnce  of  persons  on  their  trial.  Their  claim  to  this  exemption 
will  be  admitted*  The  place  fn  which  some  of  the  greatest 
names  which  ever  distinguished  the  history  of  this  country  have 
atobd,  will  appear  beneath  their  dignity.  The  criminal  will  climb 
from  the  dock  to  the  side-bar,  and  take  lus  place  and  liis  tea  with 
the  counsel.  Prom  the  bar  of  the  counsel,  by  a  natural  progress^ 
lie  will  ascend  to  the  bench  which  long  before  had  been  virtual- 
ly atnindoned.  They,  who  escape  from  justice,  will  not  suffer  m 
question  uppn  reputation.  They  will  take  the  crownof  the  cause- 
way :  they  will  be  revered  as  inartyrs ;  they  will  triumph  as  con- 
querors. Nobody  will  dt^re  to  censure  that  popular  part  of  the 
tribunal,  whose  only  restrainst  on  mis-judgment  is  the  censure 
of  the  public.  They,  who  find  fault  with  the  decision,  will  be 
represented  as  enemies  to  the  institution.  Juries,  that  convict 
for  the  crqwn,  will  be  loaded  with  obloquy.  The  juries,  who  ac- 
quit, will  be  held  up  as  models  of  justice.  If  parliaqfient  orders  a 
grosecution  and  fails,  (as  fell  it  will,)  it  will  be  treated  to  its 
ice  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  maliciously  to  prosecute.  Its  care 
in  discovering  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  will  be  treated  aii 
a  forged  plot  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  every  such 
^tHscovery,  instead  of  strengthening  government,  will  weaken  its 
teputation. 

in  this  state,  things  will  be  suflfered  to  proceed,  lest  measures 
of  vigour  should  precipitate  a  crisis.  The  timid  will  act  thus 
from  character;  the  wise  from  necessity.  Our  hws  had  done 
all  that  the  old  condition  of  things  dictated  to  render  our  judges 
erect  and  independent ;  but  they  will  naturally  &il  on  the  i^e 
upon  which  they  had  taken  no  precautions.    *  The  judicial  ma- 
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gktrates  will  find  themselves  safe  as  against  the  crown,  whose 
will  is  not  their  tenure ;  the  power  of  executing  their  office  will 
be  held  at  the  pieasure  of  tliose  who  deal  out  fame,  or  abuse,  as 
they  think  fit.  Thej  will  begin  rather  to  consult  their  own 
repose  and  their  own  popularity,  than  the  critical  and  perilous 
tftat  that  is  m  their  hands.  They  will  speculate  on  conse- 
qoencesi  when  they  see  at  court  an  ambassador  whose  robea 
are  lined  with  a  scarlet  dyed  in  the  blood  of  judges.  It  is  no 
wonder,  nor  are  they  to  blame,  when  they  are  to  consider  how 
tiiey  shall  answer  for  their  conduct  to  the  criminal  of  to-day 
turned  into  the  magistrate  of  to-morrow. 

The  press 

The  army— 

When  thos  the  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned,  an  universal 
abandonment  of  all  other  posts  will  succeed.  Government  witt 
be  for  a  whfle  the  sport  of  contending  factions,  who,  whikt  they 
^^t  with  one  another,  will  all  strike  at  her.  She  will  be  buffet- 
ed and  beat  forward  and  backward  by  the  conflict  of  thoUe 
biHowt;  until  at  length,  tumbling  from  the  Gallic  coast,  the 
victorious  tenth  wave  shall  ride,  like  the  bore,  over  all  the  rest^ 
and  poop  the  riiattered,  weather-beateui  leakyi  Water-h)gged 
vessel,  and  sink  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss* 

Among  other  mherable  remedies  that  have  been  found  m  the 
materia  medua  of  the  old  college,  a  change  of  ministry  will  be 
proposed;  and  probably  will  take  place*  They  who  go  out  can 
never  long  with  seal  and  good  will  support  government  in  the 
hands  of  those  they  hate.  In  a  situatbn  of  fatal  dependence 
OD  popularity,  and  without  one  aid  from  the  little  remaining 
power  of  the  crown,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  wDl 
take  on  them  that  odium  which  more  or  less  attaches  upon 
every  exertion  of  strong  power.  The  ministers  of  popularity 
will  lose  all  their  credit  at  a  stroke,  if  they  pursue  any  of  those 
means  necessary  to  give  life,  vigour,  and  consistence  to  goveriH 
ment.  They  will  be  considered  as  venal  wretches,  ajpostates, 
recreant  to  all  their  own  principles,  acts,  and  declarations. 
They  cannot  preserve  their  credit  but  by  betraying  that  au- 
ttority  of  which  they  are  the  guardians. 

To  be  sure,  no  prognosticating  symptoms  of  these  things  have 
as  yet  appeared.  Notiiiug  even  resembling  their  beginnings. 
May  they  never  appear!  May  these  prognostications  of  the 
author  be  justly  laughed  at,  and  speedily  forgotten.  If  nothing 
aa  yet  to  cause  them  has  discovered  itself,  let  us  consider  in  the 
author's  excuse,  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  jacobin  legation  in 
England.  The  natural,  declared,  sworn  ally  of  sedition,  has  not 
yet  fixed  its  head>quarters  in  Loudon. 
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There  never  was  a  political  contesti  upon  better  or  worse, 
gnmnds,  that  by  the  heat  of  party  spirit  may  not  ripen  into  civil 
confusion.  If  ever  a  party  adverse  to  the  crown  should  be  in 
a  condition  here  publicly  to  declare  itself,  and  to  divide,  howe- 
ver  unequally,  the  natural  force  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  sure 
of  an  aid  of  fifty  thousand  men,  at  ten  days  warning,  from  tte 
opposite  coast  ijf  France*  But  agau»t  this  infusion  of  a  foreign, 
force,  the  crown  has  its  guarantees,  old  and  new.  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  something  said  of  the  assistance  which  loyal 
subjects  in  France  haye  received  from  other  powers  in  support 
of  that  lawful  government  which  secured  their  lawful  property*. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  they  are  so  disposed  to  a  neighbour- 
ly, provident,  and  sympathetic  attention  to  their  public  engage- 
ments, by  what  means  they  are  to  come  at  us.  Is  it  from  the 
powerful  states  of  Holland  we  are  to  reclaim  our  guarantee  ?  la 
it  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  hb  steady  good  affections  and  his 
powerfiil  navy,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  guarantee  of  our 
security?  Is  it  from  the  Netheriandf,  which  the  French  may. 
cover  with  the  swarms  of  their  citizen  soldiers  in  twenty-four 
hoursy  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  assistance  ?  This  is  to  si^- 
pose  too  that  a)l  these  powers  have  no  views  offensive  or  neces- 
cities  defensive  of  their  own.  They  will  cut  out  work  for  one 
aiDother,  and  France  will  cut  out  work  for  them  all. 

That  the  christian  religion  cannot  exist  in  this  country  with, 
such  a  fraternity,  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  with  me.  Ob 
that  reli^n,  according  to  our  mode,  all  our  laws  and  institutions 
stand  as  upon  their  base.  That  scheme  is  supposed  in  every 
transaction  of  life ;  and  if  that  were  done  away,  every  thing  else, 
as  in  France,  must  be  changed  along  with  it  Thus  religbn 
perishing,  and  with  it  this  constitution,  it  is  a  matter  of  endless 
meditation  what  order  of  things  would  follow  it.  But  what  dis- 
order would  fill  the  space  between  the  present  and  that  which 
is  to  come,  in  the  gross,  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture*, 
l^t  is  a  great  evil,  that  of  a  civil  war.  But  in  that  state  of 
things,  a  civil  war  which  would  give  to  good  men  and  a  good 
cause  some  means  of  struggle,  is  a  blessing  of  comparison  that 
England  will  not  enjoy.  The  moment  the  struggle  begins,  it 
ends.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Hume's  euthanasia  of  the  British 
constitution,  gently  >expiring  without  a  groan,  in  the  paternal 
anns  of  a  mere  monarchy. — ^In  a  monarchy ! — fine  trifling  in- 
deed— There  is  no  such  euthanasia  for  the  British  constitution — 

The  mahQScript  c^7  of  this  letter  ends  herr 
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TO 

■    « 

THE  EMPRESS  OP  RUSSU.  ^ 


Ths  comte  c(e  WoronzoWi  jour  imperial  majestj'fl  miniitcr^ 
and  Mr.  Fawkener,  have  informed  me  of  the  verj  graciomr 
manner  in  whidi  your  imperial  majesty,  and  after  youf  exam* 
pie,  the  archduke  and  archduchess,  have  condescended  ta 
accept  my  humble  endeavours  in  the  service  of  that  cause 
whlcn  connects  the  rights  and  duties  of  sovereigns  with  the 
true  interest  and  happiness  of  their  people. 

I^  confiding  in  titles  derived  from  your  own  goodness,  I  veil^ 
ture  to  address,  directly  to  your  imperial  majesty,  the  express 
lions  of  my  gratitude  for  so  distinguished  an  honour,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  a  presumptuous  intrusion.  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  willing  homage  I  pay  to  the  high  and  ruling  virtues  which 
distinguish  your  imperial  majesty,  and  which  form  the  £?iicity 
of  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  the 
langufl^  of  aaulation  to  power  and  greatness.  In  my  humble 
situation,  I  can  behold  majesty  in  its  splendour  witbont  being 
danled,  and  I  am  capable  of  respecting  it  in  its  fall. 

It  is,  madam,  from  my  strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to  dignity 
in  undeserved  misfortune^  that  I  am  led  to  felicitate  your  im- 
perial majesty  on  the  use  you  have  lately  made  of  your  power* 
The  princes  and  nobility  of  France,  who  from  honour  and  duty, 
fitnn  Dkx>d  and  from  principle,  are  attached  to  that  unhappy 
crown,  have  elperienced  your  favour  and  countenance:  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  will  finally  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
your  protection.  The  generosity  of  your  imperial  majesty  has 
induced  you  to  take  an  interest  in  their  cause,  and  your  saga- 
city has  made  you  perceive,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  of 
France,  the  cause  of  all  sovereigns  is  tried ;  that  in  the  case  of 
its  church,  the  cause  of  all  churches;  and  that  in  the  case  of  its 
DobHity  n  tried  the  cause  of  all  the  respectable  orders  of  all 
society,  and  even  of  society  itself. 

Your  imperial  majesty  has  sent  your  minister  to  reside  where 
the  crown  of  France,  in  this  disastrous  eclipse  of  royalty,  can 
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alone  trolj  and  freelj  be  represented  ;  that  is,  in  its  royal 
Moody  where  alone  the  nation  can  be  represented — that  is,  in 
its  natural  and  inherent  dignity.  A  throne  cannot  be  repre« 
aented  by  a  prison.  The  honour  of  a  nation  cannot  be  re^ 
presented  by  an  assembly  which  disgraces  and  degrades  it — at 
Cioblentz  only  the  kii^  and  the  nation  of  France  are  to  be 
fiMind. 

Tour  imperial  majesty,  who  reigns  and  lives  for  glory, 
has  nobly  and  wisely  disdained  to  associate  your  crown  with 
a  faction  which  has  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  all  thrones. 

You  have  not  recognized  this  universal  public  enemy  as  a 

Ct  of  the  system  of  Europe.  You  have  refused  to  sully  the 
tre  of  your  empire  by  any  conuuunion  with  a  body  of  fanati** 
cal  usurpers  ana  tyrants,  drawn  out  of  the  dregs  of  society^ 
^d  exalted  to  their  evil  eminence  by  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  ;  an  assemblage  of  tyrants,  wholly  destitute  of  any  dis^ 
tinguished  qualification,  in  a  smgle  person  amongst  them,  that 
can  comnumd  reverence  from  our  reason,  or  seduce  it  from  our 
prejudices.  These  enemies  of  sovereigns,  if  at  adl  acknow- 
leclged,  must  be  acknowledged  on  account  of  that  enmity  alone. 
Thev  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 

Madam,  it  is  dangerous  to  praise  any  human  virtue  before 
the  acconipUshment  of  the  tasks  which  it  imposes  on  itself* 
But  in  expressing  my  part  of  what  I  hope  is,  or  will  become^ 
the  general  voice,  in  admiration  of  what  you  have  done,  I  run 
no  risk  at  all.  With  your  imperial  majesty,  declaration  and 
•xecuticm,  beginning  and  conclusbn,  are,  at  their  different  sea- 
sons, one  and  the  same  thing. 

On  the  faith  and  declaration  of  some  of  the  first  potentates 
of  Europe,  several  thousands  of  persons,  comprehending  the 
best  men  and  the  best  gentlemen  in  France,  have  given  up 
their  country,  their  houses,  their  fortunes,  their  professional 
situation,  their  all ;  and  are  now  in  for^gn  lands,  stru^ling  un- 
der the  most  grievous  distresses.  Whatever  appearances  may 
menace,  nobody  fears  that  they  can  be  finally  abandoned* 
Bnch  a  dereliction  could  not  be  without  a  strong  imputation  on 
the  public  and  private  honour  of  sovereignty  itself,  nor  without 
an  irreparable  injury  to  its  interests.  It  would  give  occasion 
to  represent  monarchs  as  natural  enemies  to  each  other  ;  and 
that  they  never  support  or  countenance  any  subjects  of  a  bro* 
ther  prince,  except  wlien  they  rebel  against  him.  We  indi- 
viduals, mere  spectators  of  the  scene,  but  who  seek  our  liber- 
ties under  the  shade  of  legal  authority,  and  of  course  sympa- 
thize with  the  sufferers  in  that  cause,  never  can  permit  our- 
selves to  believe  that  such  an  event  can  disgrace  the  history 
of  our  time.    The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  delay ;  in  which 
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are  iocluded  manj  mischiefs*  The  coostaocy  of  the  oppress- 
ed will  be  broken  ;  the  power  of  tyrants  will  be  coufirmed. 
Already  the  multitude  of  French  officers,  drawn  from  their 
several  corps,  by  hopes  inspired  by  the  freely  declared  depo- 
sition of  sovereigns,  have  left  all  the  posts,  in  which  they  miglit 
one  day  have  e&ctually  served  the  good  cause  abandoned  to 
the  enemy. 

Your  imperial  majesty's  just  influence,  which  is  still  greater 
than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate  and  expedite  the  ef- 
forts of  other  sovereigns.  From  your  wisdom  other  states  will 
learn,  that  they  who  wait  until  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  at 
once  in  motion  can  never  move  at  all.  It  would  add  to  the 
unexampled  calamities  of  our  time,  if  the  uncommpn  union  of 
sentiiQent  in  so  many  powers  should  prove  the  very  cause  of 
defeating  the  benefit  which  ought  to  flow  from  their  general 
good  disposition.  No  sovereign  can  run  any  risk  from  the  de- 
sigOB  of  other  powers,  whilst  engaged  in  this  glorious  and  ne- 
cessary work*  If  tny  attempt  could  be  feared,  your  imperial 
majesty's  power  and  justice  would  secure  your  allies  against 
all  danger.  J)|adam,  your  glory  will  be  compleat,  if  after  ha- 
ving given  peace  to  l^urope  by  your  moderation,  you  shall  be;, 
slow  stability  on  all  its  governments  by  your  vigour  and  deci- 
rion.  The  debt  which  your  imperial  majesty's  august  prede- 
cessors have  contracted  to  the  ancient  manners  of  Europe,  by 
ineans  of  which  they  civilized  a  vast  empire,  will  be  nobly  re- 
paid by  preserving  those  manners  from  the  hideous  change  with 
which  they  are  now  menaced.  By  the  intervention  of  Kuasia 
the  world  will  be  preserved  from  barbarism  and  ruin. 

A  private  individual,  of  a  remote  country,  ui  hhnself  wholly 
withoiit  importance,  unauthoriied  and  unconnected,  not  as  an 
jSnglish  saDJect,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  presumes  to  sub- 
mit his  thoughts  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  sovereigns 
that  £urope  h^  seen.  |Ie  does  i^  without  fear,  because  he  does 
not  involve  io  bis  weakness  (if  such  it  js)  his  king,  his  country, 
or  his  fiiendft.  He  is  not  aifraid  that  he  shall  ofiend  your  im« 
perial  mqesty  ;  because,  secure  in  itself,  true  greatness  is  al* 
ways  accessible ;  and  because  respectfully  to  speak  what  we 
conceive  to  be  truth  is  the  best  homi^e  wbich  can  be  paid  to 
tme  d^ity. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  utmost  possible  respect  and  vene« 
ration^ 

Tour  imperial  majesty's 
most  obedient  and 

most  humble  servant, 

£DM.  BVVtOR. 

Bfa€m^fiMi  November  Ist^  1791. 
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LETTER 

TO 

SIR  CHARLES  BINGHAM,  BART. 

ON  THE  IRISH  ABSENTEE  TAX»^ 


OSAR  SIR, 

.  I  AM  much  flattered  hy  your  very  obliging  letter  ;  and  the 
rather,  because  it  promises  an  opening  to  our  future  correspon- 
dence. This  may  be  my  only  indemnification  for  very  great  loss* 
es.  One  of  the  most  odiouB  parts  of  the  proposed  absentee  tax  is 
its  tendency  to  separate  friends,  and  to  make  as  ugly  breaches  in 
private  society  as  it  must  make  in  the  unity  of  the  great  poli- 
tical body.  I  am  sure,  that  much  of  the  satis&cticHi  of  some 
^cles  in  London  will  be  lost  by  it.  Do  you  think  that  our  friend 
Mrs.  Vesey  will  suffer  her  husband  to  vote  for  a  tax  that  is  to 
destroy  the  evemngs  at  Bolton  Row  ?  I  trust  we  shall  have 
other  supporters  of  the  same  sex,  equally  powerful,  and  equal* 
ly  deserving  to  be  so,  who  will  not  abandon  the  common  cause 
of  their  own  liberties  and  our  satisfactions.  We  shall  be  barba- 
riaed  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  if  we  do  not  see  one  another 
DOW  and  then.  We  shall  sink  into  surly,  brutish  Johns,  and  ytm 
win  degenerate  into  wild  Irish.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
be  the  wiser,  or  the  more  agreeable  ;  certainly  we  shall  not 
love  one  another  the  better  for  this  forced  separation,  which 
oar  ministers,  who  have  already  done  so  much  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  every  other  sort  of  good  connection,  are  now  meditating 
for  the  further  improvement  of  this  too  well  united  empire. 
Their  next  step  will  be  to  encourage  all  the  colonies,  about 
thirty  separate  governments,  to  keep  their  people  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  and  with  the  mother  country.  A 
gentleman  of  New-York  or  Barbadoes  will  be  as  much  gazed 
at  as  a  strange  animal  from  Nova-Zembla  or  Otahitee  ;  and 
those  rogues,  the  travellers,  will  tell  us  what  stories  they  please 
about  poor  old  Ireland. 

*  Pram  anUientic  documents,  tbond  with  the  copy  of  thii  letter  among  Mr.  Borire^s 
papers,  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1773,  a  preyed  of  impoiiog  a  tax  upon  all  propri- 
eton  of  landied  estates  in  Ireland,  whose  ordinary  residence  should  be  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, had  been  adopted  and  avowed  by  his  majesty's  ministers  at  that  time.  A  re- 
monstrance against  this  measare,  as  highljr  ui^ost  and  impolitic,  was  presented  t* 
the  mhiitert  by  leverBl  of  the  principal  Irish  absenteei,  and  the  prcject  was  sabse- 
ipiieiitly  abandoaed. 
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In  'hU  seriousness  (though  I  am  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
•crioua  in  what  I  have  been  saying)  I  look  upon  this  project- 
ed tax  in  a  very  evil  light ;  I  think  it  is  not  advisable ;  I  am 
Sure  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  fi- 
nance, but  involves  a  political  question  of  much  importance, 
I  consider  the  principle  and  precedent  as  far  worse  tlian  the 
thing  itself.  You  are  too  kind  in  imagining  I  can  suggest  any 
thing  new  upon  tlie  subject.  The  objections  to  it  are  very 
glaring,  and  must  strike  the  eyes  of  all  tiiose  who  have  not  their 
reasons  for  shutting  them  against  evident  truth.  I  have  no  feel- 
ings or  opinions  on  this  subject  which  I  do  not  partake  with  all 
the  sensible  and  informed  people  that  I  meet  with.  At  first  I 
could  scarcely  meet  with  any  one  who  could  believe  that  thig 
•cheme  originated  from  English  government.  They  considered 
it  not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatu* 
ral.  In  the  first  instance,  it  strikes  at  the  power  of  this  coun^ 
try ;  in  the  end,  at  the  union  of  the  whole  empire.  I  do  not  mean 
to  expieas,  moat  certainly  I  do  not  entertain  in  my  mind  any 
thing  invidious  concerning  the  superintending  authority  of 
Great-Britain.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  several  bodies  which 
make  up  this  complicated  mass,  are  to  be  preserved  as  one  em* 
pire,  an  authority  sufficient  to  preserve  that  unity,  and  by  its 
equal  weight  and  pressure  to  consolidate  tlie  various  parts  that 
comnoae  it,  must  reside  somewhere :  that  somewhere  can  only 
be  m  En^and.  Possibly  any  one  member,  distinctly  taken, 
ni^t  decide  in  favour  of  that  residence  within  itself;  but  cer- 
tainly no  member  would  give  its  voice  for  any  other  except  this. 
So  that  I  k>ok  upon  the  residence  of  the  supreme  power  to  be 
settled  here ;  not  by  force  or  tyranny,  or  even  by  mere  long 
uiige^  but  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  the  joint  consent 
of  tiie  whole  body. 

IC  aU  this  be  admitted,  then  without  question  this  country 
mnU  have  the  sole  right  to  the  imperial  legislation.  By  which 
I  mean  ,that  bw  which  regulates  the  polity  and  economy  of  the 
several  parts,  as  they  relate  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 
Bat  if  any  of  the  parts,  which  (not  for  oppresswn,  but  for  order) 
are  placed  ib  a  subordinate  situation,  will  assume  to  themselves 
the  power  of  hindering  or  checking  the  resort  of  their  munici- 
pal subjects  to  the  center,  or  even  to  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire, they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  imperial  rights,  which  do 
not*  which  cannot  belong  to  them,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
destroy  the  happy  arrangement  of  the  entire  empire. 

A  free  conipiunication,  by  cliscre^ionoryre^ickncf,  is  necessa^ 
ly  to  all  the  other  purposes  of  communication.  For  what  pur- 
pose are  the  Irish  and  plantation  laws  sent  hither,  but  as  meanf 
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oFpreMrriDg  this  sovereign  constituiioii?  Whether  such  a  couti- 
tutioD  was  origioally  right  or  wrong,  this  is  not  the  time  of  dajr- 
to  dispute.  If  anj  evils  arise  from  it,  let  us  not  strip  it  of  what 
maj  be  usefiil  in  it.  By  taking  the  English  privy  council  inta 
your  legislature,  yoo  obtain  a  new,  a  further,  and,  possibly,  a 
more  liberal  consideration  of  all  your  acts.  If  a  local  le^lature 
Bhall,  by  oblique  means,  tend  to  deprive  any  of  the  people  of 
this  benefit,  and  shall  make  it  penal  to  them  to  follow  into  Eng- 
land the  laws  which  may  affect  them,  then  the  English  privj 
council  will  have  to  decide  upon  your  acts  without  those  lighta 
that  may  enable  them  to  judge  upon  what  grounds  you  made 
them,  or  how  far  they  ought  to  be  modified,  received,  or  re« 
jected. 

To  what  end  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  judicature  lodged  io 
this  kingdom,  if  men  may  be  diBabled  from  following  their  suits 
liere,  and  may  be  taxed  into  an  absolute  denial  of  justice,^  You 
observe,  my  dear  but,  that  1  do  not  assert,  that,  in  all  cases,  two 
shillings  will  necessarily  cut  off  this  means  of  correcting  legis- 
lative and  judicial  mistakes,  and  thus  amount  to  a  denial  of  jus* 
tice.  I  might  indeed  state  cases,  in  which  this  very  quantum  of 
tax  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defeat  this  right.  But  I  argue 
not  on  the  case,  but  on  the  principle,  and  I  am  sure  the  princi- 
ple implies  it.  They  who  may  restrain,  may  prohibit.  They 
who  may  impose  two  shillings,  may  impose  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  and  those  who  may  condition  the  tax  to  six  months  an- 
nual  absence,  may  carry  that  condition  to  six  weeks,  or  even  to 
six  days,  and  thereby  totally  defeat  the  wise  means  which  have 
been  provided  for  extensive  and  impartial  justice,  and  for  or- 
derly well-poised  and  well-connected  government. 

What  is  taxing  the  resort  to  and  residence  in  any  place,  but 
declaring,  thi^t  your  connexion  with  that  place  is  a  grievance  f 
Is  not  such  an  Irish  tax,  as  is  now  proposed,  a  virtual  declara- 
tion, that  England  is  a  foreign  country,  and  a  renunciation  on 
jonr  part  of  the  principle  dT  common  naturnlisation,  which 
Iruns  through  this  whole  empire. 

Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  gentleman  think  it  a  mean  privi^ 
lege,  that,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  this  ground,  he  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman  ?  You  will  not  be 
pleased  with  a  law  which,  by  its  operation,  tends  to  disqualify- 
you  from  a  seat  in  this  parliament ;  and  if  your  own  virtue  or 
fortune,  or  if  that  of  your  children  should  carry  you  or  them 
to  it,  should  you  like  to  be  excluded  from  the  passibility  of  a 
peerage  in  this  kingdom  ?  If  in  Ireland  we  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  a  residence  in  Great  Btritam  is  a  political  evil,  and 
to  be  discouraged  by  penal  taxes,  you  must  necessarily  reject 
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ill  the  prhrilegeB  and  benefits  which  are  connected  with  such 
a  residence. 

I  can  easily  conceive^  that  a  citisen  of  Dublin,  who  looks  no 
farther  than  his  counter,  may  think  that  Ireland  will  be  repaid 
for  such  a  loss  by  any  small  diminution  of  taxes,  or  any  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  money  that  may  be  iud  out  in  the  purchase 
of  claret  or  groceries  in  his  corporation.  In  such  a  man  aa 
error  of  that  kind,  as  it  would  be  natural,  would  be  excusable^ 
Bat  I  cannot  think  that  any  educated  man,  any  man  who  iooka 
with  an  enl^tened  eye  on  the  interest  of  Ireland,  can  believe 
that  it  is  not  highly  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  that  this  par^ 
liament,  which,  whether  ri^t  or  wrong,  whether  we  will  or  not^ 
will  make  some  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  should  always  have  in  it 
some  persons,  who,  by  connection,  by  pn^rty,  or  by  early 
prepossessions  and  affections,  are  attached  to  the  wel&re  of  that 
country.  I  am  so  clear  upon  this  point,  not  only  from  the  clear, 
reason  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  constant  course  of  my  observa-" 
tioD,  by  now  havii^  sat  eight  sessions  in  parliament,  that  I  declare 
it  to  you  as  my  sincere  opinion,  that  (if  you  must  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other)  it  would  be  wiser  by  far,  and  far  better  for 
Ireland,  tbt  some  new  privileges  should  attend  the  estates  of 
IrishmeUi^  members  of  the  two  houses  here,  than  that  thei^ 
characters  should  be  stained  by  penal  impositions,  and  their 

rfoperties  loaded  by  unequal  and  unheard-of  modes  of  taxiition* 
do  really  trust,  that  when  the  matter  comes  a  little  to  be  con^ 
sidered,  a  majority  of  our  gentlemen  will  never  consent  to 
establish  such  a  principle  of  disqualification  against  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  schemes 
of  a  transitory  administration  of  the  cockpit  or  the  castle,  or  ill 
compliance  with  the  lightest  part  of  the  most  vulgar  and  tran« 
sient  popularity,  fix  so  irreparable  an  injury  on  tfa^  permanent 
interest  of  their  country. 

Thb  law  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  to  go  directly  agiunst  the 
fundamental  points  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  constitutiooL 
ef  these  kingdoms,  and  against  the  happy  communion  of  their 
privileges.  But  there  is  another  matter  in  the  tax  proposed^ 
that  contradicts  as  essentially  a  very  great  princq)Ie  necessary 
ibr  preserving  the  union  of  the  various  parts  of  a  state  ;  be* 
came  it  does,  in  effect,  discountenance  mutual  intermarriage 
and  inheritance ;  things  that  bind  countries  more  closely  to* 
gether  than  any  laws  or  constitutions  whatsoever.  Is  it  right 
that  a  woman  who  marries  into  Ireland,  and  perhaps  well  pur- 
chases her  jointure  or  licr  dower  there,  sliould  not,  after  her 
husband's  death,  have  it  in  her  choice  to  return  to  her  coqntry 
and  her  friends  without  being  taxed  for  it  ? 
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If  an  Irish  heiress  should  marry  into  an  English  fdmilj,  bssS 
that  great  property  in  both  countries  should  thereby  come  to 
be  united  in  this  common  issue,  rihall  the  descendant  of  that 
■larriage  abandon  ]iis  natural  connection,  his  family  interests^ 
bis  public  and  his  private  duties,  and  be  compelled  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Ii-ekod  ?  Is  thei*e  any  sense  or  any  justice  in  it» 
unless  you  affirm  that  there  should'  be  no  such  intermarriage 
and  no  such  mutual  iuheritance  between  the  natives  ?  Is  there 
ft  shadow  of  reason,  that  because  a  Lord  Rockii^am,  a  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  a  Sir  George  Saville,  possess  property  in  Ire- 
land, which  has  descended  to  them  without  any  act  of  theirs, 
they  should  abandon  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  spend  the 
wmters  in  Dublin  ?  or,  having  spent  the  session  in  Westmin* 
ster,  must  they  abandon  their  seats  and  all  their  family  into* 
rests  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  Wicklow,  in  Corky  or  Tyrone  ? 

See  what  the  consequence  mu»t  be,  from  a  municipal  legisla* 
lure  considering  itself  aa  an  unconnected  body,  and  attempting 
to  enforce  a  partial  residence*     A  man  may  have  property  in, 
more  parts  than  two  of  this  empire*    He  may  have  property  ia 
Jamaica  and  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Ire- 
land.    I  know  sonie  that  have  property  in  all  of  them*    What 
•hall  we  say  to  this  case  ?   After  the  poor  distracted  citizen  of 
the  whole  empire  has,  in  compliance  with  your  partial  law,  re- 
moved his  iamily,  bid  adieu  to  his  connections,  and  settled  him* 
self  quietly  and  snug  in  a  pretty  box  by  the  Lifiey,  he  hear» 
that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ia  of  opinion,  that  all  Eng- 
lish estates  ought  to  be  spent  in  England,  and  that  they  will 
lax  him  double  if  he  does  nol  return*      Suppose  him  then,  (if 
the  nature  of  the  twa  laws  will  permit  it)  providing  a  flying 
camp,  and  dividing  his  year  as  well  as  he  can,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  at  the  cliarge  of  two>  town-houses  and  twe 
eouotry  houses  in  both  kingdoms  ;  in  this  situation  he  receives 
an  account  that  a  law  is  transmitted  from  Jamaica,  and  another 
from  Pennsylvania^  to  ta9(  absentees  from   these  provinces, 
which  are  impoverished  by  the  European  residence  of  the  pos* 
aessors  of  their  lands.  How  is  he  to  escape  this  ricochet  cross- 
firing  of  so  many  opposite  batteries  of  police  and  regulation  ? 
If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  a  citizen  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Irish  sea,  than  of  any  of  these  coun- 
tries* The  matter  is  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  while-ever  the 
idoft  of  mutual  marriages,  ioheritaaces,  purchases,  and  privileges 
subsist,  can  never  be  carried  into  execution  with  common  sense 
or  common  justice^ 
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I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Irehnd  reconcile  8uch  aa 
idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  to  the  natural  use  and  enjoyment 
of  their  estates*  If  anj  of  their  children  should  be  left  in  a  mi- 
loritj,  and  a  guardian  should  think,  as  manj  do,  (it  matters  not 
whether  properlj  or  no)  that  his  ward  had  better  be  educated 
in  a  school  or  university  here  than  in  Ireland,  is  he  sure  that 
he  can  justify  ^the  bringiig  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  perhaps 
twenty,  on  his  pupil's  estate,  by  giving  what,  in  his  opinion,  is 
the  best  education  in  general,  or  the  best  for  that  pupil's  parti- 
cular character  and  circumstances  ?  Can  he  justify  his  sending 
him  to  travel,  a  necessary  part  of  the  higher  style  of  education^ 
and,  notwithstanding  what  some  narrow-  writers  have  said,  of 
great  benefit  to  all  countries,  but  very  particularly  so  to  Ire- 
hnd ?  Suppose  a  guardian,  under  the  authority  or  pretence  o£ 
ioch  a  tax  of  police,  had  prevented  our  dear  friend.  Lord 
Charlemont,  from  going  abroad,  would  he  have  lost  no  satis&c- 
tioQ  ?  Would  ins  friends  have  lost  nothing  in  the  companion  ? 
Would  his  country  have  lost  nothing  in  the  cultivated  tastd 
with  which  he  has  adorned  it  in  so  many  ways  ?  His  natural 
el^ance  of  mind  would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal ;  but  I 
will  ventiffe  to  assert,  without  the  danger  of  being  contradict- 
ed, thai  he  adorns  his  present  residence  m  Ireland  much  the 
more  for  having  resided  a  long  time  out  of  it.  Will  Mr.  Flood 
himself  think  he  ought  to  have  been  driven  by  taxes  into  Ire- 
land, whibt  he  prepared  himself,  by  an  English  education,  to 
BDdarttand  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  Irelaiid, 
or  to  support  the  dignity  of  government  there,  according  as  hie 
^^inions,  or  the  situation  of  things,  may  lead  him  to  take  either 
part,  upon  respectable  principles  f  I  hope  it  is  not  forgot,  that 
an  Irian  act  of  parliament  sends  its  youth  to  England  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  compels  a  residence  in  the  inns  of  court 
here  for  some  years.  Will  you  send  out  with  one  breath,  and 
recal  with  another  ?  This  act  plainly  provides  for  that  inter^ 
coofse  which  Bttm>oses  the  strictest  union  in  laws  and  po- 
Ucjp  in  both  which  the  intended  tax  supposes  an  entire  sepa« 
ratkNK  * 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  into  all  the  inconveniences  thia  tax 
will  lead  to,  in  the  conduct  of  private  life  and  the  use  of  proper- 
ty. How  many  infirm  people  are  obliged  to  change  their  climate, 
whose  life  depends  upon  tlmt  change?  How  many  families  strait* 
ened  in  their  circumstances  are  there,  who,  from  the  shame,  some- 
timea  from  the  utter  unpossibility  otherwise  of  retrenching,  are 
oblig^  to  remove  from  their  country,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
estates  in  their  iSunilies.  You  begin  then  to  burthen  these  peo* 
fk  preci«elf  at  tl^e  time  when  th^ir  circumstances  of  health 
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ud  fcrtune  render  them  rather  objects  of  relief  and  commiiera' 

tioo* 

I  know  yerjr  well,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  monej  cf  every 
snbordniate  country  will  flow  towards  the  metropolis.  This  is 
unaToidable.  Other  inconveniences  too  will  result  to  particular 
parts: — and  why?  Whj,  because  they  are  particular  parts  ; 
each  a  member  of  a  greater,  and  not  an  whole  within  itself.  But 
Ijiose  members  are  to  consider,  whether  these  inconveniences 
are  not  fiiUy  balanced,  perhaps  more  than  balanced,  by  the  united 
atrei^th  of  a  great  and  compact  body*  I  am  sensible  too  of  a  dif- 
ficulty, that  wUI  be  started  against  the  application  of  some  of  the 
principles  t^ich  I  reason  upon,  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  It  will  be 
aaid,  tnat  Ireland,  in  many  particulars,  is  not  bound  to  consider 
itselif  as  a  part  of  the  British  body ;  because  this  country,  in  many 
instances,  is  mistaken  enough  to  treat  you  as  foreigners,  and  draws 
away  your  money  by  absentees,  without  suffering  you  to  enjoy 
your  natural  advantages  in  trade  and  conunerce.  No  man  living 
loves  restrictive  regulations  of  any  kind  less  than  myself:  at  best, 
nine  times  in  ten,  they  are  little  better  than  laborious  and  vexa- 
fious  follies:  oReOt  as  in  your  case,  they  are  great  oppressions, 
as  well  as  great  absurdities.  But  still  an  injury  is  not  always  a 
reason  for  retaliation ;  nor  is  the  folly  of  others,  with  regard  to 
lis,  a  reason  for  imitating  it,  with  regard  to  them.  Before  we  at- 
lempt  to  retort,  we  oi^ht  to  consider,  whether  we  may  not  in* 
jure  ourselves  even  more  than  our  adversary ;  since,  in  the  con- 
last  who  shall  go  the  greatest  length  in  absurdity,  the  victor  is 
generally  the  greatest  sufferer.  Besides,  when  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate emulation  in  restraints  and  oppressions,  the  question  of 
9irengih  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  little  becomes  the  fee- 
ble to  be  unjust.  Justice  is  the  shield  of  the  weak ;  and  when 
they  choose  to  lay  this  down,  and  fight  naked  in  thecontest  of 
mere  power,  the  event  will  be  what  must  be  expected  from 
auch  imprudence. 

I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  running  into  this  length.  You 
want  no  arguments  to  convince  yon  on  this  subject ;  and  you  want 
DO  resources  of  mattcl^  to  convince  others.  I  ought  too  to  ask 
pardon  for  having  delayed  my  answer  so  long ;  but  I  received 
your  letter  on  Tuesday,  in  town,  and  I  was  obliged  to  come  to 
the  country  on  business.  From  the  country  I  write  at  present ; 
but  this  day  I  shall  go  to  town  again.  I  shall  see  Lord  Kocking- 
ham,  who  has  spared  neither  time  or  trouble  in  making  a  vigorous 
(^yposition  to  this  inconsiderate  measure.  I  hope  to  be  Me  to 
send  yaa  the  papers,  which  will  give  you  information  of  the  steps 
he  has  taken.  He  has  pursued  this  business  with  the  foresight, 
diligence  aod  goed  senses  with  which  be  generally  resists  uncon- 
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ititutional  attempts  of  government.  A  life  of  disinterestedness, 
generosity,  and  public  spirit,  are  bis  titles  to  bave  it  believed, 
that  the  effect,  which  the  tax  may  have  upon  his  private  pro- 

rsrty,  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  principal  motive  to  bis  exertions, 
know  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  opposition  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  carried  on  with  that  spirit,  as  if  no  aid  was  expected  from  this 
country ;  and  here,  as  if  nothing  would  be  done  in  Ireland — ^many 
things  have  been  lost  by  not  acting  in  this  manner. 
'  I  am  told  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be  alone  in  the  generous 
itand  you  are  to  make  against  this  unnatural  monster  of  court 
populairity.  It  is  said,  Mr.  Hussey,  who  is  so  very  considerable 
it  present,  and  who  is  every  thing  in  expectation,  will  ^ve  yo9 
Ills  assistance.  I  rejoice  to  see  (that  very  rare  spectacle)  a  good 
mind,  a  great  genius,  and  public  activity,  united  together,  and 
united  so  early  in  life.  By  not  running  into  every  popular  faur 
Boar,  he  may  depen^  upon  it,  the  popularity  of  bis  character 
will  wear  the  better. 

Nod  penebat  enim  nunores  aste  saloteiD : 
JBifo  pdrtque  nagisque  Tiri  mine  gloria  ciareL 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.    Oive  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Bing* 
bun ;  and  believe,  me  with  great  truth  ana  esteem. 

Tour  most  obedient 

BeacoDsfield,  and  most  humble  servant, 

90th  October,  1773.  EDM.  BURKfi. 

To  Sir  Cba^8  Bingham^ 
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TO   THB 

HONOURABLE  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX 


XT  DEAR  CHARLES, 

I  AM)  on  many  accounts,  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  jour- 
ney to  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  dispose  better 
vfthe  interval  between  this  and  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Itold 
voii  as  much,  in  the  same  general  tenns,  by  the  post.  My  opin- 
iimof  the  infidelity  of  that  conveyance  hindered  me  from  being 
particular.  I  now  sit  down  with  malice  prepense,  to  kill  you  with 
a  very  long  letter,  and  must  take  my  chance  for  some  safe 
method  of  conveying  the  dose.  •  Before  I  say  any  thing  to  you 
of  the  place  you  are  in,  or  the  business  of  it,  on  which,  by  the 
way,  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  I  will  turn  myself  to  the  con- 
cluding part  of  your  letter  from  Chatsworth. 
.  Tou  are  sensible  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you.  in  many 
ttiofp  ;  and  most  certainly  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  main  of 
your  doctrme  concerning  the  heresy  of  depending  upon  con** 
tingencies.  Tou  must  recollect  how  uniform  my  sentiments 
have  been  on  that  subject.  I  have  ever  wished  a  settled  plan 
of  our  own,  founded  in  the  very  essence  of  the  American  busi* 
ness,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  our  credit,  and  main- . 
tain  our  system  at  home,  in  spite  of  any  thing  which  may  hap- 
pen  abroad*  I  am  now  convinced,  by  a  long,  and  somewhat 
vexatious  experience,  that  such  a  plan  is  absolutely  impracti- 
cable, I  think  with  you,  that  some  faults  in  the  constitution 
of  those  whom  we  must  love  and  trust,  are  among  the  causes  of 
this  impracticability  ;  they  are  faults  too  that  one  can  hardly 
wish  them  perfectly  cured  of,  as  I  am  afraid  they  are  intimate- 
ly connected  with  honest  dbinterested  intentions,  plentiful  for- 
tunes, assured  rank,  and  quiet  homes.  A  great  deal  of  activity 
sod  enterprise  can  scarcely  ever  be  expected  from  such  men, 
unless  some  horrible  calamity  is  just  over  their  heads ;  or  un- 
less they  suffer  some  gross  personal  insults  from  power,  the  re- 
sentment of  which  may  be  jas  unquiet  and  stimulatii^  a  pruici< 
pie  in  their  minds,  as  ambition  is  in  those  of  a  different  com- 
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and  c<Hiaidered  a  little  more  maturely  the  constant  teoiper  an4 
standing  maxims  of  the  partj^,  I  laid  aside  the  design  ;  not  be- 
ing desirous  of  risking  the  displeasure  of  those  for  whoste  sake 
sione  I  wished  to  take  that  fatiguing  journey  at  this  severe  sea- 
aoD  of  the  year. 

The  duke  ol  Portland  has  taken  with  him  some  heails  of  ije- 
liberation  which  were  the  result  of  a  discourse  with  his  grace 
and  Mr.  Montagu  at  Burlington  hcnise.  It  seems  essential  to 
the  cause,  that  your  lordship  should  meet  your  friends  with 
acme  settled  plan,  either  of  actioh  or  inaction.  Your  friendii 
will  certainly  require  such  a  plan,  and  I  am  sure  the  state  of 
affairs  requires  it,  whether  they  call  for  it  or  not  As  to  the 
measure  of  a  secession  with  reasons,  after  rolling  the  matter  Jjjp 
my  head  a  gpod  deal,  and  turning  it  an  hundred  ways,  I  confeq^ 
I  still  think  it  the  most  advisable,  notwithstanding  tlie  seriouf 
objections  that  lie  against  it,  and,  indeed,  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  all  political  measures,  especially  at  this  time.  It  pro- 
vides for  your  honour.  I  know  ot  nothing  else  that  can  so  wetf. 
do  this  :  It  is  something,  perhaps  all  that  can  be  done  in  our 
present  situation.  Some  precaution,  in  this  respect,  is  otxt 
without  its  motives.  That  very  estimation,  for  which  you  have 
sacrificed  every  thing  else,  is  in  some  danger  of  suffering  in  the 
general  wreck  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  likely  to  suffer  the  more,  b^ 
cause  you  have  hitherto  confided  more  than  was  quite  pruden^ 
in  the  clearness  of  your  intentions,  and  in  the  solidity  of  4he 
popular  jui^ment  upon  them.  The  former,  indeed,  is  out  qf 
the  power  of  events  ;  the  latter  is  full  of  levity,  and  the  venr 
creature  of  fortune.  However,  such  as  it  is  (and  for  one  I  oo 
not  think  I  am  inclined  to  overvalue  it)  both  our  interest  and 
our  duty  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  attend  to  it  very  carefiil- 
Wf  so  long  as  we  act  a  part  in  public.  The  measure  you  take 
for  this  purpose  may  produce  no  immediate  effect  ;  but  wit^ 
regud  to  the  party  and  the  principles,  for  wliose  sake  the  par- 
ty exists,  all  hope  of  their  preservation  or  recovery  depemb 
upon  your  preserving  your  reputation. 

By  the  conversation  of  some  friends,  it  seemed  as  if  Uvey 
were  wiUing  to  fall  in  with  this  design,  because  it  promised  to 
emancipate  them  from  the  servitude  of  irksome  business,  and 
to  affi>id  them  an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  ease  and  tranquil!^ 
ty.  If  that  be  their  object  in  the  secession  and  addresses  pro> 
posed,  there  surely  never  were  means  worse  chosen  to  gain 
their  end;  and  if  this  be  any  part  of  the  project,  it  were  a 
thousand  times  better  it  were  never  undertaken.  The  measure 
is  not  only  unusual  and,  as  such,  critical,  but  it  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture strong  and  vehement  in  a  high  degree.     The  propriety, 

TOL.  v.  [  ^^  ] 
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therefore,  of  adopting  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  with 
which  it  is  8U[H)orted  and  followed*  To  pursue  violent  mea- 
sures with  languor  or  irresolution  is  not  very  consistent  in  spe- 
culation, and  not  more  reputable  or  safe  in  practice.  If  your 
lordship's  friends  do  not  go  to  this  business  with  their  whole 
hearts,  if  they  do  not  feel  themselves  uneasy  without  it,  if  they 
do  not  undertake  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  even  with 
Warmth  and  indignation,  it  had  better  be  removed  wholly  out 
dTour  thoughts.  A  measure  of  less  strength,  and  more  in  the 
beaten  circle  of  affairs,  if  supported  with  spirit  and  industry, 
WQutd  be,  on  all  accounts,  infinitely  more  eligible.  We  have 
to  consider  what  it  is  that,  in  this  undertaking,  we  have  against 
US  :  we  have  the  weight  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  the 
other  scale  :  we  have  against  us,  within  a  trifle,  the  whole  body 
of  the  law  :  we  oppose  the  more  considerable  part  of  the  land- 
ed and  mercantile  interests  :  we  contend,  in  a  manner,  against 
the  whole  church :  we  set  our  faces  against  great  armies,  flush- 
ed with  victory,  and  navies,  who  have  tasted  of  civil  spoil,  and 
%ave  a  strong  appetite  for  more  :  our  strength,  whatever  it  is, 
must  depend  for  a  good  part  of  Its  effect  upon  events  not  very 
probable.  In  such  a  situation,  such  a  step  requires  not  only 
great  magnanimitv,  but  unwearied  activity  and  perseverance^ 
'with  a  good  deal  too  of  dexterity  and  management,  to  improve 
every  accident  in  our  favour. 

The  delivery  of  this  paper  may  have  very  important  conse- 
i]uences.  (t  is  true,  that  the  court  may  pass  it  over  in  silence 
with  a  real  or  affected  contempt.  But  this  I  do  not  think  so 
'likely.  If  they  do  take  notice  of  it,  the  mildest  course  will  be 
puch  an  address  from  parliament  as  the  house  of  commons  made 
to  the  king  on  the  London  remonstrance  in  the  year  1769* 
This  address  will  be  followed  by  addresses  of  a  similar  tenden- 
cy,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  overpower  you 
with  what  they  will  endeavour  to  pass  as  the  united  voice  and 
sense  of  the  nation.  But  if  they  intend  to  proceed  further, 
end  to  take  steps  of  a  more  decisive  nature,  you  are  then  to 
consider,  not  what  they  may  legally  and  justly  do,  but  what  a 
parliapient,  omnipotent  in  power,  influenced  with  party  rage 
end  personal  resentfnent,  operating  under  the  implicit  military 
obedience  of  court  discipline,  is  capable  of.  Though  they 
Ineve  made  some  successful  experiments  on  juries,  tliey  Wl 
Inrdly  trust  enough  to  them  to  order  a  prosecution  for  a  sup- 
poised  libel.  They  may  proceed  in  two  ways,  either  by  an  i«?- 
peachmenti  in  which  the  tories  may  retort  on  the  whigs  (but 
with  better  success,  though  in  a  worse  cause)  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Sacheverel,  or  they  may,  without  this  fonn> 
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proceed,  as  against  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  by  a  bill  of  paioa 
md  penalties  more  or  less  grievous.  The  similarity  of  tbo 
cases,  or  the  justice,  is  (as  I  said)  out  of  the  question.  Tho 
mode  of  proceeding  has  several  very  ancient  and  very  recent 
precedents.  None  of  these  methods  is  impossible.  The  coijtr£ 
may  select  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinguished  among  ypm 
&r  the  victims  ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  remote  from  thm 
lendency  of  the  proposed  act,  tlian  any  idea  of  retirement  of 
Depose.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  all  of  you,  as  prmcipals  or 
auxiliaries,  a  much  better  and  more  desperate^conflict,  in  aD 
probability,  to  undergo,  than  any  you  have  been  yet  engaged 
IB.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  risk  ought  to  be  nm 
&r  the  chance  (and  it  is  no  nx>re)  of  recalling  the  people  of 
EiDgland  to  their  ancient  principles,  and  to  that  personal  inte- 
rest which  formerly  they  took  in  all  public  aflfairs  ?  At  anjr 
rate,  I  am  sure  it  is  right,  if  we  take  this  step,  to  take  it  with  a 
full  view  of  the  consequences  ;  and  with  minds  and  measures  m, 
a  state  of  preparation  to  meet  them.  It  is  not  becoming,  that 
your  boldness  shodd  arise  from  a  want  of  foresight.  It  is  more 
reputable,  and  certainly  it  is  more  safe  too,  that  it  should  be 
grounded  on  the  evident  necessity  of  encountering  the  dangen 
which  you  foresee* 

Your  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  I 
state,  in  strong  terms,  the  difficulties  attending  a  measure^ 
which,  on- the  whole,  I  heartily  concur  in.  But  as,  from  mf 
want  of  importance,  I  can  be  personally  little  subject  to  the 
most  trying  part  of  the  consequences,  it  is  as  little  my  desire 
to  urge  others  to  dangers,  in  which  I  am  myself  to  have  so  in- 
oonaiderable  a  share. 

If  this  measure  should  be  thought  too  great  for  our  strengtlif 
or  the  dispositions  of  the  tunes,  then  the  point  will  be  to  consi- 
der what  is  to  be  done  in  parliament.  A  weak,  irregular,  de- 
•oitory,  peevish  opposition  there  will  be  as  much  too  little  as 
the  other  may  be  too  big.  Our  scheme  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
hare  in  it  a  succession  of  measures ;  else  it  is  impossible  to  se- 
cure any  thing  like  a  regular  attendance ;  opposition  will  other- 
wise always  carry  a  disreputable  air  ;  neither  will  it  be  possi- 
bity  without  that  attendance,  to  persuade  the  people  that  wa 
are  in  earnest.  Above  all,  a  motion  should  be  well  digested 
for  the  first  day.  There  is  one  thing,  in  particular,  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  y<5Ur  lordship's  consideration  ;  that  is,  the  open* 
ing  of  the  doors  of  the  house  of.  commons.  Without  this,  I  am 
clearly  convinced,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  ministry  to  mako 
our  opposition  appear  without  doors  just  in  what  light  thej 
please.    To  obtain  a  gallery  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worl^ 
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if  we  are  satisfied  to  cultiyate  the  esteem  of  our  adversaries^  hj 
ihe  resolution  and  energjr  with  which  we  act  against  them  : 
Mttt  if  their  satisfaction  and  good  humour  be  any  part  of  our  ob« 
l^et,  the  attempt,  I  admit,  is  idle. 

J[  had  some  conrersatiotn,  before  I  left  town,  with  the  D.  of 
M-  He  is  of  (pinion,  that  if  you  adhere  to  your  resolution  of 
Ibeeding,  you  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  rneet^ 
Ug.  ][^e  thinks  it  can  have  no  efiect,  except  to  break  the 
MitiDttity  of  your  conduct,  and  thereby  to  weaken  and  fritter 
il0$f  the  impression  of  it  It  certainly  will  seem  odd]  to  give 
Ablcsnn  reasons  for  a  discontinuance  of  your  attendance  in  par- 
.Bahent,  after  having  two  or  three  times  returned  to  it,  and 
ittittiediately  after  a  vigorous  act  of  opposition.  As  to  triab  of 
Ae  temper  of  the  house,  there  have  been  of  that  sort  so  many 
ttriiady,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  making  another  that  would  nol 
ftptd  equally  good  for  another  after  that  ;  particularly,  as  no- 
fbidig  has  happened  in  the  least  calculated  to  alter  the  disposi- 
Htm  of  the  house.  If  the  secession  were  to  be  general,  such  an 
Itttendance,  followed  by  such  an  act,  would  have  fi)rce ;  but 
being,  in  its  nature,  incomplete  and  broken,  to  break  it  further 
by  retreats  and  returns  to  the  chase,  must  entirely  destroy  its 
effect.  I  confess,  I  am  quite  of  the  D.  of  M's  opinioD  in  this 
pciaU 

I  s^nd  your  lordship  a  corrected  copy  of  the  paper ;  your  lord- 
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will  be  so  good  to  communicate  it,  if  you  should  approve 
of  the  alterations,  to  lord  J.  C.  and  Sir.  G.  S.  I  showed  it  to 
the  t>.  of  P.  before  his  grace  left  town,  and  at  his,  the  D.  of  P's 
'<fesh«,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  D.  of  R.  The  principal  alteratioa 
i|  in  the  pages  last  but  one.  It  is  made  to  remove  a  difliculty, 
#luch  had  been  suggested  to  Sir  O.  S.  and  which  he  thought 
liad  It  good  deal  in.  it.  I  think  it  much  the  better  for  that  al* 
teration.  Indeed,  it  may  want  still  nK>re  corrections,  in  order 
to  Ibdapt  it  to  the  present  or  probable  future  state  of  things. 
'  What  shall  I  say  in  excuse  for  this  long  letter,  which  fright- 
lins  me  when  I  look  back  upon  it?  Your  lordship  will  take  it, 
yaad  all  in  it,  with  your  usual  mcomparable  temper,  which  carrier 
iroQ  through  so  much  both  from  enemies  and  friends.  My  most 
tittmble  respects  to  lady  R.  and  believe  me,  with  the  highest 
vqptrd,  ever,  &c.  E.  B. 

'    I  hear,  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinary  re- 
(Mp^Oti  at  Paris  from  all  ranks  of  pec^le.^ 
Seaconsfield,  Monday  night. 
Jan.  6.  1777. 
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Wfi,  yonr  majesty's  most  dutifiil  and  lojal  subjects,  sevent 
cf  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  several  members  of  the  house 
of  cotaunons  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  paN 
Kament,  do,  in  oar  mdiyidnal  capacity,  but  with  hearts  filled 
with  a  warm  affection  to  your  majesty,  with  a  strong  attacb* 
ment  to  your  royal  house,  and  with  the  most  unfeigned  devcK 
tion  to  your  true  interest,  beg  leave,  at  this  crisis  of  your  aSairily 
in  all  humility  to  approach  your  royal  presence. 

Whilst  we  lament  the  measures  adopted  hy  the  public 
councils  of  the  kingdom,  we  do  not  mean  to  question  the  leg^ 
Talidity  of  their  proceedings.  We  do  not  desire  to  appeal  froiil 
fhem  to  any  person  whatsoever*  We  do  not  dispute  the  con* 
elusive  authority  of  the  bodies,  in  which  we  have  a  place,  ovef 
all  their  members.  We  know,  that  it  is  our  ordinary  duty  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  determinations  of  the  majority,  in  ever/ 
thing,  except  what  regards  the  just  defence  of  our  honour  and 
reputation.  But  the  situation  into  which  the  British  empire 
ka  been  brou^t,  and  the  conduct  to  which  we  are  reluctantly 
driven  in  that  situation,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  re^- 
htion,  in  which  we  stand  both  to  the  crown  and  the  people^ 
clearly  to  explain  to  your  majesty  and  our  country. 

We  have  oeen  called  upon  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at 
tbe  opening  of  this  session  of  parliament,  in  a  manner  pecu* 
liarly  marked,  singularly  emphatical,  and  from  a  place  from 
wlieoce  any  thing  implying  censure  falls  with  no  common  wei^it, 
to  concur  in  unanimous  approbation  of  those  measures  wUck 
have  produced  our  present  distresses,  and  threaten  us  in  future 
with  others  far  more  grievous.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
shaD  stand  justified  in  offering  to  our  sovereign  and  the  pubHc 
our  reasons  for  persevering  mflexibly  in  our  uniform  mssent 
firom  every  part  of  those  measures.  We  lament  them  from  ^ 
experience  of  their  mischief,  as  we  originally  opposed  thettt 
frcmia  sure  foresight  of  their  unhappy  and  inevitable  tendency* 

We  see  nothing  in  the  present  events,  in  the  least  degree^ 
sufficient,  to  warrant  an  alteration  in  our  opinion.  We  were 
llways  steadily  averse  to  this  civil  war— «not  because  we  thought 

*  See  Mte,  p.  95. 
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it  impossible  that  it  should  be  attended  with  victory ;  but 
because  we  were  fulljr  persuaded,  that  in  such  a  contest,  vie- 
tory  would  only  vary  the  mode  of  our  ruin ;  and,,  by  making 
it  kss  immediately  sensible,  would  render  it  the  more  lasting 
tod  the  more  irretrievable.  Experience  had  but  too  fully  in- 
■trttctedus  in  the  possibility  of  tfaej'eduction  of  a  free  people  to 
ilavery  by  foreign  mercenary  armies.  But  we  had  an  horror 
of  becoming  the  instruments  in  a  design,  of  which,  in  our  turn, 
we  might  become  the  victims.  Knowing  tlie  inestimable  value 
of.  peace,  and  the  contemptible  value  of  what  was  sought  by 
mr,  we  wished  to  compose  the  distractions  of  our  country, 
tet  by  the  use  of  foreign  arms,  but  by  prudent  regulations  in  our 
mm  domestic  policy.  We  deplored,  as  your  majesty  has  done 
il  your  speech  from  the  throne,  the  disorders  which  prevail  in 
your  empire :  but  we  are  convinced,  that  the  disorders  of  the 

nie,  m  the  present  time  and  in  the  present  place,  are  owing 
e  usual  and  natural  cause  of  such  disorders,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  where  such  have  prevailed — the  misconduct  of 
fovemment  ;**that  they  are  owmg  to  plans  laid  in  error,  pur- 
ioed  with  obstinacy,  and  conducted  without  wisdom. 

We  cannot  attribute  so  much  to  the  power  of  faction,  at  the 
expense  of  human  nature,  as  to  suppose,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  combination  of  men,  few  in  number,  not  considerable 
b  rank,  of  no  natural  hereditary  dependencies,  should  be  able, 
by  the  eflforts  of  their  policy  alone,  or  the  mere  exertion  of  any 
fuents,  to  bring  the  people  of  your  American  dominions  into  the 
disposition  which  has  produced  the  present  troubles.  We  can- 
not conceive,  that,  witnout  some  powerful  concurring  cause,  any 
flianagement  should  prevail  on  some  millions  of  people,  dispersed 
over  an  whole  continent,  in  thirteen  provinces,  not  only  uncon- 
nected, but  in  many  particulars  of  religion,  manners,  government, 
and  focal  interest  totally  different  and  adverse,  volunfarily  to 
•rinmt  themselves  to  a  suspension  of  all  the  profits  of  industiy 
end  all  the  comforts  of  civil  life,  added  to  all  the  evils  of  an 
unequal  war,  carried  on  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  as* 
perity  and  rigpur.  This,  sir,  we  conceive,  could  never  have 
nappened,  but  from  a  general  sense  of  some  grievance,  so  radical 
in  its  nature,  and  so  spreading  in  its  effects,  as  to  poison  all  the 
efdinary  satisfactions  of  Itfe^  to  discompoae  the  firasoe  of  society, 
end  to  convert  into  fear  and  hatred,  that  habitual  reverence  ever 
paid  by  mankind  to  an  ancient  and  venerable  government. 

Tlut  grievance  is  as  simple  in  its  nature,  and  as  level  to  the 
nioat  ordinary  understanding,  as  it  is  poweiful  in  affecting  the 
inoit  languid  passions :— it  is 
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^  AV  ATTBMPT  MADE  TO  DISPOSE  OF  THE  PROPERTT  OF  A 
^  WHOLE  PEOPLE  WITHOUT  THEIR  CONSENT." 

Your  majesly's  English  subjects  ia  the  colouiesi  possessing 
the  ordinary  faculties  c^  mankind,  know,  that  to  live  under  such 
a  plan  p(  government  is  not  to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Your 
English  subjects  in  the  colonies,  still  impressed  with  the  ancient 
feelings  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are  derived,  cannot  live 
under  a  government  which  does  not  establish  freedom  as  ita 
basis. 

This  scheme  being  therefore  set  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
rooted  and  confirmed  sentiments  and  habits  of  thinking  of  aa 
whole  people,  has  produced  the  effects  which  ever  nmst  result 
(com  such  a  collision  of  power  and  opinion.  For  we  beg  leavop 
with  all  duty  and  humility,  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  (what 
we  fear  has  been  industriously  concealed  from  you)  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  number  or  even  of  the  majo- 
rity, but  the  universal  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ia 
those  provinces,  that  the  practice  of  taxing  in  the  mode  and 
OD  the  principles  which  have  been  lately  contended  for  and  en- 
forced, is  subversive  of  all  their  rights. 

This  sense  has  been  declared,  as  we  understand  on  good  in* 
formation^  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  their  assemblies ;  each 
assembly  also,  on  this  point,  is  perfectly  unanimous  within  itselH 
It  has  been  declared  as  fully  by  the  actual  voice  of  the  people 
without  these  assemblies,  as  by  the  CQUstructive  voice  withia 
them;  as  well  by  those  in  that  country  who  addressed,  as  by 
those  who  remonstrated ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  avowed  opinion 
of  those  who  have  hazarded  their  all  rather  than  take  up  arms 
against  your  majesty's  forces,  as  of  those  who  have  run  the  same 
risk  to  o[qpose  them.  The  difference  among  them  is,  not  on  the 
grievance,  but  on  the  mode  of  redress ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  they  who  have  conceived  hopes  from  the  placability  of  the 
ministers  wlio  influence  the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  dis- 
appear in  the  multitude  of  those  who  conceive  that  passive 
compliance  only  confirms  and  emboldens  oppression. 

The  sense  of  a  whole  people,  most  gracious  sovereign,  never 
ought  to  be  contemned  by  wise  and  beneficent  rulers ;  whatever 
may  be  the  abstract  claims,  or  even  rights  of  the  supreme  power. 
We  have  been  too  early  instructed,  and  too  long  habituated  to 
believe,  that  the  only  firm  seat  of  all  authority  is  hi  the  minds, 
affections  and  interests  of  the  people,  to  change  our  opinions  on 
the  theoretic  reasonings  of  speculative  men,  or  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  mere  temporary  arrangement  of  state.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  equity  or  wisdom  to  set  at  defiance  the  general  feel- 
ings of  great  communities  and  of  all  the  orders  which  compoie 
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them.  Much  power  k  tolerated  and  paoses  unquestioned  where 
much  is  yielded  to  opinion.  All  is  disputed  where  every  thing 
b  enforced. 

Such  are  our  sentiments  on  the  Hniy  and  policy  of  conform- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  a  whole  people,  even  where  the  fbunda* 
tion  of  such  prejudices  may  be  false  or  disputable.  But  permit 
m  to  lay  at  your  majesty's  feet  our  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
real  merits  of  that  principle,  the  violation  of  which  is  the  known 
ground  and  origin  of  these  troubles.  We  assure  your  majesty, 
that,  on  our  parts,  we  should  think  ourselves  unjustifiable,  as 
gaod  citizens,  and  not  influenced  by  the  true  spirit  of  Ei^lisb- 
men,  if,  with  any  effectual  means  of  prevention  in  oar  hands, 
ire  were  to  submit  to  taxes,  to  which  we  did  not  consent,  either 
iSrectly,  or  by  a  representation  of  the  people  securing  to  us  the 
substantial  benefit  of  an  absolutely  free  disposition  of  our  own 
pioperty  in  that  important  case.  And  we  add,  sir,  that  if  for* 
tuBe,  instead  of  blessing  us  with  a  situation,  where  we  may  have 
daily  access  to  the  propitious  presence  of  a  gracious  prince,  had 
fixed  us  in  settlements  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  we 
must  carry  these  sentiments  ^ith  us,  as  part  of  our  being ;  per- 
Maded,  that  the  distimce  of  situation  would  render  this  privilege 
%a  the  disposal  of  property  but  the  more  necessary.  If  no  pro- 
"Vwion  had  been  made  for  it,  such  provision  ought  to  be  made, 
or  permitted.  Abuses  of  subordinate  authority  increase,  and  ail 
means  of  redress  lessen,  as  the  distance  of  the  subject  removes 
Um  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.  What,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, can  save  him  from  the  last  extremes  of  indignity 
asd  oppression,  but  something  left  in  his  own  hands,  which  may 
^mri[)le  him  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  controul  the  excesses  of 
government  ?  When  no  means  of  power  to  awe  or  to  oblige  are 
jpOBsessed,  the  strongest  ties  which  connect  mankind  in  every 
relation  social  and  civil,  and  which  teach  them  mutually  to  re* 
wpect  each  other,  are  broken.  Independency,  from  that  moment^ 
Tirtually  exists*  Itsformal  declaration  will  quickly  follow.  Such 
must  be  our  feelings  for  ourselves  ;  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
another  rule  for  our  brethrent 

When  the  late  attempt  practically  to  annihilate  that  inesti- 
mable privilege  was  made,  great  disorders  and  tumults  very  un- 
iiappily  and  very  naturally  arose  from  it.  In  this  state  of  things, 
we  webe  of  opinion,  that  satisfaction  ought  instantly  to  be  given ; 
or  that,  at  least,  the  punishment  of  the  disorder  ought  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  redress  of  the  grievance.  We  were  of  iqiinion, 
liiat,  if  our  dependencies  had  so  outgrown  the  positive  institu- 
tions made  for  the  preservation  of  Ijberty  in  this  kingdom,  that 
.  fhe  operation  of  their  powers  was  become  rather  a  pressure  than 
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a  relief  to  the  aul^ects  in  the  colonies,  wisdom  dictated,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  should  rather  be  applied  to  their 
circumstances,  than  its  authority  enforced  with  violence  in  those 
very  parts  where  its  reason  became  wholly  inapplicable. 

Other  methods  were  then  recommended  and  followed,  as  in* 
Ulibie  means  of  restoring  peace  and  order.  We  looked  upon 
them  to  be,  what  they  have  since  proved  to  be,  the  cause  oC 
ioflamii^,  discontent  into  disobedience,  and  resistance  into  re- 
volt. The  subversion  of  solemn,  fundamental  charters,  on  a  sug- 
gestion of  abuse,  without  citation,  evidence,  or  hearing:  the  Uh 
tal  suspension  of  the  commerce  of  a  great  maritime  city,  the  capi- 
tal  of  a  great  maritime  province,  during  the  pleasureof  the  crown: 
the  establishment  of  a  military  force  not  accountable  to  Die  or* 
dinary  tribunals  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  kept  up : — these 
and  other  proceedings  at  tliat  time,  if  no  previous  cause  of  dis- 
aention  had  subsisted,  were  sufficient  to  produce  great-troubles; 
unjust  at  all  times,  they  were  then  irrational* 

We  could  not  conceive,  when  disorders  had  arisen  from  the 
complaint  of  one  vwlated  right,  that  to  violate  every  other  was 
the  proper  means  of  quieting  an  exasperated  people.  It  seemed 
to  lis  absurd  and  preposterous,  to  hold  out  as  the  means  of  calm- 
ing a  people  in  a  state  of  extreme  inflammation,  and  ready  to  take 
op  arms,  the  austere  law,  which  a  rigid  conqueror  would  impose, 
as  the  sequel  of  the  most  decisive  victories. 

Becourse,  indeed,  was  at  the  same  time  had  to  force ;  and  we 
aaw  a  force  sent  out,  enough  to  menace  liberty,  but  not  to  awe 
opposition ;  tending  to  bring  odium  on  the  civil  power,  and  con- 
tempt on  the  military ;  at  once  to  provoke  and  encourage  re- 
distance.  Force  was  sent  out  not  sufficient  to  hold  one  town; 
laws  were  passed  to  inflame  thirteen  provinces. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  by  harsh  laws  smd  feeble  armies^ 
could  not  be  defended  on  the  principle  of  mercy  and  forbear* 
ance.  For  mercy,  as  we  conceive,  consists  not  in  the  weakneai 
of  the  means,  but  in  the  benignity  of  the  ends.  We  apprehend 
that  mild  mea8iu*es  may  be  powerfully  enforced ;  and  that  acts 
of  extreme  rigour  and  injustice  may  be  attended  with  as  much 
feebleness  iu  the  execution,  as  severity  in  the  formation. 

In  consequence  of  these  terroi*s,  which,  falling  upon  some, 
threatened  all,  the  colonies  made  a  common  cause  with  the  suf^ 
ferers ;  and  proceeded,  ou.  their  part,  to  acts  of  resistance.  In 
that  alarming  situation  we  besought  your  majesty's  ministers  to 
entertain  some  distrust  of  the  o[)eration  of  coercive  measures, 
and  to  profit  of  their  ex]>erieuce.  £xi)erience  had  no  eflect. 
The  modes  of  legislative  rigour  were  construed,  not  to  have  been 
erroneous  in  their  policy,  but  too  limited  in  their  extept.  New 
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teverities  were  adopted.  The  fishenesofjrour  people  in  America 
followed  their  charters ;  and  their  mutual  combination  to  de- 
fend what  they  thought  their  common  rights,  brov^t  on  a  total 
prohibition  of  their  mutual  commercial  intercoarse.  No  distinc- 
tion of  persons  or  merits  was  observed — the  peaceable  and  the 
mutinous*,  friends  and  foes  were  alike  involved,  as  if  the  r^omr 
of  the  laws  had  a  certain  tendency  to  recommend  the  aathmty 
of  the  legislator. 

Whilst  the  penal  laws  increased  in  rigour,  and  extended  ta 
implication  over  all  the  colonies,  the  direct  force  was  applied  but 
to  one  part.  Had  the  great  fleet  and  foreign  array  since  employ- 
ed, been  at  that  time  called  for,  the  greatness  of  the  preparation 
would  have  declared  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Tl^  nation 
would  have  been  alarmed,  and  taught  the  necessity  of  some 
means  of  reconciliation  with  our  countrymen  in  America,  who, 
whenever  they  are  provoked  to  resistance,  demand  a  force  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  full  as  destructive  to  us  as  to  them. 
But  parliament  and  the  people,  by  a  premeditated  concealment 
of  their  real  situation,  were  drawn  into  perplexities,  which  fur- 
nished excuses  for  further  armaments ;  and  whilst  they  were 
taught  to  believe  themselves  called  to  suppress  a  riot,  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  mighty  war. 

At  length  British  blood  was  spilled  by  British  hands-»a  fatal 
Kra,  which  we  must  ever  deplore,  because  your  empire  will  for 
^eyer  feel  it !  Your  majesty  was  touched  with  a  sense  of  so  great 
a  disaster.  Your  pateriial  breast  was  affected  with  the  sufferings 
of  your  English  subjects  in  America.  In  your  speech  from  thie 
throne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1775^  yon  were  gra* 
ciously  pleased  to  declare  yourself  inclined  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses, and  to  pardon  their  errors.  Yoti  felt  their  sufieriiqp 
under  the  late  penal  acts  of  parliament.  But  your  ministry  felt 
differently.  Not  discouraged  by  the  pernicious  efiects  of  all  they 
had  hitherto  advised,  and  nolwitiistanding  the  gracious  declara- 
tion of  your  majesty,  they  obtained  another  act  of  parliament, 
in  which  the  rigours  of  all  tlie  former  were  consolidated,  and 
embittered  by  circumstances  of  additbnal  severity  and  outrage. 
The  whole  trading  property  of  America  (even  unoffending  ship- 
ping in  port)  was  indiscriminately  and  irrecoverably  given,  aa 
the  plunder  of  foreign  enemies,  to  the  sailors  of  your  navy. 
This  property  was  put  out  of  the  reach  of  your  mercy.  Your 
people  were  despoiled ;  and  your  navy,  by  a  new,  dangerous, 
and  prolific  example,  corrupted  with  the  plunder  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Your  people  in  that  part  of  your  dominions,  were  put^ 
in  their  general  and  political,  as  well  as  their  personal  capacity,, 
wholly  out  of  the  protection  of  your  government* 
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Thoogbonwilliog  to  dwell  on  all  the  improper  modes  of  carry- 
ing on  tlua  ODDatural  aod  ruinous  war,  and  which  have  led  direct- 
ly to  the  present  unhappy  separation  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
cokmies,  we  must  beg  leave  to  represent  two  particulars,  which 
we  are  sure  must  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  your  majesty's 
order  or  amrobation.  Every  course  of  action  in  hostility,  howe- 
ver that  hostility  may  be  just  or  merited,  is  not  justifiable  or 
excusable.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  claim  to  rule  over  others, 
not  to  provoke  them  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  nor  to 
leave  stingy  in  their  minds,  which  must  long  rankle,  even  when 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity  is  restored. — We  therefore  assuroN 
your  miyesty,  that  it  is  with  sliame  and  sorrow  we  have  seen 
teveral  acts  of  hostility,  which  could  have  no  other  tendency 
than  incurably  to  alienate  the  minds  of  your  American  subjects. 
Toexcite,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  your  majesty's  governorj 
in  universal  insurrection  of  negro  slaves  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
IS  a  measure  full  of  complicated  horrors ;  absolutely  illegal; 
suitable  neither  to  the  practice  of  war,  or  to  the  laws  of  peace* 
Of  the  #sme  quality  we  look  upon  all  attempts  to  bring  down 
on  your  subjects  an  irruption  of  those  fierce  and  cruel  tribes  of 
savages  and  cannibals,  in  whom  the  vestiges  of  human  nature  are 
nearly  effaced  by  ignorance  and  barbarity.  They  are  not  fit 
slliea  for  your  majesty,  in  a  war  with  your  people.  They  are 
not  fit  instruments  of  an  English  government.  These,  and  many 
other  acts,  we  disclaim  as  having  advised,  or  approved  when 
^ne;  and  we  clear  ourselves  to  your  majesty  ana  to  all  civili- 
iBtd  nations,  from  any  participation  whatever,  before  or  after  the 
Act,  in  such  unjnstifiauble  and  horrid  proceedings. 

But  there  is  one  weighty  circumstance  which  we  lament 
squally  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  with  the  modes  of  car- 
lying  it  on— that  no  disposition  whatsoever  towards  peace  or 
lecoociliation  has  ever  been  shown  by  those  who  have  directed 
the  pidriic  councils  of  this  kingdom,  either  before  the  breaking 
4X11  of  these  hostilities,  or  during  the  unhappy  continuance  of 
IIkoi*  Every  proposition  made  in  your  parliament  to  remove 
the  origioal  cause  of  tliese  troubles,  by  taking  off  taxes,  obnox- 
ims  for  their  principle  or  their  design,  has  been  overruled. 
Eveiy  bill  brought  in  for  quiet,  rejected,  even  on  the  first  pro- 
position. The  petitions  of  the  colonies  have  not  been  admitted, 
even  to  an  bearing.  The  very  possibility  of  public  agency,  by 
which  such  petitions  could  authentically  arrive  at  parliament, 
kss  been  evaded  and  chicaned  away.  All  the  public  declarations 
sdiich  indicate  any  thing  resembling  a  disposition  to  reconcilia- 
tion, seem  to  us  loose,  general,  equivocal,  capable  of  various 
meaiungs  or  of  UQne;  and  they  are  accordingly  construed. dif^ 
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ferently  at  diSbrent  times,  hy  those  on  whose  recommendatbn 
ibey  have  been  made ;  being  wholly  unh'ke  the  precision  and 
stability  of  public  faith ;  and  bearing  no  mark  of  that  ingenuous 
simplicity,  and  native  candour  and  integrity,  which  formerly 
chiuacterized  the  English  nation. 

Instead  of  any  relaxation  of  the  claim  of  taxing  at  the  discre- 
tion of  parliament,  your  ministers  have  devised  a  new  mode  of 
enforcing  that  claim,  much  more  effectual  for  the  oppression  of 
the  colonies,  though  not  for  your  majestv's  service,  both  as  to 
the  quantity  and  application,  than  any  oi  the  former  methods ; 
9nd  their  mode  has  been  expressly  held  out  by  ministers,  as  a 
plan  not  to  be  departed  from  by  tne  house  of  commons,  and  as 
the  very  condition  on  which  the  legislature  is  to  accept  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies* 

At  length,  when  after  repeated  refusals  to  hear  or  to  conciliate, 
|in  act,  dissolving  your  government,  by  putting  your  people  in 
America  out  of  your  protection,  was  passed,  your  ministers 
suffered  several  months  to  elapse,  without  affording  to  them,  or 
to  any  community  or  any  individual  amongst  them,  th^  means 
of  entering  into  that  protection,  even  on  unconditional  submis- 
sion, contrary  to  yoyr  majesty's  gracious  declaration  from  the 
throne,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  public  faith. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  to  unite  in  new  severities  against 
the  brethren  of  our  blood,  for  their  asserting  an  independency, 
to  which,  we  know  in  our  conscience,  they  have  been  necessita- 
ted by  the  conduct  of  those  very  persons,  who  now  make  use  of 
that  argument  to  provoke  us  to  a  continuance  and  re|)etition  of 
the  acts,  which  in  a  regular  series  have  led  to  this  great  misfor- 
tune. 

The  reasons,  dread  sir,  which  have  been  used  to  justify  th» 
perseverance  in  a  refusal  to  hear  or  conciliate,  have  been  reduced 
into  a  sort  of  parliaqientary  maxims,  which  we  do  not  approve. 
The  first  of  these  maxims  is,  ^'  that  the  two  houses  ought  not  to 
•*  receive  (as  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  receive)  petitipns 
^*  containing  matter  derogatory  to  any  part  of  the  authority  they 
^*  claim."  We  conceive  this  maxim,  and  the  consequent  prac- 
tice, to  be  unjustifiable  by  reason,  or  the  practice  of  other  sove- 
reign powers,  and  that  it  must  be  productive,  if  adhered  to,  of 
a  total  separation  between  this  kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 
The  supreme  power,  being  in  ordinary  cases  the  ultimate  judge, 
can,  as  we  conceive,  suffer  nothing  in  having  any  part  of  his 
Tights  excepted  to,  or  even  discussed,  before  himself.  We 
know,  th?it  sovereigns,  in  other  countries,  where  the  assertion 
pf  absolute  regal  power  is  as  high  as  the  assertion  of  absolute 
power  in  any  politic  body  can  possibly  be  here,  have  received 
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many  petitionB  in  direct  opposition  to  many  of  their  claims  of 
prerogative ;  have  listened  to  them ;  condescended  to  discuss, 
and  to  give  answers  to  them.  This  refusal  to  admit  even  the 
discussion  of  any  part  of  an  undefined  prerogative,  will  natural- 
ly tend  to  annihilate  any  privilege  that  can  be  claimed  by  everjc 
inferior  dependent  community  and  every  subordinate  order  in 
the  state. 

The  next  maxim  which  has  been  put  as  a  bar  -to  any  plan  of 
accommodation,  is,  ^'  that  no  ofier  of  terms  of  peace  ought  to 
be  made  before  parliament  is  assured  that  these  terms  will  be 
accepted."  On  this  we  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  majes- 
ty, that  if,  in  all  events,  the  policy  of  this  kingdom  is  to  govern 
the  people  in  your  colonies  as  a  free  people,  no  mischief  can 
possibly  happen  from  a  declaration,  to  them  and  to  the  work), 
of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  parliament  proposes  that  they 
shall  enjoy  the  freedom  it  protects.  It  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  innocent  and  meritorious,  that  they,  at  least,  shall  enjoy 
those  advantages  which  they  patiently  expected,  rather  from 
the  benignity  of  parliamcul  thau  their  own  efforts.  Persons 
more  contumacious  may  also  see  that  they  are  resisting  terms 
of,  perhaps,  greater  freedom  and  happiness  than  they  are  now 
in  arms  to  obtain.  The  glory  and  propriety  of  offered  mercy 
is  neither  tarnished  or  weakened  by  the  folly  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  declaration  of  independency  makes 
any  natural  difference  in  the  reason  and  policy  of  the  offer* 
No  prince,  out  of  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  become 
a  sovereign  de  jure  only,  ever  thought  it  derogatory  to  his 
rights  or  his  interest,  to  hold  out  to  his  former  subjects  a 
distinct  prospect  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  re- 
admission,  and  a  security  for  some  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
those  popular  privileges,  in  vindication  of  which  he  had  been 
deposed.  On  the  contrary,  such  offers  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly made  under  similar  curcumstances.  Besides,  as  your 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  your  speech  from 
the  throne,  to  declare  your  intention  of  restoring  your  peo- 
pk  in  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  law  and  liberty,  no  objection 
can  possibly  lie  against  defining  what  that  law  and  liberty 
are  ;  because  those  who  offer,  and  those  who  are  to  receive 
terms,  frequently  differ  most  widely  and  most  materially  in 
the  s^nification  of  these  words,  and  in  the  objects  to  which 
Ihey  apply. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  know  at  this  day  what  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies  are,  (be  they  real  or  pretended)  would  be  un- 
worthy of  us.    But,  whilst  we  are  thus  waiting  to  be  informed 
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4if  what  we  perfectly  know,  we  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  ;  we  delay,  perhaps  we  lose  the  happy  hour  of 
peace  ;  we  are  wasting  the  substance  of  both  countries  ;  wa 
afe  continuing  the  efiiision  of  human,  of  christian,  of  Ei^gUah 
Mow]. 

We  are  sure  that  we  must  have  your  majesty's  heart  along 
with  us,  when  we  declare  in  favour  of  mixing  something  conci- 
fiatory  with  our  force.  Sir,  we  abhor  the  idea  of  making  acoiH 
^piest  of  our  countrymen.  We  wish  that  they  may  yield  to 
well  ascertained,  well  authenticated,  and  well  secured  terms  of 
reconciliation  ;  not  that  your  majesty  should  owe  the  recovery 
«f  your  dominions  to  their  total  waste  and  destruction.  Huma- 
wiiy  will  not  permit  us  to  entertain  such  a  desire  ;  nor  will  the 
leverence  we  bear  to  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  make  us  even 
Wirii  that  questions  of  great  difficulty,  of  the  last  importance, 
and  lying  deep  in  the  vital  principles  of  the  British  constito* 
lion,  should  be  solved  by  the  arms  of  foreign  mercenary  sol- 


It  is  not,  sir,  from  a  want  of  the  most  inviolable  duty  to 
your  majesty,  not  from  a  want  of  a  partial  and  passionate  regard 
!•  that  part  of  your  empire  in  which  we  resiae,  and  which  we 
wish  to  be  supreme,  that  we  have  hitherto  withstood  all  at- 
tempts to  render  the  supremacy  of  one  part  of  your  dominions 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  the  rest.  The 
iiotives  of  our  opposition  are  found  in  those  very  sentiments 
which  we  are  supposed  to  violate.  For  we  are  convinced,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  a  system  of  dependence,  which  leaves  no 
security  to  the  people  for  any  part  of  their  freedom  in  their 
own  hands,  cannot  be  established  in  any  inferior  member  of  the 
Aritish' empire,  without  consequentially  destroying  the  free- 
dom of  that  very  body,  in  favour  of  whose  boundless  preten- 
eions  such  a  scheme  is  adopted.  We  know  and  feel  that  arbi- 
tvary  power  over  distant  reg'ions  is  not  within  the  competence, 
nor  to  be  exercised  agreeably  to  the  forms,  or  consistently 
jwith  the  spirit  of  great  popular  assemblies.  If  such  assemr 
liHes  are  called  to  a  nominal  share  in  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  in  order  to  screen  under  general  participation  the  guilt 
(if  desperate  measures,  it  tends  only  the  more  deeply  to  cor- 
?^pl  the  deliberative  character  of  those  assemblies,  in  train- 
ing  them  to  blind  obedience  ;  in  habituating  them  to  pro- 
*eeed  upon  grounds  of  fact,  with  which  they  can  rarely  be  suf- 
ficiently acquainted,  and  in  rendering  them  executive  instru- 
ments of  designs,  the  bottom  of  which  they  cannot  possibly 
filthy. 
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To  leare  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom  must  be 
Irft  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  civil  liberty.  That  the  establishment  of  such  a 
poirer  in  America  frill  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  cer- 
tam  eflfect)  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  beceme 
an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  Oreat  bodies  of  armed  men,  trained  to  a  con- 
tempt of  popular  assemblies  representative  of  an  English  peo- 
ple ;  k^t  up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  impositions  witboot 
tbeir  consent,  and  maintained  by  that  exaction ;  instrumeats 
in  subverting,  without  any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  esta- 
hUsAiments  and  respected  forms  of  governments ;  set  free  from, 
and  therefiure  above  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  transform  theia- 
•elvee,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to  behold  with  love  aad 
reverence,  and  submit  with  profound  obedience  to  the  veiy 
same  things  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  America  they  had  been 
taught  to  despise,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  hum- 
ble. All  your  majesty's  troops,  in  the  rotation  of  service, 
will  pass  through  this  discipline,  and  contract  these  habits.  If 
we  could  flatter  ourselves  that  this  would  not  happen,  we  must 
be  the  weakest  of  men  :  we  must  be  the  worst,  if  we  were  in- 
different, whether  it  happened  or.  not.  Wlmt,  gracious  sove- 
reign, is  the  empire  of  America  to  us,  or  tiie  empire  of  the 
world,  if  we  lose  our  own  liberties  ?  We  deprecate  this  last 
of  evils.  We  deprecate  the  effect  of  tiie  doctrines,  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  government  over  conquered 
Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  lone  to  resist  the  powerful  and  equi- 
table arguments,  in  favour  oi  the  freedom  of  these  unhappy 
Cople,  ttjat  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  our  own  Ir- 
rty,  attempts  will  be  made,  attempts  have  been  made,  to 
ridicule  and  to  argue  away  this  principle  ;  and  to  inculcate  io- 
ta the  minds  of  your  people  ottier  maxims  of  government,  and 
other  grounds  of  obedience,  than  those  which  have  prevailed  at 
And  since  the  glorious  revolution.  By  degrees,  these  doctrines, 
by  being  convenient,  may  grow  prevalent.  The  consequence 
is  not  certain  ;  but  a  general  change  of  principles  rarely  hap- 
pens among  a  people,  without  leading  to  a  change  of  govent- 
nent. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  principles  of 
imconditional  submission  and  passive  obedience  ;  on  powera 
exercised  without  tlie  concurrence  of  the  people  to  be  govern- 
ed; on  acts  made  in  defiance  of  tlieir  prejudices  and  habits  ; 
OD  acquiescence  procured  by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  aod 
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iBCtnred  by  sUnding  armies.  These  may  poasibijr  be  the  fotm- 
dation  of  otlier  throiies  ;  ihey  oiust  betliesubTersbnof  yours. 
It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ancestors,  that  we  owe 
lin  hoDOVHT  of  appearing  before  a  sovereign,  whi^  cannot  leel 
that  he  is  a  prince,  without  knowing  that  we  ought  to  be  free. 
The^rerolution  is  a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the 
disoent  of  this  monarchy*  The  people,  at  .that  time,  re-enter* 
ed  into  their  original  rights  ;  and  it  was  not  because  a  post*- 
tive  law  authorized  what  was  then  done,  but  because  the  free* 
d^mt  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  (u^gin  and  cause  of  all  laws, 
fequired  a  proceeding  paramount  and  superior  to  them.  At 
that  ever  memorable  and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the 
kir  was  superseded  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  lib^ty«  ,To 
the  free  ch(Hce,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  king 
or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment,  out  of  which 
bota  king  and  parliament  were  regenerated.  -  From  that  great 
pyiaciple  of  liberty  have  origiitated  the  statutes,  confirming 
and  ratifying  the  establishment  from  which  your  majesty 
derives  your  right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  bave. ant 
uven  us  our  liberties  ;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
£very  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign  your  title  stands  upon  the 
very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at  first  laid  ;  and  we  do 
not  know  a  better  on  which  it  can  possibly  be  placed. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights,  and  a 
different  security  in  different  parts  of  your  dominions,  we  wish 
to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your  throne  ;  and  to  give  it  an  un- 
movable  stability,  by  laying  it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your 
people  ;  and  by  securing  to  your  majesty  that  confidence 
and  affection,  in  all  parts  of  your  dominions,  which  makes 
your  best  security  and  dearest  title  in  this,  the  chief  seat  of 
your  empire. 

Such,  sir,  beuig,  amongst  us,  the  foundation  of  monarchy 
itself,  much  more  clearly  and  much  more  peculiarly  is  it  the 
ground  of  all  parliamentary  power.  Parliament  is  a  security, 
provided  for  the  protection  of  freedom,  and  not  asnbtile  fiction, 
contrived  to  amuse  the  people,  in  its  place.  The  authority  of 
both  houses  can,  still  less  than  that  of  the  crown,  be  supported 
upon  different  principles  in  different  places  ;  so  as  to  be,  for 
one  part  of  your  subjects,  a  protector  of  liberty,  and  for  ano- 
ther, a  fund  of  despotism,  Uirough  which  prerogative  is  exteud- 
ed  by  occasional  powers,  whenever  an  arbitrary  will  finds  it- 
self straitened  by  the  restrictions  of  law.  Had  it  seemed  good 
to  parliament  to  consider  itself  as  the  indulgent  guardian  anc^ 
strong  protector  of  the  freedom  of  the  subordinate  ijopular  as< 
temhl|es>  instes^  of  eiej:^ising  its  powers  to  their  annihilation. 
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there  is  no  ^oahi  that  it  never  could  hare  been  their  inclinatbn, 
became  not  their  interest,  to  raise  questions  on  the  extent  of 
parliafioentary  rights  ;  or  to  enfeeble  privileges,  which  were  the 
■ecarity  of  :their  own.  Powers,  evident  from  uecessit j,  and 
not  suspicious  from  an  alarming  mode  or  purpose  in  the  exer^ 
tion,  would,  as  formerly  tbey  were,  be  cheerfully  submitted  to ; 
•nd  these  would  have  been  fully  suflScient  for  conservation  of 
unity  in  the  empire,  and  for  directing  its  wealth  to  one  com* 
men  centre.  Another  use  has  produced  other  consequences  ; 
•and  a  power,  which  refuses  to  be  limited  by  moderation,  ntiust 
either  be  lost  or  find  other  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  Hmi^ 
«tmtioos. 

*  As  for  us,  a  supposed,  or,  if  it  could  be,  a  real  participation 
in  arbitrary  power,  would  never  reconcile  our  minds  to  itsesta- 
blisfament.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  stand  before  your  majes- 
ty, boldly  asserting  in  our  own  favour,  inherent  rights,  which 
'iund  and  regulate  the  crown  itself^  and  yet  insisting  on  the  ex- 
ercise, in  our  own  persons,  of  a  more  arbitrary  sway  over*  our 
iellow  citixens  and  fellow  freemen* 

These,  gracious  sovereign,  are  the  sentiments  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  bound,  in  justification  of  our.  present  con* 
duct,  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner,  to  lay  at  your 
majesty's  feet.  We  have  been  called  by  yout  majesty's  writs 
and  proclamations,  and  we  have  been  authorized,  either  by  he<* 
reditary  privilege,  or  the  clioice  of  your  people,  to  confer  and 
treat  with  your  majesty  in  your  highest  councils,  upon  the  ar- 
duoos  afl&irs  of  your  kingdom.  We  are  sensible  of  the  whole 
importance  of  the  duty,  which  this  constitutional  summons  im- 
plies. We  know  the  religious  punctuality  of  attendance,  which^ 
m  the  ordinary  course,  it  demands.  It  is  no  light  cause,  which^ 
even  for  a  time,  could  persuade  us  to  relax  in  any  part  of  that 
attendance.  The  British  empire  is  in  convulsions,  which 
threaten  its  dissolution.  Those  particular  proceedings,  which 
cause  and  inflame  this  disorder,  after  many  years  incessant 
struggle,  we  find  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  oppose,  and  un- 
williiq;  to  behold.  All  our  endeavours  having  proved  fruitless, 
we  are  fearful,  at  this  time,  of  irritating,  by  contention,  those 
passions  which  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  compose  by 
reason.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  countenance,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  silent  assent,  proceedings  fatal  to  the  liberty 
and  onity  of  the  empire ;  proceedings  which  exhaust  the  strength 
of  ail  your  majesty's  dominions,  destroy  all  trust  and  depen- 
dence of  our  allies,  and  leave  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ex- 
posed to  the  suspicious  mercy  and  uncertain  inclinations  of  our 
nei^ibour  and  rival^wers ;  to  whom,  by  this  desperate  course^ 
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we  are  driwiag  our  ccNrntrymea  ior  protectioB,  and  with  wlionr 
we  have  forced  them  into  connections,  and  may  bind  them  bjr 
habits  and  by  intere^ ;  an  tyit^  which  no  victories  that  wmy 
be  obtained,  no  severities  which  maj  be  exercised,  ever  wiU  or 
.can  remove. 

If  but  the  smallest  hope  should,  from  any  circumstances  w- 
p^ur,  eC  a  return  to  the  ancient  BiaxiiBf  and  tm^  jW^J  of  this 
kingdom,  we  shall,  with  joy  and  readmess,  return  to  our  attend- 
ance, in  «)rt]er  to  give  our  hearty  8U|^rt  to  whatever  meana 
mgr  be  i^'ft  for  alleviating  the  complicated  evils  which  €fp:t9^ 
:tlli9  Jiatiotu 

If  this  should  not  happen,  we  have  discharged  our  consrisiecs 
by  this  faithful  representation  to  your  majesty  wai  our  c^sun- 
try ;  and  however  few  in  number,  or  however  we  may  be  over- 
.bqrne  by  practices,  whose  operation  is  but  too  powerJfUf  by 
^  revival  of  dangerous  exploded  principles,  or  by  the  asia- 
gyided  seal  of  8)ich  arbitrary  Actions  as  tbraerly  msvaiMia 
this  kii^dom,  aiM)  always  to  its  detriment  and  oisgraee,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  df  standing  forth  and  recording  our  namtrs 
j^  asfsrlion  of  those  principles  whose  operatioo  bA^  in  better 
Jtimea,  made  your  majesty  a  great  prince,  aad  the  British  ^- 
■pinions  a  mighty  empire. 
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The  Teiy  dangeroas  crisis  into  which  the  British  empire  ii 
,  fciwnght»  KB  it  BccouDts  for,  so  it  justifies,  the  unusual  slep  we 
take  Mi^apddrewiog  ourselves  to  you. 

Tii^  4iAteiQpei8  of  the  state  are  grown  to  such  a  degree  of 
t  ?idif  co.apd  malignity,  as  to  render  all  ordinary  remedies  vaia 
•aBdJfrivoWoB.    In  such  a  deplorable  situation,  an  adherence  to 
»  tbo  siMBBWHi  ipms  of  business  appears  to  us;,  rather  as  an  apology 
to  povcr  a  supine  neglect  of  duty,  than  the  means  of  perforimng 
.  it  JB  n  maaiier  adequate  to  the  exigency  that  presses  upon  tis« 
The  cowDun  nieans  we  have  already  tried,  and  tried  to  no 
|mpat0!^     As  4Mir  last  resource,  we  turn  ourselFes  to  you. 
We  address  you  merely  in  our  private  capacity,  vested  with 
DO  other  authority,  than  what  will  naturally  attend  those  in 
whose  declarations  of  benevolence  you  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  mixture  of  dissimulation  or  design. 

We  have  this  title  to  your  attention :  we  call  upon  it  in  a 
raomeBt  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all.  We  find,  with  in* 
finite  cx)ncem,  that  arguments  are  used  to  persuade  you  of  tba 
necessity  of  separatmg  yourselves  from  your  ancient  connexioa 
with  your  parent  country,  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that  m 
general  principle  of  alienation  and  enmity  to  you  had  pervaded 
the  whole  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  there  does  no  longer  subsist 
between  you  and  us  any  common  and  kindred  principles,  upon 
which  we  can  possibly  unite,  consistently  with  those  ideas  of 
liberty,  in  which  you  have  justly  placed  your  whole  happi- 


If  this  (act  were  true,  the  inference  drawn  from  it  would  be 
irresistible.  But  nothing  is  less  founded.  We  admit,  indeed* 
that  violent  addresses  have  been  procured  with  uncommon  pains, 
by  wicked  and  designing  men,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  voice 
of  the  whole  people  of  England ;  that  they  have  been  published 
by  authority  here ;  and  made  known  to  you  by  proclamations ; 
in  order  by  despair  and  ^sentment  incurably  to  poison  your 
minds  against  tne  origin  of  your  race,  and  to  render  all  C4>rdial 
reconciliation  between  us  utterly  impracticable.    The  same 
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wicked  men,  Cor  the  same  ba4  purposes,  have  so  far  sarprised 
the  justice  of  parliamenty  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  be* 
twixi  us,  except  what  is  to  go  in  their  own  fallacious  ajid  hostile 
channel. 

But  we  conjure  yout  by  the  invaluable  pledges  which  have 
hitherto  united,  ami  wliich  we  trust  will  hereafter  lastingly  unite 
us,  that  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  or  provoked  • 
into  an  opinion,  that  you  are  at  war  with  this  nation.  Do  not 
think,  that  the  whole,  or  even  the  uninfluenced  majority  oi* 
Englishmen  in  tliis  islaudy  are  enemies  to  their  own  bloiMl  on 
the  American  continent.  Much  delusion  has  been  practised  *^ 
much  corrupt  influence  treacherously  employed.  But  still  » 
large,  and  we  trust  the  largest  and  soundest  part  of  this  kingdom, 
perseveres  in  the  most  perfect  unity  of  sentiments,  principles, 
and  afiections,  with  you.  It  spreads  out  a  large  and  liberal  plat<*' 
form  of  common  liberty,  upon  which  we  may  all  unite  for  ever. 
It  abhors  the  hostilities  which  have  been  carried  on  against  you, 
ais  much  as  you,  who  feel  the  cruel  effect  of  them.  It  has  dis- 
claimed, ia  the  most  solemn  manner,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
itself,  the  addresses  which  tended  to  irritate  your  sovereign 
against  his  colonies.  We  are  persuaded,  that  even  many  of 
those  who  unadvisedly  have  put  their  hands  to  such  intemperate 
and  inflammatory  addresses,  have  not  at  all  apprehended  to  what' 
0uch  proceedings  naturally  lead  ;  and  would  sooner  die  than  af- 
ford them  the  least  countenance,  if  they  were  sensible  of  their 
fatal  effects  on  the  union  and  liberty  of  the  empire. 

For  ourselves,  we  faithfully  assure  you,  that  we  liave  ever- 
coiisidered  you  as  rational  creatures;  as  free  agents;  as  men 
willing  to  pursue,  and  able  to  discern,  your  own  true  interest. 
We  have  wished  to  continue  united  with  you,  in  order,  that  a 
people  of  one  origin  and  one  character  should  be  directed  to  th^ 
rational  objects  of  government  by  joint  councils,  and  protected 
in  them  by  a  common  force.  Other  subordination  in  you  we  re- 
quire none.  We  have  never  pressed  that  argument  of  general 
union  to  the  extinction  of  ypur  local,  natural,  and  just  privileges. 
Sensible  of  what  is  due  both  to  the  (Ugnity  and  weakness  of  man^ 
we  have  never  wished  to  place  over  you  any  government,  over 
which,  in  great  fundamental  points,  you  sltould  liave  no  sort  of 
check  or  controul  in  yoiu*  own  hands ;  or  whicli  sliould  be  re- 
pugnant to  your  situation^  priuviplus,  and  character. 

No  circumstances  of  fortune,  you  may  be  assured,  will  ever 
induce  us  to  form,  or  tolerate  any  such  desi<;n.  If  the  dir^pasitiou 
of  providence  (which  we  deprecate)  should  even  prostrate.  yoi& 
^t  our  feet,  broken  in  power  and  in  spirit,  it  would  be  our  duty 
and  inclination  to  revive,  by  evcjy  practicable  means,  tlmt  free 
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energy  of  mind,  which  m  fortune  unsuitable  to  your  virtue  had 
damped  and  dejected ;  and  to  put  yon  voluntarily  in  possession 
cf  those  very  privileges  which  you  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
assert  by  arms»  For  we  solemnly  declare,  that  although  we 
should  look  upon  a  separation  from  you  as  an  heavy  calamity 
(and  the  heavier  because  we  know  you  must  have  your  full 
ihare  in  it)  yet  we  had  much  rather  see  you  totally  independent 
cf  this  crown  and  kingdom,  than  joined  to  it  by  so  unnatural  a 
conjunction,  as  that  of  freedom  with  servitude: — a  conjunction 
which,  if  it  were  at  ail  practicable,  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  of 
being  more  mischievous  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  greatpess,  and 

E'er  of  this  natbn,  than  beneficial,  by  any  enlargement  of  the 
ndft  of  nominal  empire. 

Bat  because,  brethren,  these  professions  are  general,  and  such 
as  even  enemies  may  make,  when  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
comtmction  of  what  servitude  and  what  liberty  are,  we  inform 
you,  that  we  adopt  3rour  own  standard  of  the  blessing  of  free 
government.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  yon  ought  to  enjoy  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  freely  granting,  and  applying  to  the 
mpporC  of  your  administration,  what  Grod  has  freely  granted  as 
a  reward  to  your  industry.  And  we  do  not  confine  this  immunity 
from  exterior  coercion,  in  this  great  point,  solely  to  what  regards 
joat  local  establishment,  but  also  to  what  nuiy  be  thought  proper 
far  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  empire. "  In  this  resource  we 
cheerfully  trust  and  acquiesce ;  satisfied  by  evident  reason^  that 
BO  other  expectation  of  revenue  can  possibly  be  given  by  free- 
men ;  and  knowing  from  an  experience,  uniform  both  on  your 
and  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  that  such  an  expectation  has  never 
yet  been  disappointed.  We  know  of  no  road  to  your  coffers,  but 
through  your  affections. 

To  manifest  our  sentiments  the  more  clearly  to  you  and  to 
the  world,  on  this  subject ;  we  declare  our  opinion,  that  if  no 
revenue  at  all,  which  however  we  are  far  from  supposing,  were 
to  be  obtained  from  you  to  this  kingdom,  yet  as  long  as  it  is 
ear  haf^Moess  to  be  joined  with  you  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
charity  and  freedom,  with  an  open  and  flowhig  commerce  be- 
tween us,  one  principle  of  enmity  and  friendship  pervading,  and 
one  right  of  war  and  peace  directing  the  strength  of  the  whole 
empire,  we  are  likely  to  be,  at  least,  as  powerful  as  any  nation, 
eras  any  combination  of  natbns,  which  In  the  course  of  human 
erentft  may  be  formed  against  us.  We  are  sensible  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  every  empure  must 
lecessariiy  be  thrown  upon  the  presiding  state.  We  are  sensible 
that  Boch  a  state  ever  has  l)orne,  and  ever  must  bear  the  greatest 
party  and  aometimes  the  whole,  of  the  public  expenses ;  and  wo 
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tfaittk  hsir  ^reti  oidemMAtd  fcr  Hat  {nlhti  npfnoent  than  i«i[) 
ioeqsaiity  eC  ohu^in  tke  dign^jr  aaijprapemiiieaeeahe  en|of% 
and  in  the  aaperior  opabnce,  wUeli»  aner  alldiavgni  defiw^^ 
l«i8toe€e«MriljreaMuiBtth8  0BBtrsoFa&iCi.  Ofthisprincnih 
W6  are  not  withant  evidence  is  oilr  nneBibraBce  (not  jnat  ob- 
oed)  ef  the  gteriom  and  hefipj  dvfs  of  tUa  empice*  Weian^ 
tliaRfiire»  incapable  of  that  prevaricating  Btyhy  if  whieh^  vhoi 
taiei  wtthoat  yonr  eonmit  are  to  be  extorted  firmn  yam^  tUa 
nation  m  repreaented  aa  in  tfae  loweet  atate  of  impaveriahmeni 
and  raUic  distress-:  bat  when  we  are  called  upon  to'opfraaa 
yon  aj  force  of  anna,  it  ia  painted  aa  acaroel j  feeiiiq;  its  iaqi^ 
ait^onl^  Aoonding  with  wealthy  and  jaewhaastible  in  its  reeayfcaa* 

We  abo  reason  and  feel  aa  ywi  do  on  the  invaaioa  of  ^  yaar 
charters.  Becanse  the  cfaurters  coraprehend  the  eaaealial  ~ 
hf  which  you  aajoy  yoar  yberties,  we  regEord  them  as  Bamt; 
end,  and  by  ao  aatans-  to  be  taken  away  or  altered  witlwat 
process,  withoot  examination,  and  withoat  hearing,  aa  they  hafea 
btely  been.  We  eren  think,  that  th^  oof^t  1^  no  meaaat  lo 
be  altered  atay,biitatthedesufeof  the  greater  part  of  the  (paa* 
pie  who  live  under  them.  We  cannot  look  upon  ason  as  delia- 
^faeats  in  the  mass ;  much  lees  are  we  desirona  of  loicding  over 
onr  brethren,  insulting  their  honest  pride,  and  waaloidy  oires^ 
taiaii^  e8tablishment%  judged  to  be  just  and  comrenieat  by  the 
Ipablic  wisdom  of  this  nation  at  their  inatitntion ;  and  whieh  loag 
and  inveterate  use  has  taught  yoo  to  kwk  up  to  with  aSactiott 
and  revefence.  Aa  we  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  with  0»- 
gaid  to  the  fimas  of  your  comrtitulion,  ao  we  are  equally  tendsr 
of  every  leading  principle  of  free  govemasent.  We  never  eotdd 
think  with  appnmitioB  ef  puttil^  the  nilitaiy  power  cot  of  the 
coercion  of  the  civil  justice  in  tb^  country  where  it  acta. 

We  disclaim  also  any  sort  of  share  in  that  other  nnaaara, 
wliich  has  been  used  to  alienate  your  idSections  from  thia  coun- 
try, namely,  the  introduction  of  finre^  mercemuiea.  We  aaw 
their  en^byvment  with  shame  and  regret,  especially  in  munbera 
so  far  eiGceedii^  the  English  forces,  as  in  effect  to  oonstitvte 
vissbIs,  who  have  no  sense  of  fineedon,  and  strangers,  who  hase 
no  iBommon  iateteat  or  feelings,  as  the  aibitera  at  our  mihqipy 
doweatic  qaarrel. 

.  We  likewise  aaw  with  shame  tbe  African  alaves,  who  hai 
beittaold  to  yen  on  public  feith,  and  under  the  sanction  of  acta 
of  parliament,  to  be  your  servants  aad  your  goardb,  eaiployad 
to  cat  the  throats  of  their  mastenk'  •  :^ 

Yaa  will' not,  we  tiust,  believe,  thai  bora  ia^  civilised  oooii* 
try,  formed  to  gentle  manners,  traiaed  in  iloaerciful  rsiigiaa^ 
and  living  in  enlightened  and  polished  tfaaasy  where  ei^nfia^^B 
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katftiHj  0  iofteittd  fiNwi  ite  •rigiaal  tleriiMH^  ir»  eonld  Inve 
Ikoii^t  aC  btling  \mme  mpom  jrov,  our  lale  bekrred  brethiMy 
flktMfiereeWbetiif  8ftTagafrMd€HuilitIt,iBiitera  tlie  traces 
ii'  bmu  mture  urn  eflkced  kj  igDoeuca  and  barharkj.  We 
anther  •wiahed  to  iiBFe  joined  wikh  7011  in  bringifig  graAiattf  tlvt 
mtbrnfrnj  part  ef  awAimi  iaio  ciTiiifcjr,  orde?, piety,  and  lirttioiiB 
diaai{mie,  than  to  hare  cenfirmed  tbeir  evil  nabiti»  and  incraaa- 
id'  their  Bstoral  fevacky,  hjr  iealiiBg  theni  in  the  ahagkter  of 
fmtf  whoatoor  wiser  and  better  anceatera  had  aent  into  tfaewil- 
dsipeaa,  with  the  exprau  liew  ef  intvodaciog)  along  wkb«or 
haijr  leligiQiiy  its  hwnane  and  charitaUe  maanera.  We  do  Mt 
hrid  that  all  tUagaare  lawbl  in  WBr%  We  ahoaid  think,  that 
aMTj  batbari^,  in  fire,  in  wastiif  ,  in  murders^  in  tortures,  and 
attar  craehiea  too  horrible  and  too  fidl  of  tarpitude  Sot  chna- 
liaa  motttha  to  utter,  or  ears  to  hear,  if  done  at  oar  insttgatian 
^  thoaewho^  we  know,  will  aake  war  tfauaif  they  make  it  at 
aU)  to  be^  to  all  intents  and  pnrpeaes,  as  if  done  by  onrseives. 
We  clear  onrsalTes  to  yon  our  brethren,  to  the  pveseni  age, 
aod  to  fntUM  generations,  to  our  king  and  owr  country,  and  lo 
Bompe^  which,  as  aspectalor  beholdb  thin  tragic  scene,  of  spua- 
ijF  psrt  or  ahare  in  adding  this  hat  and  worst  of  evils  to  the 
ioBvitaUe  aHaddsft  of  a  civil  war* 

*:  We  do  not  call  jroa  rebels  and  traitors«  We  do  not  caU  far 
.Iho  vengeance  of  the  crown  against  you.  We  do  not  know  ho^r 
In  ifaaUfy'  millions  of  oar  coimtrymen,  conteadii^,  with  one 
hsttt,  finr  an  adnussion  to  privileges  which  we  have  ever  thoagbt 
ear  own  happioeas  aad  honour,  by  odiaos  and  unworthy  nasMn. 
On  lbs  contndry ,  weh^hly  revere  the  principles  on  whieh  yen 
ant,  thangh  we  lament  aoHM  of  tbair  effects.  Armed  sm  yott  ate, 
veeadbnce  yon  aaoor  friends,  and  as  our  brethren,  by  the  best 
sad  daaiest  ties  of  relatnn. 

'>  We  view  die  eatabiiafaaient  of  the  English  colonies  on  prin- 
cUea  of  liberty,  as  that  which  i»,to  reader  this  kingdem  vene- 
eaUe  la  faiture  agea.  In  comparison  of  this,  we  regard  all  ike 
and  conqueats  of  onr  warlike  ancestors,  or  ef  enr  own 

as  barbarous,  vulgar  distinctiens^  in  wUchmany  aationsi 
we  look  upon  with  little  renpect  orvalue^  have  equalled, 
if  not  far  exceeded  us.  This  is  the  peculiar  and  aj^opriated 
ibry  oC  Eoghmd.  Thoae  who  hope  aini  wh0  hold  to  that  fi>uo- 
dslifln  eC  GommoD  liberty,  whether  on  thia  or  en  yoiir  aide  of 
Iha  noeaa,.  we  conaider  as  the  true  and  the  only  true  Bngyah- 

Thoae  who  depart  from  it,  whether  there  or  hem,  are 
com^iAed  in  faioed,  and  wholly  fallen  from  their  ori- 
(■al  sank  and  value.  They  are  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  oeo- 
slitotion  and  jost  supsemacy  of  England. 
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We  exhort  yoOt  titereforey  to  cleaye  forever  to  those  priACi-' 
pies,  as  being  the  true  bond  of  union  in  thn  empire ;  ami  tofsfaoiry 
oy  amanlj  peneveranoe,  that  the*  aentiuiBnts  of  honour  and  the 
rigiits  of  mankind  are  not  held  bjr  the  uncertain  events  of  war, 
ae  you  liave  hitherto  shoim  a  gbrious  and  affecting  example  to 
the  world,  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  ordinary  conve* 
niencea  and  aatiafiictions  of  life. 

Knowing  no  other  arguments  to  be  used  to  men  of  liberal 
minds,  it  is  upon  these  very  principiesy  and  these  alone,  we 
hope' and  trust,  that  no  flattering  and  no  alarming  circumstances 
ahall  permit  you  to  listen  to  the  seductions  of  those  who  would 
alienate  you  from  your  dcpendance  on  the  crown  and  |iaiiiar 
ment  of  this  kingdom.    That  very  liberty,  which  you  so  justly 

S rifle  above  all  things,  originated  here ;  and  it  may  bo  very 
oubtful,'W]iether  without  being  constantly  fed  from  the  original 
fiyuntaih,  it  can  be  at  all  perpetuated  or  preien-ed  in  its  native 
parity  and  perfection.  Untried  forma  of  government  may,  to  un- 
stable minds,  recommend  themselves  even  by  their  novelty. 
But  you  will  do  well  (o  remember,  tiiat  Ei^kmdhes  been  great 
and  happy  under  tlie  present  limited  monarchy  (subsisting  ia 
more  or  less  vigour  and  purity)  for  several  hundred  years. 
None  but  England  can  comnuinicate  to  you  the  benefits  of  such 
a  constitution.  We  apprehend  you  are  not  now,  nor  for  ages  are 
likely  to  be,  capable  of  that  form  of  constitution  in  an  indepen* 
dent  state.  Besides,  let  us  suggest  to  you  our  apprehensnns, 
thai  your  present  union  (in  wiiich  we  rejoice,  and  which  ww 
Hifth  long  to  subsist)  cannot  always  subsist  without  the  authors* 
ty  and  weight  of  this  great  and  long  respected  body,  te  eqnir 
poise,  and  to  preserve  you  amongst  yourselves  in  a  just  and  tair 
equality.  It  may  nut  even  be  impossible,  that  a  long  course  of 
war  with  tiie  admiuistratioii  of  this  coimtry,  may  be  but  a  pre* 
lude  to  n  series  of  wars  and  content  ions  emong  yourselves,  to 
end,  at  length  (as  such  scenes  have  too  often  ended)  in  a  sps» 
ciea  of  huokiliating  repose,  wiiich  nothiqg  but  the  preceding  ca* 
iaouties  would  reconcile  to  the  dispirited  few  who  survived 
them.  We  allow,  that  even  ibis  evil  is  worth  the  risk  to  men 
of  honour,  whenTational  liberty  is  atatake,  asiu  tlie  present 
cafe  we  confess  and  lament  that  itasi  Butifever  a  real  securi- 
ty, by  paritamenl,  is  given  against  >  the  .terror*  or  the  abuse  of 
unlimked  power,  and  after  such  security  given,  yon  should  per* 
severe  in  resistance,  we  leave  you  to  consider,  whether  the 
risk  is  not  incurred  without  an  object ;  or  incurred  for  an  ob- 
ject infinitely  diminished,  by  such  ooncessiohs,  in  its  knpoTtaace 
and  value. 
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Ai  to  otker  pmotB  of  diseiisrioD,  when  thew  grand  finida- 
ilab  of  jour  gnrntt  and  cbartera  are  once  settted  and  ratifi* 
«d  hf  char  parliaaentary  authority,  as  the  ground  for  peace 
aid  ibrghreDesi  on  our  aide,  and  tot  a  manly  and  liberal  obe* 
dienoe  on  yonrt,  treaty  and  a  apirit  of  reconciliation  will  easily 
end  securely  adjust  wlmtever  nay  lemain.  Of  this  we  give  yoa 
our  imrdf  that  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concemed,  and  if  by 
my  Client  we  should  become  mere  concerned  hernfter,  you 
any  rest  assured,  upon  the  pledges  of  honour  not  forfeited,  fiiitli 
not  violated,  «nd  uniformity  of  character  and  profession  not  yet 
tooken,  we  at  least,  on  these  grounds,  will  never  fail  jrou. 

Bespecting  your  wisdom,  and  valuing  your  safety,  we  do  not 
call  HMB  you  to  trust  your  existence  to  your  enemies.  We  do 
net  uavise  yon  to  an  unconditional  submission.  With  satis&c- 
tioa  we  assure  you,  that  almost  all,  in  both  houses  (however  un» 
Inppitf  they  have  been  deluded,  so  as  not  to  give  any  nnme* 
dinio  eflEftct  to  their  opinion)  disclaim  that  idea.  ¥00  can  have 
no  friends,  in  whom  you  cannot  rationally  confide.  But  parliii- 
ment  is  your  friend  from  the  moment  m  which,  removing  its 
eoniideoce  from  those  who  have  constantly  deceived  its  good 
tntentioos,  it  adopts  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  made 
sacrifices  (iderior  indeed  to  jroors)  but  have,  however,  sacrificed 
emnq^  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their  regard  and  value 
hf  rav  liberty  and  prosperity. 

Arpments  may  be  used  to  weaken  your  confidence  in  that 

pdblic  security ;  because,  from  some  unpleasant  appearances, 

theio  Si  a  suspickm  that  parliament  itself  is  somewhat  fallen 

bom  its  independent  spirit.    How  fiur  this  supposition  may  be 

iHRidBd  in  met,  we  are  unwilling  to  determine.    But  we  are 

well  aamired,  from  experience,  that  even  if  all  were  true  that 

ii  centcndrd  for,  ana  in  the  extent  too  in  which  it  is  argued, 

yet  as  long  as  the  solid  and  well  disposed  fonm  of  this 

constitution  remain,  there  ever  is  within  parliament  itself  a 

power  of  renovating  its  principles,  and  effecting  a  self^'efbrma- 

tisn^  wirich  no  other  plan  of^  government  has  ever  contained. 

This  constitution  has  therefore  admitted  innumerable  iihprove- 

SMBls,  either  for  the  correction  of  the  original  scheme,  or  for 

itflssiring  eormptkms,  or  for  bringing  its  principles  better  )o 

lait  tkaae  changes  which  have  successively  lumpened  in  the 

cireuastaacea  ^  the  nation,  or  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

We  feel  that  the  growth  of  the  colonies  is  snch  a  change  of 
circunstaacee ;  and  that  our  present  dispute  is  an  exigency  aa 
pw  Sling  as  any  which  ever  dnnanded  a  reviskm  of  our  goveni- 
ment  Public  troubles  have  often  called  upon  this  country  to 
look  into  its  constitution.     It  has  ever  been  bettered  by  such 
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a  revbioii.  If  our  bq>pj  aiu)  luxuriant  iocreafie  of  domioioni 
and  our  diffused  population,  has  outgrown  the  limits  of  a  con- 
stitution made  for  a  contracted  object,  we  ou^t  to  bless  God, 
who  has  furnished  us  with  this  noble  occasion  for  displajiog 
our  skill  and  beneficence  in  enlarging  the  scale  of  ratipnal  hap- 
piness, and  of  making  the  politic  generosity  of  this  kiogdom  as 
coLtensive  as  its  fortune.  If  we  set  about  this  great  work  on 
both  sides,  with  the  same  conciliatory  turp  of  mind»  ife  may 
noWf  as  in  former  times,  owe  even  to  our  mutual  mistakes,  con- 
tentionS)  and  animosities,  the  lasting  concord,  Greedomf  happi- 
liess,  and  glory  of  this  empire. 

Gentlemen,  the  distance  between  us,  with  other  distractions, 
has  caused  much  misrepresentation  of  our  mutual  sentiments. 
.  We,  therefore,  to  obviate  them  as  well  as  we  are  able,  take  this 
method  of  assuring  you  of  our  thorough  detestation  of  the  whole 
war  ;  and  particularly  the  mercenary  and  savage  war  carried 
00,  or  attempted,  against  you  ;  our  thorough  abhorrence  of  all 
addresses  adverse  to  you,  whether  public  or  private  ;  our  as- 
surances of  an  invariable  affection  towards  you  ;  our  constant 
regard  to  yoiir  privileges  and  liberties ;  and  oar  opinion  of  the 
solid  security  you  ought  to  enjoy  for  them,  under  the  paternal 
care  and  nurture  of  a  protecting  parliament. 

Though  many  of  us  have  earnestly  wished  that  the  authori- 
ty of  that  august  and  veperable  body,  so  necessary,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  union  of  the  whole,  siiould  be  rather  limited 
by  its  own  equity  and  discretion,  than  by  any  bounds  described 
by  positive  laws  and  public  compacts  ;  and  though  we  felt  the 
extreme  difficulty,  by  any  theoretical  limitations,  of  qualifying 
that  authority,  so  as  to  preserve  one  part  and  deny  another ; 
and  though  you  (as  we  gratefully  acknowledge)  had  acquiesced 
most  cheerfully  under  that  prudent  reserve  of  the  constitution, 
at  that  happy  moment,  when  neither  you  nor  we  apprehended 
a  further  return  of  the  exercise  of  invidious  powers,  we  are 
now  as  folly  persuaded,  as  you  can  be,  by  the  malice,  incon- 
stancy, and  perverse  inquietude  of  many  men,  and  by  the  in- 
cessant endeavours  of  an  arbitrary  faction,  now  too  powerful, 
that  our  common  necessities  do  require  a  full  explanation  and 
ratified  security  for  your  liberties  and  our  quiet. 

Although  his  majesty's  condescension  in  committing  the  di- 
rection of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  known  friends  of  his 
ftmily,  and  of  the  liberties  of  all  his  people,  would,  we  admit, 
be  a  great  means  of  giving  repose  to  your  minds,  as  it  must 
give  infinite  facility  to  reconciliation,  yet  we  assure  you,  that 
we  think,  with  such  a  security  as  we  recommend,  adopted 
from  necessity  and  not  choice,  even  by  the  unhappy  authors 
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aod  imtnunents  of  the  public  mhfortanes,  that  the  tenns  of 
reconciliation,  if  once  accepted  by  parliament,  would  not  be 
broken.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  you,  that  we  should  give 
even  to  those  unhappy  persons  an  hearty  support  m  effectii- 
atlng  the  peace  of  tne  empire  ;  and  every  opposition  ii|  an  at- 
tempt to  cast  it  again  into  disorder. 

fr  hen  that  hsmy  hour  sliall  arrive,  let  as  in  all  affection  re- 
commend to  yon  the  wisdom  of  continuing,  as  in  former  timesy 
or  even  in  a  more  ample  measure,  the  support  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  give  to  your  administration  some  degree  of 
reciprocal  interest  in  your  freedom.  We  earnestly  wish  jrou 
not  to  furnish  your  enemies  here,  or  elsewhere,  with  any  sort  of 
pretexts  for  reviving  quarrels,  by  too  reserved  and  severe,  ot 
pemirious  an  exercise  oif  those  sacred  rights,  which  no  pretend- 
ed dbuae  in  the  exercise  ought  to  impair,  nor,  by  overstraining 
the  principles  of  freedom,  to  make  them  less  compatible  with 
those  hangn^  sentiments  in  others,  which  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples may  be  apt  to  breed  in  minds  not  tempered  with  the  ut- 
most eqnitr  ana  justice. 

The  well  wnhers  of  the  liberty  and  union  of  this  empire  sa- 
late  yooi  and  recommend  you  most  heartily  to  the  divine  pro- 
tectioo. 
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A  LETTER 

TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON-  EDMUND  PERllT.* 


MT  DKAR  SfK, 

I  RECEIVED,  io  due  course,  youf  t^o  veiy  interesting  and  ju- 
dicious letters^  which  gave  me  nkactiy  new  lights,  and  excited  me 
to  fresh  activity  in  the  important  subject  they  related  to* 
However^  from'  that  time,  I  have'  not  been  perfectly  free  from 
doubt  and  uneasiness.  I  used  a  liberty  with  those  letters,  which 
perhaps  nothing  can  thoroughly  justify,  and  which  certainly  no- 
thing out  the  delicacy  of  tlie  crisis,  the  clearness  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  your  great  good  nature  can  at  all  excuse.  I  m^t  con- 
ceal this  from  you ;  but  I  think  it  better  to  lay  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  you,  and  submit  myself  to  four  mercy  ;  assuring 
you,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  continue 
your  confidence  on  thb,  or  to  renew  it  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion, I  shall  never  be  tempted  again  to  make  so  bold  and  un- 
authorized an  use  of  the  trust  you  place  in  me.  I  will  state  to 
you  the  history  of  the  business  since  my  last ;  and  then  you 
will  see  how  far  I  am  excusable  by  the  circumstances. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  attorney 
general,  dated  the  cbty  before,  in  which,  in  a  very  open  and 
obliging  maimer,  he  desires  my  thoughts  of  the  Irish  toleration 
bill,  and  particularly  of  the  dissenters'  clause.  I  gave  them  to 
him,  by  the  return  of  the  post,  at  large  ;  but  as  the  time  press- 
ed, I  kept  no  copy  of  the  letter  ;  the  general  drift  was  strong- 
ly to  recommend  the  whole  ;  and  principally  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  the  part  that  related  to  the  dissenters,  with  re- 

*  Thii  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Perry  (afterwards  Lord  Perrf )  the*  speaker  of  the 
iKNise  of  coiBBOM  of  irelaQd.  It  appears  Uiere  had  been  Bucn  correspoDdeaoe  be* 
tweea  that  gentleoKin  and  Mr.  Burke,  oo  the  sulgect  of  heads  of  a  bill  (which  had 
passed  the  Irish  home  of  commoDS  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  aad  had  beea 
tTBOsmitted  by  the  Irish  privr  council  of  Baglaiid)  for  the  relief  of  H'ls  Ms\jcft3r*s  Ro- 
man €?athoIic  sAilyects  in  Ireland.  The  bill  cootained  a  clause  for  exempkiac  the  pro- 
testent  dfascnters  of  Ireland  from  the  sacramental  test,  which  created  a  stroaf  ol^ec- 
lion  to  the  whole  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Goglish  (sofemmeot  Mr.  Burke  em- 
ployed his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  the  prdudice  which  the  kin£*s  ministers 
entartainecl  against  the  clause,  but  the  bill  was  ultimately  returned  without  it,  and 
io  that  shape  passed  the  Irish  parliitment  (17th  and  18th  Geo.  111.  cap.  49.)  In  the 
subsequent  session,  howercrf  a  separate  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  protestant 
dinenten  of  Irelaad. 
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gard  both  to  the  geaeral  proprietj,  and  to  the  temporary  poli- 
cy at  this  juncture.  I  took  likewise  a  s^ood  deal  of  pains  to 
■tate  the  difference  which  had  always  subsisted  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  protestant  dissenters  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  ;  and  what  I  conceived  the  reason  of  that  difference 
to  be.  About  the  same  time  I  was  called  to  town  for  a  day  ; 
9fid  I  took  an  of^rtunity,  in  Weaiminster  hall,  of  urging  the 
same  points,  with  all  the  force  I  was  master  of,  to  the  solicitor 
general.  I  attempted  to  see  the  chancellor,  for  tlie  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  at  home. 
Soon  after  my  return  hither,  on  Tuesday,  I  received,  a.  very 
polite,  and  I  may  say  friendly  letter  fromhkn,  wishing  me  (oH 
suf^iositkm  that  I  had  continued  in  town)  to  dine  with  him  at 
that  day,  in  order  to  talk  over  the  business  of  the  toleration  act 
then  before  him.  Unluckily  I  liad  company  with  me,  and  wa» 
not  able  to  leave  them  until  Thursday  ;  when  I  went  to  town, 
and  called  at  hia  house,  but  missied  him.  However,  in  answer 
to  his  letter,  I  had  before,  and  mstantly  on  tlie  receipt  of  it» 
written  to  him  at  large  ;  and  urged  such  topics,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  catholics  and  dissenters,  as  I  imagined  were  the 
most  likely  to  be  prevalent  with  him.  This  letter  I  followed 
to  town  on  Thursday.  On  my  arrival  I  was  much  alarmed  with 
a  report,  that  the  ministry  had  thoughts  of  rejecting  the  whole 
bill.  Mr.  M'Namara  seemed  apprehensive  that  it  was  a  de- 
termined measure  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  but  too  much  rea- 
son for  his  fears.  Not  having  met  the  chancellor  at  home, 
either  on  my  first  visit  or  my  second,  after  receiving  his  letter, 
and  fearful  that  the  cabinet  should  come  to  some  unpleasant  re- 
solution, I  went  to  the  treasury  on  Friday.  There  I  saw  Sii* 
O.  Cooper.  I  possessed  him  of  the  danger  of  a  partial,  and  tlic 
inevitable  mischief  of  the  total  rejection  of  the  bill.  I  remind- 
ed him  of  the  understood  compact  between  parties,  upon  which 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  toleration,  originating  in  the  English 
bin,  was  formed  ;  of  the  fair  part,  which  the  whigs  had  acted  in 
a  business,  which,  though  first  started  by  them,  was  supposed 
equally  acceptable  to  all  sides  ;  and  the  risk  of  which  they 
took  upon  themselves  when  others  declined  it.  To  this  I  added 
sQch  matter  as  I  thought  most  fit  to  engage  government,  as  go- 
Temment ;  not  to  sport  with  a  singular  opportunity,  which  of- 
fered, for  the  union  of  every  description  of  men  amongst  us  in 
support  of  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  ;  and  I  ended  by 
deaving  to  see  Lord  North  upon  the  subject.  Hir  Grey  Cooper 
ihowed  a  very  right  sense  of  the  matter ;  and,  in  a  few  minutea 
after  our  conversation,  I  went  down  from  the  treasury  cham- 
bers to  Lord  North's  house.     I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
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with  him.    He  told  me  that  his  Ideas  or  toleratioii  were  large ; 
bat  that,  large  as  they  were,  they  did  not  comprehend  a  prp- 
nuBCUous  establishment,  even  in  matters  merely  civil :  that  he 
thought  the  established  religion  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
state  :  that,  in  this  idea,  he  was  not  for  the  repeal  of  the  sacra- 
mental test :  that  indeed  he  knew  the  dissenters  in  general  did 
not  greatly  scruple  it :  but  that  very  want  of  scrapie  showed- 
less  seaJ  against  the  establishment ;  and,  after  all,  there  could 
no  provision  be  made  by  human  laws  against  those  who  made 
light  of  the  tests,  which  were  formed  to  discriminate  opinion;. 
On  all  this  he  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  temper.     He  did  not, 
indeed,  seem  to  think  the  test  itself,  which  was  riglitly  consi- 
dered by  dissenters  as  in  a  manner  dispensed  with  by  an  annu- 
al act  of  parliament,  and  which  in  Ireland  was  of  a  late  origin 
and  of  much  less  extent  than  here,  a  matter  of  much  moment. 
The  thing  which  seemed  to  affect  him  most  was  the  offence 
that  would  be  taken  at  the  repeal  by  the  leaders  among  the 
church  clergy  here,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  steps 
wliich  would  be  taken  for  its  repeal  in  England  in  the  next  ses- 
aion,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  in  Ireland.     I  assured  him 
with  great  trath,  that  we  had  no  idea,  among  the  wliigs,  of  mo- 
ving the  repeal  of  the  test.    I  confessed  very  freely,  for  my 
own  part,  that  if  it  were  brought  in,  I  should  certainly  vote  for 
it.    But  that  I  should  neither  use,  nor  did  I  think  applicable, 
any  arguments  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  what  was  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.     We  did  not  argue  from 
analogy,  even  in  this  island  and  united  kingdom.    Pmbytery 
was  established  in  Scotland.     It  became  no  reason  either  for 
its  religious  or  civil  establishment  here.     In  New-England,  the 
independent  congregational  churches  had  an  established  legal 
maintenance ;  whilst  that  country  continued  part  of  the  British 
empure,  no  argument  in  favour  of  independency  was  adduced 
from  the  practice  of  New-England.    Grovernment  itself  lately 
thought  fit  to  establish  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  Canada ; 
but  they  would  not  suffer  an  argument  of  analogy  to  be  used 
for  its  establishment  any  where  ebe.     These  things  were  go- 
verned, as  all  things  of  that  nature  are  governed,  not  by  gene- 
ral maxims,  but  their  own  local  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
Finding  however,  that,  though  he  was  very  cool  and  patient,  I 
made  no  great  way  in  the  bi^iness  of  the  disssnters,  i  turned 
myself  to  try  whether,  falling  in  with  his  maxims,  some  modifi- 
eatioD  might  not  be  found,  the  hint  of  which  1  received  from 
your  letter  relative  to  the  Irish  militia  bill,  and  the  point  1  la- 
boured, was  so  to  alter  the  clause  as  to  repeal  the  test  quo 
ad  miUtary  and  revenue  officers.     For  these  being  only  sub- 
servient parts  in  the  economy  and  execution,  rather  than  the 
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administration  of  afiairs»  the  politics  civil,  and  judicial  parts 
would  still  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  cmiiCbrmists  to  religious 
establishnients :  without  giving  any  hopes,  he  however  said, 
that  this  distinction  deserved  to  be  considered. 

After  this,  I  stronglj  pressed  the  mischief  of  rejecting  the 
whole  bill :— tliat  a  notion  went  abroad,  Uiat  government  was 
not  at  this  moment  very  well  pleased  with  the  dissenters,  as 
not  very  well  affected  to  the  monarchy : — that,  in  general,  I 
conceived  this  to  be  a  mistake  :-^ut  if  it  were  not,  the  re- 
jection of  a  bill  in  favour  of  others^  because  something  in  favour 
df  thtm  was  inserted,  instead  of  humbling  and  mortifying,  would 
infinitely  exalt  them.  For  if  the  legislature  had  no  means  of 
favouring  those  whom  they  meant  to  favour,  as  long  as  the  dis- 
senters could  find  means  to  get  themselves  included,  this  would 
make  them,  instead  of  tlieir  only  being  subject  to  restraint 
themselves,  the  arbitrators  of  the  fate  of  others,  and  that,  not  so 
nwch  by  their  own  strength  (which  could  not  be  prevented  in 
its  operation)  as  by  the  co-operation  of  those  whom  they  op 
posed.  In  the  conclusion,  I  recommendedt  that  if  they  wish- 
ed well  to  the  measure,  which  was  the  main  object  of  the  bill, 
they  must  explicitly  make  it  their  own,  and  stake  themselves 
upon  it;  that  liitherto  all  their  difficulties  had  arisen  from  their 
midecjaion,  and  their  wrong  measures  ;  and,  to  make  Lord 
North  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  firm  support  to  some 
part  of  the  bill,  and  to  add  weighty  authority  to  my  reasons,  I 
read  him  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  July.  It  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  answer  the  purpose  which  I  intended.  I  pressed 
the  necessity  of  the  management  of  the  aflair,  both  as  to  con- 
duct and  as  to  gaining  of  men  ;  and  I  renewed  my  former  ad- 
vice, that  the  lord  lieutenant  should  be  instructed  to  consult 
and  oo-operate  with  you  in  the  whole  affair.  All  this  was  ap- 
psrently  very  fairly  taken. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  saw  the  lord  chancellor.  With 
Ufflf  too,  I  had  much  discourse.  You  know  that  he  is  intelli- 
gent, sagu:ious,  systematic,  and  determined.  At  first  he  seem- 
ed of  opinion,  that  the  relief  contained  in  the  bill  was  so  inadcr 
qnate  to  the  mass  of  oppression  it  was  intended  to  remove,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  let  it  stand  over,  until  a  more  perfect  and 
better  digested  plan  could  be  settled.  Tliia  seemed  to  (lossess 
him  very  strongly.  In  order  to  combat  this  notion,  and  to  show 
that  the  bill,  all  tliuigsi  considered,  was  a  very  great  acquisi- 
tion, and  tiiat  it  was  rather  a  preliminary  than  an  obstruction 
to  relief,  I  ventured  to  show  him  your  letter.  It  had  its  effect. 
He  declared  himself  roundly  aeainst  giving  any  thing  to  a  con- 
federacy, real  or  apparent,  tadistresa  government:  that  if  any 
thing  was  done  for  catholics  or  dissenters,  it  should  be  done 
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OD  its  own  separate  merits,  and  not  by  wtj  of  bargain  and  am' 
promise  :  that  they  should  be  each  of  them  obliged  to  govern- 
menty  not  each  to  the  other :  that  this  would  be  a  perpetual 
nursery  of  faction.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  so  determined  on 
pot  uniting  these  plans,  that  all  I  could  say,  and  I  said  every 
thing  I  could  think  of,  was  to  no  purpose.  But  when  I  inusted 
on  the  disgrace  to  government,  which  must  arise  from  their  re- 
jecting a  proposition  recommended  by  themselves,  because  their 
opposers  had  made  a  mixture,  separable  too  by  themselves,  I 
was  better  heard.      On  the  whole,  I  found  him  well  disposed. 

As  soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  country,  this  affiur  iqr  so 
much  on  my  mind,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  government's 
making  a  serious  business  of  it,  agreeably  to  the  seriousness  they 
pn^essed,  and  the  object  required,  that  i  wrote  to  Sir  O.  Cooper, 
to  renund  him  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  went  in  our  con- 
versation, and  to  press  the  plan,  which  was  suggested  tor  carrying 
them  into  execution.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th,  and  assured 
me  **  that  Lord  North  had  given  all  due  attention  and  respect 
**  to  what  you  said  to  him  on  Friday,  and  will  pay  the  same  re- 
<*  spect  to  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  your  letter ;  eveiy  tbiog 
**  von  say  or  write  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  demaiias  it/' 
Whether  this  was  mere  civility,  or  showed  anv  thing  e&ctoal 
in  their  intentions,  time  and  the  success  of  this  measure  will 
•how.  It  is  wholly  with  them ;  and  if  it  should  fiiil,  you  are  a 
witness,  that  nothing  on  our  part  has  been  wanting  to  free  so 
large  a  part  of  our  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-citiaens  from 
slavery ;  and  to  free  government  from  the  weakness  and  danger 
of  ruling  them  by  force.  As  to  my  own  particular  part,  the 
desire  of  doing  tliis  has  betraved  me  into  a  step,  which  I  cannot 
perfectly  reconcile  to  myself.  You  are  to  judge  how  far,  on  the 
circumstances,  it  may  be  excused.  I  think  it  htd  a  good  eflBsct. 
You  may  be  assured,  that  I  made  this  communication  in  a 
manner  effectually  to  exclude  so  (alse  and  groundless  an  idea, 
as  that  I  confer  with  you,  any  more  than  I  confer  with  theoi, 
on  any  party  principle  whatsoever ;  or  that  in  this  aflUr  we 
look  iurtner  than  the  measure,  which  is  in  profession,  and,  I  am 
sure,  ought  to  be  in  reason,  theirs.  I  am  ever,  with  the  sie; 
cerest  affection  and  esteem. 

My  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful 

Beaconsfield,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

18th  July,  1778.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

I  intended  to  have  written  sooner,  but  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power. 

To  the  speaker  of  the 
home  of  commons  vi  ireka^ 
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I  DO  not  know  in  what  manner  I  am  to  thank  jou  properljr 
for  the  veiy  friendly  solicitude  jou  have  been  so  good  as  to 
express  for  my  reputation.  The  concern  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  take  in  my  aflSiirs,  will  be  an  ample  indemnity  from 
all  that  I  may  sufier  from  the  rapid  judgments  of  those  who 
choose  to  form  their  opinions  of  men,  not  from  the  life,  but 
from  their  portraits  in  a  newspaper.  I  confess  to  you,  that  my 
frame  of  mmd  is  so  constnicteu,  I  have  in  me  so  little  of  the 
constitution  of  a  great  man,  that  I  am  more  gratified  with  a  very 
moderate  share  of  approbation  from  those  few  who  know  me, 
than  I  should  be  with  the  most  clamorous  applause  from  those 
multitudes  who  love  to  admire  at  a  due  distance. 

I  am  not,  however,  stoic  enough  to  be  able  to  aflSrm  with  truth, 
or  hypocrite  enough  afiectedly  to  pretend,  that  I  am  wholly  un- 
moved at  the  difficulty  wliich  you,  and  others  of  my  friends  in 
Ireland,  have  found  in  vindicating  my  conduct  towards  my  na- 
tive country.  It  undoubtedly  hurts  me  in  some  degree ;  but  the 
wound  is  not  very  deep.  If  I  bad  sought  popularity  in  Ireland^ 
when,  in  the  cause  of  tnat  country,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  and 
did  sacrifice,  a  much  nearer,  a  much  more  immediate,  and  a  much 
more  advantageous  popularity  here,  I  should  find  myself  perfect- 
ly unhappy;  oecause  I  should  be  totally  disappointed  in  my 
expectations ;  because  I  should  discover,  when  it  was  too  late, 
want  common  sense  might  have  told  me  very  early,  that  I 
rislced  the  capital  of  my  fame  in  the  most  disadvantageous 
lotteiy  in  the  world.  Bnt  I  acted  then,  as  I  act  now,  and  as  I 
hope  i  shall  act  always,  from  a  strong  impulse  of  right,  and  from 
motives,  in  which  popularity,  either  here  or  there,  has  but  a 
very  little  part. 

*  Mr.  Thomu  Bbtgh,  of  Oii  Tmn,  was  a  member  of  the  honsc  of  coBBOOiin 
ireland. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Burke,  24th  December, 
1771.  «iid  la  wliich  tiM  foUowing  ii  an  answer,  that  tho  part  Mr.  Biirke  had  taken  ia 
Uk  di»eu»ioD  which  the  afiUirs  of  Ireland  had  undergone  in  tlie  preceding  neaioaa  of 
fArliaoKBt  in  fioglaad,  had  been  gronly  miirepreiented,  and  much  coMirad  in  Irc- 
xaad. 

VOL.   V.  [  17  ) 
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With  the  support  of  that  consciousness,  I  can  bear  a  good 
deal  of  the  coquetry  of  public  opinion,  wluch  has  her  caprices, 
and  must  have  her  way — Misertf  quibtis  inteniata  nitd  J  I  too 
have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  I  have  even 
heard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue."^  I  believe  my  intimate 
acquaintance  know  how  little  that  idea  was  encouraged  by  me ; 
and  I  was  sincerely  glad  that  it  never  took  eiTect.  8uch  ho- 
nours belong  exclusively  to  the  tomb — the  natural  and  only 
period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to  desert  or 
to  opinion  :  for  they  are  the  very  same  hands  which  erect 
that  very  frequently  (and  sometimes  with  reason  enough)  pluck 
down  the  statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited  and  unlooked-for 
compliment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago,  the  fragments  of 
the  piece  might,  at  this  hour,  have  the  advantage  cS  seeing 
actual  service,  while  they  were  moving,  according  to  the  law 
of  projectiles,  to  the  windows  of  the  attorney  general,  or  of  my 
old  friend  Monk  Mason. 

To  speak  seriously — let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
though  I  am  not  permitted  to  rejoice  at  all  its  effects,  there  is 
not  one  man  on  your  side  of  the  water  more  pleased  to  see  the 
situation  of  Ireland  so  prosperous,  as  that  she  can  aflbrd  to 
throw  away  her  friends.  She  has  obtained  solely  by  her  own 
eflbrts,  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory  ;  which,  I  am  very  ready 
to  allow,  that  the  best  efforts  cf  her  best  well-wisl^rs  here 
could  not  have  done  for  her  so  effectually  in  a  great  number  of 
years  ;  and,  perhaps,  could  not  have  done  at  all.  I  could  wishy 
however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity,  that  in  turn- 
ing her  poor  relations  and  antiquated  friends  out  of  doors  (though 
one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  new  prosperity)  she  had 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  us  with  fewer  tokens  of  unkindness. 
It  is  true,  that  tliere  is  no  sort  of  danger  in  affronting  inen  who 
are  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  any  trust  of  ministerial, 
of  royal,  or  of  national  honour  to  surrender.  The  unforced 
and  unbought  services  of  humble  men,  who  have  no  medjum 
of  influence  in  great  assemblies,  but  through  the  precarious 
force  of  reason,  must  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  those 
who,  by  their  wisdom  and  spirit,  have  improved  the  critical 
moment  of  their  fortune,  and  have  debated  with  authority, 
against  pusillanimous  dissent  and  ungracious  compliance,  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men. 

Such  feeble  auxiliaries  (as  I  talk  of)  to  such  a  force,  em- 
ployed against  such  resistance,  I  must  own,  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, very  little  worthy  of  your  attention.    Yet,  if  one  were 

'  This  iDtentioii  wti  coamuaicated  to  Mr  Burke,  ia  a  letter  firoa  Mr.  Perrj,  tha 
speaker  of  the  liaaie  of  coouiodi  ia  Ireland. 
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to  look  forward,  it  scarcely  seems  altogether  politic  to  bcf^tow 
10  much  liberality  of  invective  on  the  whigs  of  this  kingdom, 
as  I  find  has  been  the  fasliion  to  do,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment. That  you  should  pay  compliments,  in  some  (one  or 
other,  whether  ironical  or  serious,  to  the  minister,  from  whose 
imbecility  you  have  extorted  what  you  could  never  obtain  from 
his  bounty,  is  not  unnatural.  In  the  first  eiHisions  of  parlia- 
mentary gratitude  to  that  minister,  for  ttic  early  and  voluntary 
benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  Ireland,  it  might  appear  that 
you  were  wanting  to  the  triumph  of  his  surrender,  if  you  did 
not  lead  some  of  his  enemies  captive  before  liim.  Neither 
could  you  feast  him  witli  decorum,  if  his  particular  taste  were 
not  consulted.  A  minister,  wlio  has  never  defended  his  mea- 
•urea  in  any  other  way  than  by  railing  at  his  adversaries,  can- 
not have  his  palate  made  all  at  onre  to  tlie  relish  of  positive  com- 
mendation. I  cannot  deny,  but  that  on  ihU  occaiion  there  waB 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  the  good  breeding  which  consists 
in  the  accommodation  of  the  entertainment  to  the  relish  of  the 
guest. 

But  that  ceremony  being  past,  it  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  wisdom'of  Ireland,  to  consider  what  consequences  the  ex- 
tinguishing every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country  may  have 
npon  your  own  liberties.  You  are  at  this  instant  flushed  with 
victory,  and  full  of  the  confidence  natural  to  recent  and  untried 
power.  We  are  in  a  temper  equally  natural,  though  very  dif- 
Krent.  We  feel  as  men  do,  who,  having  placed  an  unbounded 
reliance  on  their  force,  have  found  it  totally  to  fail  on  trial. 
We  feel  faint  and  heartless,  and  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
self  opinkin.  In  plain  words,  we  are  cowed.  When  men  give 
up  their  violence  and  injusttro  without  a  struggle,  their  condi- 
tion is  next  to  desperate.  AVIien  no  art,  no  management,  no 
argument  n  necessary  to  abate  their  pride  and  overcome  their 
nrejudices,  and  their  uneasiness  only  excites  an  obscure  and 
feeble  rattling  in  their  throat,  their  final  dissolution  seems  not 
frroflr.  In  this  miserable  state  we  are  still  further  depressed 
bjr  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown.  It  acts  with  the 
officious  cruelty  of  a  mercenary  nurse,  who,  under  pretence  of 
tenderness,  stifles  us  with  our  clothes,  and  plucks  the  pillow 
fram  our  heads.  Injechi  multa  vestis  oppnmi  stiiem  jnbd* 
Under  this  influence,  we  have  so  little  will  of  our  own,  that, 
even  in  any  apparent  activity,  we  may  be  got  to  assume,  I  may 
say,  without  any  violence  to  sense,  and  with  very  little  to  lan- 
guage, we  are  merely  passive.  We  have  yielded  to  your  de- 
mands this  session.  In  the  last  session  we  refused  to  prevent 
theuk    In  both  cases^  the  passive  and  the  active,  our  principle) 
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the  same.  Had  the  crown  pleased  to  retain  the  spirit  viOi 
regard  to  Ireland^  which  seems  to  be  now  all  directed  to  Ame* 
lica,  we  siioiiid  have  neglected  our  own  immediate  defence, 
and  sent  over  tiie  last  man  of  our  militia,  to  fight  with  the  last 
man  of  your  volunteers. 

To  this  influence,  the  principle  of  action,  the  principle  of 
policy,  and  the  principle  of  union  of  the  present  minority  are 
opjposed.  These  principles  of  the  opposition  are  the  only  tiling 
irhich  preserves  a  single  symptom  or  life  in  the  nation.  That 
opposition  is  composed  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  indepen* 
dbnt  property  and  independent  rank  of  the  kingdom ;  of  what- 
ever IS  most  untainted  in  character,  and  of  whatever  ability  re* 
mains  unextinguished  in  the  people,  and  of  all  which  tends  to 
draw  the  attention  of  foreign  countries  upuu  this.  It  is  now  in 
its  final  and  conclusive  stru^le.  It  has  to  struggle  against  a 
liurGe,  to  which,  1  nui  afraid,  it  is  not  equal.  The  irfcoTe  king- 
dom of  Scotland  ranges  with  the  venal,  the  unprincipled,  and 
the  wrong-principled  of  this  ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
thinks  proper  to  pass  into  the  same  camp,  we  shall  certainly 
be  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  In  that  case,  if  I  know  any  thii^ 
of  this  country,  another  constitutional  opposition  can  never  be 
fiinned  in  it ;  and  if  this  be  impossible,  it  will  be  at  least  as 
moch  so  (if  there  can  be  degrees  in  impossibility)  to  have  a 
Gonstitutk)nal  administration  at  any  future  time.  The  posai- 
Ulity  of  the  former  is  the  only  security  for  the  existence  of  the 
latten  Whether  the  present  admiiiistratk>n  be  in  the  least  like 
one,  I  must  venture  to  doubt,  even  in  the  honey  moon  of  the 
Irisii  fondness  to  Lord  North,  which  has  succeeded  to  all 
their  slappings  and  scratchings. 

If  liberty  cannot  maintain  its  ground  in  this  kingdom,  I  am 
rare  that  it  cannot  have  any  long  continuance  in  yours.  Our 
liberty  migtt  now  and  then  jar,  and  strike  a  discord  with  that 
of  Ireland.  The  thing  is  possible,  but  still  the  iiutmmenta 
might  play  in  concert.  But  if  ours  be  unstrung,  yours  will  be 
hung  up  on  a  peg  ;  and  both  will  be  mute  forever.  Your  new 
military  force  may  give  you  confidence,  and  it  serves  well  for 
a  turn ;  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  has  not  root.  It  is  not  pe- 
rennial, and  would  prove  but  a  poor  shelter  for  your  liberty^ 
when  this  nation,  having  no  interest  in  its  own,  could  look 
upon  yours  with  the  eye  of  envy  and  disgust  I  cannot,  there* 
fore,  help  thinking  and  telling  you  what,  with  great  subnlisskm, 
I  thmk,  that  if  the  parliament  of  Ireland  be  so  jealous  of  the 
qpirit  of  our  common  constitution,  as  she  seems  to  be,  it  was 
not  so  discreet  to  mix  with  the  panegyric  on  the  minister  so 
large  a  portion  of  acrimony  to  the  independent  part  of  this  na< 
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lion.  Tou  never  received  any  sort  of  injurj  from  them,  and 
you  are  grown  to  that  degree  of  importance,  that  the  discoursea 
in  jour  parliament  will  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  our  im- 
mediate fortune,  than  our  conversation  can  have  upon  yours. 
In  the  end  they  will  seriously  affect  both. 

I  have  looked  back  upon  our  conduct  and  our  public  conver- 
sations, in  order  to  discover,  what  it  is  that  can  have  given  yoa 
offence.  I  have  done  so,  because  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  to  of- 
fend you  without  aoy  cause,  would  be  as  contrary  to  true  poli- 
cy, as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  the  inclinations  of  almost  every 
one  of  us.  About  two  years  ago  Lord  Nugent  moved  six  proper 
iitions  in  favour  of  Ireland,  in  the  house  of  commons.  At  the 
time  of  the  motwns,  and  during  the  debate,  Lord  North  waa 
either  wholly  out  of  the  house,  or  engaged  in  other  matters,  of 
business  or  pleasantry,  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  tlie  West 
Saxon  comer.  He  took  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  aflbir ;  but 
it  waa,  supposed  his  neutralitv  was  more  inclined  towards  the 
»de  of  favour.  The  mover  being  a  person  in  office,  was,  how* 
ever,  the  only  indication  that  was  given  of  such  a  leaning.  Woi 
who  supported  the  propositions,  finding  them  better  relished 
than  at  nrst  we  looked  for,  pursued  our  advantage,  and  began  to 
open  a  way  for  more  essential  benefits  to  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  those,  who  had  hitherto  <n>posed  them  in  vain,  redoubled 
their  eflbrls,  and  became  exceedingly  clamorous.  Then  it  was, 
that  Lord  North  found  it  necessary  to  come  out  of  his  fostnesa, 
and  to  interpose  between  the  contending  parties.  In  this  cha* 
iBCter  of  mediator,  he  declared,  that,  if  any  thing  beyond  the 
first  aiz  resolutbns  should  be  attempted,  he  would  oppose  the 
whole;  but  that,  if  we  rested  there,  the  original  motions  should 
bave  hia  support  On  this,  a  sort  of  convention  took  place  be- 
tireen  him  aioid  the  managers  of  the  Irish  business,  in  which  the 
m.  resolutions  were  to  be  considered  as  an  ufi  possedUiSj  and 
to  be  lield  sacred. 

By  tluB  time  other  parties  began  to  appear.  A  good  many  of 
tbe  trading  towns,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  took  the 
dam.  Petitions  crowded  in  upon  one  another ;  and  the  bar  waa 
occupied  by  a  formidable  body  of  council.  Lord  N.  waa  stag- 
gerea  by  this  new  battery.  He  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  en- 
ooonter  such  an  opposition  as  had  then  risen,  when  there  were 
DO  other  objects  in  view  than  those  that  were  then  before  the 
boose.  In  order  not  to  lose  him,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon, 
bit  by  bit,  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  original  agree- 
nieot. 

In  several  parts,  however,  he  continued  fair  and  firm.  For 
wj  own  part,  I  acted,  as  I  trust  I  commonly  do,  with  decisipii. 


^ 
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1  Mw  rery  well,  that  the  thiogs  we  had  got  were  of  no  great 
^ccHisideratibn;  but  they  were,  even  in  their  defects,  aomewhat 
leading.  I  was  in  hopes,  that  we  might  obtain  gradually,  and 
bjr  parts,  what  we  might  attempt  at  once  and  in  the  whole  with- 
out success;  that  one  concession  would  lead  to  another;  and 
that  the  people  of  England,  discovering,  hy  a  progressive  ex- 
toerience,  that  none  of  the  concessions,  actually  made,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequences  they  had  dreaded,  their  fears,  fnm 
what  they  were  yet  to  yield,  would  considerably  diminish. 
But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was 
to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  all  tlie  ports  of  these  islands, 
in  founded  in  justice,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  but  princi- 
(wUy  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.  And  this  I  labour^ 
ed  to  the  utmost  of  my  might,  upon  general  principles,  illustra- 
ted by  all  the  commercitil  detail  with  which  my  little  inquiriefe 
tto  life  were  able  to  furnish  me.  I  ought  to  forget  such  trifling 
things  as  those,  with  all  concerning  myself;  and  possibly  I 
iliight  have  forgotten  them,  if  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
had  not,  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  revived  tliem  in  my  me- 
marj  m  a  full  house  in  this  session.  He  told  me  that  my 
iiarguments,  such  as  they  were,  had  made  him,  at  the  period 
I  allude  to,  chai^ge  the  opinion  with  which  he  had  come  into 
the  bouse  strongly  impressed.  I  am  sure,  that,  at  Uie  time, 
at  least  twenty  more  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  certainly 
enght  not  to  take  their  stile  of  compliment  as  a  testimony  to 
"fhct ;  neither  do  I.  But  all  this  showed  sufficiently,  not  what 
they  thought  of  my  ability,  but  what  they  saw  of  my  zeal. 
I  could  say  more  in  proof  of  the  effects  of  that  zeal,  and  of  the 
imceasing  industry  with  which  I  then  acted,  both  in  my  endea- 
Tours  which  were  apparent,  and  those  that  were  not  so  vbiUe. 
Ijet  it  be  remembered,  that  I  showed  those  dispositions,  while 
-tlie  parliament  of  England  was  in  a  capacity  to  deliberate,  and 
in  a  situation  to  refuse  ;  wlien  there  was  something  to  be  risked 
bere,  by  being  suspected  of  a  partiality  to  Ireland ;  when  there 
was  an  honourable  danger  attending  the  profession  of  friendship 
to  you,  which  heightened  its  relish,  and  made  it  worthy  of  a  re- 
ceptkm  in  manly  minds.   But  as  for  the  awkward  and  nauseous 

Eirade  of  debate  without  opposition,  the  flimsy  devise  of  tricdc- 
g  out  necessity,  and  disguising  it  in  the  habit  of  choice,  the 
riiatlow  stratagem  of  defending,  by  argument,  what  all  the  world 
must  perceive  is  yielded  to  force — these  are  a  sort  of  acts  of 
friendship,  which  I  am  sorry  that  any  of  my  conntrjnmen  should 
require  of  their  real  friends.  Tiiey  are  things  not  to  my  tosle  ; 
uid  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  tests  of  friendship,  I  desire  for 
ifi^  that  I  may  be  considered  as  an  enemy* 
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What  party  purpose  did  my  conduct  answer  at  that  time  ?  I 
acted  witti  Lora  N.  I  went  to  all  the  ministerial  meetings — and 
he  and  his  associates  in  office  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that 
aioiing  at  the  concord  of  the  empire,  I  made  it  my  business  tp 
give  bis  concessions  ail  the  value  cf  which  they  were  capable — 
whilst  some  of  those,  who  were  covered  with  his  favours,  de|0> 
gated  from  them,  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  openly  thre^it- 
ened  to  oppose  them.  If  I  had  acted  with  my  dearest  and  oiost 
valued  friends — if  I  had  acted  with  the  marquis  of  Bockinghan9» 
or  the  dukeof  Richmond  in  that  situation,  I  oould  nothaveat^ndr 
ed  more  to  their  honour,  or  endeavoured  more  earnestly  to  giye 
efficacy  to  the  measures  I  had  taken  in  common  with  them. 
The  return  which  I,  and  all  who  acted  as  I  did,  have  met  witb 
(rom  him,  does  not  make  me  repent  the  conduct  which  I  theft 
held. 

As  to  the  rest  of  tlie  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  act,  they  did  not  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  make  a 
party  affair  of  Irbh  politics.  That  matter  was  always  taken  up 
witlHNit  concert ;  but,  in  general,  from  the  operation  of  our  known 
lil>end  principles,  in  government,  in  commerce,  in  religion,  ia 
every  tniii^,  it  was  taken  up  favourably  for  Ireland.  Wiier9 
some  local  interests  bore  hard  upon  the  members,  they  acted 
•B  the  sense  of  their  constituents,  upon  ideas,  which  though  I 
do  not  always  follow,  I  cannot  blame.  However,  two  or  three 
persons,  higli  in  opposition,  and  high  in  public  esteem,  ran  great, 
risks  in  their  boroughs  on  that  occasion.  But  all  this  was  with- 
out any  particular  plan.  I  need  not  say,  that  Ireland  was  in 
that  afiair  much  obliged  to  the  liberal  mind  and  enlarged  un- 
derstanding of  Charles  Fox,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  ta 
Lord  Middleton,  and  others.  On  reviewing  that  affair,  which 
gave  rise  to  all  the  subsequent  manoeuvres,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  whole  of  what  has  this  day  been  dune,  might  iiave  then 
been  effected.  But  tlien  the  minister  must  have  taken  it  up  ^ 
a  great  plan  of  national  {wlicy,  and  paid  with  his  person  in  every 
Jodgement  of  his  approach.  He  must  Luive  used  that  influence 
to  quiet  prejudice,  whicli  lie  has  so  ofteu  used  to  corrupt  prin- 
ciple :  and  I  know,  that  if  he  had,  he  must  have  succeeded* 
Many  of  the  most  active  in  oppositbn  would  have  given  him  an 
unequivocal  support.  The  corporation  of  London  and  the  great 
body  of  the  London  West  India  merchants  and  plantei*s,  which 
Cmids  the  greatest  mass  of  that  vast  interest,  were  (;lis|X)8ed  to 
fidi  in  witli  such  a  plan.  Tliey  certainly  gave  no  sort  of  discoun- 
teaance  to  wliat  was  done  or  wiiat  was  proposed.  liut  these 
are  not  Uie  kind  of  objects,  for  which  our  ministers  bring  out 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  state.  Therefore,  as  tilings  stood  ^t 
that  time,  a  great  deal  more  was  not  practicable. 
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Last  year  another  propositioii  was  brought  out  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland.  It  was  started  without  any  Gommunication  with  a 
Allele  person  of  activity  in  the  country  party ;  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  without  any  kind  of  concert  with  government*  It  appear- 
ed to  me  extremely  raw  and  undigested.  The  behaviour  ot  Lord 
N.  on  the  opening  of  that  business,  was  the  exact  transcript  of 
his  conduct  on  the  frish  question  in  Uie  former  session.  It  was 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  his  nature  has  wrought  into  the 
texture  of  his  politics,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  them.  He 
chose  to  absent  himself  on  the  proposition  and  during  the  agita- 
tion of  that  business ;  although  the  business  of  the  house  is  that 
alone,  for  which  he  lias  any  kind  of  relish,  or,  as  I  am  told,  can 
be  persuaded  to  listen  to  with  any  degree  of  attention.  But  he 
was  willing  to  let  it  take  its  course.  If  it  should  pass  without 
any  considerable  difficulty,  he  would  bring  his  acquiescence  to 
tell  for  merit  in  Ireland,  and  he  would  have  the  credit,  out  of 
his  indolence,  of  giving  quiet  to  that  country.  If  difficulties 
should  arise  on  the  part  of  England,  he  knew,  that  the  house 
was  so  well  trained,  that  he  might,  at  his  pleasure,  call  us  off 
fipom  the  hottest  scent.  As  he  acted  in  lus  usual  manner  and 
upon  his  usual  principle,  opposition  acted  upon  theirs,  and  ra- 
ther generally  supported  the  measure.  As  to  myself,  I  express- 
ed a  disapprobation  at  the  practice  of  bringing  imperfect  and 
indigested  projects  into  the  house,  before  means  were  used  to 
quiet  the  clamours,  which  a  misconception  of  what  we  are  doing 
might  occasion  at  home ;  and  before  measures  were  settled  with 
men  of  weight  and  authority  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  render  our 
acts  useful  and  acceptable  to  that  countir.  I  said,  that  the  only 
thing,  which  could  make  the  influence  of  the  crown  (enormous 
without  as  well  as  within  the  house)  in  any  degree  tolerable, 
was,  that  it  might  be  employed  to  give  something  of  order  and 
system  to  the  proceedings  of  a  popular  assembly ;  that  govern- 
ment being  so  situated,  as  to  have  a  large  range  of  prospect,  and 
as  it  Were,  a  bird's  view  of  every  thing,  they  might  see  distant 
dangers  and  distant  advantages,  which  were  not  so  visible  to 
those  who  stood  on  the  common  level ;  they  might,  besides^ 
observe  them,  from  this  advantage,  in  Uieir  relative  and  com- 
bined state ;  which  people,  locally  instructed  and  partially  in- 
formed, could  behold  only  in  an  insulated  and  unconnected 
manner : — but  that  for  many  years  past  we  sufiered  under  all 
the  evils,  witliout  any  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  government 
influence : — that  the  business  of  a  minister,  or  of  those  who 
acted  as  such,  had  been  still  further  to  contract  the  narrowness 
of  men's  ideas ;  to  confirm  inveterate  prejudices ;  to  inflame 
vulgar  passkms,  and  to  abet  all  sorts  of  popular  absurditiesi  in 
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order  the  better  to  destroy  popular  rights  aind  privileges : — - 
that  8o  far  from  methodizing  the  business  of  the  Louse,  tiiey 
had  let  all  things  run  into  an  inextricable  confusion  -y  and  had 
left  affiurB  of  the  most  delicate  policy,  wholly  to  chance. 

After  I  had  expressed  myself  with  the  warmth  I  felt  on  seeing 
all  goTernment  and  order  buried  under  the  ruins  of  liberty,  and 
after  I  had  made  myprotest  against  the  insufficiency  of  the  pro- 
poaitions,  I, supported  the  principle  of  enlargement,  at  which 
they  aimed)  though  short  and  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark; 
giving  as  my  sole  reason,  that  tlie  more  frequently  tliese  matters 
caoEie  into  discussion,  the  more  it  would  tend  to  dispel  fears  and 
to  eradicate  prejudices. 

This  was  the  only  part  I  took.  The  detail  was  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Newhaven  and  Lord  Beaucfaamp,  witli  some  assistance 
from  Earl  Nugent  and  some  independent  gentlemen  of  Irish 
property.  The  dead  weight  of  the  minister  being  removed,  the 
boiue  re6>vered  its  tone  and  elasticity.  We  had  a  temporary 
appearanceofadeliberative  character.  The  business  was  debated 
freely  on  both  sides,  and  with  sufficient  temper.  And  the  sense 
of  the  members  being  influenced  by  nothing  but  what  will  natu- 
rally influence  men  unbought,  their  reason  and  their  prejudices, 
these  two  principles  had  a  fair  conflict,  and  prejudice  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  reason.  A  majority  appeared,  on  a  division,  in 
(avour  of  the  propositions. 

As  these  proceedings  got  out  of  doors,  Glasgow  and  Man* 
cheater,  and,  I  think,  Liverpool,  began  to  move,  but  in  a  manner 
much  more  sbw  and  languid  than  formerly.  Nothing,  in  my  opi- 
nion, would  have  been  less  difficult  than  entirely  to  have  over- 
borne their  opposition.  The  London  West  India  trade,  was,  as 
OD  the  former  occasion,  so  on  this,  perfectly  liberal,  and  perfectly 
quiet ;  and  there  is  abroad  so  much  respect  for  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  house,  when  supposed  to  act  upon  a  fair  view  of  a  political 
situation,  that  I  scarcely  ever  remember  any  considerable  un* 
easiness  out  of  doors,  when  the  most  active  members,  and  those 
of  most  property  and  consideration  in  the  minority,  have  joined 
themselves  to  the  administration.  Many  factious  people  in  the 
towns  I  mentioned,  began,  indeed,  to  revile  Lord  North,  and  to 
reproach  bis  neutrality,  as  treacherous  and  ungi*ateful  to  those 
who  had  so  heartily  and  so  warmly  entered  into  ail  his  views  with 
regard  to  America.    That  noble  lord,  whose  decided  character 
it  is  to  give  way  to  the  latest  and  nearest  pressure,  without  any 
sort  of  regard  to  distant  consequences  of  any  kind,  thought  fit 
to  appear,  on  this  signification  of  the  pleasure  of  those  his  worthy 
friends  and  partisans,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Posse 
ikaccariiy  wholly  regardless  of  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  our 
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miserable  house,  drove  the  propositioDS  entirely  out  of  doors,  bj 
a  majority  newly  summoned  to  duty. 

In  order  to  atone  to  Ireland  for  this  gratification  to  Manches- 
ter, he  graciously  permitted,  or  rather  forwarded  two  bills ;  that 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  that  for  giving  a 
bounty  on  exportation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  They  were 
brought  in  by  two  very  worthy  members,  and  on  good  principles ; 
but  I  was  sorry  to  see  tliem ;  and  after  expressing  my  doubts 
of  their  propriety,  left  the  hous3.  Little  also  was  said  upon 
them.  My  objections  were  two;  the  first,  that  the  cultivation 
of  those  weeds  (if  one  of  them  could  be  at  all  cultivated  to  profit) 
was  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  a  good  course  of  agriculture. 
The  other,  that  the  encouragement  given  to  them,  tended  to 
establish  that  mischievous  policy  of  considering  Ireland  as  a 
country  of  staple,  and  a  producer  of  raw  materials. 

When  the  rejection  of  the  first  propositions,  and  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  last  had  jointly,  as  it  was  natural,  raised  a  very  strong 
discontent  in  Ireland,  Lord  Rockingham,  who  frequently  said^ 
that  there  never  seemed  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland  than  that  moment,  when  Lord  North  had  rejected  all 
rational  propositions  for  its  relief,  without  consulting,  I  believei 
any  one  living,  did,  what  he  is  not  often  very  willing  to  do ;  but 
he  thought  this  an  occasion  of  magnitude  enough  to  justify  an 
extraordinary  step.  He  went  into  the  closet,  and  made  a  strong 
representation  on  the  matter  to  the  king ;  which  was  not  ill  re- 
ceived, and  I  believe  produced  good  effects.  He  then  made  the 
motion  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  you  may  recollect,  but  he 
was  content  to  withdraw  all  of  censure  which  it  contained,  on 
the  solemn  promise  of  ministry,  that  they  would,  in  the  recess 
of  parliament,  prepare  apian  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  have 
it  m  readiness  to  produce  at  the  next  meeting.  You  may  re- 
collect, that  Lord  Gower  became  in  a  particular  manner  bound 
for  the  fulfilling  this  engagement.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy ;  and 
most  of  the  minority  were  very  unwilling  that  parliament  should 
be  prorogued,  until  something  effectual  on  the  subject  should 
be  done,  particularly  as  we  saw  that  the  distresses,  discontents, 
and  armaments  of  Ireland,  were  increasing  every  day,  and  that 
we  are  not  so  much  lost  to  common  sense,  as  not  to  know  the 
wisdom  and  efficacy  of  early  concession,  in  circumstances  such 
as  ours. 

The  session  was  now  at  an  end.  The  ministers,  instead  of 
attending  to  a  duty,  that  was  so  urgent  on  them,  employed 
themselves,  as  usual,  in  endeavours  to  destroy  the  reputation 
of  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remind  them  of  it.  They 
caused  it  to  be  industriously  circulated  through  the  nation. 
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thut  the  distresses  of  Ireland  were  of  a  nature  hard  to  be  traced 
to  the  true  source;  that  they  had  been  monstrously  magnified; 
and  that,  in  particular,  the  official  reports  fi'om  Ireland  had 
given  the  lie  (that  was  their  phrase)  to  Lord  Rockingham's  re^ 
presentations.     And,  attributing  the  origin  of  the  Irish  pro- 
ceedings wholly  to  us,  they  asserted,  that  every  thing  done  in 
parliament  upon  the  subject,  was  with  a  view  of  stirring  up 
rebellion  ;   *'  that  neither  the  Irish  legislature,  nor  their  con- 
stituents, had  signified  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  relief  obtained 
in  the  session  preceding  the  last ;  that  to  convince  both  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  peaceable  conduct,  opposition,  by  making 
demands  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  pointed  out  what  she  might 
extort  from  Great  Britain  ;   that  the  facility  with  which  re- 
lief was  ^formerly)  granted,  instead  of  satisfying  opposition,  was 
calculated  to  create  new  demands.     These  demands,  as  they 
interfered  with  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  were  certain  of 
being  opposed  ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  create 
that  desirable  confusion  which  suits  the  views  of  the  party. 
That  they  (the  Irish)  had  long  felt  their  own  misery,  rvithout 
knowing  well  front  whence  it  came*     Our  worthy  patriots,  by 
fointing  out  Great  Britain  as  the  cause  of  Irish  distress^  may 
have  some  chance  of  rousing  Irish  resentment."    This  I  quote 
fixMn  a  pamphlet,  as  perfectly  contemptible  in  point  of  writing 
18  it  is  false  in  its  facts,  and  wicked  in  its  design  :  but  as  it  is 
written,  under  the  authority  of  ministers,  by  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal literary  pensioners,  and  was  circulated  with  great  dili* 
geoce,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  at  a  considerable  ex^ 
pense  to  the  public,  I  use  the  words  of  that  book,  to  let  you 
tee  in  what  manner  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Ireland,  the  he- 
roes of  your  parliament,  represented  all  efforts  for  your  relief 
here  ;  what  means  they  took  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  that  great  object ;  and  what  encouragement  they 
gave  to  all  who  should  choose  to  exert  themselves  in  your  fa* 
voar.     Their  unwearied  endeavours  were  not  wholly  without 
success,  and  the  unthinking  people  in  many  places  became  ill- 
affected  towards  us  on  this  account.     For  the  ministers  pro- 
ceeded in  your  affairs,  just  as  they  did  with  regard  to  those  of 
America.     They  always  represented  you  as  a  parcel  of  block- 
heads without  sense,  or  even  feeling  ;  that  all  your  words  were 
only  the  echo  of  faction  here  ;  and  (as  you  have  seen  above) 
that  you  had  not  understanding  enough  to  know  that  your 
trade  was  cramped  by  restrictive  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, unless  we  had,  for  factious  purposes,  given  you  the  infor- 
Baation« 
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Tbej  were  so  far  from  giving  the  least  intimation  of  the 
measures  which  liave  since  taken  place,  that  those  who  were 
supposed  U\e  best  to  know  their  intentions,  declared  them  im- 
possible in  the  actual  state  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  spoke  of 
noticing  but  an  act  of  union,  as  the  only  way  that  could  be 
found  of  giving  freedom  of  trade  to  Ireland,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  this  kingdom.  Even  when  the  session  opened, 
Lord  North  declared  that  he  did  not  know  what  remedy  to  ap- 
ply to  a  disease,  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  and 
ministry  not  being  then  entirely  resolved  how  far  they  should 
submit  to  your  energy,  tlicy,  by  anticipation,  set  the  above 
author,  or  some  of  his  associates,  to  fill  the  newspapers  with 
invectives  against  us,  as  distressing  the  minister  by  extrava- 
gant demands  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

I  need  not  inform  you,  that  every  thing  they  asserted  of  the 
steps  taken  in  Ireland,  as  the  result  of  our  machinations,  was 
utterly  false  and  groundless.  For  myself,  I  seriously  protest 
to  you,  that  I  neither  wrote  a  word  or  received  a  line  upon  any 
matter  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  or  to  the  politics  of  it, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  to  the  day  that  I  was  ho- 
noured with  your  letter.  It  would  be  an  aifront  to  the  talents 
in  the  Irish  parliament  to  say  one  word  more. 

What  was  done  in  Ireland  durmg  that  period,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  never  will  be  forgotten.  You  raised  an  army  nen^. 
in  its  kind,  and  adequate  to  its  purposes.  It  effected  its  end 
without  its  exertion.  It  was  not  under  the  authority  of  law, 
most  certainly  ;  but  it  derived  from  an  authority  still  higher ; 
and  as  they  say  of  faith,  that  It  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  but 
above  it  ;  so  this  army  /did  not  so  much  contradict  the  spirit  of 
the  law  as  supercede  it.  What  you  did  in  the  legislative  body 
is  above  all  praise.  By  your  proceeding  with  regard  to  the 
supplies,  you  revived  the  grand  use  and  characteristic  benefit 
of  parliament,  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  entirely  lost 
amongst  us.  These  sentiments  I  never  concealed,  and  never 
shall ;  and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  them  with  his  usual  power  when 
he  spoke  on  the  subject. 

All  this  is  very  honourable  to  you.  But  in  what  light  must 
we  see  it  ?  How  are  we  to  consider  your  armament  without 
commission  from  the  crown,  when  some  of  the  first  people  in 
thif'  kingdom  have  been  refused  arms,  at  the  time  they  did  not 
only  not  reject,  but  solicited  tlie  king's  commissions  ?  Here  to 
arm  and  embody  would  be  represented  as  little  less  than  high 
treason,  if  done  on  private  authority — With  you  it  receive* 
the  thanks  of  a  privy  counsellor  of  Great  Britain,  who  obeys 
the  Irish  house  of  lords,  in  that  point,  with  pleasure  ;  and  is 
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made  aecretaty  of  state,  the  momeDt  he  lands  here,  for  his  re- 
ward. You  shortened  the  credit  given  to  the  crown  to  six 
■lonths — You  hung  up  the  public  credit  of  your  kingdom  by  a 
thread — ^You  refused  to  raise  any  taxes,  whilst  you  confessed 
the  public  debt,  and  public  exigencies,  to  be  great  and  urgent 
beyond  example.  You  certainly  acted  in  a  great  style,  and  on 
sound  and  invincible  principles.  But  if  we,  in  the  opposition, 
which  fills  Ireland  with  such  loyal  horrors,  had  even  attempted, 
wiiat  we  never  did  even  attempt,  the  smallest  delay,  or  the 
smallest  limitation  of  supply,  in  order  to  a  constitutional  coer- 
cion of  the  crown,  we  should  have  been  decried  by  all  the 
court  and  tory  mouths  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  desperate  faction, 
aiming  at  the  direct  ruin  of  the  country,  and  to  surrender  it, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  a  foreign  enemy.  By  actually  doing 
what  we  never  ventured  to  attempt,  you  have  paid  your  court 
with  such  address,  and  have  won  so  much  favour  with  his  ma- 
jesty and  hb  cabinet,  fhat  they  have,  of  their  special  grace  and 
mere  motion,  raised  you  to  new  titles  ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  complimented  you  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  **  faithful  and  loyal" — and,  in  order  to  insult  our 
low  spirited  and  degenerate  obedience,  have  thrown  these  epi- 
thets and  your  resistance  together  in  our  teeth  !  What  do  you 
think  were  the  feelings  of  every  man,  who  looks  upon  parlia- 
ibent  in  an  higher  light  than  that  of  a  market-overt  for  legal- 
kiDg  a  base  traffick  of  vo*es  and  pensions,  when  he  saw  you 
employ  such  means  of  coercion  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  co- 
erce our  parliament  through  that  medium  ?  How  much  his  ma* 
jesty  is  pleased  with  his  part  of  the  civility  must  be  left  to  his 
ewn  taste.  But  as  to  us,  you  declared  to  the  world,  that  you 
knew  that  the  way  of  bringing  us  to  reason,  was  to  apply  your- 
selves to  the  true  source  of  all  our  opinions,  and  the  only  mo- 
tive to  all  our  conduct  !  Now,  it  seems,  you  think  yourselves 
affronted,  because  a  few  of  us  express  some  indignation  at  the 
sinister  who  has  thought  fit  to  strip  us  stark  naked,  and  ex- 
pose the  true  state  of  our  poxed  and  pestilential  habit  to  the 
world  !  Think,  or  say,  what  you  will  in  Ireland,  I  shall  ever 
think  it  a  crime  hardly  to  be  expiated  by  his  bI(K)d.  He 
might,  and  ought,  by  a  longer  continuance,  or  by  an  earlier 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  to  have  given  us  the  credit  of  some 
wisdom,  in  foreseeing  and  anticipating  an  approaching  force. 
So  far  from  it,  Lord  Gower,  coming  out  of  his  own  cabinet,  de- 
clares, that  one  principal  cause  of  his  resignation  was,  his  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  present  minister  to  give  any  sort 
of  appli<  ation  to  this  business.  Even  on  the  late  meeting  of 
fariiamenty  nothing  determinate  could  be  ^rawn  from  hira,  or 
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from  Buy  of  his  associates,  until  jou  had  actually  passed  the 
short  money  bill ;  which  measure  they  flattered  themselves,  and 
assured  others,  you  would  never  come  up  to.  Disappointed  in 
their  expectation  at  seeing  the  siege  raised,  they  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

Judge,  my  dear  sir,  of  our  surprise,  at  finding  your  censure 

directed  against  those  whose  only  crime  was,  in  accusing  the 

ministers  of  not  having  prevented  your  demands  by  our  graces ; 

of  not  having  given  you  the  natural  advantages  of  your  country, 

in  the  most  ample,  the  most  early,  and  the  most  liberal  manner ; 

and  for  not  having  given  away  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

insure  friendship.    That  you  should  make  the  panegyric  of  the 

ministers  is  what  I  expected ;  because  in  praising  their  bounty, 

you  paid  a  just  compliment  to  your  own  force.     But  that  you 

should  rail  at  us,  either  individually,  or  collectively,  is  what  I 

can  scarcely  think  a  natural  proceeding*    I  can  easily  conceive 

that  gentlemen  might  grow  frightened  at^hat  they  had  done ; — 

that  they  might  imagine  they  had  undertaken  a  business  above 

their  direction ; — that  having  obtained  a  state  of  independence 

for  their  country,  they  meant  to  take  the  deserted  helm  into 

their  own  hands,  and  supply  by  their  very  real  abilities  the 

total  inefficacy  of  the  nominal  government.  All  these  might  be 

real,  and  might  be  very  justifiable  motives  for  their  reconciling 

themselves  cordially  to  the  present  court  system.  But  I  do  not 

so  well  discover  the  reasons-  that  could  induce  them,  at  the  first 

feeble  dawning  of  life  in  this  country,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 

cast  a  cloud  over  it ;  and  to  prevent  the  least  hope  of  our  ef^ 

fecting  the  necessary  reformations,  which  are  aimed  at  in  our 

constitution,  and  in  our  national  economy. 

But,  it  seems,  I  was  silent  at  the  passing  the  resolutions* 
^  Why — what  had  I  to  say  ?  If  I  had  thought  them  too  much,  I 
should  have  been  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  inflame  England. 
If  I  should  represent  them  as  too  little,  I  should  have  been 
charged  with  a  design  of  fomenting  the  discontents  of  Ireland 
into  actual  rebellion.  The  treasury  bench  represented  that  the 
affair  was  a  matter  of  state  :*»they  represented  it  truly.  I  there* 
fore  only  asked,  whether  they  knew  these  propositions  to  be  such 
as  would  satisfy  Ireland ;  for,  if  they  were  so,  they  would  satisfy 
me.  This  did  not  indicate,  that  1  thought  them  too  ample.  In 
this  our  silence  (however  dishonourable  to  parliament)  there 
was  one  advantage ;  that  the  whole  passed,  as  far  as  it  is  gone, 
with  complete  unanimity ;  and  so  quickly,  that  there  was  no 
time  left  to  excite  any  opposition  to  it  out  of  doors.  In  the 
West  India  business,  reasoning  on  what  had  lately  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  mode  in  whicl\  it  was 
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opened  here,  I  thought  I  saw  mucli  matter  of  perplexity.  But 
I  have  now  better  reason  than  ever  to  be  pleased  with  my 
silence.  If  I  had  spoken ;  one  of  the  most  honest  and  able  men"^ 
in  tbejrish  parliament,  would  probably  have  thought  my  ob- 
servation an  endeavour  to  sow  dissension,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  prevent ;  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  menf  that  ever  graced  yours  or  any  house  of  parliament, 
might  have  looked  on  it  as  a  chimera.  In  the  silence  I  observed, 
I  was  strongly  countenanced  (to  say  no  more  of  it)  by  every 
gentleman  of  Ireland,  that  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with 
in  London.  The  only  word  for  that  reason,  which  I  spoke,  was 
to  restrain  a  worthy  county  member,:];  who  had  received  some 
communication  from  a  great  trading  place  in  the  county  he  re- 

Eesents,  which,  if  it  had  been  opened  to  the  house,  would  have 
1  to  a  perplexing  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
matters  that  could  arise  in  this  business.  I  got  up  to  put  a  stop 
to  it ;  and  I  believe,  if  you  knew  what  the  topic  was,  you  would 
commend  my  discretion. 

That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  discretion  in  me,  to  be 
silent  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  is  what,  on  all  accounts,  I  bitterly 
lament.  I  stated  to  the  house  what  I  felt ;  and  I  felt  as  strongly 
as  human  sensibility  can  feel,  the  extinction  of  my  parliamentary 
capacity,  where  I  wished  to  use  it  most.  When  I  came  into  this 
parliament,  just  fourteen  years  ago— into  this  parliament,  then, 
ID  vulgar  opinion  at  least,  the  presiding  council  of  the  greatest 
empire  existing  (and  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  that  ever 
did  exist)  obscure,  and  a  stranger  as  I  was,  I  considered  myself 
as  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a  creature  of  our  spe- 
cies could  aspire.  In  that  opinion,  one  of  the  cliief  pleasures  in 
my  situation,  what  was  first  and  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  was 
the  hope,  without  injury  to  this  country,  to  be  somewhat  useful 
to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  education,  which,  in  many  respects 
internal  and  external,  I  thought  ill  and  impolitically  governed. 
But  when  I  found  that  the  house,  surrendering  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  an  authority,  not  grown  out  of  an  experienced 
wisdom  and  integrity,  but  out  of  the  accidents  of  court  favour, 
bad  become  the  sport  of  the  passions  of  men  at  once  rash  and 
pusillanimous  ;^— that  it  had  even  got  into  the  habit  of  refusing 
every  thing  to  reason,  and  surrendering  every  thing  to  force, 
all  my  power  of  obliging  either  my  country  or  individuals  was 
gone ;  all  the  lustre  of  my  imaginary  rank  was  tarnished  ;  and 
I  felt  degraded  even  by  my  elevation.  I  said  this,  or  something 
to  this  effect.    If  it  gives  offence  to  Ireland,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 

•  Mr.  Grattan.     f  Mr.  Hasecy  Burgh.    \  Mr.  Stanley,  member  for  Lancashire. 
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JOHN  MERLOTT,  ESQ.* 


I  AM  very  unhappy  to  find,  thai  my  conduct  in  the  business  of 
Ireland,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  made  many  to  be  cold  and 
indifferent,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  warm  in  my  favour. 
I  really  thought,  that  events  would  have  produced  a  quite  con* 
trary  effect ;  and  would  have  proved  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  that  it  was  no  desire  of  opposing  myself  to  their  wishes, 
but  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  a 
tender  regard  to  their  honour  and  interest,  which  induced  me 
to  take  the  part  which  I  then  took.  They  placed  me  in  a 
situation,  which  might  enable  me  to  discern  what  was  fit  to  be 
done  on  a  consideration  of  the  relative  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  all  its  neighbours.  This  was  what  you  could 
not  so  well  do  yourselves  ;  but  you  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
I  should  avail  myself  of  the  advantage  which  I  derived  from 
your  favour.  Under  the  impression  of  this  duty  and  this  trust, 
I  had  endeavoured  to  render,  by  preventive  graces  and  con- 
cessions, every  act  of  power  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  lenity ; 
— the  result  of  English  bounty,  and  not  of  English  timidity 
and  distress.  I  really  flatlerd  myself,  that  the  events,  which 
have  proved  beyond  dispute  the  prudence  of  such  a  maxim, 
would  have  obtained  pardon  for  me,  if  not  approbation.  But 
if  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  I  do  most  sincerely  regret 
my  great  loss  ;  with  this  comfort,  liowever,  that,  if  I  have  dis- 
obliged my  constituents,  it  was  not  in  pursuit  of  any  sinister 
interest  or  any  party  passion  of  my  own,  but  in  endeavouring 
to  save  them  from  disgrace,  along  with  the  whole  community 
to  which  they  and  I  belong.  I  sliall  be  concerned  for  this,  and 
very  much  so  ;  but  I  should  be  more  concerned,  if,  in  gratify- 
ing a  present  humour  of  theirs,  I  had  rendered  myself  unworthy 
of  their  former  or  their  future  choice.  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  face  my  constituents  at  the  next  general  election, 

*  Ao  eminent  merchant  in  tke  city  of  Bristol,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  one  of  thf 
representatives  in  parliament    It  relates  to  the  sam^  lubject  as  the  preceding  letter. 
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if  I  had  been  a  rival  to  Lord  NorUi  in  the  glory  of  having  re- 
fused some  small  insignificant  concessions,  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
to  the  arguments  and  supplications  of  English  membei-s  of  par- 
liament ;  and  in  the  very  next  session,  on  the  demand  of  40,000 
Irish  bayonets,  of  having  made  a  speech  of  two  hours  long  to 
prove  that  my  former  conduct  was  founded  upon  no  one  right 
principle,  eitlier  of  policy,  justice,  or  commerce.  I  never  heard 
a  more  elaborate,  more  able,  more  convincing,  and  more  shame- 
ful speech.     The  debator  obtained  credit ;    but  the  statesman 
was  disgraced  forever.    Amends  were  made  for  having  refused 
small,  but  timely  concessions,  by  an  unlimited  and  untimely 
surrender,  not  only  of  every  one  of  tJie  objects  of  former  re- 
straints, but  virtually  of  the   whole  legislative  power  itself* 
which  had  made  them.     For  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  you 
that  the  unfortunate  parliament  of  this  kingdom  did  not  dare 
to  qualify  tlie  very  liberty  she  gave  of  trading  witli  her  onm 
plantations,  by  apply uig,  of  her  own  authoiity,  any  one  of  the 
commercial  regulations  to  the  new  traffick  of  Ireland,  which 
bind  us  here  under  the  several  acts  of  navigation.     We  were 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as  condi- 
tions ;  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  we  were  bestowing  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  same  sort  on  Fiance  and  Spain,  or  any  other  in- 
dependent power,  and,  indeed,  with  more  studied  caution  than 
we  should  have  used,  not  to  shock  the  principle  of  their  in- 
dependence.    How  the  minister  reconciled  the  refusal  to  rea- 
son, and  the  surrender  to  arms,  raised  in  defiance  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  of  his  master,  I  know  not  ;  it  has  proba- 
bly been  settled  in  some  way  or  other  between  themselves. 
Bat  however  the  king  and  his  ministers  may  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  his  dignity  and  his  rights,  I  thought  it  became  me  by 
valance  and  foresight  to  take  care  of  yours  ;  I  thought  I  ought 
rather  to  lighten  the  ship  in  time  than  expose  it  to  a  total 
wreck.     The  conduct  pursued  seemed  to  me  without  weight 
or  judgment,  and  more  fit  for  a  member  for  Banbury  than  ar 
member  for  Bristol.     I  stood  therefore  silent  with  grief  and 
vexation  on  that  day  of  the  signal  shame  and  humiliation  of  this 
degraded  king  and  country.  But  it  seems  the  pride  of  Ireland, 
io  the  day  of  her  |>ower,  was  equal  to  ours,  when  we  dreamt 
we  were  powerful  too.     I  have  been  abused  there  even  for  my 
silence,  whicli  was  construed  into  a  desire  of  exciting  discon- 
tent in  England.     But,  thank  God,  my  letter  to  Bristol  was  in 
print ;  my  sentiments  on  the  policy  of  the  measure  were  known 
and  determined,  and  such  as  no  man  could  think  me  absurd 
enough  to  contradict.     When  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  I 
am  obliged  in  the  crowd  to  yield  to  necessity  ;  it  is  surely 
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I  AM  very  unhappy  tu  find,  that  my  conduct  in  the  business  of 
Ireland,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  made  many  to  be  cold  and 
indifierent,  who  wouhl  otherwise  liave  been  warm  in  my  favour. 
I  really  thought,  that  events  would  have  produced  a  quite  con- 
trary effect ;  and  would  have  proved  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Brbtol,  that  it  was  no  desire  of  opposing  myself  to  their  wishes, 
but  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  their  afisurs,  and  a 
tender  regard  to  their  honour  and  interest,  which  induced  me 
to  take  the  part  which  I  then  took.  They  placed  me  in  a 
situation,  w^hich  might  enable  me  to  discern  what  was  fit  to  be 
done  on  a  consideration  of  the  relative  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  all  its  neighbours.  This  was  what  you  could 
sot  so  well  do  yourselves  ;  but  you  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
I  aiiould  avail  myself  of  the  advantage  which  I  derived  from 
your  favour.  Under  the  impression  of  this  duty  and  this  trusty 
1  had  endeavoured  to  render,  by  preventive  graces  and  con- 
cessions, every  act  of  i>ower  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  lenity ; 
< — the  result  of  English  bounty,  and  not  of  English  timidity 
and  distress.  I  really  flatterd  myself,  that  the  events,  which 
have  proved  beyond  dispute  the  prudence  of  such  a  maxim, 
would  have  obtained  pardon  for  me,  if  not  approbation.  But 
if  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  I  do  most  sincerely  regret 
my  great  loss  ;  with  this  comfort,  however,  that,  if  I  have  dis- 
obliged my  constituents,  it  was  not  in  pursuit  of  any  sinister 
interest  or  any  party  passion  of  my  own,  but  in  endeavouring 
to  save  them  from  dif^grace,  along  with  the  whole  community 
to  which  they  and  I  belong.  I  shall  be  concerned  for  this,  and 
very  much  so  ;  but  I  should  be  more  concerned,  if,  in  gratify- 
ing a  present  humour  of  theirs,  I  had  rendered  myself  unworthy 
of  their  former  or  their  future  choice.  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  face  my  constituents  at  the  next  general  election, 

*  Ao  eminent  merchant  in  tke  city  of  Brifltolf  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  one  of  thf 
niirfscotatives  in  parliament    It  relates  to  the  taRi«  tubject  as  the  preceding  letter. 
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it  I  had  been  a  rival  to  Lord  NorUi  in  the  glory  of  having  re- 
fused some  small  insignificant  concessions,  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
to  the  arguments  and  supplications  of  English  membei-s  of  par- 
liament ;  and  in  the  very  next  session,  on  the  demand  of  40.000 
Irish  bayonets,  of  having  made  a  speed i  of  two  hours  long  to 
prove  that  my  former  conduct  was  founded  upon  no  one  right 
principle,  either  of  policy,  justice,  or  commerce.  I  never  heard 
a  more  elaborate,  more  able,  more  convincing,  and  more  shame- 
ful speech.     The  debator  obtained  credit ;    but  the  statesman 
was  disgraced  forever.    Amends  were  made  for  having  refused 
small,  but  timely  concessions,  by  an  unlimited  and  untimely 
surrender,  not  only  of  every  one  of  the  objects  of  former  re- 
straints, but  virtually  of  the   whole   legislative  power  itself* 
which  had  made  them.     For  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  you 
that  the  unfortunate  parliament  of  this  kingdom  did  not  dare 
to  qualify  the  very  liberty  she  gave  of  trading  with  her  own 
plantations,  by  applying,  of  her  own  authoiity,  any  one  of  the 
commercial  regulalions  to  the  new  traffick  of  Ireland,  which 
bind  us  here  under  the  several  acts  of  navigation.     We  were 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as  condi- 
tions ;  just  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  we  were  bestowing  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  same  sort  on  Fiance  and  Spain,  or  any  other  in- 
dependent power,  and,  indeed,  with  more  studied  caution  than 
we  should  have  used,  not  to  shock  the  principle  of  their  in- 
dependence.    How  the  minister  reconciled  the  refusal  to  rea- 
son, and  the  surrender  to  arms,  raised  in  defiance  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  of  his  master,  I  know  not ;  it  has  proba- 
bly been  settled  in  some  way  or  other  between  themselves. 
But  however  the  king  and  his  ministers  may  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  his  dignity  and  his  rights,  I  thought  it  became  me  hy 
vigilance  and  foresight  to  take  care  of  yours  ;  I  thought  I  ought 
rather  to  lighten  the  ship  in  time  than  expose  it  to  a  total 
wreck.     The  conduct  pursued  seemed  to  me  without  weight 
or  judgment,  and  more  fit  for  a  member  for  Banbury  than  ar 
member  for  Bristol.     I  stood  therefore  silent  with  grief  and 
vexation  on  that  day  of  the  signal  shame  and  humiliation  of  this 
degraded  king  and  country.  But  it  seems  the  pride  of  Ireland, 
in  the  day  of  her  power,  was  equal  to  ours,  when  we  dreamt 
we  were  powerful  too.     I  have  been  abused  there  even  for  my 
silence,  which  was  construed  into  a  desire  of  exciting  discon- 
tent in  England.     But,  thank  God,  my  letter  to  Bristol  was  in 
print ;  my  sentiments  on  the  policy  of  the  measure  were  known 
and  determined,  and  such  as  no  man  could  think  me  absurd 
enough  to  contradict.     When  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  I 
am  obliged  in  the  crowd  to  yield  to  necessity  ;  it  is  surely 
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enough  that  I  silently  submit  to  power  :  it  is  enough  that  I  do^ 
not  foolishly  affront  the  conqueror  ;  it  is  too  hard  to  force  me 
to  sing  his  praises  whilst  I  am  led  in  triumph  before  him  ;  or 
to  make  the  panegyric  of  our  own  minister,  who  would  put  me, 
neither  in  a  condition  to  surrender  with  honour,  or  to  fight  with 
the  smallest  hope  of  victory.  I  was,  I  confess,  sullen,  and  si- 
lent on  that  day  :  and  shall  continue  so,  until  I  see  some  dis- 
position to  inquire  into  this  and  other  causes  of  the  national 
disgrace.  If  I  suflfer  in  my  reputation  for  it  in  Ireland  I  am 
sorry  ;  but  it  neither  does  nor  can  affect  me  so  nearly  as  ray 
suffering  in  Bristol,  for  having  wished  to  unite  the  interests  of 
the  two  nations  in  a  manner  that  would  secure  the  supremacy 
of  this. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter. My  earnest  desire  of  explaining  myself  in  every  point 
which  may  affect  the  mind  of  any  worthy  gentleman  in  Bristol 
IS  the  cause  of  it.  To  yourself  and  to  your  liberal  and  manly 
notions  I  know  it  is  not  so  necessary.     Believe  me. 

My  dear  sir. 

Your  most  faithful 
Beacons6eld,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

April  4th,  I7ti0.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

To  John  Merlott,  Esq.  Bristol. 
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REELECTIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIONIf 

or  mc 

RIOTERS  IN  1780.* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

MY  LORD, 

1  HOPE  I  am  not  too  late  with  the  inclosed  slight  obserra- 
tioDs.  If  the  execution  already  ordered  cannot  be  postponed^ 
might  I  venture  to  recommend  that  it  should  extend  to  one 
only  ;  and  then  the  plan  suggested  in  the  inclosed  paper  may, 
if  your  lordship  thinks  well  of  it,  take  place,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  your  better  judgment  may  dictate.  As  to  fewnesiS 
of  the  executions,  and  the  good  effects  of  that  policy,  I  cannot 
ibr  my  own  part  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  and  think  it  may  not  occupy  more 
of  his  majesty's  time  than  such  a  thing  is  worth,  I  shonld  not 
he  sorry  that  the  inclosed  was  put  into  (he  king's  hands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
My  lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

Charles-street,  humble  servant, 

July  10,  1780.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

*  It  appears  by  the  Tollowinf;  extract  from  a  letter  written  bj  the  earl  of  Maoffidd 
t»Mr  Barke,  dated  the  17th  July,  1780,  that  these  airLicTiONs  had  also  been  com- 
Buiiratrd  to  him — **  1  have  received  tho  honour  of  your  letter  and  vrry  judicious 
1hoiit(htt.  Havint;  been  so  greatly  injured  mywlf,  1  have  thought  it  more  decent  not 
to  attrod  the  reports,  and  consequently  have  m«t  b«eB  prewnt  at  asy  d«Iiberaii«n 
npoo  the  sobjcct.*' 


\ 
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TO 

THE  EARL  BATHURST, 

Ijord  Pre^idmt  of  the  Council, 


MY  LORD, 

I  came  to  town  but  yesterday,  and  therefore  did  not  learH 
more  early  the  probable  extent  of  the  executions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  disturbances.  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  be- 
fore you,  with  the  sincerest  deference  to  your  judgment,  what 
appeared  to  me,  very  early,  as  reasonable  in  this  business.  Fur- 
ther thoughts  have  since  occurred  to  me.  I  confess  my  mind 
is  under  no  small  degree  of  solicitude  and  anxiety  on  Uie  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  a  proper  use  of  mercy  would 
not  only  recommend  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  governinent» 
but,  if  properly  used,  might  be  made  a  means  of  drawing  out 
the  principal  movers  in  this  wicked  business,  who  have  hitherto 
eluded  your  scrutiny.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  and  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

My  Lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

Charles-street,  Humble  servant, 

July  13, 1780.  EDMUNP  BURKE. 


TO  SIR  GREY  COOPER,  BART-* 


DEAR   SIR, 

According  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  few  re- 
flections on  the  subject  of  the  present  executions,  which  occur* 
red  to  nie  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  late  disturbances,  andi 
whichall  my  experience  and  observation  since  have  most  strongly 
confirmed.  The  executions,  taking  those  which  have  been  made, 
which  are  now  ordered,  and  which  may  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  convictions  in  Surrey,  will  be  undoubtedly  too 
nany  to  answer  any  good  purpose.     Great  slaughter  attendeii 

*  One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treawrj. 
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the  suppression  of  the  tumults ;  and  this  ought  to  be  taken  in 
discount  from  the  execution  of  the  law.  For  God's  sake  entreat 
of  Lord  North,  to  take  a  view  of  the  sum  total  of  the  deaths  be- 
fore any  are  ordered  for  execution ;  for  by  not  doing  something 
of  this  kind,  people  are  decoyed  in  detail  into  severities  they 
never  would  have  dreamed  of,  if  they  had  the  whole  in  their 
view  at  once.  The  scene  in  Surrey  would  have  affected  the 
hardest  heart  that  ever  was  in  an  human  breast.  Justice 
^nd  mercy  have  not  such  opposite  interests  as  people  are  apt 
to  imagine.  I  saw  Lord  Loughborough  last  night.  He  seemed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  what  necessity  obliged 
him  to  go  through,  and  I  believe  will  enter  into  our  ideas  on 
the  subject.  On  this  matter  you  see  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
Before  a  final  determination,  the  first  thing  1  would  recommend 
is»  that  if  the  very  next  execution  cannot  be  delayed  (by  the 
way  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not)  it  may  be  of  but  a  single  per- 
son ;  and  that  afterwards  you  should  not  exceed  two  or  three : 
for  it  is  enough  for  one  riot,  where  the  very  act  of  parliament, 
OD  which  you  proceed,  is  rather  a  little  hard  in  its  sanctions  and 
its  construction :  not  that  I  mean  to  complain  of  the  latter,  as 
either  new  or  strained ;  but  it  was  rigid  from  the  first. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

YoOr  most  obedient 
Tuesday,  Humble  servant, 

18th  July,  1780.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

I  really  feel  uneasy  on  this  business,  and  should  consider  it 
•8  a  sort  of  personal  favour,  if  you  do  something  to  limit  the  ex* 
tent  and  severity  of  the  law  on  this  point.  Present  my  best 
compliments  to  Lord  North,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I  have  had 
wishes  to  be  serviceable  to  government  on  the  late  occasion,  I 
shall  on  my  part  think  myself  abundantly  rewarded,  if  a  few  lives 
less  than  first  intended,  should  be  saved  ;  I  should  sincerely  set 
it  down  as  a  personal  obligation,  though  the  thipg  stands  upon 
{Mieral  and  strong  reason  of  its  own. 
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Off 

THE  APPROACHING  EXECUTIONS, 

HUMBLY  OFFERED  TO  CONSIDERATION. 


As  the  number  of  persons  convicted  on  account  of  the  lato 
uohappj  tumults  will  probably  exceed  what  any  one's  idea  of 
vengeance  or  example  would  deliver  to  capital  punishment,  it 
it  to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  business,  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  number  and  description  of  those  who  are  to  suffer  death, 
•B  with  regard  to  those  who  shall  be  delivered  over  to  lighter 
punishment,  or  wholly  pardoned,  should  be  entirely  a  work  of 
reason. 

It  has  happened  frequently  In  cases  of  this  nature,  that  the 
fate  of  the  convicts  has  depended  more  upon  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  brought  earlier  or  later  to  trial,  than 
to  any  steady  principle  of  equity  applied  to  their  several 
cases.  WitJiout  great  care  and  sobriety,  criminal  justice  gene- 
rally begins  witli  anger,  and  ends  in  negligence.  The  first 
that  are  brought  forward,  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law,  with 
circumstances  of  mitigation  in  their  case,  and  after  a  time  the 
most  atrocious  delinquents  escape  merely  by  the  satiety  of 
punishment. 

In  the  business  now  before  his  majesty,  the  following  thoughts 
are  humbly  submitted : 

If  I  understand  the  temper  of  the  public  at  this  moment,  a 
very  great  part  of  the  lower,  and  some  of  the  middling  people  of 
this  city,  are  in  a  very  critical  disposition,  and  such  as  ought  to 
be  managed  with  firmness  and  delicacy.  In  general,  they  rather 
approve  than  blame  the  principles  of  the  rioters  ;  though  the 
better  sort  of  them  are  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  those  very 
principles  which  they  approve.  This  keeps  their  minds  in  a 
suspended  and  anxious  slate,  which  may  very  easily  be  exas- 
perated by  an  injudicious  severity  into  desperate  resolutions ; 
pr  by  weak  measures,  on  the  part  of  government,  it  may  be  en- 
couraged to  the  pursuit  of  courses  which  may  be  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  public. 
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There  is  do  doubt,  that  the  approaching  executions  will  very 
much  determine  the  future  conduct  of  those  people.  They  ought 
to  be  such  as  will  humble,  not  irritate.  Nothing  will  make  go- 
vernment more  awful  to  them,  than  to  see  that  it  does  not 
proceed  by  chance,  or  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that  no  execution  should  be  made, 
until  the  number  of  persons  which  government  thinks  fit  to  try, 
is  completed.  When  the  whole  is  at  once  under  the  eye,  an 
examination  ought  to  be  made  inlo  the  circumstances  of  every 
particular  convict ;  and  8tx,  at  the  very  utmost,  of  the  fittest 
examples  may  then  be  selected  for  execution,  who  ought  to  be 
brought  out  and  put  to  death,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  in  fiix, 
different  places,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  can  be  de- 
vised. Afterwards,  great  care  should  be  taken,  that  their  bodies 
may  not  b^  delivered  to  their  friend?,  or  to  others,  who  maj 
make  them  objects  of  compassion,  or  even  veneration;  som^ 
instances  of  the  kind  have  happened,  with  regard  to  the  bodies 
•f  those  killed  in  the  riots. 

The  rest  of  the  malefactors  ought  to  be  either  condemned  for 
larger  or  shorter  terms,  to  the  lighters ;  houses  of  correction  ; 
service  in  the  navy ;  and  the  like,  according  to  the  case. 

This  small  number  of  executions,  and  all  at  one  time,  though 
in  different  places,  is  seriously  recommended;  because  it  is 
certain,  that  a  great  havoc  among  criminals  hardens  rather  than 
subdues  the  minds  of  people  inclined  to  the  same  crimes;  and 
therefore  (ails  of  answering  its  purpose  as  an  example.  Men  who 
see  their  lives  respected  and  thought. of  value  by  others,  come 
to  respect  that  gift  of  God  themselves.  To  have  compassion  for 
•ne's  self^  or  to  care  more  or  less  for  one's  own  life,  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  just  as  every  other ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  conspiracies  have  been  most  common  and  most  desperate 
where  their  punishment  has  been  most  extensive  and  most  se« 
vere. 

Besides,  the  least  excess  in  this  way,  excites  a  tenderness  in 
the  milder  sort  of  people,  which  makes  them  consider  govern^ 
ment  in  an  harsh  and  odious  light.  The  sense  of  justice  in  men 
is  overloaded  and  fatigu^  with  a  long  series  of  executions,  or 
with  such  a  carnage  at  once,  as  rather  resembles  a  massacre, 
than  a  sober  execution  of  the  laws.  The  laws  thus  lose  their 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  wicked,  and  their  reverence  in  the 
minds  of  the  virtuous. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  the  execution  of  one  man  fixes  the 
attention  and  excites  awe ;  the  execution  of  multitudes  dissi- 
pates and  weakens  the  effect :  but  men  reason  themselves  into 
dJBspprobation  and  disgust ;  they  compute  more  as  thej  fed 
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less ;  and  every  severe  act,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  neces 
sary,  is  sure  to  be  offensive. 

In  selecting  the  criminals,  a  ver}"  different  line  ought  to  be 
followed,  from  that  recommended  by  (he  champions  of  the  pro> 
testant  association.  They  recommend,  that  the  offenders  for 
plunder  ought  to  be  punished,  and  the  offenders  from  principle 
spared.  But  the  contrary  rule  ought  to  be  followed.  The  ordi- 
nary executions,  of  which  there  are  enough  in  conscience,  are 
'  tot  the  former  species  of  delinquents  ;  but  such  common  plun- 
derers would  furnish  no  exami)le  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
fklse  or  pretended  principle  of  religion,  which  leads  to  crimes, 
is  the  very  thing  to  be  discouraged. 

But  the  reason  which  ought  to  make  these  people  objects  ot 
■election  for  punishment,  confines  the  selection  to  very  few. 
For  we  must  consider,  tlmt  the  whole  nation  has  been  for  along 
time  guilty  of  their  crime.  Toleration  is  a  new  virtue  in  any 
country.  It  is  a  late  ripe  fruit  in  the  best  climates.  We  ought 
to  recollect  the  poison,  which,  under  the  name  of  antidotes 
i^inst  popery,  and  such  like  mountebank  titles,  has  been  cir- 
culated from  our  pulpits  and  from  our  presses,  from  the  heads 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  heads  of  the  dissenters.  These 
publications,  by  degrees,  have  tended  to  drive  all  religion  from 
our  own  minds,  and  to  fill  them  with  nothing  but  a  violent  liat  red 
ef  the  religion  of  other  people,  and  of  course  with  a  hatred  of 
their  persons ;  and  so^  by  a  very  natural  progression,  they  have 
led  tnen  to  the  destruction  of  their  goods  and  houses,  and  to 
^  tttempts  upon  their  lives. 

This  delusion  furnishesno  reason  for  sufTering  that  abominable 
Spirit  to  be  kept  alive  by  inflammatory  libels,  4>r  seditious  as* 
s^mblies,  or  for  government's  yielding  to  it,  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree,  any  point  of  justice,  equity,  or  sound  policy.  The  king 
certainly  ought  not  to  give  up  any  part  of  iiis  subjects  to  the 
prejudices  of  another.  So  far  from  it,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^ 
tfiat  on  the  late  occasion,  the  catholics  ought  ta  have  been 
taken  more  avowedly  tlian  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
government,  as  the  dissenters  had  been  on  a  similar  occasion. 

But,  though  we  ought  to  protect  against  violence  the  bigotry 
of  others,  and  to  correct  our  own  too,  if  we  have  any  left,  we 
doght  to  reflect,  that  an  offence,  which  in  its  cause  is  national, 
ought  not  in  its  eflects  to  be  vindicated  on  individuals,  but  with 
a  very  well  tempered  severity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  fire  is  not  extinguished  ^  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  require  the  attention  of  government  more 
dian  ever ;  but  as  a  part  of  any  methodical  plan  for  extinguishing 
this  fl^ame,  it  really  seems  necessary  tliat  the  execution  of  justice 
should  be  as  steady  and  as  cool  as  possible. 
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Thb  great  number  of  sufferers  seems  in  arise  from  the  mift- 
fortune  iDcident  to  the  variety  of  judicatures  which  have  tried 
the  criffles.  It  were  well  if  the  whole  had  been  the  busiueM  of 
one  commission;  for  now  every  trial  seems  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
business,  and  in  that  light,  each  offence  is  not  punished  with 
greater  severity  than  single  offences  of  the  kind  are  commonly 
marked ;  but,  in  reality  and  fact,  this  unfortunate  affair,  though 
diversified  in  the  multitude  of  overt  acts,  has  been  one  and  the 
aame  riot ;  and  therefore  the  executions,  so  far  as  regards  the 
general  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  will  have  a  reference  to  the 
unity  of  the  offence,  and  will  appear  to  be  much  more  severe 
than  such  a  riot,  atrocious  as  it  was,  can  well  justify  in  goveni'- 
ment.  I  pray  that  it  may  be  recollected,  that  the  chief  delin- 
quents have  liitherto  escaped,  and  very  many  of  those  who  are 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  are  a  poor  thoughtless  set  of 
creatures,  very  little  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  offence.  None 
of  the  list-makers,  the  assemblers  of  the  mob,  the  directors  and 
arrangers,  have  been  convicted.  The  preachers  of  mischief  re- 
main safe,  and  are  wicked  enough  not  to  feel  for  their  deluded 
disciples ;  no,  not  at  all. 

I  would  not  plead  the  ignorance  of  the  law  in  any,  even  the 
most  ignorant,  as  a  justification ;  but  I  am  sure,  that  when  the 
question  is  of  mercy,  it  is  a  very  great  and  powerful  argument* 
I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  they  did  not 
know  their  offence  was  capital. 

There  is  one  argument,  which  I  beg  may  not  be  considered 
as  brought  for  any  invidious  purjiose,  or  meant  as  imputing 
blame  any  where,  but  which,  I  think,  with  candid  and  conside- 
rate men,  will  have  much  weight.  T^he  unfortunate  delin- 
quents were  perhaps  much  encouraged  by  some  remissness  on 
the  part  of  government  itself.  The  absolute  and  entire  impu- 
nity attending  the  same  offence  in  Ekiinburgh,  which  was  over 
and  over  again  urged  as  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
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these  unfortunate  people,  might  be  a  means  of  deluding  them. 
Feriiaps,  too,  a  languor  in  the  beginning  of  the  riots  here  (which 
suflfered  the  leaders  to  proceed  until  very  many,  as  it  were,  by 
the  contagion  of  a  sort  of  fashion,  were  carried  to  these  excesses) 
might  make  these  people  think  that  there  was  something  in  the 
case  which  induced  government  to  wink  at  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  the  lord  mayor  ought,  io  my 
opinion,  to  be  considered.  His  answers  to  Lord  Beauchamp, 
to  Mr.  Malo,  and  to  Mr.  Ijangdale,  make  him  appear  ratlier  an 
accomplice  in  the  crimes  than  guilty  of  negligence  as  a  magis- 
trate. Such  an  example  set  to  the  mob  by  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  city,  tends  greatly  to  palliate  their  offence. 

The  license  and  complete  impunity  too  of  the  publications, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  instigated  the  people  to  such  ac- 
tions, and,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  executions,  still  continues* 
does  in  a  great  degree  render  these  creatures  an  object  of  com- 
passion. In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  this  morning,  there  are 
two  or  three  paragraphs  strongly  recommending  such  outrages ; 
and  stimulating  the  people  to  violence  against  the  houses  and 
persons  of  Roman  catholics,  and  even  against  the  chapels  of 
the  foreign  ministers. 

'  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  maxim,  quicquid  muU 
tis  peccaiur,  inultum  ;  but,  certainly,  offences  committed  by 
Tast  multitudes,  are  somewhat  palliated  in  the  individuals  ; 
who,  when  so  many  escape,  are  always  looked  upon  rather  as 
unlucky  than  criminal.  All  our  loose  ideas  of  justice,  as  it  af- 
fects any  individual,  have  in  them  something  of  comparison  to 
the  situation  of  others  ;  and  no  systematic  reasoning  can  wholly 
free  us  from  such  impressions. 

Phil,  de  Comines  says,  our  English  civil  wars  were  less  de- 
structive than  others  ;  because  the  cry  of  the  conqueror  al- 
ways was,  "  Spare  the  common  people."  This  principle  of 
war  sliould  be  at  least  as  prevalent  in  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  appetite  of  justice  is  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is  best  nourish- 
ed witii  the  least  possible  blood.  We  may  too  recollect,  that 
between  capital  punishment  and  total  impunity  there  are  many 
Stages. 

On  the  whole,  every  circumstance  of  mercy  and  of  compa- 
rative  justice  does,  in  my  opinion,  plead  in  favour  of  such  low, 
untaught,  or  ill-taught  wretches.  But,  above  all,  the  policy  of 
government  is  deeply  interested,  that  the  punishments  should 
appear  one  solemn  deliberate  act,  aimed  not  at  random,  and  at 
particular  ofEences,  but  done  with  a  relation  to  the  general  spi- 
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Jit  of  the  tumults ;  and  they  ought  to  be  nothing  more  tfau 
what  is  sufficient  to  mark  and  discountenance  tliat  spirit. 

CIRCUMSTAircCS  FOR  MCRCT. 

Kot  being  principal. 

Probable  want  oi  early  and  deliberate  purposes. 

^        (  where  the  highest  malice  does  not  appear. 

Intoxication  and  levity,  or  mere  wantonness  of  any  kind. 
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A  LETTER 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS, 

One  of  His  Majesty^ s  Principal  Secretaries  of  Stafe, 

WITH  THE  SKETCH  OF  A  NE<CRO  CODE. 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  SHOULD  have  been  punctual  in  sending  you  the  sketch  I 
promised  of  my  old  African  code,  if  some  friends  from  Lon- 
don had  not  come  in  upon  me  last  Saturday,  and  engaged  me 
till  Doon  this  day  ;  I  send  this  packet  by  one  of  them,  who  is 
Btiil  here.  If  what  I  send  be,  as  under  present  circumstances 
it  must  be,  imperfect,  you  will  excuse  it  as  being  done  near 
twelve  years  ago.  About  four  years  since  I  made  an  abstract 
of  it ;  upon  wiiich  I  cannot  at  present  lay  my  hands  ;  but  I 
hope  the  marginal  heads  will  in  some  measure  supply  it. 

If  the  African  trade  could  be  considered  with  regard  to  it- 
self only,  and  as  a  single  object,  I  should  think  the  utter  aboli- 
tion to  be,  on  the  wJiolc,  more  advisable  than  any  scheme  of  re- 
gulation and  reform.  Bather  than  suficr  it  to  continue  as  it  is, 
1  heartily  wish  it  at  an  end.  What  has  been  lately  done  has 
been  done  by  a  popular  spirit,  which  seldom  calls  for,  and  in- 
deed very  rarely  relishes  a  system  made  up  of  a  great  variety 
of  parts,  and  wiiich  is  to  operate  its  effect  in  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  people  like  short  methods  ;  the  consequences  of 
which  they  sometimes  have  reason  to  repent  of.  Abolition  is 
but  a  single  act.  To  prove  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  to  ex- 
pose it  properly,  required,  indeed,  a  vast  collection  of  materi- 
als, which  have  been  laboriously  collected,  and  compiled  with 
great  judgment.  It  required  also  much  perseverance  and  ad- 
dress to  excite  the  spirit,  which  has  been  excited  without  doors, 
and  which  has  carried  it  through.  The  greatest  eloquence 
ever  displayed  in  the  house  has  been  employed  to  second  the 
efibrts  which  have  been  made  abroad.  All  this,  however,  leads 
but  to  one  single  resolve.  When  this  was  done,  all  was  done. 
I  speak  of  absolute  and  immediate  abolition,  the  point  which  the 
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first  motiont  w^t  to,  and  which  is  in  effect  still  pressed ; 
though  in  this  session,  according  to  order,  it  cannot  take  effect. 
A  remote^  and  a  gradual  abolition,  tliough  they  may  be  coigh 
netted,  are  not  the  same  thing.  The  idea  of  the  house  seeite 
to  me,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  it,  that  the  two  things  are  to  be 
combined  ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  that  the  trade  is  gradually  to  decline, 
and  to  cease  entirely  at  a  determinate  period.  To  make  the 
abolition  gradual,  the  regulations  must  operate  as.  a-strong  dk- 
courngement.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  ar  trade  conti> 
Dued  and  discouraged,  and  with  a  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  it,  will  perpetuate  much  ill  blood  between  those  who  strug- 
gle for  the  abolition,  and  tbose  who  contend  for  an  effectual 
4r*ontinuance. 

At  the  time  when  I  formed  the  plan,  which  I  have  the  hb- 
uour  to  transmit  to  you,  an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  wouM 
have  app(NLred  a  very  chimerical  project.  My  plan^  therefoii$, 
supposes  the  continued  existence  of  that  commerce.  Takiii^ 
for  my  basb  that  I  had  an  incurable  evil  to  cieal  with,  I  cast 
about  how  I  should  make  it  as  small  an  evil  as  possible,  aod 
draw  out  of  it  some  collateral  good. 

In  turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  at  that  time,  an^ 
4unoe,  I  never  was  able  to  consider  the  African  trade  upoil  iik 
ground  dbconnected  with  the  employment  of  negroes  in  the 
West -Indies,  and  distinct  from  their  condition  in  the  plantatioflB 
whereon  they  serve.  I  conceived  that  the  true  origin  of  tfafe 
trade  was  not  in  the  place  it  was  begun  at,  but  at  the  place  df 
its  final  destination.  I  therefore  was,  and  I  still  am  of  opiniodt 
that  the  whole  work  ought  to  be  taken  irp  togetiier;  and  tfaaih 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  West-indies,  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  any  thing,  which  should  be  done  witli  regant 
to  its  supply  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  1  could  not  trust  a  ces- 
sation oi  the  demand  for  this  supply  to  the  mere  operation  of 
any  abstract  principle  (such  as,  tliatif  their  supply  was  cutoC 
the  planters  would  encourage  and  produce  an  effectual  poph)- 
htion)  knowing  that  notiiing  can  be  more  ufacertain  than  the 
operation  df  general  principles,  if  they  are  not  embodied  in  spe- 
cific regulations.  I  am' very  apprehensive,  that  so  long  aS  tfie 
slavery  continues,  some  means  lor  its  supply  will  be  found.  If 
ao,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  evil,  in  order 
to  correct  it,  than  by  endeavouring  to  forbid  what  we  cannot  be 
able  wliolly  to  prevent,  to  leave  it  under  an  illegal,  and  there- 
fore an  unreformed  existence.  It  is  not  that  my  plan  does  not 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  ;  but  it  is  through  a 
very  skw  progress,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  be  operated 
ifL  our  own  plantations,  by  readering,  in  a  length  of  ^e,  all  fo- 
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xeipk  Bup6\j  UDDecessarj.  It  was  1117  wish^  whifst  the  slaTery 
eontiniieay  and  the  conseqaent  commerce}  to  take  such  measures 
■I  to  civilize  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  trade  which  now  ren- 
^ders  it  more  barbarous  ;  and  to  lead  by  degrees  to  a  more  re- 
pntable,  and,  possibly,  a  more  profitable  connection  with  it  thaR 
w»  maintain  at  present. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  consider,  as  a  mark  of  my  confidence 
ia  your  and  Mr.  Pitt's  honour  and  generosity,  that  I  venture 
to  put  into  your  hands  a  scheme,  composed  of  many  and  mtri* 
eate  combinations,  without  a  full  explanatory  preface,  or  any 
attendant  notes,  to  point  out  the  principles,  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceeded, in  every  regulatbn  which  I  have  proposed  towards  the 
civilization  and  gradual  manumission  of  Negroes  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  I  confess,  I  trust  infinitely  more  (according  to  the 
aoond  principles  of  those  who  ever  have  at  any  time  meliorated 
the  state  01  mankind)  to  the  effect  and  intiuence  of  religion^ 
than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  regulations  put  together. 

Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation,  we  take  our  point 
0/ departure  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the  dona- 
tion of  freedom  by  disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  dis- 
Ssition  to  receive  it  without  danger  to  themselves  or  to  us. 
he  process  of  bringing  free  savages  to  order  and  civilization 
ia  very  different.  When  a  state  of  slavery  is  that  upon  which 
we  are  to  work,  the  very  means  which  lead  to  liberty  must  par- 
take  of  compulsion.  The  minds  of  men,  being  crippled  with 
that  restraint,  can  do  nothing  for  themselves ;  every  thing  must 
be  done  for. them.  The  regulations  can  owe  little  to  consent. 
Every  thing  must  be  the  creature  of  power.  Hence  it  is,  that 
regulations  must  be  mulUplied  :  particularly  as  you  have  two 
parties  to  deal  with.  Iiie  planter  you  must  at  once  restrain 
and  support ;  ahd  you  must  controul,  at  the  same  time  that 
yoa  ease  the  servant.  This  necessarily  makes  the  work  a  mat- 
ter of  care,  labour,  and  expanse.  It  becomes  in  its  nature  com- 
plex. But  I  think  neither  the  object  impracticable,  nor  the 
expense  intolerable  ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  cause 
ef  humanity  would  be  far  more  benefited  by  the  continuance  of 
the  trade  and  servitude,  regulated  and  reformed,  than  by  the 
total  destruction  of  both,  or  either.  What  I  propose,  however^ 
islmt  a  beginning  of  a  course  of  measures,  which  an  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  evil  and  the  reform,  will  enable  the  legisla- 
ture hereafter  to  supply  and  correct. 

I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the  forms  are  often  neglect- 
ed, penalties  not  provided,  %^c.  &c.  &c.  But  all  this  is  merely 
mechanical,  and  what  a  couple  of  days  application  would  set  to 
rights. 
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I  have  seen  what  has  been  done  by  the  West  Indian  assem- 
blies. It  is  arrant  trifling.  They  have  done  little ;  and  what  they 
have  done  is  good  for  nothing;  for  it  is  totally  destitute  of  an 
txecutory  principle.  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  have  applied 
my  whole  diligence.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  what  shall  be  done  i 
-r-to  cause  it  to  be  done-^Htc  labor^  hoc  opus. 

I  ought  not  to  apologize  for  letting  this  scheme  lie  beyond 
the  period  of  the  HotatUin  keeping-^I  ought  much  more  to  eiH 
treat  an  excuse  for  producing  it  now.  Its  whole  value  (if  it  has 
any)  is  the  coherence  and  mutual  dependency  of  parte  in  the 
scheme  ;  separately  they  can  be  of  little  or  no  Use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be>  with  very  great  respect  and  regavd^ 

Dear  sir, 

Your  most  faithful, 
Beacontfield,  and  obedient  humble  servant. 

Caster  Monday  Night,  1 792.  EDMUND  BURKBi 
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THE  NEGKO  CODE 


This  constitution  consists  of  four  principal  members. 

I.  TSe  rules  for  qualifyinga  ship  for  the  African  trade 

II.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  includes  a  plan  for  introducing  civiliza- 
tioD  io  that  part  of  the  world. 

Iir.  What  is  (o  be  observed  from  the  time  of  shipping 
uegroes  to  the  sale  in  the  West  India  islands. 

IV.  The  regulations  relative  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  their  manumission,  &c. 

gjMs*  Whebeas  it  is  expedient,  and  conformable  to  the 
priciples  of  true  religion  and'  morahty,  and  to  the  rules 
of  sound  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  all  traffick  in  the  persons 
of  men,  and  to  the  detention  of  their  said  persons  in  a 
itate  of  slavery,  as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  effected 
witiiout  producing  great  inconveniences  in  the  sudden 
change  of  practices  of  such  long  standing ;  and,  during  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  the  said  practices,  it  is  desira- 
ble and  expedieuty  by  proper  regulations,  to  lessen  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  on  the  said  traffick 
and  state  of  servitude,  until  both  shall  be  gradually  done 
away: 

And  whereas  the  objects  of  the  said  trade  and  conse- 
quential  servitude,  and  the  grievances  resulting  there- 
from, come  under  the  principal  heads  following,  the  re- 
gulations ought  thereto  to  be  severally  applied ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  provision  should  be  made  by  the  said  regula- 
tions, 

1st.  For  duly  qualifying  ships  for  the  said  traffick; 

2d.  For  the  mode  and  conditions  of  permitting  the 
iaid  trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coasl  of  Africa. 

3d.  For  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  their  passage 
to  the  West  India  islands ; 

4th.  For  the  government  of  the  negroes,  which  are  or 
shall  be  employed  in  his  majesty's  colonies  and  plantatioii^ 
in  the  West  Indies  : 
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Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every  aliip  or  trading  ^^ 
yessely  which  is  intended  for  the  negro  trade,  with  the  regis- 
name  of  the  owner  or  ow/iers  tliercof^  shall  be  entered  and  ^^*^ 
regbteredyAS  ships  trading  to  the  West  Indies  are  by  law 
to  be  registered,  with  the  furtlier  provisions  following: 

1.  The  said  entry  and  register  shall  contain  an  account  JJjj^ 
of  the  greatest  number  of  negroes  of  all  descriptions,  which  tnd 
are  proposed  to  be  taken  into  the  said  sliip  or  trading  ves-  '^*^' 
■el ;  and  the  said  ship,  before  she  is  permitted  to  be  en- 
tered outwards,  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  ship-carpenter  to 

be  appointed  by  the  collector  of  tlie  port  irom  which  the 
said  vessel  is  to  depart,  and  by  a  surgeon  also  appointed 
by  tlie  collector,  who  hath  been  conversant  in  the  service 
of  the  said  trade,  but  not  at  the  time  actually  engaged  or 
covenanted  therein ;  and  the  said  carpenter  and  surgeon 
shall  ceport  to  the  collector,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  thi^ 
next  principal  oflScer  of  tlie  port,  upon  oath  (which  oath 
the  said  collector  or  principal  officer  is  hereby  empower- 
ed to  administer)  her  measurement  and  what  she  contains 
in  builder's  tonnage,  and  that  she  has  feet  of 

grated  port-holes  between  the  decks,  and  that  she  is 
otherwise  fitly  found  as  a  good  transport  vessel. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  slup  employed  in  the  Nuid- 
said  trade  shall,  upon  any  pretence,  take  in  more  negroes  ^vm 
than  one  grown  man  or  woman  for  one  ton  and  half  of  ""^^^ 
builder's  tonnage,  nor  more  than  one  boy  or  girl  for  one 

ton. 

3.  Tliat  the  said  ship  or  other  vessel  shall  lay  in,  io  ^12!*" 
proportion  to  the  ship  s  company  of  the  said  vessel,  and 

the  number  of  negroes  registered,  a  full  and  sufficient  store 
of  sound  provision,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  all  probable 
delays  and  accidents ;  namely,  salted  beef,  pork,  salt  fish, 
butter,  cheese,  biscuit,  flour,  rice,  oat-meal,  and  white 
{leas;  but  no  horse-beans  or  other  inferior  provisions; 
and  the  said  ship  shall  be  properly  provided  with  water- 
casks  or  jars,  in  proportion  to  the  intended  number  of 
the  said  negroes ;  and  the  said  sliip  shall  be  also  provided 
with  a  proper  and  sufficient  stock  of  coals  or  fire-wood. 

4.  And  every  ship,  entered  as  aforesaid,  shall  take  out  storv. 
a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  or  petticoat,  for 
each  negro  intended  to  be  taken  aboard ;  as  also  a  mat, 

or  coarse  mattress  or  hammock,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
negroes. 

The  proportions  of  provbion,  fuel,  and  clothing,  to  be 
n^ulated  by  the  table  annexed  to  this  act. 
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Jj^-      5,  And  be  it  eoacted,  that  no  ship  shall  b«  pennitted 
thuttii.  to  proceed  on  the  said  voyage  of  adventure,  until  the 
searcher  of  the  port,  from  whence  the  said  vessel  skall 
gaily  or  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint  to  act  for  him, 
shall  report  to  the  collector,  that  he  hath  inspected  the 
said  stores,  and  that  the  ship  is  accommodated  and  pro- 
/       vid^d  in  the  manner  herebv  directed, 
gun         6,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  guns  be  exported  to  the 
tndeto  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  said  or  any  other  trade,  unlefts  the 
^^ted  s<^™^  ^  di^'y  msirked  with  the  maker's  name  on  the  bar- 
rels before  they  are  put  into  the  stocks,  and  yoached  by 
an  inspector  in  the  place  where  the  same  are  made,  to 
be  without  fraud,  and  spflScient  and  merchantable  arms. 
^jMn      7.  ^nd  be  it  enacted,  that  before  any  ship  as  aforesaid 
■Mtera  shall  proceed  on  her  voyage,  the  owner  or  owners,  or  an 
ter^Snto  attorney  by  them  named,  if  the  owners  are  more  than  two, 
****    and  the  master,  shall  severally  give  bond,  the  owners  by 
themselves,  the  master  for  himself,  that  the  said  nsaster 
shall  duly  conform  himself  in  all  things  to  the  regulations 
In  this  act  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  regards  his  part 
in  executing  and  conforming  to  the  samet 

II.  And  whereas,  in  providing  for  the  second  object 
of  this  act,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  it  is  first  prudent  not  only  to  provide  against  the 
manifold  abuses  to  which  a  trade  of  that  nature  is  liable, 
but  that  the  same  inay  be  accompanied,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  with  such  advantages  to  the  natives,  as  may 
tend  to  the  civilizing  them,  and  enabling  them  to  enrich 
themselves  by  means  more  desirable,  and  to  carry  on 
hereafter  a  trade  more  advantageous  and  honourable  to 
all  parties : 

And  whereas  religion,  order,  morality  and  virtue,  are 
the  elemental  principles,  and  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
arts  and  handicraft  trades,  the  chief  means  of  such  civi« 
lization  and  improvement ;  for  the  better  attainment  of 
the  said  good  purposes, 
Maru  1.  Be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  the  coast  of  Africa,  on 
citab-  which  the  said,  trade  for  negroes  may  be  carried  on,  slmll 
J^^S^  be,  and  is  hereby  divided  into  marts  or  staples  as  here- 
after follows  [here  name  the  marts.]  And  be  it  enacted, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  any  ship  to 
purchase  any  negro  or  negroes,  but  at  one  of  the  said 
marts  or  staples. 

2.  That  the  directors  of  the  African  Company  shall 
^    appoint,  where  not  already  appointed,  a  |p>vernQri  witk 

miiO: 
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three  eeuiiseliorB,  at  each  of  the  said  marts,  with  a  sala- 
ry of  to  the  governor,  and  of  to  each  of  the  said 
coumdlors.  The  aaid  governor,  or  in  his  absence  or  ili- 
Beasi  the  senior  counsellor  shall,  and  is  tiereby  empowered 
to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  or  eitiier  of 
them,  are  authorized,  ordered  and  directed,  to  provide  for 
the  peace  of  the  settlement,  and  the  good  regulation  of 
their  station  and  stations  severally,  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  and  the  instructions 
*  they  shall  receive  from  time  to  time  from  the  said  Afri- 
can Company^;  and  the  said  African  Company  is  hereby 
authoriaed  to  prepare  instructions,  with  the  assent  of  tli^ 
lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing in  all  things  not  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to  the  laws  of 
£n^and,on  the  said  governors  and  counsellors,  and  everj 
eiikemi  and  oo  all  persons  acting  in  commission  with  them 
under  tins  act,  and  on  all  persons  residing  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  of  the  said  mart. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord  high  admiral  or  SMpt 
commissioners  for  executing  his  office,  shall  appoint  .one  ^USS^ 
or  more,  as  they  shall  see  convenient,  of  his  majesty's  ^*^' 
ships  or  sloops  gh  war,  under  the  command  severally  ,of  a 

post  c^tain,  or  master  and  commander,  to  each  mart,  as 
a  aaval  station* 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  lord  high  treasury,  or  lotpte- 
the  commisaioDers  for  executing  his  office,  shall  nam^  two  ^ui?' 
iaspectoni  of  the  said  trade  at  every  mart,  whojshall  ^^ 
provide  (or  the  execution  of  this  act,  accordii^  to 

the  directions  thereof,  so  far  as  shall  relate  to  them  ;  and 
it  is  herbj  provided  and  enacted,  that  as  cases  of  sildden 
emergency  may  arise,  the  said  governor  or  first  counsel- 
lor, aiid  the  first  commander  of  his  majesty's  ship  or  shij)s 
oo  the  saud  station,  and  the  said  inspectors,  or  the  majo- 
ritj  of  them,  the  governor  having  a  double  or  casting  vote, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make  such  occasion- 
al rules  and  orders  relating  to  the  said  trade,  as  shall  not 
be  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  African  Company, 
and  which  shall  be  valid  until  the  same  are  revoked  by 
the  said  African  Coinpany. 

5.  That  the  said  African  Company  is  hereby  authorized  ^<i^ 
to  purchase,  if  the  same  may  conveniently  be  done,  with  pun;^- 
the  consent  of  the  privy  council,  any  lands  adjoining  to  *^ 
the  firft  or  principal  mart  aforesaid  not  exceeding 

acres,  and  to  make  allotments  of  the  same.  No  allotment 
lo  one  person  to  exceed  (on  pain  of  forfeiture)       acres* 


i 
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^^^^     6.  That  the  African  Compaoy  shall,  at  each  fort  or  mart. 
•ehooi-   cause  to  be  erected,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  at  a  mode- 
JSa^    rate  cost,  the  estimate  of  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
^l^    treasury,  one  church,  and  ooe  school-house,  aad  one  lios^ 
raefed    P'^^'  *  ^°^  ^''^"  appoint  one  principal  chaplain,  with  « 
Chap-    curate  or  assistant  in  holy  orders,  both  of  whom  ahall  be 
^1^^^  recommended  by  the  lord  bishop  of  London,  and  the  said 
*^       chaplain,  or  his  assistant,  shall  perform  divine  service  and 
administer  the  sacraments  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
/  church  of  England,  or  to  such  mode,  not  contrary  there- 
to, as  to  the  said  bishop  shall  seem  more  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.     And  the  said  principal 
chaplain  shall  be  the  third  member  in  the  council,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  directors  of  the  said 
African  Company,  a  salary  of  and  his  assistant,  a 

ci«rkfc  salary  of  and  he  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one 

Skt     sober  and  discreet  person,  white  or  black,  to  be  hia  clerk 

.  and  catechist,  at  a  salary  of 
iekooi.      7.  And  be  it  encated,  that  the  African  Company  shall 
'"''^'*  appoint  one  sufficient  schoolmaster,  who  shall  be  ap- 

C roved  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  who  shall  be  capa* 
le  of  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  surveying,  and  men* 
c^eo.  suration,  at  a  salary  of  and  the  said  African  com^ 

bteck^^  psiny  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide,  for  each  settle- 
^"^^^  meat,  a  cari)entcr  and  blacksmith,  with  such  encourage- 
ment as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient;  who  shall  take 
Native  ^^^^  ^^o  apprentices  from  amongst  the  natives,  to  instruct 
■g^°'  them  in  the  several  trades,  tlie  African  Company  allow- 
sur-      ing  them,  as  a  fee  fur  each  apprentice.  And  the 

^     said  African  company  shall  appoint  one  surgeon  and  one 
Mate,    surgeon's  mate,  who  are  to  be  approved  on  examination  - 
at  Surgeons'  Hall,  to  each  fiort  or  mart,  with  a  salary  of 
for  the  surgeon,  and  for  his  mate  and  the 

Native-  said  surgeon  shall  take  one  native  apprentice^  jit  a  fee  to 
JSi!*""   ^  settled  by  tlie  African  Company* 
How  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  cateehist,  school- 

SiJ?^~  master,  surgeon,  and  surgeon's  mate,  as  well  as  the  trades- 
men in  tiie  company's  service,  shall  be  obedient  to  tho 
orders  they  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the 
governor  and  council  of  each  fort ;  and  if  they  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  other  person,  in  whatever  station,  shall  ap- 
pear, on  complaint  and  proof  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
missionerst  to  lead  a  disorderly  and  debauched  life,  or 
use  any  profane  or  impious  discourses,  to  the  danger  of 
defeating  the  purposes  of  this  institution^. and  to  the 
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t^ndal  cf  the  Datives,  who  are  to  be  led,  by  all  due 
tteans,  into  a  respect  for  our  holy  religion,  and  a  de- 
sire of  partaking  of  the  benefits  thereof,  they  are  autho- 
#ixed  and  directed  to  suspend  the  said  person  from  his 
office,  or  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  and  to  send  him  to 
England  (but  without  any  hard  confinement,  except  in 
case  of  resistance)  with  a  complaint,  with  inquiry  and 
proofs  adjoined,  to  the  African  Company. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted^  that  the  bishop  of  London,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  have  full  aathority  to  remove  the 
said  chaplain,  for  such  causes  as  to  him  shall  seem  rea- 
sonable. ^» 

10  That  no  governor,  counsellor,  inspector,  chaplain,  office 
surgeon,  or  schoolmaster,  shall  be  concerned  or  have  afiy  ^^ 
share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  negro  trade,  on  pain  [^^ 

of  Nep;r» 

11.  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  governor  and  council  ^^ 
jhall  keep  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  a  book,  Dainaii^ 
in  which  copies  of  all  their  correspondence  shall  be  en-  boSli^* 
tered,  and  they  shall  transmit  copies  of  the  said  journals  ^^ 
and  ietter-boc4c,  and  their  books  of  accounts,  to  the  Af-  j^ 
rican  Gon^pany,  who,  within        of  their  receipt  thereof,  mittei. 
shall  communicate  the  sanae  to  one  of  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted  that  the  said  chaplain  or  prin-  chap- 
cipai  minister  shall  correspond  with  the  bbhopof  London,  j!^^^ 
and  fiuthfully  and  diligently  transmit  to  him  an  account  ^^ 
of  whatever  hath  been  done  for  the  advancement  c^  relt-  or  los- 
(ioD,  morality  and  learning,  amongst  the  natives-. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro  shall  be  conclu-  NeiroB 
tively  sold,  until  he  shall  be  attested  by  the  two  inspec-  llJtMt- 
tors  and  chaplain ;  or  hi  case  of  the  illness  of  any  of  ^^^^ 
them,  by  one  inspector,  and  the  governor  or  one  of  the  «^« 
council ;  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  by  the 

best  means  in  their  power,  to  examine  into  the  circum« 
stances  and  condition  of  the  persons  exposed  to  sale. 

14.  And,  for  the  better  direction  of  the  said  inspec-  caut* 
tors,  DO  persons  are  to  be  sold,  who,  to  the  best  judgment  jMtSr. 
^  the  said  inspectors,  shall  be  above  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  or  who  shall  appear,  on  examination,  stolen  or  carri- 
ed away,  by  the  dealers,  by  surprise ;  nor  any  person 
who  is  able  to  read  in  the  Ai-abian  or  any  other  book  ; 

aor  any  woman  who  shall  appear  to  be  advanced  three 
flnoths  ID  pregnancy ;  nor  any  person  distorted  or  feeble, 
mlaM  tbe  said  persons  are  cooaenting  to  such  sale ;  e* 
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aoy  peiten  aflicled  witk  a  grievovt  or  contagious 
tempei*.  But  if  nnj  penoD  so  offisred  h  only  lightly 
disordefed,  the  said  person  may  be  sold;  but  must  be 
kept  in  the  hospital  of  the  mart;  and  shall  not  be  shipped 
until  completer^  cured. 
TiUen  15.  Be  it  enacted  that  no  black  or  European  factor  or 
i^  trader  into  the  interior  country,  or  on  the  coast,  (the 
^^l.  masters  of  English  ships  only  excepted,  for  whose  good 
«raori.  coflduct  proTisiou  is  Otherwise  herein  made)  shall  be 
permitted  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  of  the  said  marts,  unless 
he  be  approved  by  the  governor  of  thcf  mart,  in  which 
he  is  to  deal,  or  in  his  absence  or  disability,  by  the 
senior  counsellor  for  the  time  being,  and  obtaining  a  li- 
cense from  such  governor  or  counsellor :  and  the  said 
traders  and  factors  sliall,  severally  or  jmntly  as  they  shall 
be  concerned,  before  they  shall  obtain  the  said  license^ 
be  bound  in  a  recognizance  with  such  surety  for  Us  or 
their  good  behaviour,  as  to  the  said  governor  shalt  seem 
the*  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
?"^w  16-  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  governor  or  other 
to  be  auUiority  aforesaid,  shall  examine,  as  by  duty  of  office^ 
pwiish-  into  the  conduct  of  all  such  traders  and  factors,  and  shall 
^  receive  and  publicly  hear  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
council  and  inspectors  aforesaid,  and  of  the  commodore^ 
captain,  or  other  principal  commander  of  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's ships  en  tlie  said  station,  or  as  many  of  the  aame 
as  can  be  assembled,  two,  whereof^  with  the  goverooTy 
are  hereby  enabled  to  act)  all  complaints  against  tfaeniy 
or  any  of  them ;  and  if  any  black  or  white  trader  or  &g« 
tor  (other  than  in  this  act  excepted)  either  on  inquisition 
of  office  or  on  complaint,  shall  be  convicted  by  a  majority 
of  the  said  commissioners  present,  of  stealing  or  takii^ 
by  surprise  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whether 
free,  or  the  slaves  of  others,  without  the  consent  of 
their  masters ;  or  of  wilfully  and  maliciously  killing  or 
maiming  any  person  ;  or  of  any  cruelty^  (necessary  re- 
straint only  excepted)  or  of  firing  houses,  or  destroying 
goods,  the  said  trader  or  factor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
forfeited  his  recognisance,  and  his  surety  to  have  forfeit- 
ed his :  and  the  said  trader  or  factor  so  convicted,  shall 
be  forever  disabled  from  dealing  in  any  of  the  said  martsy 
unless  the  offence  shall  not  be  that  of  murder,  maiming, 
arson,  or  stealing  or  suqirising  the  person,  and  shall  ap* 
pear  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid  to  merit  only,  be- 
sides the  penalty  of  his  bond,  a  suspension  for  one  yemt'^ 
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ind  the  said  trader  or  factor  so  convicted  of  murder, 
maiming,  arson,  stealing  or  surprising  the  person,  shall,  if 
a  native,  be  delivered  over  to  the  prince  to  whom  he  be- 
longs to  execute  farther  justice  on  him.  But  it  is  herebjr 
provided  and  enacted,  that  if  any  European  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  of  tlie  said  oSences,  he  shall  be  sent  to 
Europe,  together  with  ttie  evidence  against  him,  and  on 
the  warrant  of  the  said  commissioners,  the  keeper  of  any 
of  his  majesty's  jails  in  London,  Bi  istol,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow,  shall  receive  him,  until  he  be  delivered  ac- 
cording to  due  course  of  law,  as  if  the  said  offences  had 
been  committed  within  the  cities  and  towns  aforesaid. 

17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  said  governor,  &c.  Ne- 
shall  be  satisfied  that  any  person  or  persons  are  exposed  exDo- 
to  sale,  who  have  been  stolen  or  surprised  as  aforesaid,  ^le 
or  are  not  within  the  qualifications  of  sale  in  this  act  de-  r^uT" 
scribed,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  require  if  it  can  be  ^^^ 
done,  to  send  the  persons  so  exposed  to  sale  to  their  ori-  moos 'of 
ginal  habitation  or  settlement,  in  the  manner  they  shall  h^w^^' 
deem  best  for  their  security  (the  resonable  charges  where-  ^j^*** 
of  shall  be  allowed  to  the  said  governor  by  tiie  African 
Company)  unless  the  said  persons  choose  to  sell  them- 
lelvea;  and  then  and  in  that  case,  their  value  ia  money 
and  gpods,  at  their  pleasure,  shall  be  secured  to  them» 
and  be  applicable  to  their  use,  without  any  dominion 
over  the  same  of  any  purchaser,  or  of  any  master,  to 
whom  they  may  in  any  colony  or  plantation  be  sold,  and 
which  shall  always  be  in  some  of  his  master's  colonies 
and  plantations  only.  And  the  master  of  the  ship,  in  which 
such  person  shall  embark,  shall  give  bond  for  the  faith- 
fill  execution  of  his  part  of  the  trust  at  the  island  where 
he  shall  break  bulk. 

lU.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  besides  the  hospitals  on 
shore,  one  or  more  hospital  sliips  shall  be  employed  at 
each  of  the  said  chief  marts,  wl.erein  slaves  taken  ill  in 
the  trading  ships  shall  be  accommodated,  until  they  shall 
be  cured ;  and  then  the  owner  may  reclaim,  and  shall 
receive  them,  paying  the  charges,  wijich  shall  be  settled 
by  regulation  to  be  made  by  the  authority  in  this  act 
enabled  to  provide  such  regulations* 

IIL  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  regulations  be 
made  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  passage  from  Africa  to  the 
West-Indies : 

VOL.  V*  '       [  23  ] 
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1.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  commander  or  lievh 
tenant  of  the  kmg's  ship  on  each  station  shall  have  au- 
thoritjy  as  often  as  he  snail  see  occasion,  attended  with 
one  other  of  his  officers  and  his  surgeon  or  mate  to  enter 
into  and  inspect  every  trading  ship  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  doe  execution  of  this  act,  and  of  any  ordinances 
made  in  virtue  thereof  and  conformable  thereto,  by  the 
authorities  herein  constituted  and  appointed ;  and  the 
said  officer  and  officers  are  hereby  required  to  examine 
every  trading  ship  before  she  sails,  and  to  stc^  the  sidling 
of  the  said  ship,  for  the  breach  of  the  said  rules  and  or- 
dinances, unUl  the  governor  in  council  shall  order  and 
direct  otherwise ;  and  the  master  of  the  said  ship  shall 
not  presume,  under  the  penalty  of  '  to  be  re- 
covered in  the  courts  of  tne  West  Indies,  to  sail  without 
a  certificate  from  the  commander  aforesaid,  and  one  of 
the  inspectors  in  this  act  appointed  that  the  vessel  n 

{)rovided  with  stores  and  other  accommodation  sufficient 
or  her  voyage,  and  has  not  a  greater  number  of  slaves 
on  board  than  by  provisions  of  this  act  is  allowed. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  governor  and  council, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  said  naval  commander,  shall 
have  pdwer  to  give  such  special  written  instructions,  for 
the  health,  discipline  and  care  of  the  said  slaves,  during 
their  passage,  as  to  them  shall  seem  good. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  slave,  at  enter- 
ing the  said  ship,  is  to  receive  some  present,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  value ,  to  be  provided  according  to 

the  instructions  aforesaid,  and  musical  instruments  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  are  to  be  provided. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  negroes  on  board 
the  transports,  and  the  seamen  who  navigate  the  same, 
are  to  receive  their  daily  allowance,  according  to  the 
table  hereunto  annexed,  together  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  spirits  to  be  mixed  with  their  water.  And  it  is  enact- 
ed, that  the  table  is  to  be  fixed,  and  continue  for  one 
week  after  sailing,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  said 
ship,  for  the  seamen's  inspection  of  the  same. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  captain  of  each  tra- 
ding vessel  shall  be  enabled,  and  is  required  to  divide 
the  slaves  in  his  ship  into  crews  of  not  less  that  ten,  nor 
more  than  twenty  persomr  each,  and  to  appoint  one  ne- 
gro man  to  have  such  authority  severally  over  each 
crew,  as  according  to  his  judgment,  with  the  advice  of 
the  mate  and  surgeooy  he  and  they  shall  see  good  to  com^ 
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mil  to  them,  and  to  allow  to  each  of  them  some  com- 
pensation,  ia  extraordinary  diet  and  presents,  not  ex- 
ceeding [ten  shillings.] 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  European  officer  or  ^^ 
seaman,  having  unlawful  communication  with  any  woman  ettiw 
slave,  shall,  if  an  officer,  pay  five  pounds  to  the  use  of  female 
the  said  woman,  on  landing  her  from  the  said  ship,  to  oe  ^^ 
stopped  out  of  his  wages ;  or  if  a  seaman,  forty  shillings ;  ^^^ 
the  said  penalties  to  be  recovered  on  the  testimony  of 

the  woman  so  abused,  and  one  other. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  and  every  commander  of  Prr««v 
a  vessel  or  vessels  employed  in  slave  trade,  having  re-  SI5^ 
ceived  certificates  from  the  port  of  the  outfit,  and  from  ^^ 
the  proper  officers  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  of  their  Jjjjj 
having  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  this  act,  and  of 
their  not  having  lost  more  than  one-and-thirty  of  their 
slaves  by  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  or  pre- 
mium of  [ten  pounds.] 

IV.  And  whereas  the  condition  of  persons  in  a  state 
of  slavery  is  such,  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  any  remedy,  which  the  laws  may  provide 
for  their  protection  and  the  amendment  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  nave  not  the  proper  means  of  pursuing  any  pro- 
cess for  the  same,  but  are  and  must  be  under  guardian- 
ship ;  and  whereas  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should  be 
under  the  sole  guardianship  of  their  masters,  or  tlieir  at- 
torneys and  overseers,  to  whom  their  grievances,  when- 
ever they  sufier  any,  must  ordinarily  be  owing ; 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  his  majesty's  attorney  Attw- 
general  for  the  time  being  successively  siiali,  by  his  of-  nerafto 
fice,  exercise  the  trust  and  employment  of  protector  of  JJcfJr 
negroes  within  the  island  in  which  he  is  or  shall  be  attor-  gj^^*" 
ney  general  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  to  i^ ' 
that  the  said  attorney  general,  protector  of  negroes,  is  andfue 
hereby  authorized  to  hear  any  com[)laint  on  the  part  of  mittoos 
any  negro  or  negroes,  and  inquire  into  the  same,  or  to  in-  ^^*^' 
stitute  an  inquiry  ex  officio  into  any  abuses,  and  to  call 
before  him  and  examine  witnesses,  upon  oath,  relative  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  said  official  inquiry  or  com- 
plaint ;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  the 
said  attorney  general,  protector  of  negroes,  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to  file  an 
information  ex  officio  for  any  offences  committed  against 
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the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  any  misdemeanors  or 

wrougs  against  the  said  negroes,  or  any  of  them. 

fP^^,       2.  And  it  is  farther  enacted,  that  in  all  trials  of  such 

iwge     informations,  the  said  protector  of  negroes  may,  and  is 

^        hereby  authorized,  to  challenge  peremptorily  a  number 

not  exceeding of  the  ju  y  who  shall  be  impannelled 

to  try  tj.e  chage  in  the  said  information  contained. 
iv>  tp.      3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  tlie  said  attorney  general, 
l^ec  protector  of  negroes,  shall  appoint  inspectors,  not  exceed- 

*g"  <*'  ing  the  number  of ,  at  his  discretion  ;  and  the  said 

f^!Sui    inspec  ors  shall  be  placed  in  convenient  districts  in  each 
island  severally,  or  shall  twice  in  the  year  make  a  circuit 
in  tiie  same,  according  to  the  direction  which  they  shall 
receive  from  the  protector  of  negroes  aforesaid ;  and  the 
inspectors  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  twice  in 
the  year,  to  report  in  wriiing  to  tiie  protector  aforesaid, 
triioare  the  State  and  condition  of  the  neeroes  in  their  district  or  on 
vort  to  their  circuit  severally,  the  number,  sex,  age,  and  occu- 
twfeeio  Potion  of  the  said  negroes  on  each  plantation ;  and  the 
Tw      overseer,  or  chief  manager  on  each  plantation,  fa  hereby 
tbe  '     required  to  furnish  an  account  thereof,  within  [ten  days] 
ud    ^  after  tiic  demand  of  the  said  inspectors,  and  to  permit  the 
^^   inspector  or  inspectors  aforesaid  to  examine  into  the  same ; 
^^    and  the  said  inspectors  shall  set  forth,  in  the  said  rejKirt, 
the  distempers  to  which  the  negroes  ate  most  liable,  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  island. 
^^_        4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  protector  of  ne- 
tionsto  groes,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  chief 
med  for  jndge  of  each  island,  shall  form  instructions,  by  which  the 
fpeJ"   said  inspectors  shall  discharge  their  trust  in  the  manner 
*>"       the  least  capable  of  exciting  any  unreasonable  hopes  in 
the  said  negroes,  or  of  weakening  the  proper  authority  of 
the  overseer,  and  shall  transmit  tiiem  to  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  wJien  sent  back 
with  his  approbation,  the  same  shall  become  the  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  the  said  inspectors. 
ii6gi»-        5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  attorney  general, 
*^'       protector  of  negroes,  shall  appoint  an  office  for  register- 
ing all  proceedings  relative  to  the  duty  of  his  place,  as 
protector  of  negroes,  and  shall  appoint  his  chief  clerk  to^ 

be  registrar,  witii  a  salary  not  exceeding . 

wb^e        ^'  ^"^  ^^  >^  enacted,  that  no  negroes  shall  be  landed 
j^ro«  for  sale  in  any  but  the  ports  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

beitnd-  ;  and  tiie  collector  of  each  of  the  said  ports  severally, 

^e^eit  shall,  within days  after  the  arrival  of  any  abip  trans- 

^^.  porting  negroes,  report  the  same  to  the  protector  of  ne- 
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^roes,  or  to  one  of  his  inspectors ;  and  the  said  inspector 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine,  or  cause  to 
be  examined  by  one  of  liis  inspectors,  with  tiie  assistance 
of  the  said  collector,  or  his  deputy,  and  a  surgeon  to  be 
called  in  on  the  occasion,  the  state  of  the  said  ship  and 
negroes ;  and  upon  what  shall  appear  to  tliem,  the  said 
protector  of  negroes,  and  the  said  collector  and  surgeon, 
to  be  a  suflScient  proof,  either  as  arising  from  their  own 
inspection  or  sufficient  information  on  a  summary  pro- 
cess, of  any  contravention  of  this  act,  or  cruelty  to  the 
negroes,  orother  malversation  of  the  said  captain,  or  any  of 
his  oflBcers,  the  said  protector  shall  impose  a  fine  on  him  ^"^^ 

or  them,  not  exceeding ;  which  shall  not,  however,  cen  of- 

weaken  or  invalidate  any  penalty  growing  from  the  bond  tolbl?** 
of  the  said  master  or  his  owners.     And  it  is  hereby  pro-  **'**^- 
vided,  that  if  the  said  master  or  any  of  his  officers  shall 
find  himself  aggrieved  by  the  said  fine,  he  may,  within 

dayS)  appeal  to  the  chief  judge,  if  the  court  shall  be 

flitting,  or  to  the  governor,  who  shall  and  are  required  to 
Iiear  the  said  parties,  and,  on  hearing,  are  to  annul  or 
confirm  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  sale  of  negroes  shall  be  Ktt«9 
made  but  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector,  and  all  negroes  lu^^ 
shall  be  sold  severally,  or  in  known  and  ascertained  lots,  ^^^^ 
and  not  otherwise ;  and  a  paper,  containing  the  state  and 
description  of  each  negro  severally  sold,  and  of  each  lot, 
shall  be  taken  and  registered  in  the  oflSce  aforesaid ;  and 

if,  on  inspection  or  information,  it  shall  be  found  that  any 
negroes  shall  have,  in  the  same  ship  or  any  other  at  the 
same  time  examined,  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  brother,  sister, 
or  child,  the  person  or  persons  so  related,  shall  not  be 
sold  separately,  at  tliat  or  any  future  sale. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  each  and  every  of  his  ma-  Evej 
jesty's  islands  and  plantations,  in  which  negroes  are  used  ^'he 
in  cultivation,  shall  be,  by  the  governor  and  the  protector  -"tod?- 
of  negroes  for  the  time  being,  divided  into  districts,  al-  ^"^^ctij 
lowing  as  much  as  convenience  will  admit  to  the  present 
division  into  parishes,  and  subdividing  them  where  neces- 
sary into  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  negroes. 
And  the  said  governor  and  protector  of  negroes  siiall  a 
cause,  in  each  district,  a  church  to  be  built,  in  a  conve-  {^^ 
Dient  place,  and  a  cemetery  annexed,  and  an  house  for  the  ^^^ 
residence  of  a  clergyman,  with acres  of  land  annex- 
ed ;  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  treat  for  the  ne- 
cessary ground  with  the  proprietor,  who  is  hereby  obliged 
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to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  said  use ;  and  ia 
case  of  dispute  concerning  the  value,  the  same  to  be  set- 
tled bj  a  jury,  as  in  like  cases  is  accustomed, 
fr.         9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  each  of  the  said  districts 


mcoi  or  shall  be  established  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England 
IST'^  as  by  law  establisiied,  wlio  shall  appoint  under  him  one 
•***•    clerk,  who  shall  be  a  free  negro,  when  such  properly 
qualified  can  be  found,  (otherwise  a  white  man)  with  a  sa- 
lary, in  each  case,  of  —^ ;  and  the  said  minbter  and 
clerk,  both  or  one,  shall  instruct  the  said  negroes  in  the 
church  catechism,  or  such  other  as  shall  be  provided  by 
the  authority  in  this  act  named ;  and  the  said  minister 
shall  baptize  as  he  shall  think  Gt,  all  negroes  not  baptized, 
and  not  belonging  to  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 
Owner        10.  And  the  principal  overseer  of  each  plantation  is 
hereby  required  to  deliver  annually  unto  the  minister,  a 


Tera 


^^^^  list  of  all  the  negroes  upon  his  plantation,  distinguishing 

iSfaiJ    their  sex  and  age,  and  shall,  under  a  penalty  of , 

ter.aod  cBuse  all  tiic  nci^rocs  Under  his  care,  above  the  age  of 

tiwiDto years,  to  atleijJ  divine  service  once  on  every  Sun- 

divioe   day,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  neces- 
Mnriee  ^^^y  ^ayge  to  be  given  at  the  time  ;  and  shall,  by  himself 
or  one  of  those  who  are  under  him,  provide  for  the  or- 
derly behaviour  of  the  negroes  under  him,  and  cause  them 
to  return  to  his  plantation  when  divine  service,  or  admi^ 
nistration  of  sacraments,  or  catechism  is  ended. 
Miniv        11.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  minister  shall  hava 
«iirect    power  to  punish  any  negro  for  disorderly  conduct  during 
ment'^  divine  service,  by  a  punishment  not   exceeding  [ten] 
^g'Jj'y  blows,  to  be  given  in  one  day  and  for  one  offence,  which 
j^J!"      the  overseer,  or  his  under-agent  or  agents,  is  hereby  di- 
rected, according  to    the  orders   of  the   said  minister, 
effectually  to  inflict,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  ordered. 
tipiritu-       12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  spirituous  liquors  of  any 

<iuore     kind  shall  be  sold,  except  in  towns,  within  miles 

be  w*id.  distance  of  any  church,  nor  witi.in  any  district  during 
divine  service,  and  an  hour  preceding  and  an  hour  follow- 
ing the  same  ;  and  the  minii^ter  of  each  parish  shall,  and 
is  hereby  authorized  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
enforcing  the  said  regulation. 
J^^"        13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  minister  shall  keep 
hw^l  a  register  of  births,  burials  and  marriages,  of  all  negroes 
&  mar-*  and  mulattoes  in  his  district* 

rtBges. 
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14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  miniBters  of  the  seve-  f  >^ 

lal  districts  shall  meet  annually,  on  the  day  of  »eiBiii» 

in  a  synod  of  the  island  to  which  they  belong ;  ^^mA 


and  tbe  said  synod  shall  have  for  its  president,  such  per-  ^ 
son  as  the  bishop  of  London  shall  appoint  for  his  com-  ^^^ 
missary;  and  the  said  synod  or  general  assembly  is 
bereby  authorized,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  to  make  re- 
gulations ;  which  regulations  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
said  president  or  commissary,  to  the  bishop  of  London ; 
and  when  returned  by  the  bishop  of  London  approved  of, 
then,  and  not  before,  the  said  regulations  shall  be  held  in 
Ibrce  to  bind  the  said  clergy,  their  assistants,  clerks  and 
schoolmasters  only,  and  no  other  persons. 

15.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  president  shall  and  to 
collect  matter  in  the  said  assembly,  and  shall  make  a  re-  ^Svbi 
port  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  several  pa-  ^^i^ 
rishes  from  whence  the  synod  is  deputed,  and  shall  trans-  <^* 
mit  the  same,  once  in  the  year,  in  duplicate,  throug'*i  the 
governor  and  protector  of  negroes,  to  the  bisiiop  of  Tion- 
don. 

16.  And  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  that  the  bishop  of  sidHp 
liondon  for  the  time  being  shall  be  patron  to  all  and  every  ^J?* 
the  said  cures  in  this  act  di  ected.  *;  d  ihe  said  bis^jop  is  JJ5^ 
liereby  required  to  provide  for  tlie  due  tilling  the  ::<>;,  and  ^^ 

ii  to  receive  from  the  fund  in  tliis  act  provided,  for  tiie        ^ 

due  execution  of  ♦Ims  act,  a  g'um  not  exceeding for 

cmch  of  the  said  miuibieis,  tor  ins  outfit  and  passage. 

17.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  on  misbehaviour  and  on  aodi» 
complaint  from  the  said  synod,  and  on  hearing  the  party  ^m 
accused  in  a  plain  and  summary  manner,  it  shall  and  may  ?j^ 
be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of  London  to  susjtend  or  to  re-  '^s*^ 
move  any  minister  fiom  his  cure,  as  his  said  offences  insni- 
shall  ap{#ear  to  merit. 

18»  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  every  two  districts,  a  Scbooh 
■cbool  shall   be  established  for  young  negroes,  to  be  yro.^ 
taught  three  days  in  the  week,  and  to  be  detained  from  "•**• 
their  owner  four  hours  in  each  day :  Tiie  number  not  to 
be  more  or  fewer  than  twenty  males  in  each  district,  who 
•imll  be  chosen,  and  vacaiicies  filled,  by  the  minister  of 
the  district ;  and  vne  said  minister  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
€if  the  said  boy,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  in  liis  ac- 
counts at  the  syhtKl,  to  the  age-  of  twelve  years  old, 
three-pence  by  .i*e  chy ;  and  for  every  boy,  from  twelve 
years  old  to  fifieeii,  nvepeuce  by  the  day. 
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19.  And  it  is  enacted,  thai  if  tfae  president  of  the  sy- 
nod aforetsaid  siiaJI  certify  to  the  protector  of  negroes, 
that  any  boys  in  the  said  schools  (provided  that  the  num-. 
ber  in  no  one  year  siiall  exceed  one  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, and  one  in  two  years  in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  Grenada;  and  one  in  four  years  in  any  of 
^^'  t)ie  otiier  islands;  do  show  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
rv  ai>i-  learning,  the  said  protector  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
brtn-^  rected  to  purchase  the  said  boy,  at  the  best  rate  at  wliich 
^'^'  boyn  of  that  age  and  strei/gth  have  been  sold  within  the 
year ;  and  tlie  said  negro  so  purchased,  shall  be  under 
ti  e  entire  guardianship  of  the  said  protector  of  negroes^ 
wiio  shall  send  him  to  the  bishop  of  London,  for  his  fur- 
ther education  in  England,  and  may  charge  in  his  ac- 
counts for  the  expense  of  transporting  him  to  Elngland ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Loudon  shall  provide  for  the  education 
of  such  of  tlie  said  negroes  as  he  sliall  think  proper  sub- 
jects, until  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  shall  order 
tiiose  wiio  shall  fall  short  of  expectation  after  one  year, 
to  be  bound  apprentice  to  some  handicraft  trade ;  and 
when  his  apprenticeship  is  finished,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  receive  the 
said  negro  from  liis  master,  and  to  transmit  him  to  the 
island  from  wnicii  he  came  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
there  as  a  free  negro ;  subject,  however,  to  the  direction 
of  the  protector  of  negroes,  relatively  to  his  behaviour 
and  employment. 
9e-  20.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  provided,  that  any 

Su^-  planter  or  owner  of  negroes,  not  being  of  the  church  of 
^^'     England,  and  not  choosing  to  send  his  negroes  to  attend 
divine  service  in  manner  by  this  act  directed,  shall  ^ve^ 
jointly  or  severally  as  the  case  shall  require,  security  to 
the  protector  of  negroes,  that   a  competent  minister  d 
some  christian  church  or  congregation,  shall  be  provided 
for  tlie  due  instiuction  of  the  negroes,  and  for  their  per- 
forming divine  service  according  to  the  description  of 
the  religion  of  the  master  or  masters,  in  some  church  or 
house  thereto  allotted,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  regu- 
lations in  tliis  act  prescribed,  with  regard  to  the  exeicise 
of  religion  according  to  the  Cijurch  of  England, 
their         Provided  always,  that  the  marriages  of  (he  said  ne- 
gSTtK.  groes  belonging  to  dissenters,  shall  be  celebrated  only  in 
^^     the  church  of  the  said  district,  and  that  a  register  of  the 
tfsrad.    births  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  said 
districts 
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2i .  And  whereas  a  state  of  matrimony  and  the  govetn-  j^JJg^ 
tbent  of  a  family  is  a  principal  means  of  forming  men  to  ^^\ 
a  fitness  for  freedom,  and  to  become  good  citizens ;  Be  it  im^ 
enactedy  that  all  negro  men  and  women,  above  eighteen  '^^^ 
years  of  age,  for  the  msm,  and  sixteen  for  the  woman,  who 
have  cohabited  together  for  twelve  months  or  upwards, 
#r  shall  cohabit  for  the  same  time,  and  have  a  child  or 
children,  shall  be  deemed  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  to 
be  married ;  and  either  of  the  parties  is  authorized  to 
require  of  the  ministers  of  the  district^  to  be  married  in 
the  face  of  the  church. 

22.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  -^ cSSw 

•f ,  all  negro  men  in  an  healthy  condition,  and  so  the 


reported  to  be,  in  case  the  same  is  denied,  by  a  surgeon 
and  by  an  inspector  of  negroes,  and  being  twenty-one 
years  old  or  upwards  until  fi£ty,  and  not  being  before 
married,  shall  on  requisition  of  the  inspectors,  be  provid- 
ed by  their  masters  or  overseers  with  a  woman  not  ba- 
ring children  living,  and  not  exceeding  the  age  of  the 
man  ;  oor  in  any  case  exceeding  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years ;  and  such  persons  shall  be  married  publicly  in  the 
face  of  the  church. 

23.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  negro  shall  refiise  Sy,^ 
a  competent  marriage  tendered  to  him,  and  shall  not  de-  tiit 
mand  another  speciBcally,  such  as  it  may  be  in  his  mas- 
ter's power  to  provide,  the  master  or  overseer  shall  be 
authorized  to  constrain  him  by  an  increase  of  work,  or  a 
lessening  of  allowance. 

24.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  minister  in  each  dis-  ^Jj^ 
trict  shall  have,  with  the  assent  of  the  inspector,  full  bow  to 
power  and  authority  to  punish  all  acts  of  adultery,  Un-  nhh»di 
lawful  concubinage  and  fornication,  amongst  negroes,  on 
hearii^  and  a  summary  process,  by  ordering  a  number 

<»f  blows,  not  exceeding ~  for  each  offence ;  and 

if  any  white  person  shall  be  proved,  on  information,  in 
the  supreme  court,  to  be  exhibited  by  the  protector  of 
negroes,  to  have  committed  adultery  with  any  negro 
woman,  or  to  have  corrupted  any  negro  woman  under 
aixteen  years  of  age,  he  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of 
■»  and  shall  be  for  ever  disabled  from  serving 
Ike  office  of  overseer  of  negroes,  or  being  attorney  to 
any  plantation. 

25.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  slaves  shall  be  com-  cei^^ 
pelled  to  do  any  work  for  their  masters  for  [three]  days  SJ^ 
after  their  marriage* 

rot.  T.  [  33  3 
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tSnim  ^^*  "^"^  ^  '^  enacted,  that  no  woman  ahall  be  oblig- 
pns-  ed  to  field  work,  or  any  other  laborious  work,  for  one 
woMD.  month  before  her  delivery,  or  for  six  weeks  afterwards. 
Septra-  27.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  husband  and  wife  shall 
iMis-^  be  sold  separately,  if  originally  belonging  to  the  sao^e 
^^  master,  nor  shall  any  children,  under  sixteen,  be  sold 
7n^*  separately  from  their  parents,  or  one  parent,  if  one  be 
chu-      living. 

to  be'         28.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  an  husband  and  wife,. 

S!*****    which  before  their  intermarriage  belonged   to  difierent 

^•.     owners,  shall  be  sold,   they  shall    not  be  sold  at  such 

t^       a  distance  as  to  prevent  mutual  help  and  cohabitation  ^ 

and  of  this  dhtance  the  minister  shall  judge,  and  his 

certificate  of  the  inconvenient  distance  shall  be  valid, 

so  as-  to  make  such  sale  unlawful,  and  to  render  the  same 

null  and  void. 

N€K  29.   And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro  shall  be  com- 

Sm7o    pelled  to  work  for  his  owner  at  field  work,  or  any  ser- 

^i^  vice  relative  to  a  plantation,  or    to  work  at  any  ii.an- 

unwoo  ^^^^^  trade,  from   eleven   o'clock  on  Saturday  fore- 

or  suD-  noon,  until   the  usual  working  hour  on  Monday  morn- 

otter        30.  And  whereas  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  and 

euap-  the  means  of  acquiring  and  preserving  property,  are  pro- 

ftSSi     per  and  reasonable  preparatives   to  freedom,  and  will 

^«bo«u'-  secure  against  an  abuse  of  the  same ;   Be  it  enacted, 

that  every  negro  man  who  shall  have  served  ten  years, 

and  b  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  married,^  and  has  had 

two  children  born  of  any  marriage,  shall  obtain  the  whole 

of  Saturday,  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  for  his  own 

benefit ;  and  after  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the  wliole 

of  Friday,  for  himself  and  his  wife ;  provided  that   iu 

both  cases  the  minister  of  the  district  and  the  inspector 

of  negroes  shall  certify,  that  they  know  nothing  against 

his  peaceable,  orderly,  and  industrious  behaviour. 

Huts         31.    And  be   it   enacted,  that  the  master  of  every 

huKiio  plantation  shall  provide  the  materials  of  a  good  and  sub* 

^f^^.  stantial  hut  for  each  married  field  negro ;  and  if  his  plan* 

tied,     tation  shall  exceed acres,  he  shall  allot  to  the  same 

a  portion  of  land  not  less  than ;  and  the  said 

hut  and  land  shall  remain  and  stand  annexed  to'the  said 
negro,  for  his  natural  life,  or  during  his  bondage ;  but 
the  same  shall  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners. 
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S2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  ^^ 
the  owner  of  any  negro,  by  himself  or  any  other,  to  take  oTb** 
from  him  any  land,  house,  cattle,  goods  or  money,  ac-  f?* 
quired  by  the  said  negro,  whether  by  purchase,  donation  *^""*** 
or  testament,  whether  tire  same  has  been  derived  from  the 
o^oer  of  the  said  negro,  or  any  other.  « 

33.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  said  negro  shall  die 
possessed  o(  any  lands,  goods  or  chattels,  and  dies  with- 
out leaving  a  wife  or  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
negro  to  devise  or  bequeatii  the  same  by  his  last  will ; 
but  in  case  the  said  negro  shall  die  intestate,  and  leave  a 
wife  and  children,  the  same  shall  be  distributed  amongst 
them,  according  to  the  usage  under  the  statute  commonly 
called  The  Statute  of  Distributions.  But  if  the  said 
negro  shall  die  intestate  without  wife  or  children,  then 
and  in  that  case  his  estate  shall  go  to  the  fund  provided 
lor  the  better  execution  of  this  act. 

34.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro  who  is  married,  ?^^ 
and  hath  resided  upon  any  plantation  for  twelve  months,  nentor 
shall  be  sold  either  privately  or  by  the  decree  of  any  Ma 
eourtt  but  along  with  the  plantation  on  which  he  hath 
jresided,  unless  he  should  himself  request  to  be  separated 
therefrom. 

35.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  blows  or  stripes  ex- 
ceeding thirteen  shall  be  inflicted  for  one  offence  upon 
any  negro,  without  the  order  of  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  peace. 

36.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ^^ 
protector  of  negroes,  as  often  as  on  complaint  and  hear- 
ing he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  negro  hath  been  cruel- 

iy  and  inhumanly  treated,  or  when  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  him  that  an  overseer  hath  any  particular  malice, 
to  order,  at  the  desire  of  the  suflfering  party,  the  said  ne- 
gro to  be  sold  to  another  master. 

37.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  all  cases  of  injury  to 
member  or  life,  the  ofTences  against  a  negro  shall  be  deem- 
ed and  taken  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same 
were  perpetrated  against  any  of  his  majesty's  f  jjects ; 
and  the  protector  of  negroes,  on  complaint,  or  if  he  shall 
receive  credible  inforuatiou  tiiereof,  shall  cause  an  in- 
dictment to  be  presented  for  the  same ;  and  in  case  of 
sfuspicion  of  any  murder  of  a  negro,  an  inquest  by  the 
Goronor,  or  officer  acting  as  such,  shall,  if  practicable,  be 
held  into  the  same. 
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« 

pum-  ^^'  A.nd  in  order  to  a  gradual  manumission  of  slaves, 
mMe^  as  tbejr  shall  seem  6tted  to  fill  the  oflSces  of  freemen,  Be 
p^m  it  enacted,  that  every  negro  slave  being  thirty  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  and  who  has  had  three  children  bom  to 
him  in  lawful  matrimony,  and  who  hath  received  a  certi^ 
ficate  from  the  minister  of  his  district,  or  any  other  chris- 
tian teacher,  of  his  regularity  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  of  his  orderly  and  good  behaviour,  may  purchase,  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  two  justices  of  peace,  the  freedom  of 
himself,  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  of  any  of  them  sepa- 
rately, valuing  the  wife  and  children,  if  purchased  into  li- 
berty by  the  father  of  the  family,  at  half  only  of  their 
marketable  values ;  provided  that  the  said  father  shall 

bind  himself  in  a  penalty  of for  the  good  behaviour 

of  lib  children. 
2^^      39.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
protector  of  negroes  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  negro, 
who  shall  appear  to  him  to  excel  in  any  mechanical  art  or 
other  knowledge  or  practice  deemed  liberal,  and  the  value 
shall  be  settled  by  a  jury. 
^^         40.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  protector  of  negroes 
DOW  to  shall  be,  and  is  authorized  and  required  to  act  as  a  magis- 
hh^  trate,  for  the  coercion  of  all  idle,  disobedient,  ordisorder<r 
ly  free  negroes,  and  he  shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for 
tlie  offences  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  quarrelling,  gaming, 
or  vagrancy,  in  the  supreme  court,  or  cause  them  to  be 
prosecuted  before  one  justice  of  peace,  as  the  case  maj 
require. 
Mtbe        41.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  free  negro  hath 
^^"^    been  twice  convicted  for  any  of  the  said  misdemeanors, 
and  is  judged  by  the  said  protector  of  negroes,  calling  to 
his  assistance  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be  incorrigi*> 
biy  idle,  dissolute  and  vicious,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  the 
order  of  the  said  protector  and  two  justices  of  peace,  to 
sell  the  said  free  negro  into  slavery ;  the  purchase  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  remanded  into  servitude, 
or  kept  in  hand  by  the  protector  and  governor,  for  the 
))enefit  of  his  family. 
0^  42.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  governor  in  each  colo- 

to  nT  ny  shall  be  assistant  to  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  shall 
JJJr*"  receive  the  reports  of  the  protector,  and  such  other  ac» 
JJJJ^  counts  as  he  shall  judge  material  relative  thereto,  an j 
pmirt-  shall  transmit  the  same  annually  to  one  of  his  majesty ^| 
^^'^    principal  secretaries  of  state* 


C  iw  > 


TO 

^HE  CHAIR  MA9f 

OF 

THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE   MEETIKC* 
MM oniheJSth Aprils  1 780^  at  AyUshuty. 


BIR, 

Hativo  heard  yesterday  by  mere  accident^  that  there  is  a« 
intention  of  laying  before  the  county  meeting  new  matter  which  i» 
not  contained  in  our  petitiony  and  the  consideration  of  whici^ 
had  been  deferred  to  a  fitter  time  by  a  majority  of  our  commit* 
tee  in  London;  permit  me  to  take  this  method  of  submitting  to 
yoq  my  reasons  for  thinking,  with  our  committeoi  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  hastily  determined  upon  the  subject. 

Our  petition  arose  naturally  from  distresses  which  we/ett; 
and  tlie  requests,  which  we  made,  were  in  effect  nothing  more, 
than  that  such  things  should  be  done  in  parliament,  as  it  was 
evidently  the  duty  of  parliament  to  do.  but  the  affair,  which 
will  be  proposed  to  you  by  a  person  of  rank  and  ability,  is  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  parliament  itself.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  yon  to  have  a  subject  before  you  of  more  importance, 
and  that  requires  a  more  cool  and  more  mature  consideration ; 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  sobriety  of 
mind  who  are  to  resolve  upon  it. 

The  county  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  called  upon  to 
declare  it  your  opinion,  that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  sufll* 
ciently  numerous,  and  that  the  elections  aire  not  sufficiently 
fireqnent.  That  an  hundred  new  knights  of  the  shire  ought  to 
be  added ;  and  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  election  once  in  three 
years  for  certain,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  king  pleases. 

*  The  meetiiig  of  the  rreeholders  of  Uie  countj  of  Buckiogham^  which  occaaooed 
tin  fsltoviag  letter,  wmi  called  for  the  purpoie  of  taking  into  coasideratioD  a  petition 
to  parliament,  for  iborteiuog  the  duration  of  parliamentf,  and  for  a  more  equal  re- 
_^_  ^  ^^  people  in  the  home  of  commoBH 
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Such  will  be  the  state  of  things  if  the  proposition  made  shaH 
take  effect. 

All  this  may  be  proper.  But,  as  an  honest  man,  I  cannot 
possibly  give  my  vote  for  it  until  I  have  considerr^  it  more 
fully.  I  will  not  deny,  that  our  constitution  may  have  faults  ; 
-and  that  those  faults^  when  found,  ouglit  to  be  corrected  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  that  constitution  has  been  our  own  pride,  and  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  other  nations.  It  is  not  every  tiling 
which  appears  at  first  view  to  be  faulty  in  such  a  complicated 
plan,  that  is  to  be  determined  to  be  so  in  reality.  To  enable 
us  to  correct  the  constitution,  the  whole  constitution  must  be 
viewed  together ;  and  it  must  be  compared  with  the  actual 
•tate  of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  For, 
that  which,  taken  singly  and  by  itself,  may  appear  to  be  wrongs 
when  considered  with  relation  to  other  things  may  be  perfect- 
ly right ;  or  at  least  such  as  ought  to  be  patiently  endured,  as 
the  means  of  preventing  something  that  is  worse.  So  far  with 
T^rd  to  what  at  first  view  may  appear  a  distemper  in  the 
coostitutioa.  As  to  the  remedy  of  that  distemper,  an  equal 
caution  ought  to  be  used  ;  because  this  latter  consideration  ia 
not  single  and  separate,  no  more  than  the  former.  There  are 
many  tilings  in  reformation  which  would  be  proper  to  be  done, 
if  other  things  can  be  done  along  with  them ;  but  which,  if 
ffaey  cannot  be  so  accompanied,  ought  not  to  be  done  at  alL 
I  therefore  wish,  when  any  new  matter  of  this  deep  nature  is 
proposed  to  me,  to  have  the  whole  scheme  distinctly  in  my 
view,  and  full  time  to  consider  of  it.  Please  God,  I  will  walk 
with  caution,  whenever  I  am  not  able  clearly  to  see  my  waj 
before  me* 

1  am  now  growing  old.  I  have  from  my  very  early  youth 
been  conversant  in  reading  .and  thinking  upon  the  subject  of  oiar 
laws  and  constitution,  as  well  as  upon  tiiose  of  other  times,  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a  very  laborioua 
member  of  parliament ;  and  in  that  time  have  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  working  of  the  machine 
of  our  government ;  and  remarking  where  it  went  smoothly 
and  *did  its  business,  and  where  it  checked  in  its  movements,  or 
where  it  damaged  its  work*  I  have  also  had  and  used  the  op- 
portunities of  conversing  with  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
luUest  experience  in  those  matters  ;  and  I  do  declare  to  you 
most  solemnly  and  most  truly,  that  on  the  result  of  all  this 
reading,  iliinking,  experience,  and  communication,  I  am  not 
able  to  come  to  an  immediate  resolution  in  favour  of  a  change 
of  the  groundwork  of  ous  constitution ;  and  in  particular,  that 
in  the  present  state  df  the  country,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
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representatioD,  in  the  present  state  of  our  rights  and  modes  of 
electing,  in  the  present  state  of  the  several  prevalent  interestSy. 
in  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  and  manners  of  this  country, 
that  the  addition  of  an  hundred  knights  of  the  shire,  and  hurry*' 
hig  election  on  election,  will  be  things  advantageous  to  liberty 
or  good  gi>vernment. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  my  mind  ;  and  this  is  my 
apology  for  not  going  as  fast  as  others  may  clioose  to  go  in  this 
biisioess.  1  do  not  by  any  means  reject  the  propositions- 
much  less  do  I  condemn  the  gentlemen  who,  with  equal  good 
intentions,  with  much  better  abilities,  and  with  infinitely  great- 
er personal  weight  and  consideration  than  mine,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  decided  upon  instantly. 

1  most  heartily  wish,  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  kii^- 
dom  on  this  great  subject  should  be  known.  When  it  is  knowD» 
it  must  be  prevalent.  It  would  be  dreadful  indeed,  if  there 
was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimoui 
desire,  or  even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their 
choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice 
they  can  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous  as  the  existence  of 
any  human  force  capable  of  resisting  it  It  will  certainly  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  situation  to  which  God  has  called 
bin,  to  give  his  best  opinion  and  advice  upon  the  matter  ;  it 
will  Mol  be  his  duty,  let  him  think  what  he  will,  to  use  any  vio* 
lent  or  any  fraudulent  meana  of  counteracting  the  general  wish, 
or  even  of  employing  the  legal  and  constructive  organ  of  eMr 
pressing  the  people's  sense  against  the  sense  which  they  do  ac- 
toally  entertain. 

In  order  that  the  real  sense  of  the  people  should  be  known 
upon  BO  great  an  affair  as  this,  it  is  .of  absolute  necessity  that 
tiosely  notice  should  be  given.  That  the  matter  should 
be  prepared  in  open  committees  ;  from  a  choice  into  wliich  no 
chfli  or  description  of  men  is  to  be  excluded-— and  the  subse- 
quent county  meetings  should  be  as  full  and  as  well  attended 
m  possible.  Without  these  precautions  tlie  true  sense  of  the 
people  will  ever  be  uncertain.  8ure  I  am,  that  no  precipitate 
resolution  on  a  great  change  in  the  fundamental  constitutioD 
€if  any  country  can  ever  be   called   the  real  sense  of  the 

1  trust  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  if  as  an  inhabitant  and 
fieeholder  of  this  county  (one  indeed  among  the  most  incoqr 
riderable)  I  assert  my  right  of  dissenting  (as  I  do  dissent  folly 
and  directly)  from  any  resolution  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of 

alteratkm  in  the  represeotation  »nd  election  of  the  kmgdoB 
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of  Ais  Hmt*  B7  preserving  this  right,  and  exercising  it  iHtb 
temper  and  moderation,  I  trust  I  cannot  ofiend  the  noble  pro- 
poser, for  whom  no  man  professes,  or  feels,  more  respect  and  re^ 
gard  than  I  do.  A  want  of  concurrence  in  every  thing  which 
can  be  proposed,  will  in  no  sort  weaken  the  energy  Oi  distract  the 
eflforts  of  men  of  upright  intentions,  upon  those  points  in  which 
thej  are  agreed.  Assemblies  that  are  met,  and  i^ith  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  all  of  a  mind,  are  assemblies  that  can  have  no  opinion 
at  all  of  their  own.  The  first  proposer  of  any  measure  must 
^be  their  master.  I  do  not  know  that  an  amicable  variety  of 
sentiment,  conducted  with  mutual  good  will,  has  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  discord  ;  or  that  it  can  give  any  advantage 
whatsoever  to  the  enemies  of  our  common  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  forced  and  fictitious  agreement  (which  every  universal 
agreement  must  be)  is  not  becoming  the  cause  of  freedom.  If, 
however,  any  evil  should  arise  from  it  (which  I  confess  I  do  not 
foresee,)  I  am  happy  that  those  who  have  brought  forward  new 
and  arduous  matter,  when  very  great  doubts,  and  some  diver- 
sity  of  opinion  must  be  foreknown,  are  of  authority  and  wei^t 
enough  to  stand  against  the  consequences. 

I  humbly  lay  these  my  sentiments  before  the  county.  They 
are  not  taken  up  to  serve  any  interests  of  my  own,  or  to  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  under 
heaven.  I  could  wish  to  be  able  to  attend  our  meeting,  or  that 
I  had  time  to  reason  this  matter  more  fully  by  letter  ;  but  I 
am  detained  here  upon  our  business.  What  you  have  already 
pot  upon  us  is  as  much  as  we  can  do.  If  we  are  prevented 
irom  going  through  it  with  any  effect,  I  fear  it  will  be  in  part 
owing,  not  more  to  the  resistance  of  the  enemies  of  our  cause^ 
than  to  our  imposing  on  ourselves  such  tasks  as  no  human  facul- 
ties, employed  as  we  are,  can  be  equal  to.  Our  worthy  mem- 
bers have  shown  distinguished  ability  and  zeal  in  support  of  our 
petition.  I  am  just  going  down  to  a  bill  brought  in  to  frustrate 
a  capital  part  of  your  desires.  The  minister  is  preparing  to 
transfer  the  cognizance  of  the  public  accounts  from  those  whom 
you  and  the  constitution  have  chosen  to  controul  them,  to  on- 
known  persons,  creatures  of  his  own.  For  so  much  he  anni- 
h^ates  parliament. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

Charies-street, 
f2th  April,  1780. 
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TRACTS, 


BILATIVI   TO 


THE  LAWS  AGAINST  POPERY  IN  IRELAND.^ 


1. 

fVogvufirfs  of  a  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws* 

THE  PLAN. 

I  PROPOSE  first  to  make  an  Introduction,  in  order  to  shoir 
the  propriety  of  a  closer  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  Ireland; 
and  this  takes  up  the  first  chapter ;  which  is  to  be  spent  in 
this  introductory  matter,  and  in  stating  the  poperj  laws  ia 
general  as  one  leading  cause  of  the  imbecility  of  the  country. 

Ch.  II.  states  particularly  the  laws  themselves,  in  a  plain  and 
popular  manner. 

Ch.  ni.  begins  the  remarks  upon  them,  under  tlie  heads  of, 
Ist.  The  Object,  which  is  a  numerous  people.  2dly.  Their 
means,  a  restraint  on  Property.     SJly.  Their  instruments  of 

*  The  eonditioo  of  the  lloroan  catholics  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  engaged  the 
attnition  of  Mr.  Burke  at  a  verj  early  period  of  his  political  life.  It  was  (irobabl^ 
•ooo  afirr  the  year  1766  that  he  formod  the  plan  or  a  work  upon  that  suqject,  tlMi 
ftayeiibi  of  which  are  now  ^iven  to  the  public.  No  title  is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  ori« 
gioal  nsoatcript ;  aad  the  fflon,  which  it  nas  been  thou|^  proper  to  ioiert  here,  wat 
erideotly  defifiied  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  author.  Of  the  first  chapter 
•oow  imeoBo^ed fragments  only,  too  imperfect  for  publiration,  have  been  found.  Of 
the  aecoad,  there  is  9  considerable  portion,  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  ;  but  the  copy^ 
f^tn  which  it  ii  printed,  is  evidently  a  first  rough  draught.  The  third  chapter,  af 
br  as  il  goea,  it  taken  from  a  fair  corrected  copy  ;  but  tliK  end  of  the  second  part  of 
the  ftntheftd  is  left  unfinished  ;  and  the  dincunion  of  the  second  and  third  heads  was 
cither  sever  eoter^  upon,  or  the  manuscript  containing  it  has  unfortunately  heea 
loat  What foiiowf  the  third  chapter  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  beginoinf 
mi  the  IbartK,^  and  is  evidently  tlie  first  rough  draught ;  and  to  this  we  have  added  % 
fragBcnt,  wkjch  appears  to  have  been  a  part  either  of  this  or  the  first  chapter. 

Ill  the  vohime  with  which  it  is  intended  to  close  this  posthumous  publication  of  BCf. 
Burke*s  HCorks,  we  shall  hnve  occaKinn  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  account  of  th^ 
fftrt  which  he  took  in  the  dimiussiou  of  this  great  political  ouettion.  At  present  it 
■ay  Mflke  to  say,  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Smitli,  the  second  letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Laagriih,  and  the  Utter  to  his  son,  which  h*^re  follow  in  order  the  fragment  on  tha 
popery  laws,  are  the  only  writings  upon  this  wlyect  found  amoogrt  his  papers  in  i^ 
staUe  fit  to  appear  ie  this  stage  of  tlie  publication. 

What  remain  are  somp  small  fragments  of  the  tract,  and  a  few  letters  cantainii^ 
4P  acv  matter  of  importance. 

V©L%   T.  [  24  ] 


Ittti  TRACTS  ON 

execiitioD,  corrupted  morals  ;  which  afiect  the  national  pros^ 
perity. 

Cli.  IV.  The  impolicy  of  those  laws  as  they  afiect  the  na- 
tional security. 

Cii.  V.  Reasons  by  which  the  laws  are  supported,  and  an- 
swers to  them. 

CHAP.  11. 

Is  order  to  lay  this  matter  with  full  satisfaction  before  the 
reader,  I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view,  and  state  as  short- 
ly and  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  the  purport  of  these  laws,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  which  they  affect,  without  making  at 
E resent  any  further  observation  upon  them  but  just  what  shall 
e  necesRary  to  render  the  drift  and  intention  of  the  legislature* 
and  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the  laws,  the  more  distinct 
and  evident. 

I  shall  begin  with  those  which  relate  to  the  possession  and 
inheritance  of  landed  properly  in  popish  hancis.  The  first 
operation  of  those  acts  upon  this  object  was,  wholly  to  change 
the  course  of  descent  by  the  common  law  ;  to  take  away  the 
right  of  primogeniture  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  substitute  and 
establish  a  new  species  of  statute  gavelkind.  By  this  law,  on 
the  death  of  a  papist  possessed  of  an  estate  hi  fee  simple  or  in 
fee  tail,  the  land  is  to  be  divided  by  equal  portions  between  all 
the  male  children ;  and  those  portions  are  likewise  to  be  par- 
celled out,  share  and  share  alike,  amongst  the  descendants  of 
each  son,  and  so  to  proceed  in  a  similar  distribution  ad  injuii- 
turn.  From  this  regulation,  it  was  proposed  that  some  im- 
portant consequences  should  follow ;  First,  By  taking  away 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  perhaps  in  the  very  first  generation j, 
certaiuly  in  the  second,  the  families  of  papists,  however  res- 
pectable, and  their  fortunes,  however  considerable,  would  be 
wholly  dissipated,  and  reduced  to  obscurity  and  indigence, 
witiiout  any  possibility  that  they  should  repair  them  by  their 
industry  or  abilities ;  being,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  disabled  from 
every  species  of  permanent  acquisition.  Secondly,  By  this 
law,  the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away,  wluch  the  in- 
ferior tenures  had  always  enjoyed ;  and  all  tenures  from  tbe27tii 
lien.  8th.  Ti.irdly,  Tlie  right  of  settlement  was  taken  away, 
tbki  no  such  persons  should,  from  the  moment  the  act  passed^, 
be  enabled  to  advance  themselves  in  fortune  or  connection  by 
marriage,  being  disabled  from  making  any  disi>osition  in  con- 
sideration of  such  marriage,  but  what  the  law  had  previously 
regulated  ;  the  reputable  establishment  of  the  eldest  son,  as  re- 
preseutotive  of  tiie  family,  or  to  settle  a  jointure,  being  com- 
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nonly  the  great  object  in  such  settlements,  which  was  the  very 
power  which  the  law  had  absolutely  taken  away.  Tlie  opera- 
tion of  this  law,  however  certain,  might  be  too  slow.  The  pre- 
sent possessors  might  happen  to  be  long  lived,  T.'ie  legisla- 
ture knew  the  natural  impatience  of  expectants,  and  upon  tiiis 
principle  they  gave  encouragement  to  children  to  anticipate 
the  ioheritance.  For  it  is  [)rovided,  that  the  eldest  son  of  uny 
papbt  shall,  immediately  on  his  conformity,  change  entirely 
the  nature  and  properties  of  his  father's  legal  estate  ;  if  he  be- 
fore held  in  fee  simple,  or  in  other  words,  liad  the  entire  and 
absolute  dominion  over  the  land,  he  is  reduced  to  an  estate  for 
his  life  only,  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  natural  debility, 
of  that  estate  ;  by  which  he  becomes  disqualified  to  sell,  mort- 
gage, charge,  (except  for  his  life,)  or  in  any  wise  to  do  any 
act  by  which  he  may  raise  money  for  relief  in  his  most  urgent 
necessities.  The  eldest  sou  so  conforming,  immediately  ac- 
quires, and  in  the  life  time  of  his  father,  the  permanent  part,- 
what  our  law  calls  the  reversion  and  inheritance  of  tlie  estate, 
and  he  discharges  it  by  retrospect  ;  and  annuls  every  sort  of. 
voluntary  settlement  made  by  the  father  ever  so  long  before  h» 
conversion.  This  he  may  sell  or  dispose  of  immediately^  and 
alienate  it  from  the  family  for  ever. 

Having  thus  reduce<l  his  father's  estate,  he  may  also  bring, 
his  father  into  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may  comjjel  him 
to  swear  to  the  value  of  his  estate;  and  to  allow  him  out  of 
that  possession  (which  had  been  before  reduced  to  an  estate  for 
life)  such  an  immediate  annual  allowance  as  the  lord  chancellor* 
or  lord  keeper  shall  judge  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality. 

This  indulgence  is  not  confined  to  the  eldest  son.  The  other 
children  likewise,  by  conformity,  may  acquire  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  in  the  same  manner  force  from  tlicir  father  an  imme- 
diate and  independent  maintenance.  It  is  very  well  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  statutes  have  avoided  to  fix  any  determinate 
age,  for  these  emancipating  conversions  ;  so  that  the  ch.iidren, 
at  any  age,  however  incapable  of  choice  in  other  respects,  liow- 
ever  immature  or  even  infantine,  are  vet  considered  suflSciently 
capable  to  disinherit  their  parents,  and  totally  to  subtract 
themselves  from  their  direction  and  control,  either  at  tlieirown- 
uptioR,  or  by  the  instigation  of  others.  By  this  law^  the  tenure 
and  value  of  a  Roman  catholic,  in  his  real  property,  is  not  only 
rendered  extremely  limited,  and  altogether  |)iecaiious  ;  but  the 
paternal  power  is  in  all  such  families  so  enervated,  that  it  may 
irell  be  considered  as  entirely  taken  away ;  even  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  seems  to  be  directly  reversrd.  How- 
«^ver,  the  legislature  feared  that  enough  was  not  yet  done  upon 
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iSm  head ;  the  Roman  catholic  parent,  by  selling  his  real  es^ 
tate,  might  in  some  sort  preserve  the  dominion  over  his  sub- 
stance and  his  family,  and  tiiereby  evade  the  operation  of  these 
lairs,  which  intended  to  take  away  both.  Besides,  frequent  re- 
volutions and  many  conversions  had  so  broken  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  papists  in  that  kingdom,  that  it  was  apprehended  that 
this  law  could  have  in  a  short  time  but  a  few  objects  upon 
which  it  would  be  capable  of  operating. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  another  law  was  made,  by 
which  the  dominion  of  children  over  their  parents  was  extendi 
univenially  througlout  the  whole  popish  part  of  the  nation,  and 
every  child  of  every  popisli  parent  was  encouraged  to  come 
into  what  is  called  a  Court  of  Equity,  to  prefer  a  bill  against 
his  father,  and  compel  him  to  confess  upon  oath  the  quantity 
and  value  of  his  substance,  pecsonal  as  well  as  real,  of  what 
nature  soever,  or  howsoever  it  might  be  employed;  upon 
which  discovery  the  court  is  empowered  to  seize  upon  and 
allocate  for  the  immediate  maintenance  of  such  child  or  chil'^ 
dren,  any  sum  not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole  fortune ;  and 
as  to  their  future  establishment  on  the  death  of  thc^  father,  no 
limits  are  assigned ;  the  chancery  may,  if  it  things  fit,  take  the 
whole  property,  personal  as  well  as  real,  money,  stock  in  trade, 
jkc.  out  of  the  power  of  the  possessor,  and  secure  it  in  any  man- 
ner they  judge  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  act  has  not 
assigned  any  sort  of  limit  with  regard  to  the  quantity  which  is 
to  be  chai-ged,  or  given  any  direction  concerning  the  means  of 
charging  and  securing  it:  a  hyr  which  supersedes  all  pbser- 
Tation* 

But  the  law  is  still  more  extensive  in  its  provision;  because 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  parent,  tjiough  sworn,  might  by 
false  representations  evade  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  value 
of  his  estate,  a  new  bill  may  be  at  any  time  brought,  by  one, 
any,  or  all  of  the  children,  for  a  further  discover}'' ;  his  effects 
are  to  undergo  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  a  new  distribution  is  to  be 
made  in  consequence  of  it.  So  that  the  parent  has  no  security 
against  perpetual  inquietude,  and  the  reiteration  of  chancery 
suits,  but  by  (what  is  somewhat  difficult  for  human  nature  to 
comply  with)  fully  and  without  reserve  abandoning  his  whole 
property  to  the  disci  et ion  of  the  court,  to  be  disposed  of  in  &- 
vour  of  such  children. 

But  is  this  enough,  and  has  the  parent  purchased  his  repose 
by  such  a  surrender  ?  Very  far  from  it.  The  law  expressly  and 
▼ery  carefully  provides  tliat  he  shall  not ;  before  he  can  be  secure 
from  the  persecution  of  his  children,  it  requires  another  and 
^  9iKch  more  extraordinary  condity>n ;  th^  children  are  aiitboi^^ 
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kedy  if  ihej  can  find  that  tJieir  parent  has  hy  liis  industry  or 
otherwise  increased  the  value  of  his  property  since  tlieir  first 
bill,  to  bring  another,  compelling  a  new  account  of  the  value 
of  his  estate,  in  order  to  a  new  distribution  prQ]K)rtioned  to  the 
value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  new  bill  preferred.  They 
may  bring  such  bills,  toties  quoties^  upon  every  improvement  of 
his  fortune,  without  any  sort  of  limitation  of  time,  or  regard  to 
the  frequency  of  such  bills,  or  to  the  quantity  of  the  increase 
of  the  estate,  which  shall  justify  the  bringing  them.  This  act 
expressly  provides,  that  he  shall  have  no  respite  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  children,  but  by  totally  abandoning  all  thoughts 
of  improvement  and  acquisition. 

This  is  going  a  great  way,  surely ;  but  the  laws  in  question 
have  gone  much  further ;  not  satisfied  with  calling  upon  cUldren 
to  revolt  against  their  parents,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
substance,  there  are  cases  where  tlie  withdrawing  of  the  child 
from  his  father's  obedience  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  the 
child  himself;  Cor  if  the  wife  of  a  Roman  catholic  should 
choose  to  change  her  religion,  from  that  moment  she  deprives  her 
husband  of  all  management  and  direction  of  liis  children,  and  ev^n 
of  all  the  tender  satisfaction  which  a  parent  can  feel  in  theiriKH 
ciety,  and  which  is  the  only  indemnification  he  can  have  for  all 
bis  cares  and  sorrows ;  and  they  are  to  be  torn  for  ever,  at  tbo 
earliest  age,  from  his  house  and  family ;  for  the  lord  chancellor 
is  not  only  authorized,  but  he  is  strongly  required  to  take  away 
all  his  children  from  such  popish  parent,  to  appoint  where,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  whom  they  are  to  be  educated ;  and  the 
father  is  compelled  to  pay,  not  for  the  ransom,  but  for  the  de- 
privation of  his  children ;  and  to  furnish  such  a  sum  as  the  chan- 
cellor thinks  proper  to  appoint  for  their  education,  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  The  case  is  the  same  if  the  husband  should 
be  the  conformist ;  though  how  the  law  is  to  operate  in  this 
case  I  do  not  see.  For  the  act  expressly  says,  that  the  child 
shall  be  taken  from  such  popish  parent.  And  whilst  such  hus- 
band and  wife  cohabit,  it  will  be  imi)ossible  to  put  it  intOve^^e- 
cation  without  taking  the  child  from  one  as  well  as  from  the 
other  ;  and  then  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be,  that  if  either  hus- 
band or  wife  becomes  protestaut,  both  are  to  be  deprived  of 
tht'r  children. 

The  paternal  power  thus  being  wholly  abrogated,  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  last  regulation,  the  power  of  an  husband  over  hia 
vife  is  also  considerably  impaired ;  because  if  it  be  in  her  power 
whenever  she  pleases  to  subtract  the  children  from  liis protec- 
tion and  obedience,  she  herself  by  that  hold  inevitably  acquire9 
^  power  and  superiority  over  her  husband. 
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But  she  is  not  left  dependent  upon  this  oblique  influence ; 
for  if  in  any  marriage  settlement  the  husband  has  reserved  to 
bim  a  power  of  making  a  jointure,  and  he  dies  without  settling 
any,  her  conformity  executes  his  powers ;  and  executes  them 
in  as  large  extent  as  the  chancellor  thinks  fit.  The  husband 
is  deprived  of  that  coercive  power  over  his  wife  which  he  had 
in  his  hands,  by  the  use  he  might  make  of  the  discretionary 
power  reserved  in  the  settlement. 

But  if  no  such  power  had  been  reserved,  and  no  such  settle* 
ment  existed,  yet  if  the  husband  dies  leaving  his  conforming^ 
wife  without  a  fixed  provision  by  some  settlement  on  his  real 
estate,  his  wife  may  apply  to  chancery,  where  she  shall  be  allot- 
ted a  portion  from  his  leases  and  other  personal  estate,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  his  whole  clear  substance.  The  laws  in 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  tl>e  former,  have  presumed  that  the 
husband  has  omitted  to  make  all  the  provision  which  he  might 
have  done,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  her  religion.  If 
therefore  she  chooses  to  balance  any  domestic  misdemeanors  U> 
her  husband,  by  the  public  merit  of  conformity  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  the  law  will  suffer  no  plea  of  such  misdemeanors 
to  be  urged  on  the  husband's  part,  nor  proof  of  that  kind  to  be 
entered  into.  8he  acquires  a  provision  totally  independent  of 
bis  favour,  and  deprives  him  of  that  source  of  domestic  autho- 
rity which  the  common  law  had  left  to  him,  that  of  rewarding, 
or  punishing,  by  a  voluntary  distribution  of  his  effects,  what  in 
his  opinion  was  the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  his  wife. 

Thus  the  laws  stand  with  regard  to  the  property  already 
acquired,  to  its  mode  of  descent,  and  to  family  powers.  Now 
as  to  the  new  acquisition  of  real  property,  and  both  to  the 
acquisition  and  security  of  personal,  the  law  stands  thus : 

All  persons  of  that  persuasion  are  disabled  from  taking  or 
purchasing  directly,  or  by  a  trust,  any  lands,  any  mortgage 
upon  land,  any  rents  or  profits  from  land,  any  lease,  interest^ 
or  term  of  any  land ;  any  annuity  for  life  or  lives,  or  years,  or 
any  estate  whatsoever,  chargeable  upon  or  which  may  in  any 
manner  affect  any  lands. 

One  exception,  and  one  only,  fa  admitted  by  the  statutes,  to 
the  universality  of  this  exclusion,  viz.  a  lease  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  thirty-one  years.  But  even  this  privilege  is  charged 
with  a  prior  qualification  This  remnant  of  a  right  is  doublj 
curtailed  ;  Ist.  That  on  such  a  short  lease,  a  rent  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  full  improved  yearly  value  at  the  time  of  the 
making  it,  shall  be  reserv<>d  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  term ;  and  2dly,  It  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  lease  must  also  be  in  possession,  and  not  in  reversion*   If- 
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any  lease  is  made  exceeding  in  either  duration  or  talue,  and  in 
Die  smallest  degree,  the  above  limits,  the  whole  interest  is  for- 
feited, and  vested  ipso  facto  in  the  first  protestant  discoverer 
or  informer.  Tliis  discoverer,  thus  invested  with  the  proper- 
ty, is  enabled  to  sue  for  it  as  his  own  right.  The  courts  of 
law  are- not  alone  open  to  him,  he  may  (and  tliis  is  the  usual 
method)  enter  into  eitiier  of  the  courts  of  equity,  and  call  upon 
the  parties  and  those  whom  he  suspects  to  be  their  trustees, 
upon  oath  and  under  the  penalties  of  perjury,  to  discover 
against  themselves  the  exact  nature  and  value  of  their  estatei 
in  every  particular,  in  order  to  induce  their  foifeiture  on  the 
discovery.  In  such  suits  the  informer  is  not  liable  to  those 
delays  wiiich  the  ordinary  procedure  of  those  courts  throws 
into  the  way  of  the  justest  claimant,  nor  has  the  papist  the 
indulgence  which  he  allows  to  the  most  fraudulent  defendant ; 
that  of  plea  and  demurrer.  But  the  defendant  is  obliged  to 
answer  the  whole  directly  upon  oath.  The  rule  of  favores 
^mpliandi,  &c.  is  reversed  by  this  act,  lest  any  favour  should 
be  shown,  or  the  force  and  operation  of  the  law  in  any  part  of 
its  progress  be  enervated.  All  issues  to  be  tried  on  this  act, 
are  to  be  tried  by  none  but  known  protestants. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state  as  a  part  of  this  law,  what  has 
been  for  some  time  generally  understood  as  a  certain  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  act  had  expressly  provided,  that  a  ])apist 
could  possess  no  sort  of  estate  which  might  affect  land  (except 
as  before  excepted.)  On  this  a  diSSculty  did,  not  unnaturally, 
arise.  It  is  generally  known,  a  judgment  being  obtained. or 
acknowledged  for  any  debt  since  the  statute  of  W^stm.  2.  1(1 
£d.  I.  c.  li .  one  half  of  the  debtor's  land  is  to  be  delivered 
unto  the  creditor  until  the  obligation  is  satisfied,  under  a  writ 
called  Elegit,  and  this  writ  has  been  ever  since/  the  ordinary 
assurance  of  the  land,  and  the  great  foundation  of  general  cre- 
dit in  the  nation.  Alttiough  the  species  of  holding  under  this 
writ  is  not  s{)ecified  in  the  statute,  the  received  opinion,  though 
not  juridically  delivered,  has  been,  that  if  they  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  security,  because  it  may  create  an  estate 
however  precarious  in  land,  their  whole  debt  or  charge  is  for- 
feited, and  becomes  the  property  of  the  protestant  informer. 
Thus  you  observe,  first,  that  by  the  express  words  of  the  law, 
all  possibility  of  acquiring  any  species  of  valuable  property, 
in  any  sort  connected  with  land,  is  taken  away ;  and,  secondly, 
by  tlie  construction,  all  security  for  money  is  also  cut  off.  No 
security  is  left,  except  what  is  merely  personal,  and  which 
tlierefore  most  people  who  lend  money  would,  I  lielieve,  consi- 
der ai  none  at  all. 
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Under  this  head  of  the  acquisilioD  of  proiyer'ty,  the  lair 
meets  them  in  eveiy  road  of  iudiistiy,  and  in  its  direct  and 
cootequentialprovisious  throws  almost  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in 
their  way.  For  they  are  not  only  excluded  from  all  oflSces  in 
church  and  state,  wiiich,  thougli  a  just  and  necessary  provi* 
lion,  is  ;  et  no  small  restraint  in  the  acquisition  ;  but  they  are 
interdicted  from  tiie  army  and  the  law,  in  all  its  branches. 
This  point  is  carried  to  so  scrupulous  a  severity,  that  chamber 
practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing,  the  most  voluntary 
agency,  are  proiiibited  to  tliem,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
SDd  the  most  rigid  modes  of  inquisition.  Tiiey  have  gone  be- 
yond even  this;  for  every  barrister,  six  clerk,  attorney,  or  so* 
licitor,  is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  not  to  employ  persons 
tt  that  persuasion ;  no,  not  as  hackney  clerks,  at  the  misera- 
ble salary  of  seven  siiillings  a  week.  No  tradesman  of  that 
peniuasion  is  capable,  by  any  service  or  settlement,  to  obtain 
his  freedom  in  any  town  corporate ;  so  that  they  trade  and 
work  in  their  own  native  towns  as  aliens,  paying  as  such  quar^* 
terage  and  other  charges  and  impositions.  They  are  expressly 
forbidden,  in  wnatever  employment,  to  take  more  tban  two  ap- 
pjrentices,  except  in  the  linen  manufacture  only. 

In  every  state,  next  to  the  care  of  the  life  and  properties  of 
the  subject,  the  education  of  t!ieir  youth  has  been  a  subject  of 
attention.  In  the  Irish  laws  this  point  has  not  been  neglected. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  our  univer- 
•ities  need  not  be  informed  that  none  but  those  wlio  conform 
to  the  established  church  can  be  at  all  admitted  to  study  there, 
and  that  none  can  obtain  degrees  in  them  who  do  not  previously 
take  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and  declarations.  Lest  they  should  be 
enabled  to  supply  this  defect  by  private  academies  and  schools 
of  tiieir  own,  the  law  has  armed  itself  with  all  its  terrors  against 
such  a  practice.  Popish  schoolmasters  of  every  species  are 
proscribed  by  those  acts,  and  it  is  made  felony  to  teach  even 
in  a  urivate  family:  so  that  papists  are  entirely  excluded/from 
an  education  in  any  of  our  authorized  establishments  for  learn- 
ing at  home.  In  order  to  sliut  up  every  avenue  to  instruction* 
the  act  of  King  William  in  Ireland  has  added  to  this  restraint, 
by  precluding  them  from  all  foreign  education.  Tiiis  act  is 
worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  some  of 
ita  provisions.  Being  sent  for  education  to  any  popish  school 
or  college  abroad,  upon  conviction,  incurs  (if  the  party  sent 
has  any  estate  of  inheritance)  a  kind  of  unalterable  and  perpe- 
tual outlawry.  The  tender  and  incapable  age  of  such  a  per- 
son, his  natural  subjection  to  the  will  of  others,  his  necessary 
Tiqavoidable  ignorance  of  the  laws,  stands  for  nothing  in  his  fa- 
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TOur.  He  is  disabled  to  sue  in  law  or  equity ;  to  be  guardian, 
executor,  or  administrator :  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  anjr 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for 
ever,  and  he  forfeits  for  his  life  all  his  lands,  hereditaments,  offi- 
ces, and  estate  of  freehold,  and  all  trusts,  powers,  or  interests 
therein.  ' 

All  persons  concerned  in  sending  them  or  maintaining  them 
abroad,  by  the  least  assistance  of  money  or  otherwise,  are  in* 
volved  in  the  same  disabilities,  and  subjected  to  the  same  pe- 
nalties. 

The  mode  of  conviction  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  penal 
sanctions  of  this  act.  A  justice  of  peace,  upon  information 
that  any  child  is  sent  away,  may  require  to  be  brought  before 
him  all  persons  charged  or  even  suspected  of  sending  or  assist- 
ing, and  examine  them  and  other  persons  on  oath  concernii^ 
the  fact.  Kon  this  examination  he  finds  it  probable  that  the 
party  was  sent  contrary  to  this  act,  he  is  then  to  bind  over  the 
parties  and  witness,  in  any  sum  he  thinks  fit,  but  not  less  than 
two  hundred  pounds,  to  appear  and  take  their  trial  at  the  next 
quarter  sessions.  Here  the  justices  are  to  re-examine  evidence, 
until  they  arrive,  as  before,  to  what  shall  appear  to  them  ft 
probability.  For  the  rest,  they  resort  to  the  accused ; — if 
they  can  prove  that  any  person,  or  any  money,  or  any  bill  of 
exchange,  has  been  sent  abroad  by  the  party  accused,  they 
throw  the  proof  upon  him,  to  show  for  what  innocent  purposes 
it  was  sent ;  and  on  failure  of  such  proof,  he*is  subjected  to  all 
the  above-mentioned  penalties.  Half  the  forfeiture  is  given  to 
the  crown ;  the  other  half  goes  to  the  informer. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  mode  of  conviction 
not  only  concludes  the  party  has  failed  in  his  expurgatory  proof; 
but  it  is  sufficient  also  to  subject  to  the  penalties  and  iscapa- 
cities  of  the  law  the  infant  upon  whose  account  the  person  has 
been  so  convicted.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  law  has  not 
left  him  without  some  species  of  remedy  in  this  case,  appa^ 
rently  of  much  hardship,  where  one  man  is  convicted  upon 
evidence  given  against  another,  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
live :  for,  within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  return,  or  his  age  of 
twenty*one,  he  has  a  right  to  call  for  a  new  trial,  in  which  he  also 
is  to  undertake  the  negative  proof,  and  to  show,  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  he  has  not  been  sent  abroad  against  the  intention 
of  the  act.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  difficult  exculpation,  and 
demonstrates  his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  he 
forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  all  the  profits  of  his  lands 
incurred  and  received  before  such  acquittal ;  but  he  is  freed 
from  all  other  forfeitures,  and  from  all  subsequent  incapacities. 

VOL.  V.  I    ^^    ] 
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There  is  also  another  method  allowed  by  the  law  in  favour  i^ 
persona  under  such  unforlunate  circumstances,  as  in  the  former 
ease  for  their  innocence,  in  this  upon  account  of  their  expia^ 
lion;  if  within  six  months  after  their  return,  with  the  puncti* 
lious  i)bHervation  of  many  ceremonies,  they  conform  to  the  ea- 
tablisbed  church,  and  take  all  the  oaths  and  subscriptions,  the 
legislature,  in  consideration  of  the  kicapablc  age  in  which  they 
were  sent  abroad,  of  the  merit  of  their  early  conformity,  and 
to  encourage  conversions,  only  confiscates,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  whole  personal  estate,  and  the  profits  of  the  real ;  in  all 
other  respects,  restoring  and  rehabilitating  the  party^ 

Bo  far  as  to  property  and  education.  There  remain  some 
other  heads,  upon  wJiich  the  acts  have  changed  the  course  of 
the  common  law ;  and  fijrst,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  arms.  This,  though  one 
of  the  rights  by  the  law  of  nature,  yet  is  so  capable  of  abuses, 
that  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  make  some  regulations  concerning; 
Uiem  ;  and  many  wise  nations  have  thought  proper  to  set  se> 
veral  restrictions  on  this  right,  especially  temporary  oneSj^ 
with  regard  to  suspected  persons,  and  on  occasion  of  some  im* 
minent  danger  to  the  public  from  foreign  invasion  or  domestic 
commotions. 

But  provisions  in  time  of  trouble  proper  and  perhaps  neces- 
sary, may  become  in  time  of  profound  peace  a  scheme  of  ty- 
ranny. The  method  which  the  statute  law  of  Ireland  has  takea 
upon  this  delicate  article  is,  to  get  rid  of  all  dilEculties  at  once^ 
by  an  universal  prohibition  to  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  who  are  not  protestants,  of  using  or  keeping 
any  kind  of  weapons  whatsoever.  In  order  to  enforce  this  re- 
gulation, the  whole  spirit  of.  the  common  law  is  changed ;  very 
severe  penalties  are  enjoined ;  the  largest  powers  are  vested  iu 
the  lowest  magistrates.  Any  two  justices  of  peace,  or  magis- 
trates of  a  town,  with  or  without  information,  at  their  pleasure^ 
by  tlicmselves  or  their  warrant,  are  empowered  to  enter  and 
search  the  house  of  any  papist,  or  eveu  of  any  other  person 
whom  they  suspect  to  keep  such  arms  in  trust  for  them-  The 
only  limitation  to  the  extent  of  this  power-is,  that  the  search  .is^ 
to  be  made  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun;  but  even 
this  qualification  extends  no  farther  tlian  to  the  execution  of 
the  act  in  the  open  country  ;  for  in  all  cities  and  ttieir  suburbs, 
in  towns  corporate  and  market  towns,  they  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion, and  without  information,  break  open  houses,  and  institute 
Huch  search  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This  I  say  they 
may  do,  at  their  discretion,  and  it  seems  a  pretty  ample  power 
in  the  hands  of  such  maeiatrates*    However,  the  matter  doe» 
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by  T»  means  totally  rest  on  their  discretion.  Beside  the  dis- 
cretionary and  occasional  search,  the  statute  has  prescribed  one 
that  is  general  and  periodical.  It  is  to  be  made  annually,  by 
the  warrant  of  the  justices  at  their  midsumnaer  quarter  ses- 
sbns,  l>y  the  high  and  petty  constables,  or  any  others  whom 
they  may  authorize,  and  by  all  corporate  magistrates,  in  all 
houses  of  papists,  and  every  other,  where  they  suspect  arms  for 
the  use  of  such  persons  to  be  concealed,  with  the  same  powers, 
in  all  respects  which  attend  the  occasional  search.  The  whole 
of  this  regulation,  concerning  both  the  general  and  particular 
Search,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  legislature  which  was 
not  at  all  extravagantly  jealous  of  personal  liberty.  Not  trust- 
ing, however,  to  the  activity  of  the  magistrate  acting  officially, 
the  law  has  invited  all  voluntary  informers,  by  considerable 
rewards,  and  even  pressed  involuntary  informers  into  this  ser- 
vice by  the  dread  of  heavy  penalties.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter method,  two  justices  of  peace,  or  tlie  magistrate  of  any  cor- 
poration, are  empowered  to  summon  before  them  any  persona 
whatsoever,  to  tender  them  an  oath,  by  which  they  oblige  them 
to  discover  all  persons  who  have  any  arms,  concealed  contrary 
to  law.  Their  refusal  or  declining  to  appear,  or,  appearing* 
their  refusal  to  inform,  subjects  them  to  the  severest  penalties. 
If  peers  or  peeresses  are  summoned  (for  they  may  be  summon- 
ed by  the  bafliffof  a  corporation  of  sue  cottages)  to  perform 
this  honourable  service,  and  re&ise  to  inform,  the  first  oflbnce 
is  3(K){.  penalty ;  the  second  is  premunire,  that  is  to  say  impri- 
sonment for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods.  Persons  of 
an  inferior  order  are,  for  the  first  oflFence,  fined  30/.  for  the  se- 
cond, they  too  are  sul)|t,»cted  to  premunire.  So  far  as  to  involun- 
tary ;  now,  as  to  voluntary  informers,  the  law  entitles  them  to 
half  the  penalty  incurred  by  carrying  or  keeping  arms ;  for,  on 
<^onviction  of  this  offence,  tJie  penalty  upon  persons,  of  what- 
ever substance,  is  tiic  sum  of  50/.  and  a  year's  imprisonment, 
which  cannot  be  remitted  even  by  the  crown. 

The  only  exception  to  this  law,  is  a  license  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council  to  carry  arms,  which  by  its  nature 
is  extremely  limited,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  six 
persons  now  in  the  kingdom  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  it. 

There  remains,  after  tliis  system  concerning  property  and 
defence,  to  say  something  concerning  the  exercise  of  religion, 
which  is  carried  on  in  all  persuasions,  but  especially  in  the  Ro- 
mish, by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  law  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  ordered  all  popish  parsons  exercising 
ecrlesiasticai  jurisdiction,  all  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  and 
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all  priests  not  then  actually  in  parishes  and  to  be  registered, 
to  be  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  if  they  should  return  from 
exile,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Twenty  pounds 
reward  is  given  for  apprehending  them.  Penalty  on  lutrbour- 
iog  and  concealing. 

As  all  the  priests  then  in  being  and  registered  are  long  since 
d^d,  and  as  these  laws  are  made  pei'petual,  every  popish  priest 
is  liable  to  the  law.  The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  tole- 
rably complete  view  of  the  popery  laws  relative  to  property 
by  descent  or  acquisition,  to  education,  to  defence,  and  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  which  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Bystem,  and  of  tlic  subsequent  reflections  tliat  are  to  be  made 
iipon  it. 


CHAPTER  m, 

PART  I. 

The  system  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  religious  influence  on  the  public  is  made  to  operate 
upon  the  laws  concerning  property  in  Ireland,  is  in  its  nature 
very  singular,  and  differs,  I  apprehend,  essentially,  and  perhaps 
to  its  disadvantage,  from  any  scheme  of  religious  persecution 
now  existing  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  or  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  any  time  or  nation  with  which  history  has  made  us 
acquainted.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is 
unjust,  impolitic,  and  inefficacious ;  that  it  has  the  most  unhap- 
py influence  on  the  prosperity,  the  morals,  and  the  safety  of 
that  country ;  tliat  this  influence  is  not  accidental,  but  has 
flowed  as  the  necessary  and  direct  consequence  of  the  laws 
themselves,  first  on  account  of  the  object  which  they  aSect, 
and  next  by  the  quality  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  instruments 
they  employ.  Upon  all  these  points,  first  upon  the  general, 
and  then  on  the  particular,  this  question  will  be  considered, 
with  as  much  order  as  can  be  followed  in  a  matter  of  itself  as 
involved  and  intricate  as  it  is  important. 
'  The  first  and  most  capital  consideration,  with  regard  to  this, 
as  to  every  object,  is  the  extent  of  it ;  and  here  it  is  necessary^ 
to  premise,  this  system  of  penalty  and  incapacity  has  for  its 
object  no  small  sect  or  obscure  party,  but  a  very  numerous 
body  of  men — a  body  whicii  comprehends  at  least  two-thirds 
of  that  whole  nation }  it  amounts  to  2,800,000  souls,  a  number 
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sufficient  for  the  materials  constituent  of  a  great  people.  Now 
it  is  well  worthy  of  a  serious  and  dispassionate  examinatioo, 
whether  such  a  system,  respecting  such  an  object,  be  in  realitj 
agreeable  to  any  sound  principles  of  legislation,  or  any  autho- 
rized definition  of  law ;  for  it  our  reasons  or  practices  diflbr 
from  the  general  informed  sense  of  mankind,  it  is  Tery  mode- 
rate to  say  that  they  are  at  least  suspicious. 

This  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object  ought  to 
attend  us  through  the  whole  inquiry ;  if  it  does  not  always  af- 
fect the  reason,  it  is  always  decisive  on  the  importance  c^  the 
question.  It  not  only  makes  in  itself  a  more  leading  point,  bot 
complicates  itself  with  every  other  part  of  the  matter,  giving 
every  error,  minute  in  itself,  a  character  and  significance  from 
its  application :  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  per* 
petually  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  essay. 

In  the  making  of  a  new  law,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
the  legislator  to  see  that  no  injustice  be  done,  even  to  an  indi- 
vidual ;  for  there  is  then  nothing  to  be  unsettled,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  under  his  hands  to  mould  it  as  he  pleases  ;  and  if  he  finds 
it  un tractable  in  the  working,  he  may  abandon  it  without  incor^ 
ring  any  new  inconvenience.  But  in  the  question  concernii^ 
the  repeal  of  an  old  one,  the  work  is  of  more  difficulty  ;  be- 
cause laws,  like  houses,  lean  on  one  another,  and  the  operation  it 
delicate  and  should  be  necessary ;  the  objection,  in  such  a  case* 
ought  not  to  arise  from  the  natural  infirmity  of  human  institu- 
tions, but  from  substantial  faults  which  contradict  the  nature 
and  end  of  law  itself;  faults  not  arising  from  the  imperfecti<Hi» 
but  from  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  our  reason.  As  no 
legislators  can  regard  the  minima  of  equity,  a  law  may  in  some 
instances,  be  a  just  subject  of  censure,  without  being  at  all  an 
object  of  repeal.  But  if  its  transgressions  against  common 
right  and  the  ends  of  just  government  should  be  considerable 
in  their  nature  and  spreading  in  their  effects,  as  this  objection 
goes  to  the  root  and  principle  of  the  law,  it  renders  it  void  in 
its  obligatory  quality  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  determines  it 
as  the  proper  object  of  abrogation  and  repeal,  so  far  as  regards 
its  civil  existence.  The  objection  here  is,  as  we  observed,  by 
no  means  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law ;  it  is  on 
account  of  its  erroneous  principle ;  for  if  this  be  fundamental- 
ly wrong,  the  more  perfect  the  law  is  made,  the  worse  it  be- 
comes. It  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  properties  of  genuine 
law,  even  in  its  imperfections  and  defects.  The  true  weakness 
and  opprobrium  of  our  best  general  constitutions  is,  that  they 
cannot  provide  beneficially  for  every  particular  case,  and  thus 
fill,  adequately  to  their  inteutionsi  the  circle  of  universal  jus- 
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lice.  Bat  where  the  principle  is  faulty^  the  eironeons  part  of 
the  law  is  the  beneficial,  and  justice  only  finds  refuge  iii  those 
boles  and  comers  which  had  escaped  the  ragacity  and  inquisi- 
tion of  tlie  legislator.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  multitudei 
^an  never  be  a  thing  indifferent.  A  law  against  the  majority 
of  the  people,  is  in  substance  a  law  against  the  people  itself : 
its  extent  determines  its  invalidity ;  it  even  changes  its  cha- 
tucter  as  it  enlarges  its  operation:  it  is  not  particular  injustice, 
bat  general  oppression ;  and  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  ft 
private  hardship  which  might  be  borne,  but  spreads  and 
grows  up  into  the  unfortunate  importance  of  a  national  ca* 
lamity. 

Now,  as  a  law  directed  against  the  mass  of  the  nation  hfts 
fiot  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  institution,  so  neither  has  it  the 
authority :  for  in  all  forms  of  government  the  people  is  the 
true  legislator ;  and  whether  the  itnmediate  and  instrumental 
cause  of  the  law  be  a  single  person  or  many,  the  remote  and 
efficient  cause  is  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  actaal  of 
implied ;  and  such  consent  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  vali- 
diff .  To  the  solid  establishment  of  every  law  two  things  are 
essentially  requisite :  first,  a  proper  and  sufficient  famnan  powtt 
to  declare  and  modify  the  matter  of  the  law ;  and  next,  such  a 
fit  and  equitable  constitution  as  they  have  a  right  to  declare  and 
render  binding.  With  regard  to  the  first  requisite,  the  human 
authority,  it  is  their  judgment  they  give  up,  not  their  right. 
The  people,  indeed,  are  presumed  to  consent  to  whatever  the 
legislature  ordains  for  their  benefit ;  and  they  are  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  though  they  do  not  clearly  see  into  the  propriety  of  the 
iheans  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  that  desirable  end. 
This  they  owe  as  an  act  of  homage  and  just  deference  to  a  red- 
aon  which  the  necessity  of  government  has  made  superior  to  their 
own.  But  though  the  means,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  a  pub- 
lic advantage,  may  not  always  be  evident  to  the  understanding 
of  the  subject,  no  one  is  so  gross  and  stupid  as  not  to  distin- 
guish between  a  benefit  and  an  injury.  No  one  can  imagine 
then,  an  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  men,  not  from  favours, 
privileges  and  trusts,  but  from  the  <iommon  advantages  of  soci- 
ety, can  ever  be  a  thing  intended  for  their  good,  or  can  ever 
be  ratified  by  any  implied  consent  of  theirs.  If,  therefore,  at 
least  an  implied  human  consent  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
df  a  law,  such  a  constitution  cannot  in  propriety  be  a  tew 
at  all. 

*  But  if  we  could  suppose  that  such  8l  ratification  was  made. 
Hot  virtually,  but  actually;  by  the  people,  not  representa- 
tively, but  even  collectively ;  atill  it  would  be  mill  and  void. 
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They  have  no  right  to  make  a  law  prejudicial  to  the  whole 
coinmui)^tj»  even  though  the  delinquents,  in  making  such  aa 
act»  should  be  themselves  the  chief  sufferers  by  it ;  because  it 
would  be  made  against  the  principle  of  a  superior  law,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  community,  or  of  the  whole  race 
of  man,  to  alter — ^I  mean  the  will  of  him  who  gave  us  our  na- 
ture, and  in  giving  impressed  an  invariable  law  upon  it.  It 
would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  error  more  truly  stibversive  of 
mil  the  order  and  beauty,  of  all  the  peace  and  happmess  of  hu^ 
man  society,  than  the  position,  that  any  body  of  men  have  i^ 
right  to  make  what  laws  they  please ;  or  that  laws  can  derive 
any  authority  from  their  institution,  merely  and  independent  of 
the  quality  of  tlie  subject  matter.  No  arguments  of  policyi 
reason  of  state,  or  preservation  of  the  constitution,  can  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.  They  may  indeed  inv^ 
peach  the  frame  of  that  constitution ;  but  can  never  touch  thiK 
immoveable  principle.  This  seems  to  be  indeed  the  doctrine 
which  Hobbs  broached  in  the  last  century,  and  which  was  then 
80  frequently  and  so  ably  refuted.  Cicei*o  exclaims  with  the 
utmost  indignation  and  contempt  against  such  a  notion  ;^  he 
considers  it  not  only  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  atf 
illiterate  peasant ;  that  of  all  things  this  was  the  most  truly 
absurd,  to  &ncy  that  tfie  rule  of  justice  was  to  be  taken  bou^ 
the  constitutions  of  commonwealths,  or  that  laws  derived  their 
vithority  (rom  the  statutes  of  the  people,  the  edicts  of  princes, 
or  the  decrees  of  judges.  If  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  the 
black  letter  and  the  king's  arms  that  makes  the  law,  we  are  to 
look  for  it  elsewhere. 

In  reality  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  foundatbns  of  law; 
and  they  are  both  of  them  conditions  without  ii^hich  nothing, 
can  give  it  any  force ;  I  mean  equity  and  utility.  With  re- 
spect to*the  former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great  rule  of  equality 
which  is  grounded  upon  our  common  nature,  and  which  Philo, 
with  propriety  and  beauty,  calls  the  mother  of  justice.  All 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory;  they 
nay  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over 
the  substance  of  original  justice.  The  other  foundation  of  law, 
which  is  utility,  must  be  understood,  not  of  partial  or  lunited, 
bat  of  general  and  public  utility,  connected  in  the  same  man- 
ner with,  and  derived  directly  from,  our  rational  nature ;  for 

*  Cicero  de  Leg ibut,  lib.  piim.  15  et  16.  O  rem  di^am,  in  qu&  non  lujdo  docti, 
Wuai  etiaiii  agresirt  crubescaut !  Jam  vero  illud  iitulttsiuuum  existimare  omnia  juite 
«Me«  qpseadU  mnt  in  popuiorum  instituiis  aiit  legibuB,  &c.  Quod  si  populorum  juiti^ 
iiprincipum  decretii,  ri  senteutiis  judicum  jura  constituerentur,  jus  esset  latrocinarig 
Ja  •dnlterart,  joi  tcttameot*  fslta  suppoiure,  ti  liac  wCPragili  aut  tciitii  anlUtudiiiii 
inbarcotur. 
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anj  other  utility  majr  be  the  utility  of  a  robber,  but  cannot  be 
that  of  a  citizen ;  the  interest  of  the  domestic  enemy,  and 
not  that  of  a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  This  present 
equality  can  never  be  the  foundation  of  statutes  which  create 
an  artificial  difference  between  men,  as  the  laws  before  us  do, 
in  order  to  induce  a  consequential  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice.  Law  is  a  mode  of  human  action  respecting 
society,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  equity 
which  govern  every  private  action ;  and  so  Tully  considers  it 
in  his  offices,  as  the  only  utility  agreeable  to  that  nature;  unum 
debet  esse  omnibtis  proposituniy  tU  eadem  sU  tUUUas  nnius 
enjusq ;  ei  universarumj  qxiam  si  ad  se  quisq  ;  rapiaty  dissol- 
vehir  omnis  humana  consorlio. 

If  any  {proposition  can  be  clear  in  itself,  it  is  this ;  that  a  law 
which  shuts  out  from  all  secure  and  valuable  property  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  cannot  be  made  for  the  utility  of  the  party  so  excluded. 
This  therefore  is  not  the  utility  which  Tully  mentions.  But 
if  it  were  true  (as  it  is  not,)  that  the  real  interest  of  any  part 
of  the  community  could  be  separated  from  the  happiness  of 
the  rest ;  still  it  would  afford  no  just  foundation  for  a  statute 
providing  exclusively  for  that  interest  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  because  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  essence  of  law^ 
which  requires  that  it  be  made  as  much  as  possible  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  whole.  If  this  principle  be  denied  or  evade^p 
what  ground  have  we  left  to  reason  on  ?  We  must  at  once 
make  a  total  change  in  all  our  ideas,  and  look  for  a  new  defini- 
tion of  law.  Where  to  find  it,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss.  If 
we  resort  to  the  fountains  of  jurisprudence,  they  will  not  sup- 
ply us  with  |ny  that  is  for  our  purpose.  Jxis  (says  Paulus) 
jluribus  modis  dicitur ;  uno  modo^  cum  idf  quod  semper 
aquum  et  bonum  est^  Jus  dicitur ^  ut  est  Jus  naturale  ;  this 
sense  of  the  word  will  not  be  thought,  I  imagpe,  very  applica- 
ble to  our  penal  laws.  Aliero  modoy  quod  omnibus  aut  pluri- 
bus  in  unaquaq  ;  civitate  tUile  est  ui  est  Jus  civile.  Perhapa 
this  latter  will  be  as  insufficient,  and  would  rather  seem  a  cen- 
sure and  condemnation  of  the  popery  acts,  than  a  definition 
that  includes  them ;  and  there  is  no  other  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  digest;  neither  are  there  any  modern  writers  whose 
ideas  of  law  are  at  all  narrower. 

It  would  be  far  more  easy  to  heap  up  autliorities  on  this  ar- 
ticle, than  to  excuse  the  prolixity  and  tediousness  of  producing 
any  at  all  in  proof  of  a  point  which,  though  too  often  practi- 
cally denied,  is  in  its  theory  almost  self-evident.  For  Suaree, 
handling  this  very  question,  uirum  de  ratione  el  substantia 
Legis  esse  ut  propter  commune  bonum  feratury  does  not  hesi- 
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tite  a  xnomeDt,  finding  no  ground,  in  reason  or  authority,  to 
render  the  aflirmative  in  the  least  degree  disputable :  In  que»^ 
Hone  ergo  proposita  (says  he)  nulla  est  inter  aidlurres  contro* 
versia  ;  sed  omnium  commune  est  axioma  de  substantia  et  ra- 
tione  legis  esse  ut  pro  commitni  bono  feratur  ita  lU  propter 
Ulud  precipue  tradatur  /  having  observed,  in  another  place^ 
contra  omnem  rediiudinem  est  bonum  commune  ad  privatum 
ordinarej  seu  totum  ad  partem  propter  ipsum  referre.  Par- 
tiality and  law  are  contradictory  terms*  Neither  the  merits 
nor  the  ill  deserts,  neither  the  wealth  and  importance,  nor  the 
indigence  and  obscurity  of  the  one  part  or  of  the  other,  can 
make  any  alteration  in  tliis  fundamental  truth.  On  any  other 
scheme,  I  defy  any  man  living  to  settle  a  correct  standard^ 
which  may  discriminate  between  equitable  rule  and  the  most 
direct  tyranny.  For  if  we  can  once  prevail  upon  ourselves  to 
depart  from  the  strictness  and  integrity  of  this  principle,  in 
favour  even  of  a  considerable  party,  the  argument  will  hold  for 
one  that  is  ktrs  so ;  and  thus  we  shall  go  on,  narrowing  the 
bottom  of  public  right,  until  step  by  step  we  arrive,  though 
after  no  very  long  or  very  forced  deduction,  at  what  one  of 
•ur  poets  calls  the  enormous  faith ;  the  faith  of  the  many* 
created  for  the  advantage  of  a  single  person*  I  cannot  see  a 
glimmering  of  distinction  to  evade  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
ailege  any  reason  for  the  proscription  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
kin^om,  which  would  not  hold  equally  to  support,  under  pa- 
rallel circumstances,  the  proscription  of  the  whole. 

I  am  sensible  that  these  principles,  in  their  abstract  light, 
will  not  be  very  strenuously  opposed.  Reason  is  never  incon- 
venient but  when  it  comes  to  be  applied.  Mere  general  truths 
interfere  very  little  with  the  passions.  They  can,  until  they 
are  roused  by  a  troublesome  application,  rest  in  great  tran<* 
fuillity  side  by  side  with  tempers  and  proceedings  the  most 
directly  opposite  to  them.  Men  want  to  be  reminded,  who 
do  not  want  to  be  taught :  because  those  original  ideas  of  rec- 
titude to  which  the  mind  is  compelled  to  assent  when  they  are 
proposed,  are  not  always  as  present  to  it  as  they  ought  to  be. 
When  people  are  gone,  if  not  into  a  denial,  at  least  into  a  sort 
of  oblivion  of  those  ideas  ;  when  they  know  them  only  as  bar- 
ren speculations,  and  not  as  practical  motives  for  conduct,  it 
will  be  proper  to  press,  as  well  as  to  offer  them  to  the  under- 
standing ;  and  when  one  is  attacked  by  prejudices  which  aim 
to  intrude  themselves  into  the  place  of  law,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  vouch  and  call  to  warranty  those  principles  of  original 
justice  from  whence  alone  our  title  to  every  thing  valuable  id 
society  is  derived  ?  Can  it  be  thought  to  arise  from  a  superfliH 
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/mTHin  parade  or  displaying  general  and  uncontrovertedintx-^ 
jna^  that  we  uhoiild  revert  at  this  time  to  the  first  principlei- 
of  law,  when  we  liave  directly  under  our  consideration  a  whole 
body  of  statutes  which,  I  say,  are  so  many  contradictions, 
which  their  advocates  allow  to  be  so  many  exceptions  from 
tiiose  very  principles  ?  Take  them  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
•very  exception  from  the  original  and  fixed  rule  of  equality 
and  justice  ought  surely  to  l>c  very  well  authorized  in  the  rea- 
flon  of  their  deviation,  and  very  rare  in  their  use :  for  if  tliey 
should  grow  to  be  frequent,  in  what  would  they  differ  from  an 
abrc^tion  of  the  rule  itself?  By  becoming  thus  frequent,  they 
might  even  go  further ;  and  er^tablishing  themselves  into  a  prin- 
ciple, convert  the  rule  into  the  exception.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled that  this  is  not  at  all  remote  from  the  case  before  us, 
where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded  from  all  valu- 
able proi>erty ;  where  the  greatc!»t  and  most  ordinary  benefits 
of  society  are  conferred  as  privileges,  and  not  enjoyed  on  the 
footing  of  common  rights. 

The  clandestine  manner  in  which  tliose  in  power  carry  on^ 
sach  designs,  is  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  sense  they  inward- 
ly entertain  of  the  true  nature  of  their  proceedings.     Seldom 
is  the  title  or  preamble  of  the  law  of  the  same  import  with  the 
body  and  enacting  part ;  but  they  generally  place  some  other 
colour  uppermost,  which  differs  from  that  wliich  is  afterwards^ 
to  appear,  or  at  least  one  that  is  several  shades  fainter.     Thus 
the  penal  laws  in  question  are  not  called  laws  to  oblige  men 
baptized  and  educated  in  popery  to  renounce  their  religion  or 
their  property ;  but  are  called  laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popery ;  as  if  their  purpose  was  only  to  prevent  conversions  to 
that  sect,  and  not  to  persecute  a  million  of  people  already  en- 
gaged in  it.     But  of  all  the  instances  of  this  sort  of  legislative 
artifice,  and  of  the  principles  that  produced  it,  I  never  met 
with  any  wiiich  made  a  stronger  impression  on  me,  than  thatoT 
f^uis  XIV.   in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantjs.     That 
monarch  had,  when  he  made  that  revocation,  as  few  measures 
to  keep  with  public  opinion  as  any  man.     In  the  exercise  of 
the  most  unresisted  authority  at  home,  in  a  career  of  uninter 
rupted  victory  abroad,  and  hi  a  course  of  flattery  equal  to  th' 
circumstances  of  his  greatness  ;  in  both  these  particulars  b 
miglit  be  supposed  to  have  as  little  need  cis  disposition  to  re' 
dcr  any  sort  of  account  to  the  world  of  his  proceilure  towar 
his  subjects.     But  the  persecution  of  so  vast  a  body  of  men 
the  Hugonots,  was  too  strong  a  measure  even  for  the  law 
pride  and  power.     It  was  too  glaring  a  contradiction  even 
those  principles  upon  which  persecution  itself  is  support 
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Shocked  at  ilie  naked  attempt,  he  had  recourse,  for  a  palllatioii 
of  his  conduct,  to  an  iinkingly  denial  of  the  fact  which  made 
against  him.  In  the  preamble,  therefore,  to  his  act  of  revoca- 
tion, he  sets  forth,  that  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary,  as  the  object  of  it  (the  protestants  of  his  kingdom) 
were  then  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  The  refugees  in 
Holland  cried  out  against  this  misrepresentation.  They  assert- 
«ed,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  this  revocation  had  driven  two 
hundred  thousand  of  them  out  of  their  country  ;  and  that  thegr 
could  readily  demonstrate,  there  still  remained  six  hundred 
thousand  protestants  in  France.  If  this  were  the  fact  (as  it  was 
undoubtedly)  no  argument  of  policy  could  have  been  strong 
enough  to  excuse  a  measure  by  which  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  were  despoiled,  at  one  stroke,  of  so  many  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  Louis  XIV.  conferssed  by  this  sort  of  apology,  thaty 
if  Uie  number  had  been  large,  the  revocation  had  been  unjust* 
But,  after  all,  is  it  not  most  evident  that  this  act  of  injustice, 
which  let  loose  on  that  monarch  such  a  torrent  of  invective  and 
reproach,  and  whicli  threw  so  dark  a  cloud  over  ail  the  splen- 
•dour  of  a  most  illustrious  reign,  falls  far  short  of  the  case  in  Ire* 
iand  1  The  privileges  which  the  protestants  of  that  kingdom 
enjoyed  precedent  to  this  revocation,  were  far  greater  than  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  ever  aspired  to  under  a  contrary 
establishment.  The  number  of  their  suflferers,  if  considered  ab- 
solutely, is  not  half  of  ouis.  If  considered  relatively  to  the 
body  of  each  community,  it  is  iK)t  perhaps  a  twentieth  part. 
And  tlien  the  penalties  and  incapacities  which  grew  from  that 
revocation,  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  nature,  nor  so  certain  ia 
their  execution,  nor  so  ruinous  by  a  great  deal  to  ttie  civil  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  as  thoise  which  we  have  established  for  a 
perpetual  law  in  our  unhappy  country.  It  cannot  be  thought 
to  arise  from  affectation  that  I  call  it  so.  What  other  name 
can  be  given  to  a  country  whicli  contains  so  many  hundred 
thousands  of  human  creatures  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  servitude  ?  In  putting  this  parallel,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  can  stand  for  tJiis  short  time  very  clear  of  our  party 
distinctions.  If  it  were  enougii,  by  the  use  of  an  odious  and  un- 
popular word,  to  determine  the  question,  it  would  be  no  longer 
a  subject  of  rational  disquisition;  since  that  very  prejudice 
which  gives  these  odious  names,  and  wiiich  is  the  party  charged 
for  doing  so,  and  for  the  consequences  of  it,  would  tlien  become 
the  judge  also.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  not  a  f^  will 
be  found,  who  do  not  think  that  the  names  of  protestant  and 
papist  can  make  any  change  in  the  nature  of  essential  justice, 
^cb  men  will  not  allow  that  to  be  proper  treatment  to  the  oDe 
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of  these  deuomiuations,  which  would  be  cruelty  to  the  other ; 
and  which  converts  its  very  crime  into  the  instrument  of  its 
defence :  they  will  hardly  persuade  themselves,  that  what  wa|i 
bad  policy  in  France,  can  be  good  in  Ireland ;  or  that  what  was 
intolerable  injustice  in  an  arbitrary  monarch,  becomes,  only  by 
being  more  extended  and  more  violent,  an  equitable  procedure^ 
in  a  country  professing  to  be  governed  by  law.  It  is  however 
impossible  not  to  observe  with  some  concern,  that  there  are 
many  also  of  a  different  disposition;  a  number  of  persoM 
whose  minds  are  so  formed,  that  they  find  the  communion  of  re* 
ligion  to  be  a  close  and  an  endearing  tie,  and  their  country  to  be 
so  bond  at  all :  to  whom  common  altars  are  a  better  relation 
than  common  habitations  and  a  common  civil  interest ;  whose 
hearts  are  touched  with  the  distresses  of  foreigners,  and  are 
abundantly  awake  to  all  the  tenderness  of  human  feeling  on  such 
an  occasion,  even  at  the  moment  that  they  are  inflicting  the 
very  same  distresses,  or  worse,  on  their  fellow-citizens,  without 
the  least  sting  of  compassion  or  remorse.  To  commiserate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  suffering  innocently,  perhaps  meritorioos- 
Ijy  ^  generous,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  better  part  of  our  na*. 
ture — a  disposition  that  ought  by  all  means  to  be  cherished. 
But  to  transfer  humanity  from  its  natural  basis,  our  legitimate 
and  home-bred  connexions ;  to  lose  all  feeling  for  those  who 
have  grown  up  by  our  sides,  in  our  eyes,  of  the  benefit  of  whose 
cares  and  labours  we  have  partaken  from  our  birth ;  and  mere- 
triciously to  hunt  abroad  alter  foreign  affections ;  is  such  a  dis« 
arrangement  of  the  whole  system  of  our  duties,  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  benevolence  so  displaced  is  not  almost  the  same 
thing  as  destroyed,  or  what  effect  bigotry  could  have  produced 
that  is  more  fatal  to  society.  Thb  no  one  can  help  observing, 
who  has  seen  our  doors  kindly  and  bountifully  thrown  open  to 
foreign  sufferers  for  conscience,  whilst  through  the  same  ports 
were  issuing  fugitives  of  our  own,  driven  from  their  country  for 
a  cause  which  to  an  indifferent  person  would  seem  to  be  exactly 
siqiilar,  whilst  we  stood  by,  without  any  sense  of  inipropriety  of 
this  extraordinary  scene,  accusing,  and  practising  injustice.— « 
For  my  part,  there  is  no  circumstance,  in  ajl  the  contradictions 
of  our  most  mysterious  nature,  that  appears  to  be  more  humili* 
ating  than  the  use  we  are  disposed  to  make  of  those  sad  exam- 
ples, which  seem  purposely  marked  for  our  correction  and  im- 
provement. Every  instance  of  fury  and  bigotry  in  other  men, 
'  one  should  think,  would  naturally  fill  us  with  an  horror  of  thai 
disposition:  the  effect,  however,  is  directly  contrary.  We  are 
inspired,  it  is  true,  with  a  very  sufficient  hatred  for  the  party, 
but  with  no  detestation  at  all  of  the  proceeding.    Nay,  we  aro 
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apt  to  urge  our  dislike  of  such  measures,  as  a  reason  for  imitate 
ing  them ;  and  by  an  almost  incredible  absurdity,  because  some 
powers  have  destroyed  their  country  by  their  persecuting  spi- 
rit, to  argue  that  we  ought  to  retaliate  on  tliem  by  destroying 
our  own.  Such  are  the  effects,  and  such  I  fear  has  been  the 
intention,  of  those  numberless  books,  which  are  daily  printed 
and  industriously  spread,  of  the  persecutions  in  other  countries 
and  other  religious  persuasions.  These  observation's,  which  are 
a  digression,  but  hardly  I  think  can  be  considered  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  subject,  have  detained  us  some  time ;  we  will 
now  come  more  directly  to  our  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown,  I  hope  with  sufficient  evidence,  that  a 
constitution  against  the  interest  of  tlie  many,  is  ratlier  of  the 
nature  of  a  grievance  than  a  law :  that  of  all  grievances  it  is  the 
most  weighty  and  important ;  that  it  is  made  witliout  due  au- 
thority, against  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, against  the  opinions  of  all  the  great  lights  in  that  science  ; 
and  that  such  is  the  tacit  sense  even  of  those  who  act  in  the 
most  contrary  manner.  These  points  are  indeed  so  evident, 
that  I  apprehend  the  abettors  of  the  penal  system  will  ground 
their  defence  on  an  admission,  and  not  on  a  denial  of  them.— 
They  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  protestant  rel^ion 
is  a  thing  beneficial  for  the  whole  community,  as  well  in  its  civil 
interests,  as  in  those  of  a  superior  order.  From  thence  they 
will  argue,  that  the  end  being  essentially  beneficial,  the  means 
become  instrumentally  so ;  that  these  penalties  and  incapaci* 
ties  are  not  final  causes  of  the  law,  but  only  a  discipline  to  bring 
over  a  deluded  people  to  their  real  interest ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  harsh  in  their  operation,  they  will  be  plea- 
sant in  their  effects ;  and  be  they  what  they  will,  they  cannot . 
be  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  hardship,  as  it  is  in  the' 
power  of  the  sufferer  to  free  himself  when  he  pleases ;  and  that» 
only  by  converting  to  a  better  religion,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
embrace,  even  though  it  were  attended  with  all  those  penalties 
from  whence  in  reality  it  delivers  him :  if  he  suffers,  it  is  his 
own  fiiult;  volenti  rum  fit  injuria, 

I  shall  be  very  short,  without  being,  I  think,  the  less  satis- 
factory, in  my  answer  to  these  topics,  because  they  never  caa 
be  or^d  from  a  conviction  of  their  validity ;  and  are  indeed  only 
the  usual  and  impotent  struggles  of  those,  who  are  unwilling  to 
abandon  a  practice  which  they  are  unable  to  defend.  First 
then  I  observe,  that  if  the  principle  of  their  final  and  beneficial 
intention  be  admitted  as  a  just  ground  for  such  proceedings, 
there  never  was,  in  the  blameable  sense  of  the  word,  nor  never 
can  be  such  a  thing,  as  a  religious  persecution  in  the  worldt 
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Such  an  intention  is  pretended  by  all  men ;  who  all  not  only 
insist  that  their  religion  has  the  sanction  of  heaven,  but  is  like- 
wise, and  for  that  reason,  the  best  and  most  convenient  to  humas 
society.     All  religious  [persecution,  Mr.  Bayle  well  observes,  is 

founded  upon  a  miserable  petUio  principiu  You  are  wrong ; 
am  right ;  you  must  come  over  to  me,  or  yon  must  suffer. 
L^t  me  add,^that  the  great  inlet,  by  which  a  colour  for  oppres- 
sion has  entered  into  the  world,  is  by  one  man's  pretending  to 
determine  concerning  the  happiness  of  another,  and  by  claim- 
ing a  right  to  use  what  means  he  thinks  proper  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  it.  it  is  the  ordinary  and  trite  sophism  of 
<^pression.  But  there  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility 
IB  the  human  understanding,  as  to  make  us  capable  of  being 
persuaded  that  men  can  possibly  mean  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  whole  society,  by  rendering  miserable  for  a  century  toge- 
ther the  greater  part  of  it ;  or  that  any  one  has  such  a  rever- 
lionary  benevolence  as  seriously  to  intend  the  remote  good  g£  a 
late  posterity,  who  can  give  up  the  present  enjoyment  which 
every  honest  man  must  have  in  the  happiness  of  bis  contempo- 
nries.  Every  body  is  satisfied  that  a  conservation  and  secure 
-enjoyment  of  our  natural  rights  is  the  great  and  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  civil  society ;  and  that  therefore  all  forms  whatsoever  of 
^vernment  are  only  good  as  tliey  are  subservient  to  that  pur- 
pose, to  which  they  are  entirely  subordinate.  Now,  to  aim  at 
the  establislunent  of  any  form  of  government,  by  sacrificing 
what  is  the  substance  of  it ;  to  take  away,  or  at  least  to  suspend 
the  rights  of  nature,  in  order  to  an  approved  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  them ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  about  which  men  must 
dispute  for  ever,  to  postpone  those  things  about  which  they  have 
ild  controversy  at  all,  and  tills  not  in  minute  and  subordinate, 
but  large  and  principal  objects ;  is  a  procedure  as  preposterous 
and  absurd  in  argument,  as  it  is  oppressive  and  cruel  in  its  ef- 
fects :  for  tlie  protestant  religion,  nor  (I  speak  it  with  reverence, 
I  am  sure)  the  truth  of  our  conunon  Christianity,  is  not  so  clear 
4b  this  pro})08ition ;  that  all  men,  at  least  the  majority  of  men 
in  the  society,  ought  to  eujoy  the  common  advantages  of  it. 
Tou  fall,  therefore,  into  a  double  error ;  first,  you  incur  a  certain 
mischief  for  an  advantage  which  is  comparatively  problematical, 
«ven  though  you  were  sure  of  obtaining  it ;  secondly,  whatever 
the  pro[)06ed  advantage  may  be,  were  it  of  a  certain  nature,  the 
attamment  of  it  is  by  no  means  certain ;  and  such  deep  gaming, 
for  stakes  so  valuable,  ought  not  to  be  admitted :  the  risk  is  ef 
too  much  consequence  to  society.  If  no  other  country  fur- 
nished examples  of  this  risk,  yet  our  laws  and  our  country  is 
enough  fully  to  demonstrate  the  iact ;  Ireland,  after  almost  a 
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eenfury  of  persecution,  is  at  this  hour  full  of  penalties  and  fuIF 
ef  papists.  This  is  a  point  which  would  lead  us  a  great  way ; 
but  it  is  only  just  touched  here,  having  much  to  say  upon  it  iB 
its  proper  place.  So  that  you  have  incurred  a  certain  and  an 
immediate  inconvenience,  for  a  remote  and  for  a  doubly  uncer- 
tain benefit.  Thus  far  as  to  the  argument  which  would  sanctify 
the  injustice  of  these  laws,  by  the  benefits  which  they  proposed 
to  arise  from  them,  and  as  to  that  liberty  which,  by  their  poli- 
tical chemistry,  was  to  be  extracted  out  of  a  system  of  op- 
pression. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  that  the  objects  of  these  htwt 
suffer  voluntarily ;  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  insult  rather  timn 
an  argument.  For  beside  that  it  totally  annihilates  every  cha« 
racteristic,  and  therefore  every  faulty  idea  of  persecution,  just 
as  the  former  does ;  it  supposes,  what  is  false  in  fact,  that  it  is 
in  a  man's  moral  power  to  change  his  religion  whenever  his  con- 
venience requires  it.  If  he  be  beforehand  satisfied  that  your 
opinion  is  better  than  his,  he  will  voluntarily  come  over  to  j€fQf 
and  without  compulsion ;  and  then  your  law  would  be  unneces- 
sary ;  but  if  he  is  not  so  convinced,  he  must  know  that  it  is  fab 
duty  in  this  point  to  sacrifice  his  interest  here  to  his  opinion  of 
his  eternal  happiness,  else  he  could  have  in  reality  no  religion 
at  all.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  as  your  law  would  be  un- 
necessary; in  the  latter,  it  would  be  persecuting;  that  is,  i€ 
would  put  your  penalty  and  his  ideas  of  duty  in  the  oppo^ 
scsdes ;  which  is,  or  I  know  not  what  is^  the  precise  idea  of 
persecution.  If  then  you  require  a  renunciation  of  his  con- 
science, as  a  preliminary  to  his  admission  to  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety ;  yott  annex,  morally  speaking,  an  impossible  condition  to 
it.  In  this  case,  in  the  language  of  reason  and  jurisprudence 
the  condition  would  be  void,  and  the  gift  absolute ;  as  the  prac-' 
tice  runs,  it  is  to  establish  the  condition,  and  to  withliold  the 
benefit.  The  suffering  is  then  not  voluntary.  And  I  never 
heard  any  other  argument,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  laws  and 
the  good  of  human  society,  urged  in  favour  of  those  pnoscr^ 
tive  statutes,  except  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned* 


CHAPTER  III. 
PART  II. 


Ths  second  head  upon  which  I  propose  to  consider  those 
statntes,  with  regard  to  their  object,  and  which  is  the  n^xt  in 
iKiporUince  to  the  magnitude,  find  of  almost  equal  concern  in 
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the  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  these  laws,  is  its  possession.    It 
is  proper  to  recollect,  that  this  religion  which  is  so  persecuted 
ID  its  members,  is  the  old  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  once 
established  religion  of  the  state ;  the  very  same  which  had  for 
centuries  received  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  the  laws, 
and  from  which  it  would  at  one  time  have  been  highly  penal  to 
have  dissented.    In  proportion  as  mankind  has  become  enlight- 
ened, the  idea  of  religious  persecution,  under  any  circumstances, 
has  been  almost  universally  exploded  by  all  good  and  thinking 
men.     The  only  faint  shadow  of  difficulty  which  remains^  is 
concerning  the  introduction  of  new  opinions.     Experience  has 
shown,  that  if  it  has  been  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  it 
has  not  been  always  conducive  to  the  peace  of  society.  Though 
a  new  religious  sect  should  even  be  totally  free  in  itself  from 
any  tumultuous  and  disorderly  zeal,  which  however  is  rarely  the 
case,  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  resistance,  from  the  estab- 
lishment in  possession,  productive  of  great  disorders ;  and  thus 
becomes,  innocently  indeed,  but  yet  very  certainly,  the  cause  of 
the  bitterest  dissentions  in  the  commonwealth.    To  a  mind  not 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  gospel, 
a  preventive  persecution,  on  such  principles,  might  come  recom- 
iQended  by  strong  and  apparently  no  immoral  motives  of  po- 
licy, whilst  yet  the  contagion  was  recent,  and  had  laid  hold  but 
on  a  few  persons.     The  truth  is,  these  politics  are  rotten  and 
hollow  at  bottom,  as  all  that  are  founded  upon  any,  however 
minute  a  degree,  of  positive  injustice,  must  ever  be.  But  they 
are  specious,  and  sufficiently  so  to  delude  a  man  of  sense  and  of 
integrity.     But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate by  violence  a  wide-spreading  and  established  religious 
opinion.     If  the  people  are  in  an  error,  to  inform  them  is  not 
only  fair,  but  charitable ;  to  drive  them,  is  a  strain  of  the  most 
manifest  injustice.    If  not  the  right,  tlie  presumption  at  least  is 
ever  on  the  side  of  possession.     Are  they  mistaken  ?  if  it  does 
not  fully  justify  them,  it  is  a  great  alleviation  of  guilt,  which 
may  be   mingled  with   their  misfortune,    that  the   error   is 
none  of  their  forging ;  that  they  received  it  on  as  good  a  foot- 
ing as  tliey  can  receive  your  laws  and  your  legislative  autliori- 
ty,  because  it  was  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 
The  opinion  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  principle  is  undoubted- 
ly right;  and  you  punish  them  for  acting  upon  a  principle 
which,  of  all  others,  is  perhaps  the  most  necessary  for  preserve 
ing  society,  an  implicit  admiration  and  adherence  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  their  forefathers. 

If  indeed  the  legislative  authority  was  on  all  hands  admitted 
ta  be  the  ground  of  religious  persuasion,  I  should  readily  allow 
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that  dissent  would  be  rebellion.  In  this  case  it  would  make  no 
diflerence,  whether  the  opinion  was  sucked  in  with  the  milk, 
or  imbibed  yesterday  :  because  the  same  legislative  authority 
which  had  settled,  could  destroy  it,  witli  all  the  power  of  a 
Creator  over  his  creature.  But  this  doctrine  is  universally 
disowned,  and  for  a  very  plain  reason.  Religion,  to  have  any 
force  on  men's  understandings,  indeed  to  exbt  at  all,  must  be 
supposed  paramount  to  laws,  and  independent  for  its  substance 
upon  any  human  institution.  Else  it  would  be  the  absurdest 
thing  in  the  world;  an  acknowledged  cheat.  Religion  therd^ 
fore  is  not  believed  because  the  laws  have  established  it ;  but 
it  is  established  because  the  leading  part  of  the  community 
have  previously  believed  it  to  be  true.  As  no  water  can  rise 
higher  than  its  spring,  no  establishment  can  have  more  autho- 
rity than  it  derives  from  its  principle ;  and  the  power  of  the 
government  can  with  no  appearance  of  reason  go  further  co« 
ercively,  than  to  bind  and  hold  down  those  who  have  once  con* 
sented  to  their  opinions.  The  consent  is  the  origin  of  the 
whole.  If  they  attempt  to  proceed  further,  they  disown  the 
foundation  upon  which  their  own  establishment  was  built,  and 
they  claim  a  religious  assent  upon  mere  human  authority; 
which  has  been  just  now  shown  to  be  absurd  and  preposterous^ 
and  which  they  in  fact  confess  to  be  so. 

However,  we  are  warranted  to  go  thus  far.  The  people  ot 
ten  actually  do  (and  perhaps  they  cannot  in  general  go  better) 
take  their  religion,  not  on  the  coercive,  which  is  impossible^ 
but  on  the  influencing  authority  of  their  governors,  as  wise  and 
informed  men.  But  if  they  once  take  a  religion  on  the  word 
of  the  state,  they  cannot  in  common  sense  do  so  a  second 
time,  unless  they  have  some  concurrent  reason  for  it.  The 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  wisdom  is  shook  by  your  change* 
You  confess  that  you  have  been  wrong ;  and  yet  you  would 
pretend  to  dictate  by  your  sole  authority ;  whereas  you  disen- 
gage the  mind  by  embarrassing  it.  For.  why  should  I  prefer 
your  opinion  of  to-day  to  your  persuasion  of  yesterday  ?  If  we 
must  resort  to  prepossessions  for  the  ground  of  opinion,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  man  rather  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  times 
passed,  whose  weakness  is  not  before  his  eyes,  than  to  the  pre- 
sent, of  whose  imbecility  he  has  daily  experience.  Venera- 
tion of  antiquity  is  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  When  there* 
fore  an  establishment  would  persecute  an  opinion  in  possession, 
it  sets  against  it  all  the  powerful  prejudices  of  human  nature. 
It  even  sets  its  own  authority,  when  it  is  of  most  weight,  against 
itself  in  tliat  very  circumstance  in  which  it  must  necessarily 
bave  the  least ;  and  it  opposes  the  stable  prejudice  of  time 
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against  a  new  opiniou  founded  on  mulabiiily ;  a  consideration* 
tSat  must  render  compulsion  in  such  a  case  the  more  grievous^ 
as  there  is  no  security  that  when  the  mind  is  settled  in  the  new- 
opinion,  it  may  not  be  obliged  to  give  place  to  one  that  is  still 
iiewer,  or  even  to  a  return  of  the  old.  But  when  an  antient 
establishment  begins  early  to  persecute  an  innovation,  it  stands 
upon  quite  other  grounds,  and  it  has  all  the  prejudices  and 
presumptions  on  its  side.  It  puts  its  own  authority,  not  only 
of  compulsion,  but  prei)ossession,  the  veneration  of  passed 
age;  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  present  time,  against  tlie 
opinion  only  of  a  private  man,  or  set  of  men.  If  tliere  he  no 
reason,  there  is  at  least  some  consistency  in  its  proceedhigs* 
Commanding  to  constancy,  it  doe»  nothing  but  that  of  which 
it  Bets  an  example  itself.  But  an  opinion  at  once  new  and 
persecuting,  is  a  monster:  because,  in  the  very  instant  in 
which  it  takes  a  liberty  of  change,  it  does  not  leave  to  you 
even  a  liberty  of  perseverance. 

Is  then  no  improvement  to  be  brou^it  into  society  ?  Un- 
doubtedly ;  but  not  by  compulsion — but  by  encouragement — 
but  by  countenance — favour — privileges,  which  are  power- 
ful, and  are  lawful  instruments.  The  coercive  authority  of  the 
«tate  is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  its  existence*  To  this 
belongs  the  whole  order  of  criminal  law.  It  considers  as  crimes 
(that  is,  the  object  of  punishment)  trespasses  against  those 
rules  for  which  society  wa&  instituted.  The  law  punishes  de- 
linquents, not  because  they  are  not  good  men;  but  because 
they  are  intolerably  wicked.  It  does  bear,  and  must,  witli 
the  vices  and  tlie  follies  of  men,  until  they  actually  strike  at 
the  root  of  order.  This  it  does  in  things  actually  moral.  In 
all  matters  of  speculative  improvement,  the  case  is  stronger, 
even  where  the  matter  is  properly  of  human  cognizance.  But 
to  consider  an  averseness  to  improvement,  the  not  arriving  at 
{lerfection,  as  a  crime,  is  against  all  tolerably  correct  jurispru- 
dence ;  for  if  the  resistance  to  improvement  should  be  great 
and  any  way  general,  they  would  in  effect  give  up  the  necessa- 
ry and  substantial  part,  in  favour  of  the  perfection  and  the 
tinishing. 

But,  say  the  abettors  of  our  penal  laws,  this  old  possessed 
superstition  is  such  in  its  principles,  that  society,  on  its  gene- 
ral principles,  cannot  subsist  along  with  it.  Could  a  man  think 
such  an  objection  possible,  if  he  had  not  actually  heard  it 
made  ?  an  objection  contradicted  not  by  hypothetical  reason- 
ings) but  the  clear  evidence  of  the  most  decisive  facts ;  society 
not  only  exists^  but  flourishes  at  this  hour  with  tiiis  supersti- 
tion, in  many  countries,  under  every  form  of  government :  ix^^ 
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-fbome  established,  in  some  tolerated ;  in  others,  upon  an  eqaal 
footing.  And  was  there  no  civil  society  at  all  in  these  king- 
doms before  the  reformation  7  To  say  it  was  not  as  well  consti- 
tuted as  it  ought  to  l)e,  is  saying  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose ; 
for  that  assertion  evidently  regards  improvement,  not  exist* 
ence.  It  certainly  jdid  then  exist ;  and  it  as  certainly  then 
was  at  least  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  a  very  great  part  of 
society,  as  what  we  have  brought  in  the  place  of  it:  which 
is  indeed  a  great  blessing  to  those  who  have  profited  of  the 
change ;  but  to  all  the  rest,  as  we  have  wrought,  that  h  by 
blending  general  persecution  with  partial  reformation,  it  is  the 
▼ery  reverse.  We  found  Hie  people  heretics  and  idolaiters^ 
we  have,  by  way  of  improving  their  condition,  rendered  theitt 
slaves  and  beggars ;  they  r^tnain  in  all  the  misfortune  of  their 
old  errors,  and  all  the  superadded  misery  of  their  recent  pun- 
ishment. They  ^were  happy  enough,  in  their  opinion  at  least, 
before  the  change  :  what  benefits  society  then  had,  they  par- 
took of  them  all.  They  are  now  excluded  from  those  bene* 
fits  ;  and  so  far  as  civil  society  comprehends  them,  and  as  we 
have  managed  the  matter,  our  persecutions  are  so  far  from  be- 
ing necessary  to  its  existence,  that  our  very  reformation  i% 
made  in  a  degree  noxious.  If  this  be  improvement,  truly  | 
know  not  what  can  be  called  a  depravation  of  society. 

But  as  those  who  argue  in  this  manner  are  perpetually  shift- 
ing the  question,  having  begun  with  objecting,  iuiorder  to  give  a 
fair  and  public  colour  to  their  scheme,  to  a  toleration  of  those 
opinions  as  subversive  of  society  in  general ;  they  will  surely 
end,  by  abandoning  the  broad  part  of  the  argument,  and  at- 
tempting to  show  that  a  toleration  of  them  is  inconsistent  with 
the  established  government  among  us.  Now,  though  this  po- 
sition be  in  reality  as  untenable  as  the  other,  it  is  not  altogether 
such  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  All  I  shall  here  olyerve, 
IS,  that  those  who  l&y  it  down,  little  consider  what  a  wound 
they  are  givin:;  to  that  establishment  for  which  they  pretend  so 
much  zeal.  Iloweft'er,  as  this  is  a  consideration  not  of  general 
justice,  but  of  particular  and  national  policy,  and  as  1  have  re- 
served a  place  expressly,  where  it  will  undergo  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, 1  shall  not  here  embarrass  myself  with  it ;  -being  re- 
solved to  preserve  all  the  order  in  my  power  in  the  examination 
of  this  important  melancholy  subject. 

However,  before  we  pass  from  this  point  concerning  possea- 
fiion,  it  will  be  a  relaxation  of  the  mind,  not  wholly  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  extraordinary  policy 
which  has  been  held  with  regard  to  religion  in  that  kingdom, 
Jroni  the  time  our  ancestors  took  possession  of  it.     The  roost 
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able  aBtiquaries  are  of  opinion,  and  archbishop  Usher,  whom  I 
reckon  amons^st  the  first  of  them,  has  I  think  shown,  that  a  re- 
ligion not  very  remote  from  the  present  protestant  persuasion, 
waa  that  of  the  Irish,  before  the  union  of  that  kingdom  to  tho 
crown  of  England.  If  this  was  not  directly  the  fact,  this  at 
least  seems  very  probable,  tlrat  papal  authority  was  much  lower 
in  Ireland  than  in  other  countries.  This  union  was  made  un* 
der  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  grant  of  pope  Adrian,  in  order 
tint  the  church  of  Ireland  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  ser- 
vitude with  those  that  were  nearer  to  his  see.  It  is  not  very 
wonderful  that  an  ambitious  monarch  should  make  use  of  any 
pretence  in  his  way  to  so  consideipible  an  object.  What  is  ex* 
traordinary  is,  that  for  a  very  long  time,  even  quite  down  to 
the  reformation,  and  in  their  most  solemn  acts,  the  kings  of 
England  foimded  their  title  wholly  on  this  grant ;  they  called 
for  obedience  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  on  principles  of 
subjection,  but  as  vassals  and  mesne  lords  between  them  and 
the  popes,  and  they  omitted  no  measure  of  force  or  policy  to 
eBtablish  that  papal  authority,  and  all  the  distinguishing  articles 
of  religion  connected  witli  it,  and  to  make  it  take  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  to  crowd  instances  unnecessary, 
I  shall  select  two ;  one  which  is  in  print,  the  other  on  record ; 
the  one  a  treaty,  the  other  an  act  of  parliament.  The  first  is 
the  submission  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  Richard  II.  mentioned 
by  Sir  John  Davis.  In  this  pact,  they  bind  themselves  for  the 
future,  to  preserve  peace  and  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, under  certain  pecuniary  penalties ;  but  what  is  remarka- 
ble, these  fines  were  all  covenanted  to  be  paid  into  the  apostoli- 
cal chamber,  supposing  the  pope  as  the  superior  power,  whose 
peace  was  broken,  and  whose  majesty  was  violated,  in  disobey- 
ing his  governor.  By  this  time,  so  fai'  as  regarded  England, 
the  kings  had  extremely  abridged  the  papal  power  in  many  ma- 
terial particulars ;  they  had  passed  the  statute  of  provisors ; 
the  statute  of  premunire ;  and  indeed  struck  out  of  the  papal 
authority  all  things  at  least  that  seemed  to  infringe  on  their 
temporal  independence.  In  Ireland,  however,  their  proceeding 
was  directly  the  reverse:  there  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
exalt  it  at  least  as  high  as  ever.  For  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  the  following  short  but  very  explicit  act  of 
parliament  w^is  passed ; 
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IV  Ed.  Cap.  3. 

An  act  whereby  letters  patents  of  pardon  from  the  King 
to  those  that  sue  to  Rome  for  certain  benefices,  is  void. 
Rot.  Pari. 

Item.  At  the  request  of  the  commons  it  is  ordeyned  and 
established,  by  authority  of  the  said  parliament,  that  all  maner 
letters  patents  of  the  king,  of  pardons  or  {mrdon  granted  by  the 
king,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  any  provisor,  that  claim  anjT 
title  by  the  bulls  of  the  pope  to  any  maner  benefices,  where  at 
the  time  of  the  impetrating  of  the  said  bulls  of  provision,  the 
benefice  is  full  of  an  incumbent,  that  then  the  said  letters  pa- 
tents of  pardon  or  pardons  be  void  in  law  and  of  none  effect. 

^F  "Ir  ^  tRF  nr  ^  tTF  tt  "WF 

When  by  every  expedient  of  force  and  policy,  by  a  war  of 
some  centuries,  by  extirpating  a  number  of  the  old,  and  by 
bringing  in  a  number  of  new  people  full  of  those  opinions,  and 
intending  to  propagate  them,  they  had  fully  compassed  thdr 
object,  they  suddenly  took  another  turn ;  commenced  aB  oppo* 
site  persecution,  made  heavy  laws,  carried  on  mighty  warSy 
inflicted  and  suffered  the  worst  evils,  extirpated  the  mass  of  the 
old,  brought  in  new  inhabitants ;  and  they  continue  at  this  day 
an  oppressive  system,  and  may  for  four  hundred  years  to  come, 
to  eradicate  opinions,  which  by  the  same  violent  means  they 
had  been  four  hundred  years  endeavouring  by  every  means  to 
establish.  They  compelled  the  people  to  submit,  by  the  for- 
feiture of  all  their  civil  rights,  to  the  pope's  authority,  in  iti 
roost  extravagant  and  unbounded  sense,  as  a  giver  of  kingdoms; 
and  now  we  refuse  even  to  tolerate  them  in  the  most  moderate 
and  chastised  sentiments  concerning  it.  No  country,!  believe, 
since  the  world  began,  suffered  so  much  on  account  of  religion ; 
or  has  been  so  variously  harassed  both  for  popery  and  for  pro- 
testantism. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  even  if  these  laws  could  be  suppos** 
ed  agreeable  to  those  of  nature  in  these  particulars,  on  another 
and  almost  as  strong  a  principle  they  are  yet  unjust,  as  beiqg 
contrary  to  positive  com|)act,  and  the  public  faith  most  solemn- 
ly plighted.  On  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  some  other 
Irish  garrisons,  in  the  war  of  the  revolntion,  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's  forces 
signed  a  capitulation  with  the  Irish,  which  was  afterwanls  rati- 
fied by  tlie  king  himself,  by  hispeximns  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  It  contains  some  public  articles  relative  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  and  some  with 
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regard  to  the  security  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
five  counties.  What  the  latter  were,  or  in  what  manner  they 
'were  observed,  is  at  this  day  of  much  less  public  concern. 
The  former  arc  two,  the  1st  and  the  9th.  The  first  is  of  this 
tenour:  The  Roman  catholics  of  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  shall 
-enjoy  such  privileges,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  arc 
consistent  with  ilie  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the 
re^  of  king  Charles  II.  And  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a  parliament  in  this  king- 
dom, will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  catholics  such 
farther  security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from 
any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  9th  article 
ia  to  this  efiect :  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman 
catholics  as  submit  to  their  majesties'  ^vernment,  shall  be  the 
oath  aforesaid,  and  no  other ;  viz.  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made 
by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  oif  their  then 
majesties ;  as  required  by  the  second  of  the  articles  of  Lime- 
rick. Compare  this  latter  article  with  the  penal  laws,  as  they 
are  stated  in  the  2d  chapter,  and  judge  whether  they  seem  to 
be  the  public  acts  of  the  same  powers,  and  observe  whether 
other  oaths  are  ^efulered  to  them,  and  under  what  penalties. — 
Compare  the  former  with  the  tame  laws,  from  the  beginning  te 
the  end,  and  judge  whether  the  Roman  catholics  have  been  pre- 
served, agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  article,  from  any  disturb- 
ance iipon  account  of  their  religion;  or  rather,  whether  on 
that  account  there  is  a  single  right  of  nature,  or  benefit  of  so- 
ciety, mhkh.  has  not  been  either  totally  taken  away  or  consi- 
derably impaired. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  legislature  was  not  bound  by  this  ar** 
tide,  as  it  has  never  been  ratified  in  parliament.  I  do  admit, 
that  it  never  had  tliat  sanctioa»  and  that  the  parliament  was 
;under  no  obligation  to  ratify  these  articles  by  any  express  act 
of  theirs.  But  still  I  am  at  a  loss  how  they  came  to  be  the  less 
valid,  on  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  by  being  without 
that  sanction.  They  certainly  bound  the  king  and  his  succes- 
lers.  The  words  of  the  article  do  this;  or  they  do  nothing; 
'  and  so  far  as  the  crown  had  a  share  in  passing  those  acts,  the 
public  faith  was  unquestionably  broken.  In  Ireland  such  a 
breach  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  much  more  unpardonable 
in  administration,  than  it  would  have  been  here.  They  have 
in  Ireland  a  way  of  preventing  any  bill  even  from  appmachii^ 
the  royal  presence,  in  matters  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
honour  and  faith  of  the  crown,  and  the  well-being  of  a  great 
boAy  of  the  people.  For  beside  that  they  might  have  oppos- 
ed the  very  first  suggestion  of  it  in  the  house  of  pommoD9t  it 
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Yould  not  be  framed  into  a  bill  witlioiit  the  approbation  of  the 
council  in  Ireland.  It  could  not  be  returned  to  them  again 
without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and  council  here.  They 
might  have  met  it  again  in  its  second  passage  through  that 
house  of  parliament  in  which  it  was  originally  suggested,  aa 
well  as  in  the  other.  If  it  had  escaped  them  through  all  these 
mazes,  it  was  again  to  come  before  the  lord  lieutenant,  who 
might  have  sunk  it  by  a  refusal  of  the  royal  assent.  The  con- 
stitution of  Ireland  has  interposed  all  those  checks  to  the  pass- 
ing of  any  constitutional  act,  however  insignificant  in  its  own  na- 
ture. But  did  the  administration  in  that  reign  avail  themselves 
of  any  one  of  those  opportunities  ?  They  never  gave  the  act  of 
the  11th  of  queen  Anne  the  least  degree  of  opposition  in  any 
one  stage  of  its  progress.  What  is  rather  the  {act,  many  of 
the  queen's  servants  encouraged  it,  recommended  it,  were,  in 
reality,  the  true  authors  of  its  passing  in  parliament,  instead  of 
recommending  and  using  tlieir  utmost  endeavour  to  establish  a 
law  directly  opposite  in  its  tendency,  as  they  were  bound  to  do 
by  the  express  letter  of  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
lumerick.  To  say  nothing  further  of  the  ministry,  who  in  this 
instance  most  shamefully  betrayed  the  faith  of  governmeDt, 
may  it  not  be  a  matter  of  some  degree  of  doubt,  whether  the 
parliament,  who  do  not  claim  a  right  of  dissolving  the  force  of 
moral  obligation,  did  not  make  themselves  a  party  in  this  breach 
of  contract,  by  presenting  a  bill  to  the  crown  in  direct  violation 
of  those  articles  so  solemnly  and  so  recently  executed,  which, 
by  the  constitution,  they  had  full  authority  to  execute. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that,  when  the  Irish  requested 
the  ratification  of  parliament  to  those  articles,  they  did,  in  ef* 
feet,  themselves  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  their  validity 
without  such  a  ratification.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  colla- 
teral security  was  meant  to  bind  the  crown,  and  to  hold  it  firm 
to  its  engagements.  They  did  not,  therefore,  call  it  a  perfect- 
ing of  the  security,  but  an  additional  security,  which  it  could 
not  have  been,  if  the  first  had  been  void ;  for  the  parliament 
could  not  bind  itself  more  than  the  crown  had  bound  itself. 
And  if  all  had  made  but  one  security,  neither  of  them  could  be 
called  additional  with  propriety  or  common  sense.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  they  did  apprehend,  there  might  have  been  some- 
thing wanting  in  this  security  without  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. They  were,  however,  evidently  mistaken;  and  this 
surplusage  of  theirs  did  not  weaken  the  validity  of  the  single 
contract,  upon  the  l^nown  principle  of  law ;  Non  solent  qwA 
fl&uiid^in/,  viiiare  scripttiras.  For  nothmg  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  crown  was  bound,  and  that  no  act  can  be 
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made  without  the  royal  assent.  But  the  constitution  will  War- 
rant us  in  going  a  great  deal  further,  and  in  affirming  that  a 
treaty  executed  by  the  crown,  and  contradictory  of  no  preced- 
ing law,  is  full  as  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  as  if 
it  had  twenty  times  received  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  be- 
cause the  very  same  constitution,  which  has  given  to  the  houses 
of  parliament  their  definite  authority,  has  also  left  in  the  crown 
the  trust  of  making  peace,  as  a  consequence,  and  much  the  best 
consequence,  of  the  prerogative  of  making  war.  If  the  peace 
was  ill  made,  my  lord  Gallway,  Coningsby,  and  Porter,  who 
signed  it,  were  responsible ;  because  they  were  subject  to  the 
community.  But  its  own  contracts  are  not  subject  to  it.  It 
is  subject  to  them ;  and  the  compact  of  the  king  acting  consti- 
tutionally was  the  compact  of  the  nation. 

Observe  wliat  monstrous  consequences  would  result  from  a 
contrary  {K>sitioii.  A  foreign  enemy  has  entered,  or  a  strong 
domestic  one  has  arisen  in  the  nation.  In  such  events  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be,  and  often  have  been,  such,  that  a  parlia- 
nient  cannot  sit.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in  that  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  It  will  be  admitted  also,  that  their  power  may  be 
ao  great,  as  to  make  it  very  prudent  to  treat  with  them,  in  or- 
der to  save  eSusion  of  blood,  perhaps  to  save  the  nation.  Now, 
could  such  a  treaty  be  at  all  made,  if  your  enemies  or  rebels 
were  fully  |)ersuaded  that,  in  these  times  of  confusion,  tliere 
was  no  authority  in  the  state,  which  could  hold  out  to  them  an 
inviolable  pledge  fur  their  future  security  ;  but  that  there  lurked 
in  the  constitution  a  dormant  but  irresistible  power,  who  would 
not  think  itself  bound  by  the  ordinary  subsisting  and  contract- 
ing authority,  but  might  rescind  its  acts  and  obligations  at  plea- 
mre  ?  This  would  be  a  doctrine  made  to  perpetuate  and  exas- 
perate war ;  and,  on  that  principle,  it  directly  impugns  the  law 
of  nations,  which  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  war  should 
be  softened  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  cease  aa 
B(X)n  as  possible  between  contending  parties  and  communities. 
The  king  has  a  power  to  pardon  individuals.  If  the  king  holds 
out  his  faith  to  a  robber,  to  come  in  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  of 
ftfe  and  estate,  and,  in  all  respects,  of  a  full  indemnity,  shall  the 
parliament  say,  that  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  executed,  that 
bis  estate  must  be  forfeited,  or  that  he  shall  be  abridged  of  any 
of  the  privileges  which  he  before  held  as  a  subject  ?  Nobody 
will  affirm  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  breach  of  faith  would  not 
only  -tie  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  assented  to  such  an  act, 
but  Ob  the  part  of  the  parliament,  who  made  it.  As  the  kiii'^ 
represents  the  whole  contracting  capacity  of  the  nation,  so  far 
as  bis  prerogative  (unlimited^as  I  said  before,  by  any  precedent 
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Iaw)  can  extend,  and  he  acts  as  the  national  procurator  on  all 
tucii  occasions.  What  is  true  of  a  robber,  is  triie  of  a  rebel; 
and  what  is  true  of  one  robber  or  rebel,  is  as  true,  and  it  is  a 
much  more  important  truth,  of  one  hundred  thousand. 

To  urge  this  part  of  the  argument  much  further  is,  indeed,  t 
fear,  not  necessary,  for  two  reasons  :  First,  tliat  it  seems  tole- 
rably evident  in  itself,  and  next,  that  there  is  but  too  muck 
ground  to  apprehend  that  tiie  actual  ratification  of  parliament 
would,  iii.  the  tiien  temper  of  parties,  have  proved  but  a  very 
Bligiit  and  trivial  security.  Of  this  there  is  a  very  strong  ex^ 
ample  in  the  history  of  those  very  articles.  For,  though  thc^ 
parliament  omitted  in  the  reign  of  King  William  to  ratify  the 
first  and  most  general  of  tiiem,  they  did  actually  confirm  the 
second  and  more  limited,  that  which  related  to  the  security  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  five  counties  which  were  in  arms  when 
the  treaty  was  made. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Ih  the  foregoing  book  we  considered  these  laws  in  a  verjr 
simple  point  of  view,  and  in  a  very  general  one ;  merely  as  a 
system  of  hardship  imposed  on  the  body  of  the  community; 
and  from  thence  and  from  some  other  argumenls  inferred  the 
general  injustice  of  such  a  procedure.  In  this  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  be  more  minute  ;  and  the  matter  will  become  more 
complex  as  we  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  mischievous  and 
impoli  ic  consequences,  which  the  particular  mode  of  this  op- 
pressive system,  and  the  instruments  which  it  employs,  ope- 
rating as  we  said  on  this  extensive  object,  produces  on  the  na« 
tiooal  prosperity,  quiet,  and  security. 

The  stock  of  materials  by  which  any  nation  is  rendered 
flourishing  and  prosperous,  are  its  industry,  its  knowledge  or 
skill,  its  morals,  its  execution  of  justice,  its  courage,  and  the 
national  union  in  directing  these  powers  to  one  (x>int,  and  makj 
ing  them  all  center  in  the  public  benefit.  Other  than  these  1 
do  not  know,  and  scarcely  can  conceive  any  means  by  which 
a  community  may  flourish. 

If  we  show  that  these  penal  laws  of  Ireland  destroy  not  one 
only,  but  every  one  of  these  materials  of  public  prosperity,  it 
will  not  be  difUcult  to  perceive  that  Great  Britain,  whilst  they 
8absist>  never  can  draw  from  that  country  all  the  advantages 
lo  which  the  bonntv  of  nature  has  entitled  it« 

roh.  r.  f  2ii  ) 
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To  begiu  with  the  tirst  great  instrument  of  Dational  happinesS; 
strength  and  industry,  I  must  observe  that  although  these  penal 
laws  do  indeed  inflict  many  hardships  on  those  who  are  obnox- 
ious to  them,  yet  their  chief,  their  most  extensive,  and  most 
certain  operation  is  upon  property.  Those  civil  constitutions 
which  promote  industry,  are  such  as  faclKtate  the  acquisition, 
secure  the  holding,  enable  the  fixing,  and  suffer  the  alienation 
of  property.  Every  law  which  obstructs  it  in  any  part  of  this 
distribution  is,  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  extent  of  the  ob- 
struction, a  discouragement  to  industry.  For  a  law  against  pro- 
E^rty  is  a  law  against  industry,  the  latter  having  always  the 
rmer,  and  nothing  else,  for  its  object.  Now,  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  landed  property,  which  is  the  foundation  and  support 
of  all  tlie  other  kinds,  the  laws  have  disabled  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  acquiring  any  estate  of  inherit- 
ance for  life  or  years,  or  any  charge  whatsoever  on  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  value  is  not  reserved  for  thirty 
years. 

This  confinement  of  landed  property  to  one  set  of  hands,  and 
preventing  its  free  circulation  through  the  community,  is  a  most 
leading  article  of  ill  policy ;  because  it  b  one  of  the  most  capi- 
tal discouragements  to  all  that  industry  which  may  be  employed 
on  the  lasting  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  is  any  way  conver- 
sant about  land.  A  tenure  of  thirty  years  is  evidently  no 
tenure  upon  which  to  build,  to  plant,  to  raise  enclosures,  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  make  any  new  experiment 
which  might  improve  agriculture,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
what  may  answer  the  immediate  and  momentary  calls  of  rent 
to  the  landlord,  arul  leave  subsistence  to  the  tenant  and  his 
family,  ^he  desire  of  acquisition  is  always  a  passion  of  long 
views  :  confine  a  roan  to  momentary  possession,  »nd  you  at  once 
cut  off  that  laudable  avarice  which  every  wise  state  has  che- 
rished as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  its  greatness.  Allow  a 
man  but  a  temporary  possession;  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
lie  never  can  have  any  other,  and  you  immediately  and  infalli- 
bly turn  him  to  temporary  enjoyments ;  and  these  enjoyments 
are  never  the  pleasures  of  labour  and  free  industry,  and  whose 
quality  it  is  to  famish  the  present  hours,  and  squander  all  upon 
prospect  and  futurity ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  a 
thoughtless,  loitering,  and  dissipated  life.  The  people  must  be 
inevitably  disposed  to  such  pernicious  habits,  merely  from  the 
short  duration  of  their  tenure  which  the  law  has  allowed.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  industry  is  checked  by  the  confinement  of 
its  views ;  it  is  further  discouraged  by  the  limitation  of  its  own 
direct  object,  profit.     This  is  a  regulation  extremely  worthy 
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of  our  attention,  as  it  is  not  a  consequential,  but  a  direct  din- 
couragement  to  melioration ;  as  directly  as  if  the  law  had  said 
in  express  terms,  "  Thou  shalt  not  improve." 

But  we  have  an  additional  argument  to  demonstrate  the  ill 
policy  of  denying  the  occupiers  of  land  any  solid  property  m 
it.  Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted.  TJic  farms  have 
neither  dwelling-houses,  nor  good  offices  ;  nor  are  the  lands 
almost  any  where  provided  with  fences  and  commutilcations;  jii 
a  word,  in  a  very  unimproved  state.  The  land  owner  there 
never  takes  upon  him,  as  it  is  usualin  this  kingdom,  to  supply 
all  these  conveniences,  and  to  set  down  his  tenant  in  what  may 
he  called  a  completely  furnished  farm.  If  the  tenant  will  nojt 
da  it,  it  is  never  done.  This  circumstance  shows  how  misera- 
bly and  peculiarly  impolitic  it  has  been  in  Ireland  to  tie  down 
the  body  of  the  tenantry  to  short  and  unprofitable  tenures. 
A  finished  and  furnished  house  will  be  taken  for  any  term,  liow- 
ever  short:  if  the  repair  lies  on  the  owner,  the  shorter  the  bet- 
ter. But  no  one  will  take  one  not  only  unfurnished  but  half 
built,  but  upon  a  term  which,  on  calculation,  will  answer  with 
profit  all  his  charges.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Romans 
established  their  Emphyteusis  or  Fee-farm.  For  though  they 
extended  the  ordinary  term  of  their  location  only  to  nine  years ; 
yet  they  encouraged  a  more  permanent  letting  to  farm,  with  the 
condition  of  improvement  as  well  as  of  annual  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  where  the  land  had  lain  rough  and  neglect- 
ed ;  and  therefore  invented  this  species  of  engrafted  holding  in 
the  later  times  when  property  came  to  be  worse  distributed  by 
falling  into  a  few  handfs.  This  denial  of  landed  property  to  the 
gross  of  the  people  has  this  further  evil  effect  in  preventing  the 
improvement  of  land  ;  tliat  it  prevents  any  of  the  property  ac- 
quired in  trade  to  be  regorged  as  it  were  upon  the  land.  They 
must  have  observed  very  little,  who  have  nut  remarked  the  bold 
and  liberal  spirit  of  improvement,  which  persons  bred  to  trade 
have  often  exerted  on  their  land  purchases;  that  they  usually 
come  to  them  with  a  more  abundant  command  of  ready  money 
than  most  landed  men  possess  ;  and  that  they  have  in  general 
a  much  better  idea,  by  long  habits  of  calculative  dealings,  of 
the  propriety  of  expending  in  order  to  acquire,  liesides,  such 
men  often  bring  their  spirit  of  commerce  into  their  estates  with 
them,  and  make  manufactures  take  a  root  where  the  mere  land- 
ed gentry  had  perhaps  no  capital,  perhaps  no  inclination,  and 
most  frequently  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  effect  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  By  these  means  what  beautiful  and  useful  s])ots  have 
there  not  been  made  about  trading  and  manufacturing  townn, 
and  how  has  agriculture  had  reason  to  ^Ic^s  that  happ^valHanr*' 
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i|Fith  commerce  ;  and  how  miserable  must  that  nation  be,  whose 
frame  of  polity  has  disjoined  the  landing  and  the  trading  inte- 

TCdts. 

#         #         #         *         #         *         #         * 

The  great  prop  of  this  whole  system  is  not  pretended  to  be 
its  justice  or  ith  utility,  but  the  supposed  danger  to  tJie  stale 
which  gave  rise  to  it  originally,  and  Wi.ich  they  apprehend 
would  retuin  if  iiiis  system  were  overturned.  VViiist,  say 
they,  t'le  pa[)istH  of  this  kingdom  were  jMJSsessed  of  landed 
proi>erty,  and  of  the  influence  consequent  to  such  property, 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  inse- 
cure ;  the  public  peace  was  ever  liable  to  be  broken  ;  and  pro- 
testants  never  could  be  a  moment  secure  either  of  their  pro- 
perties or  of  their  lives.  Indulgence  only  made  them  arrogant, 
^d  power  daring;  confidence  only  excited  and  enabled  Uiem 
to  exert  their  in!.e:ent  treachery;  and  the  times,  which  they 
generally  selected  for  their  most  wicked  and  desperate  rebel- 
lions, were  those  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  ease  and 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

Such  are  the  arguments  that  are  used,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  in  every  discussion  ujX)n  t'-is  point.  They  are  gene- 
rally full  of  passion  and  of  error,  and  built  upon  facts  which  id 
themselves  are  most  false.  It  cannot,  I  confess,  be  denied, 
that  those  miserable  performances  wi.ich  go  about  under  the 
names  of  Histories  of  Ireland,  do  indeed  represent  those  events 
after  this  manner ;  and  they  would  persuade  us,  contrary  to 
tlie  known  order  of  nature,  that  indulgence  and  moderation  in 
governors  is  the  natural  incitement  in  subjects  to  rebel.  But 
there  is  an  interior  History  of  Ireland,  tiie  genuine  voice  of 
its  records  and  monuments,  wliich  speaks  a  very  different  lan- 
guage from  tliese  histories,  from  Temple  and  from  Clarendon ; 
these  restore  nature  to  its  just  rights,  and  |)olicy  to  its  pro- 
per order.  For  they  even  now  show  to  those  who  have  been 
at  the  jiains  to  examine  them,  and  they  may  show  one  day  to 
all  the  world,  that  these  rebellions  were  not  produced  by  tole- 
ration, but  by  persecution ;  that  they  arose  not  from  just  and 
mild  government,  but  from  the  most  un[)aralleled  oppression. 
These  records  wiJ  be  far  from  giving  the  least  countenance 
to  a  dociriiiu  so  rc()U'i;iiant  to  humanity  and  good  sense,  as 
that  tiie  security  of  any  eslablishnient,  civil  or  religioi]s,  can 
ever  dej)cnd  up^n  the  misery  of  those  who  live  under  it,  or 
that  its  danger  can  arise  from  their  quiet  and  prosperity.  God 
forbid  that  llie  history  of  this  or  any  country  should  give 
«uch  encouragement  to  the  folly  or  vice^j  of  those  who  go* 
VBrn»    If  it  can  be  shown  that   the  great  rebiiUions  of  Ire.* 
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land  have  arisen  from  attempts  to  reduce  the  natives  to  the 
Btatc  to  whirh  they  are  no*v  reduced,  it  will  show  that  an 
attempt  to  <:onliiuic  them  in  tliat  stale  will  ratlier  be  disadvan* 
tageous  to  the  public  peace  than  any  kind  of  8t?curity  to  it, 
Ttiese  thinjc^s  have  in  some  measure  be<]^an  to  appear  already, 
and  as  far  as  legards  the  argument  drawn  from  former  rebel- 
lions it  will  fall  readily  to  tiie  ground.  But,  for  my  |)art,  i 
think  the  real  danger  to  every  state  is  to  i-ender  its  subjectft 
justly  discontented  ;  nor  is  there  in  politics  or  science  any 
more  effectual  secret  for  their  security,  than  to  establish  ia 
their  ]>eople  a  firm  opinion  that  no  change  can  be  for  their  ad* 
vantage.  It  is  true  that  bigotry  and  fanaticism  may  for  a  time 
draw  great  multitudes  of  people  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
true  and  substantial  interest.  But  upon  this  I  have  to  remark 
tliree  things;  first,  that  such  a  temper  can  never  become 
universal,  or  last  for  a  long  time.  Tiie  principle  of  religion 
13  seldom  lasting ;  the  majority  of  men  are  in  no  persuasion 
bigots ;  they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice,  on  every  vain  imagi-r 
nation  that  superstition  or  enthusiasm  holds  forth,  or  that  even 
^eal  and  piety  recommend,  the  certain  |)ossess]on  of  their  tem- 
poral happiness.  And  if  such  a  spirit  has  been  at  any  time 
roused  in  a  society,  after  it  has  had  its  paroxysm,  it  commonly 
tubs  ides  and  is  quiet,  and  is  even  the  weaker  for  the  violence 
of  its  first  exertion  ;  security  and  ease  are  its  mortal  enemies. 
But,  secondly,  if  any  thing  can  tend  to  revive  and  keep  it  up, 
it  is  to  keep  alive  the  passions  of  men  by  ill  usage.  This  is 
enough  to  irritate  even  those  wiio  have  not  a  spark  of  bigotry 
in  their  constitution  to  the  most  desperate  enterprises;  it  cer- 
tainly will  inflame,  darken,  and  render  more  dangerous  the  spi- 
rit of  bigotry  in  those  who  are  [possessed  by  it.  Lastly,  By 
rooting  out  any  sect,  you  are  never  secure  against  the  effects 
of  fanaticism ;  it  may  arise  on  the  side  of  the  most  favoured 
opinions;  and  matiy  are  the  instances  wherein  tiie  established 
religion  of  a  state  has  grown  ferocious,  and  turned  upon  its 
keeper,  and  has  often  torn  to  pieces  the  civil  establishment 
that  had  cherished  it,  and  which  it  was  designed  to  support } 
France — England — Holland. 

But  there  may  be  danger  of  wishing  a  change,  even  where 
no  religious  motive  can  operate ;  and  every  enemy  to  such  a 
state  comes  as  a  friend  to  the  subject ;  and  where  other  counr 
tries  are  under  terror,  they  begin  to  hope. 

This  argument  ad  vercmndutm  has  as  much  force  as  any 
such  have.  But  I  think  It  fares  but  very  indifferently  witk 
iliose  who  make  use  of  it ;  for  they  would  get  but  little  to  be 
proved  abettors  of  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  putting  me  tu 
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mn  inconvenient  acknowledgment.  For  if  I  were  \o  confesi^ 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  better  to 
establish  such  a  religion         *#*#*# 

#  #  *  *  #  4i: 

With  regard  to  the  pope's  interest.  This  foreign  chief  of 
their  reUgion  cannot  be  more  formidable  to  us,  than  to  other 
protesiant  countries ;  to  conquer  that  country  for  himself,  is  a 
wild  chimera ;  to  encourage  revolt  in  favour  of  foreign  prin- 
ces, is  an  exploded  idea  in  the  politics  of  that  court.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  full  as  dangerous  to  have  the  people  un- 
<Ier  the  conduct  of  factious  pastors  of  their  own,  as  under  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  court. 

Tr  ^  "^  ^  ^r  TT  ^W*  ^n* 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  "Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
enacted  also  several  limitations  in  the  acquisition,  or  the 
retaining  of  property,  which  had,  so  far  as  regarded  any 
general  principles,  hitherto  remained  untouched  under  all 
ehanges. 

These  bills  met  no  opposition  either  in  the  Irish  parliament 
or  in  the  English  council,  except  from  private  agents,  who 
were  little  attended  to ;  and  they  passed  into  laws  with  thcT 
iiighest  and  most  general  applauses,  as  all  such  things  are  is 
the  beginning,  not  as  a  system  of  persecution,  but  as  master- 
pieces of  the  most  subtle  and  refined  politics.  And,  to  say 
the  truth,  these  laws  at  first  view  have  rather  an  appearance 
of  a  plan  of  vexatious  litigation  and  crooked  law-chicanery, 
than  of  a  direct  and  sanguinary  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
private  conscience ;  because  they  did  not  afi*ect  life,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  laity ;  and  making  the  catholic  opinions  ra- 
ther the  subject  of  civil  regulations  than  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions, to  those  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  read  these  laws,  they 
only  appear  to  be  a  species  of  jargon.  For  the  execution 
of  criminal  law  has  always  a  certain  appearance  of  violence  ; 
being  exercised  directly  on  the  persons  of  the  supposed  oflfend* 
ers,  and  commonly  executed  in  the  face  of  the  public,  such 
executions  are  apt  to  excite  sentiments  of  pity  for  the  suffer- 
ers, and  indignation  against  those  wlio  are  employed  in  such 
cruelties ;  being  seen  as  single  acts  of  cruelty,  rather  than 
as  ill  general  principles  of  government :  but  the  operation  of 
the  laws  in  question  being  such  as  common  feeling  brings  home 
to  every  man's  bosom,  they  operate  in  a  sort  of  comparative 
fiiience  and  obscurity  ;  and  though  their  cruelty  is  exceedingly 
Sreat,  it  is  never  seen  in  a  single  exertion,  and  always  escapes 
commiseration,  being  scarce  known  except  to  those  who  view 
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lIieDi  in  a  general,  which  is  always  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  light* 
The  first  of  these  laws  being  made  with  so  general  a  satisfac- 
tion, as  the  cliief  governors  found  that  such  things  were  ex- 
tremely acceptable  to  the  leading  people  in  that  country,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  gratify  them  with  the  ruin  of  their  fel- 
low citizens ;  they  were  not  sorry  to  divert  their  attentioa 
from  other  inquiries,  and  to  keep  them  fixed  to  this,  as  if  thk 
had  been  the  only  real  object  of  their  national  [lolitics  ;  and  fiyr 
many  years  there  was  no  speech  from  the  throne,  which  did 
not  with  great  ap|)earance  of  seriousness  recommend  the  pass- 
ing of  such  laws,  and  scarce  a  session  went  over  without  in 
eflect  passing  some  of  them ;  until  they  have  by  degrees 
grown  to  be  the  Liost  considerable  head  in  the  Irish  statute 
book.  At  the  same  time,  giving  a  temporary  and  occasional 
mitigation  to  the  severity  pf  some  of  the  harshest  of  those 
laws,  they  appeared  in  some  sort  the  protectors  of  those,  whom 
they  were  in  reality  destroying  by  the  establishment  of  gene- 
ral constitutions  against  them.  At  length,  however,  the  policy 
of  this  expedient  is  worn  out ;  the  passions  of  men  are  cooled ; 
those  laws  begin  to  disclose  themselves,  and  to  produce  eflects 
very  different  from  those  which  were  promised  in  making  them; 
for  crooked  counsels  are  ever  unwise ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  and  dangerous  than  to  tamper  with  the  natural  foondk- 
tions  of  society,  in  hopes  of  keeping  it  up  by  certain  contri- 
Tances. 
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A  LETTER 


TO 


WILLIAM  SMITH,  ESQ.* 


lir  DEAR  SIR, 

Your  letter  is,  to  myself,  infinitely  obliging  :  with  regard 
to  you,  I  can  find  no  fault  with  it,  except  that  of  a  tone  of  hn- 
mility  and  disqualification,  which  neither  your  rank,  nor  the 
place  you  are  in,  nor  the  profession  you  belong  to,  nor  your 
very  extraordinary  Teaming  and  talents  will,  in  propriety,  de- 
mand, or  perhaps  admit.  These  dispositions  will  be  still  less 
proper,  if  you  should  feel  them  in  the  extent  your  modesty 
leads  you  to  express  tliem.  You  have  certainly  given  by  far 
too  strong  a  proof  of  self  diflSdence,  by  asking  the  opinion  of  a 
man  circumstanced  as  I  am,  on  the  important  subject  of  your 
letter.  You  are  far  more  capable  of  forming  just  conceptions 
upon  it  than  I  can  be.  However,  since  you  are  pleased  to  com- 
mand me  to  lay  before  you  my  thoughts,  as  materials  upon 
which  your  better  judgment  may  operate,  I  shall  obey  you  : 
and  submit  them,  with  great  deference,  to  your  melioration  or 
rejection. 

But  first  permit  me  to  put  myself  in  the  right.  I  owe  you 
an  answer  to  vour  former  letter.  It  did  not  desire  one  :  but  it 
deserved  it.  If  not  for  an  answer,  it  called  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment. It  was  a  new  favour ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  worse  than 
insensible,  if  1  did  not  consider  the  honours  you  have  heaped 
upon  me,  with  no  sparing  hand,  with  becoming  gratitude.  But 
your  letter  arrived  to  me  at  a  time,  wiien  tJ.e  closing  of  my 
long  and  last  business  in  life,  a  business  extremely  complex,  and  . 
full  of  difficulties  and  vexations  of  all  sorts,  occupied  me  in  a 
manner  which  tiiose  who  have  not  seen  the  interior  as  well  an 
exterior  of  it,  cannot  easily  imagine.  I  confess  that  in  the 
crisis  of  that  rude  conflict,  I  neglected  many  things  that  well  de- 

•  Then  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  j  now  ODe  of  the  barons  of  the  court  o( 
^hequer  in  Jrelaud. 
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eerved  my  best  attention :  none  that  deserved  it  better,  or  have 
caused  me  more  regret  in  the  neglect,  tlian  your  letter.  The 
instant  that  business  was  over,  and  the  house  had  passed  its 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  managers,  I  lost  no  time  to 
execute  what  for  years  I  had  resolved  on :  it  was  to  quit  my 
public  station,  and  to  seek  that  tranquillity  in  my  very  advan- 
ced age,  to  which,  after  a  very  tempestuous  life,  I  thought  my- 
self entitled.  But  God  has  thought  fit  (and  I  unfeignedly  ac* 
knowledge  his  justice)  to  dispose  of  things  otherwise.  So 
heavy  a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  me,  as  to  disable  me  for  busi- 
ness, and  to  disqualify  me  for  repose.  The  existence  I  have,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  call  life.  Accordingly  I  do  not  meddle 
with  any  one  measure  of  government,  though,  for  what  reasons  I 
know  not,  you  seem  to  suppose  me  deeply  in  the  secret  of  affairs. 
I  only  know,  so  far  as  your  side  of  the  water  is  concerned,  that' 
your  present  excellent  lord  lieutenant  (the  best  man  in  every 
relation,  that  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with)  has  perfectly 
pure  intentions  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  and  of  course,  that  he 
wishes  cordially  well  to  those,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  who,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  managed,  must 
form  an  important  part  of  its  strength  or  weakness.  If,  witli 
regard  to  that  great  object,  he  has  carried  over  any  ready-made 
system,  I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me  :  I  am  very 
much  retired  from  the  world,  and  live  in  much  ignorance.  This, 
I  hope,  will  form  my  humble  apology,  if  I  should  err  in  the  no- 
tions I  entertain  of  the  question  which  is  soon  to  become  the 
subject  of  your  deliberations.  At  tlie  same  time  accept  it  as 
an  ajpology  for  my  neglects. 

You  need  make  no  apology  for  your  attachment  to  the  reli- 
gious description  you  belong  to.  It  proves  (as  in  you  it  is  sin* 
cere,)  your  attachment  to  the  great  points  in  which  the  leading 
divisions  are  agreed,  when  the  lesser,  in  wliich  they  difier,  are 
so  dear  to  you.  I  shall  never  call  any  religious  opinions,  which 
appear  important  to  serious  and  pious  minds,  things  of  no  con- 
SHleration.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  religion  as  indifference,  which 
is,  at  least,  half  infidelity.  As  long  as  men  hold  charity  and 
justice  to  be  essential  integrant  parts  of  religion,  tliere  can  be 
little  danger  from  a  strong  attachment  to  particular  tenets  in 
faith.  This  I  am  perfectly  sure  is  your  case  ;  but  I  am  not 
equally  sure,  that  either  zeal  for  the  tenets  of  faith,  or  the 
smallest  degree  of  charity  or  justice,  have  much  influenced  the 
gentlemen  who,  under  pretexts  of  zeal,  have  resisted  the  enfran- 
chisement of  their  country.  My  dear  son,  who  was  a  person 
of  discernment,  as  well  as  clear  and  acute  in  his  expressk>ns, 
said  in  a  letter  of  his  which  I  have  seen,  '^  that  in  order  to 
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j^racc  their  cause  ami  to  drawr  some  respect  to  their  persons, 
ihey  pretend  to  be  bigots."  But  here  I  t.ike  it  we  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  tJieological  tenets,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
question  or  the  other.  The  [>oint  itself  is  practically  decided. 
That  religion  is  owned  by  the  state.  Except  in  a  settled  main- 
tenance, it  is  protected.  A  i^rcat  deal  of  the  rubbish,  which 
as  a  nuisance  long  obstructed  the  way^  is  removed.  One  im* 
pediment  remained  lonzer,  as  a  matter  to  justify  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  body  of  our  country,  after  the  rest  had  been  aban* 
doned  as  untenable  ground.  But  the  business  of  the  |)ope 
(that  mixed  person  of  politics  and  religion)  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  bugbear  :  for  some  time  past  he  has  ceased  to  be  even  a 
colourable  pretext.  This  was  well  known>  when  the  catholics 
of  these  kingdoms,  for  our  amusement,  weft  ol)liged  on  oath  to 
disclaim  iiim  in  his  political  capacity  ;  wtiich  implied  an  allow- 
ance for  them  to  recognize  him  in  some  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
superiority.     It  was  a  compromise  of  the  old  dispute. 

Vor  my  part,  I  confess,  I  wish  that  we  had  been  less  eager  iu 
this  point.  I  don't  think  indeed  that  much  mischief  will  hap- 
pen from  it,  if  things  are  otherwise  properly  managed.  Tea 
nice  an  inquisition  ought  not  to  be  made  into  opinions  that  are 
dying  away  of  themselves.  Had  we  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  I  should  have  been  as  earnest  and  anxious  as  any 
body  for  this  sort  of  abjuration  :  but  living  at  the  time  in  which 
1  live,  and  obliged  to  speculate  forward  instead  of  backward^ 
f  must  fairly  say,  I  could  well  endure  the  existence  of  every 
sort  of  collateral  aid,  which  opinion  might,  in  the  now  state  of 
things,  afford  to  authority.  I  must  see  much  more  danger  Uian 
in  my  life  I  have  seen,  or  than  others  will  venture  seriously  to 
affirm  that  they  see,  in  the  pope  aforesaid,  (though  a  foreign 
|K>wer,  and  with  his  long  tail  of  etceteras,)  before  I  should  be 
active  in  weakening  any  hold,  which  government  might  think  it 
prudent  to  resort  to,  in  the  management  of  that  large  part  of 
the  king's  subjects.  I  do  not  choose  to  direct  all  my  precau- 
tions to  the  part  where  the  danger  does  not  press  ;  and  to 
leave  myself  o{)en  and  unguarded,  where  I  am  not  only  really, 
but  visibly  attacked. 

My  wliole  politics,  at  present,  centre  in  one  point ;  and  to 
tiiis  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every  measure,  (with  me)  is  refer- 
able ;  that  is,  what  will  most  promote  or  depress  the  cause  of 
jacobinism.  What  is  jacobinism  ?  It  is  an  attempt  (hitherto 
but  too  successful)  to  eradicate  prejudice  out  of  the  minds  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all  iK)wer  and  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  persons  capable  of  occasionally  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  people.    For  this  purpose  the  jacobins  ha¥e 
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resolved  to  destroy  the  wliole  frame  and  fabric  of  the  old  ao^ 
cieties  of  the  world  ;  and  to  re{;enerate  thcni  af(er  their  fashion. 
To  obtain  an  army  for  this  purpose,  tliey  every  wliere  engage 
the  poor,  by  holding  out  to  them  as  a  bribe  the  spoils  of  the 
rich.  This  I  take  to  lie  a  tair  description  of  the  principles  and 
leading  maxims  of  the  enlightened  of  our  day,  who  are  com- 
monly called  jacobins. 

As  the  grand  prejudice,  and  that  which  holds  all  the  other 
prejudices  together,  the  first,  last,  and  middle  object  of  their 
hostility  is  religion.  With  that  they  are  at  inexpiable  war. 
They  make  no  distinction  of  sects.  A  christian,  as  such,  is  to 
them  an  enemy.  What  then  is  left  to  a  real  christian,  (chris- 
tian as  a  believer  and  as  a  statesman)  but  to  make  a  league  be* 
tween  all  the  grand  divisions  of  that  name ;  to  protect  and  to 
cherish  them  all ;  and  by  no  means  to  proscribe  in  any  manner, 
more  or  less,  any  member  of  our  common  party.  The  divi- 
sions which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  church,  with  all  their 
overdone  zeal,  only  puriGed  and  ventilated  our  common  faith ; 
because  there  was  no  common  enemy  arrayed  and  embattled  to 
take  advantage  of  their  dissentions :  but  now  nothing  but  inevi** 
table  ruin  will  be  the  consequence  of  our  quarrels.  I  think  we 
may  dispute^  rail,  persecute  and  provoke  the  catholics  out  of 
their  prejudices ;  but  it  is  not  in  ours  they  will  take  refiig6. 
If  any  thing  is,  one  more  than  another,  out  of  the  power  of  man, 
it  IB  to  create  a  prejudice.  Somebody  has  said,  that  a  king 
may  make  a  nobleman,  but  he  cannot  make  a  gentleman. 

All  the  principal  religions  in  Europe  stand  upon  one  common 
bottom.  The  support  that  the  whole,  or  the  favoured  parts, 
may  have,  in  the  secret  dispensations  of  Providence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell;  but,  humanly  s|>eaking,  they  are  all  prescript ^ 
live  religions.  They  have  all  stood  long  enough  to  make  pre- 
scription, and  its  chain  of  legitimate  prejudices,  their  main  stay. 
The  people,  who  compose  the  four  grand  divisions  of  christian- ' 
ity,  have  now  their  religion  as  an  habit,  and  upon  authority,  and 
not  on  disputation ;  as  all  men,  who  have  their  religion  derived 
from  their  parents,  and  the  fruits  of  education,  must  have  it ; 
however,  the  one,  more  than  the  other,  may  be  able  to  recon- 
cile his  faith  to  his  own  reason,  or  to  that  of  other  men.  De- 
pend upon  it,  they  must  all  be  supported,  or  they  must  all  fall 
in  the  crash  of  a  common  ruin.  The  catholics  are  the  far  more 
numerous  part  of  the  christians  in  your  country ;  and  how  can 
Christianity  (that  is  now  the  point  in  issue)  be  supported,  under 
the  persecution,  or  even  under  the  discountenance,  of  the  great- 
er number  of  christians  ?  It  is  a  great  truth,  and  which  in  one 
of  the  debates,  I  stated  as  strongly  as  I  could  to  the  house  of 
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commons  in  the  last  session,  that  if  the  catliolic  religion  is  tie- 
stioye  I  by  the  infidels,  it  is  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd 
idea,  that  this,  or  any  protestant  church,  can  survive  that 
event.  Therefore,  my  humble  and  decided  opinion  b,  that  all 
the  three  religions,  prevalent  more  or  less  in  various  parts  of 
these  islands,  ought  all,  in  subordination  to  the  legal  establish- 
ments, as  they  stand  in  the  several  countries,  to  be  all  counte- 
nuiced,  protected  and  cherished ;  and  that  in  Ireland  particu- 
larly, the  Roman  catholic  religion  should  be  upheld  in  b^h 
respect  and  veneration  ;  and  should  be,  in  its  place,  provided 
with  all  the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  people  who 
profess  it.  That  it  ought  to  be  cherished  as  a  goodf  (though 
not  as  the  most  preferable  good,  if  a  choice  was  now  to  be 
made,)  and  not  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  evil.  If  this  be  my 
opinion  as  to  the  catholic  religion,  as  a  sect,  you  must  see,  that 
I  must  be  to  the  last  degree  averse  to  put  a  man,  upon  that  ac- 
count, upon  a  bad  footing,  with  relation  to  the  privileges  which 
the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country  give  him  as  a  subject.  I 
am  the  more  serious  on  the  (lositive  encouragement  to  be  given 
to  this  religion,  (alwajrs  however  as  secondary,)  because  the  se- 
rious and  earnest  belief  and  practice  of  it  by  its  professors 
forms,  as  things  stand,  the  most  effectual  barrier,  if  not  the  sole 
barrier,  against  jacobinism.  The  catholics  form  the  great  body 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  your  community ;  and  no  small  part  of 
those  classes  of  the  middling  that  come  nearest  to  them.  You 
know,  that  the  seduction  of  that  part  of  mankind  from  tlie  prin- 
ciples  of  religion,  morality,  subordination,  and  social  order,  is 
the  great  object  of  the  Jacobins.  Ijet  them  grow  lax,  scepti- 
cal, careless,  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  and  so  sure 
as  we  have  an  existence,  it  is  not  a  zealous  Anglican  or. Scot- 
tish church  principle,  but  direct  jacobinism  which  will  enter 
into  that  breach.  Two  hundred  years  dreadfully  spent  in  ex- 
periments to  force  that  people  to  change  the  form  oi  their  reli- 
gion, have  proved  fruitless.  You  have  now  your  choice  for  full 
four-fifths  of  your  people,  of  the  catholic  religion  or  jacobinism. 
If  things  appear  to  you  to  stand  on  this  alternative,  I  think  you 
will  not  be  long  in  making  your  option. 

You  have  made,  as  you  naturally  do,  a  very  able  analysis  of 
powers ;  and  have  separated,  as  the  things  are  separable,  civil 
from  political  powers.  You  start  too  a  question,  whether  the 
civil  can  be  secured,  without  some  share  in  the  political.  For 
my  part,  as  abstract  questions,  I  should  find  some  difficulty  iu 
an  attempt  to  resolve  them.  But  as  applied  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  to  the  form  of  our  commonwealth,  to  the  parties  that 
divide  us,  and  to  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  men  in  those 
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parties,  I  Cannot  hesitate  to  lay  before  you  my  opinion,  that 
whilst  any  kind  of  discouragements  and  disqualifications  remain 
on  the  catholics,  an  handle  will  be  made,  by  a  factious  power,  ut- 
terly to  defeat  the  benefits  of  any  civil  rights  they  may  apparently 
possess.  I  need  not  go  to  very  remote  times  for  my  examples. 
it  was  witliin  the  course  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  that  after  par- 
liament had  been  led  into  a  step,  quite  unparalleled  in  its  re- 
cords ;  after  they  had  resisted  all  concession  and  even  hearing, 
with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  any  thing  that  could  have  actuated 
a  party  domination  in  the  second  or  eighth  of  Queen  Anne, — 
after  tlie  strange  adventure  of  the  grand  juries,  and  after  parlia- 
ment had  listened  to  thp  sovereign  pleading  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  subjects; — it  was  after  all  this,  that  such  a  grudgii^ 
and  discontent  was  expressed,  as  must  justly  have  alarmed,  as 
it  did  extremely  alarm,  the  whole  of  the  catholic  body :  and  I 
remember  but  one  period  in  my  whole  life,  (I  mean  the  savage 
period  between  1761  and  1767)  in  which  they  have  been  more 
harshly  or  contumeliously  treated,  than  since  the  last  partial 
enlargement.  And  thus  I  am.  convinced  it  will  be,  by  pa- 
roxysms, as  long  as  any  stigma  remains  on  them,  and  whilst 
they  are  considered  as  no  better  than  half  citizens.  If  thejr 
are  kept  such  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  be  made  whole 
jacobins.  Against  this  grand  and  dreadful  evil  of  our  time  (I 
do  not  love  to  cheat  myself  or  others)  I  do  not  know  any  soIUi 
security  whatsoever.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  what  will  come 
nearest  to  it,  is  to  interest  as  many  as  you  can  in  the  present 
order  of  things ;  religiously,  civilly,  politically,  by  all  the  ties 
and  principles  by  which  mankind  are  held.  This  is  like  to  be 
eflfectual  policy:  I  am  sure  it  is  honourable  policy:  and  it  is 
better  to  fail,  if  fail  we  must,  in  the  patlis  of  direct  and  manly, 
than  of  low  and  crooked  wisdom. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament,  after  all  the  capa- 
cities for  voting,  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  the  professions, 
for  civil  offices,  it  is  a  dispute  de  lana  caprinay  in  my  poor 
opinion ;  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it.  In  the 
first  place,  this  admission  to  office,  and  this  exclusion  from  par- 
liament, on  the  principle  of  an  exclusion  from  political  power, 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle  of  the  English  test  act. 
If  I  were  to  form  a  judgment  from  experience  rather  tlian  theo- 
ry, I  should  doubt  much  whether  the  capacity  for,  or  even  the 
possession  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  did  really  convey  much  of 
power  to  be  properly  called  political.  I  have  sat  there  with 
some  observation,  for  nine-and-twenty  years,  or  thereabouts. 
The  power  of  a  member  of  parliament  is  uncertain  and  indirect : 
and  ii  power  rather  than  splendour  and  fame  were  the  object, 
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I  should  think  that  any  of  the  principal  clerks  in  office,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  their  superiors,  (several  of  whom  are  disqualified  by 
law  for  seats  in  parliament)  possess  far  more  power  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  I  might  say 
this  of  men  who  seemed  from  their  fortunes,  their  weight  in 
their  country,  and  their  talents,  to  be  persons  of  figure  there  ; 
and  persons  loo  not  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  party  in  go- 
Veroment. 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  on  a  fair  canvas  of  the  several 
prevalent  parliamentary  interests  in  Ireland,  I  cannot,  out  of 
the  three  hundred  members,  of  whom  the  Irish  parliament  is 
Composed,  discover  that  above  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four 
catholics,  would  be  returned  to  the  house  of  commons.  But 
suppose  they  should  amount  to  thirty,  that  is  to  a  tenth  part, 
(a  tiling  I  hold  impossible  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  never 
▼ery  likely  to  happen,)  what  is  this  to  those,  who  are  to  ba- 
lance them  in  the  one  house,  and  the  clear  and  settled  majority 
in  the  other?  For  I  think  it  absolutely  impossible,  that  in  the 
coarse  of  many  years,  above  four  or  five  peers  should  be  cre- 
l^trf  of  that  communion.  In  fact,  the  exclusion  of  them  seems 
to  me  only  to  mark  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  not  to  provide 
l|acnrity  in  any  way.  But  I  return  to  the  old  ground.  The 
danger  is  not  there  : — these  are  things  long  since  done  away, 
^he  grand  controversy  is  no  longer  between  you  and  them. 
Forgive  this  length.  My  pen  has  insensibly  run  on.  You 
are  yourself  to  blame,  if  you  are  much  fatigued.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  auspicious  opening  of  your  session.  Surely 
Great  Britmn  and  Ireland  ought  to  join  in  wreathing  a  never- 
fading  garland,  for  the  liead  of  Grattan.  Adieu !  my  dear  Sir 
^r-good  nights  to  you  I — ^I  never  can  have  any. 

Yours  always  most  sincerely, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
Jan.  29th,  1 795. 

Twelve  at  night. 
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MT  DEAR  81R, 

If  I  am  not  as  early  as  I  ought  to  be  in  my  acknowledig* 
ments  for  your  very  kind  letter,  pray  do  me  the  justice  to  at- 
tribute my  failure  to  its  natural  and  but  too  real  cause,  a  want 
of  the  most  ordinary  power  of  exertion,  owing  to  the  imprat* 
sions  made  upon  an  old  and  infirm  constitution  by  private  wih 
fortune  and  by  public  calamity.  It  is  true,  I  make  occasioiiid 
effiirts  to  rouse  myself  to  something  better---but  I  soon  rela|M 
into  that  state  of  languor,  which  must  be  the  habit  of  my  bodf 
and  understanding,  to  the  end  of  my  short  and  cheerless  en- 
tence  in  this  world. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindness  in  connecting  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  sentiments  of  an  old  friend,  with  the 
able  part  you  take  in  the  service  of  your  country.  It  is  an 
instance,  among  many,  of  that  happy  temper,  which  has  always 
given  a  character  of  amenity  to  your  virtues,  and  a  good-natured 
direction  to  your  talents. 

Tour  speech,  on  the  catholic  question,  I  read  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction. It  is  solid ;  it  is  convincing ;  it  is  eloquent ;  and  it 
oi^ht,  on  the  spot,  to  have  produced  that  effect,  which  its  rea- 
son, and  that  contained  in  the  other  excellent  speeches  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  cannot  possibly  fail  (though  with 
less  pleasant  consequences;  to  produce  hereafter.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is,  that  the  grand  instructor,  Time,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  teach  the  grand  lesson,  of  his  own  value ;  and  that  in 
every  question  of  moral  and  political  prudence,  it  is  the  choice 
of  the  moment  which  renders  the  measure  serviceable  or  use- 
less, noxious  or  salutary. 

In  the  catholic  question  I  considered  only  one  point.  Was 
if,  at  the  timei  and  in  the  circumstances,  a  measure  which 
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tended  to  promote  the  concord  of  the  citizens?  I  hare  no  dif- 
ficulty in  saying,  it  was ;  and  as  little  in  saying,  that  the  pre- 
sent concord  of  the  citizens  was  worth  buying,  at  a  critical 
season,  by  granting  a  few  capacities  which  probably  no  one  niaa 
DOW  living  is  likely  to  be  served  or  hurt  by.  When  any  man 
tells  you  and  nuj  that,  if  these  places  were  left  in  the  discre- 
tion of  a  protestant  crown,  and  these  memberships  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  protestant  electors,  or  patrons,  that  we  should  have 
a  popish  official  system,  and  a  popish  representation,  capable 
of  overturning  the  establishment;  he  only  insults  our  under- 
standini^.  Wlien  any  man  tells  this  to  catholicSy  he  insults 
their  understandings,  and  he  galls  their  feelings.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  the  places  and  seats ;  it  is  the  real  hostile  disposi- 
tion, and  the  pretended  fears,  that  leave  stings  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  I  really  thought,  that  in  the  total  of  the  late 
circumstances,  with  regard  to  persons,  to  things,  to  principles, 
und  to  measures,  was  to  be  found  a  conjuncture  favourable  to 
the  introduction,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  general  liarmo-' 
ny,  producing  a  general  strength,  which  to  that  hour  Ireland 
was  never  so  happy  as  to  enjoy.  My  sanguine  hopes  are 
blasted,  and  I  must  consign  my  feelings  on  that  terrible  dis- 
appointment, to  the  same  patience  in  which  I  have  been  oblig- 
A  to  bury  the  vexation  I  suffered  on  the  defeat  of  the  other 
great,  just,  and  honourable  causes  in  which  I  have  had  some 
share ;  and  which  have  given  more  of  dignity,  than  of  peace 
and  advantage,  to  a  long  laborious  life.  Though,  perhaps,  a 
want  of  success  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  making  me 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  part  I  have  taken,  yet,  until  I  have 
other  lights  than  one  side  of  the  debate  has  furnished  me,  I 
must  see  things  and  feel  them  too,  as  I  see  and  feel  them.  I 
think  I  can  hardly  overrate  the  malignity  of  the  principles  of 
protestant  ascendancy,  as  they  affect  Ireland ;  or  of  indianism, 
as  they  affect  these  countries,  and  as  they  affect  Asia;  or  of 
jacobinism,  as  they  affect  all  Europe,  and  the  state  of  human 
society  itself.  The  last  is  the  greatest  evil.  But  it  readily 
combines  with  the  others,  and  flows  from  them.  Whatever 
breeds  discontent  at  this  time,  will  produce  that  great  master 
mischief  most  infallibly.  Whatever  tends  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  feWy  called  by  whatever  name  you  please,  reli- 
gk>us  or  political,  are  of  opinion,  that  their  interest  is  not 
compatible  with  that  of  the  many,  is  a  great  point  gained  to 
jacobinism.  Whatever  tends  to  irritate  the  talents  of  a  coun- 
try, which  have  at  all  times,  and  at  these  particularly,  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  is  of  infinite  service  to  that 
formidable  cause.    Unless  where  heaven  has  mingled  uncom^ 
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mon  ingredients  of  virtue  in  the  composition — quos  meliore 
Lnito  jinxit  pnecordia  Titan — talents  naturally  gravitate  to 
jacobinism.  Whatever  ill  humours  are  afloat  in  the  state,  they 
will  be  sure  to  discharge  themselves,  in  a  mingled  torrent,  in 
the  cloaca  maxima  of  jacobinism.  Therefore  people  ought 
well  to  look  about  them.  First  the  physicians  are  to  take  care 
that  they  do  nothing  to  irritate  this  epidemical  distemper.  |t 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  have  the  better  oi  the  patient  in  a  dispute. 
The  complaint  or  its  cause  ought  to  be  removed,  and  wise  and 
lenient  arts  ought  to  precede  the  measures  of  vigour.  They 
ought  to  be  the  uliimu^  not  the  prima^  not  the  tola  ratio  of  a 
wise  government.  God  forbid,  that  on  a  worthy  occasion  au- 
thority should  want  the  means  of  force  or  the  disposition  to 
use  it.  But  where  a  prudent  and  enlarged  policy  does  not 
precede  it,  and  attend  it  too,  where  the  hearts  of  the  better 
sort  of  people  do  not  go  with  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  you 
may  call  your  constitution  what  you  will,  in  effect  it  will  con* 
sist  of  three  parts  (orders,  if  you  please)  cavalry,  infantry^ 
and  artillery — and  of  nothing  else  or  better. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  the  discourses  in  Francis* 
street :  but  I  like  as  little  some  of  those  in  College-green.  I 
am  even  less  pleased  with  the  temper  that  predominated  in  the 
latter,  as  better  things  might  have  been  expected  in  the  regular 
bmily  mansion  of  public  discretion,  than  in  a  new  and  haaty 
assembly  of  unexperienced  men  congregated  under  circum- 
stances of  no  small  irritation.  After  people  have  taken  your 
tests,  prescribed  by  yourselves  as  proofs  of  their  allegiance,  to 
be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at  best  as  suspected  and  dan- 
gerous persons^  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their 
oaths,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  fall  into  a  passion,  and 
talk  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  intemperately  and  idly. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  is  this :  You  are  partly  leading, 
partly  driving  into  jacobinism,  that  description  of  your  pecmie, 
whose  religious  principles,  church  polity,  and  habitual  disci- 
pline, might  make  them  an  invincible  dyke  against  that  inun- 
dation.  This  you  have  a  thousand  mattocks  and  pickaites 
lifted  up  to  demolish.  You  make  a  sad  story  of  the  pope!** 
O  $eri  studiorum  /—-It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  many  called 
catholics  to  laugh  at  this  fundamental  part  of  their  religbn. 
^fever  doubt  it.  You  have  succeeded  in  part ;  and  you  may 
succeed  completely.  But  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds 
and  affairs,  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  they  will  piously  look 
to  the  head  of  our  church  in  the  place  of  that  pope,  whom  you 
make  them  forswear ;  and  out  of  all  reverence  to  whom,  you 
bally,  and  rail,  and  buffoon  them.     Perhaps  you  may  succeed 
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in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  other  tenets  of  doctrine,  anJ 
usages  of  discipline,  amongst  the  catholics.  But  what  security 
have  you,  that,  in  the  temper,  and  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  have  made  this  change,  they  will  stop  at  the  exact  stick- 
ing places  you  have  marked  in  your  articles  ?  You  have  no  se- 
curity for  any  thing,  but  that  they  will  become,  what  are  called 
Franto-Jacobins^  and  reject  the  whole  together  ?  No  converts 
now  will  be  made  in  a  considerable  nuini)er  fix)m  one  of  our  sects 
to  the  other  upon  a  really  religious  principle.  Controversy 
moves  iu  another  direction. 

Next  to  religion,  properly  is' (he  great  point  of  jacobin  attack. 
Here  many  of  the  debaters  in  your  majority,  and  tiieir  writers, 
have  given  the  jacobins  all  the  assistance  tiieir  hearts  can  wish* 
When  the  catholics  desire  places  and  scats,  you  tell  them,  that 
this  is  only  a  pretext ;  (though  protestants  might  suppose  it  just 
possible  for  men  to  like  good  places,  and  snug  boroughs  for  their 
own  merits) ;  but  that  their  real  view  is,  to  strip  protestants  of 
their  property.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  till  those  jacobin 
lectures  were  opened  in  the  house  of  commons,  they  never 
dreamt  of  any  such  thing :  but  now,  tiie  great  professors  may 
itimulate  them  to  inquire  (on  the  new  principles)  into  the  foun- 
datjOD  of  that  property  ;  and  of  all  property.  If  you  treat  meu 
as  robbers,  why  robbers,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  become. 

A  third  point  of  jacobin  attack,  is  on  old  traditionary  consti'- 
tutiofis.  You  are  apprehensive  for  yours,  which  leans  from  its 
{)erpendicular,  and  does  not  stand  firm  on  its  theory.  I  like 
parliamentary  reforms  as  little  as  any  man  who  has  borougha 
to  sell,  for  money,  or  for  peerages,  in  Ireland.  But  it  passes 
my  comprehension,  in  what  manner  it  is,  tliat  meu  can  oe  re- 
conciled to  the  practical  merits  of  a  constitution,  the  theory 
of  which  is  in  litigation,  by  being  practically  excluded  from  any 
of  its  advantages.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  these 
people,  and  try  an  experiment  of  the  eficcts  of  such  a  proce- 
dure on  our  own  minds.  Unquestionably  we  should  be  perfect- 
ly satisfied  when  we  were  told,  that  liouses  of  parliament,  in- 
stead of  being  places  of  refuge  for  popular  liberty,  were  citadels 
for  keeping  us  in  order  as  a  conquered  people.  These  tilings 
play  the  jacobin  game  to  a  nicety.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  there 
is  not  a  single  particular  in  the  Francis-street  declamations,, 
which  has  not,  to  your  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  been 
tau^t  by  the  jealous  ascendants,  sometimes  by  doctrine,  some- 
times by  example,  always  by  provocation.  Remember  the 
whole  of  1781,  and  1782 — in  parliament  and  out  of  parliament 
-pat  this  very  day,  and  in  the  worst  acts  and  designs,  observe 
the  tenour  of  the  objections  with  which  the  College-green  ora- 
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tors  of  <lic  ascendancy  reproach  the  catholics.     You  have  ob- 
"served,  no  doubt,  how  much  they  rely  on  the  affair  of  Jackson* 
Is  it  not  pIca^>ant  to  hear  catholics  reproached  for  a  supposed 
connexion — with  whom  ? — With   protestant  clergymen,  with 
proteatant  gentlemen!  With  Mr.  Jackson! — With  Mr.  Rowan, 
&c.  itc. !    But  efromel  mi  ignosco.     Conspiracies  and  treasons 
are  privileged  pleasures,  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  impure  and 
imhallowed  touch  of  papists.     Indeed,  all  this  will  do  perhaps 
well  enough  with  detachments  of  dismount-ed  cavalry,  and  fen* 
cibles  from  England.     But  let  us  not  say  to  catltolics,  by  way 
of  argument f  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  degraded  state,  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  no  better  than  many  of -us  pr^testants* 
The  thing  I  most  disliked  in  some  of  their  speeches  (those  I 
mean  of  the  catholics)  was  what  is  called  tlie  spirit  of  liberalitj' 
so  much  and  so  diligently  taught  by  the  ascendants,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  abandon  their  own  particular  interests,  and  to 
merge  them  in  the  general  discontents  of  the  coun^try.    It  gaVtt 
me  no  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  committee.-— 
There  were  in  it  a  majority,  to  my  knowledge,  of  very  sober, 
well-intentioned  men ;  and  there  were  none  in  it,  liut  such  who» 
if  not  continually  goaded  and  irritated,  might  be  made  useful 
to  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  country.     It  is  right  always  to  have  a 
few  of  every  description,  through  whom  you  may  quietly  ope- 
rate on  the  many,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  description,  and 
for  the  general  interest.     Excuse  'nte,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  have  a 
little  tried  your  patience.     You  have  brought  this  trouble  on 
yourself,  by  your  thinking  of  a  man  forgot,  and  wlio  has  no  ob- 
jection to  be  forgot,  by  the  world.     These  things  we  discussed 
together  four  or  five-and- thirty  years  go.     We  were  then,  and 
at  bottom,  ever  since,  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  the  penal  system.  You 
and  I,  and  every  bo<1y,  must  now  and  then  ply  and  bend  to  fhe 
occasion,  and  take  what  can  be  got.     But  very  sure  I  am,  that 
whilst  there  remains  in  the  law  any  principle  whatever,  which 
rzn  furnish  to  certain  politicians  an  excuse  for  raising  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  importance  as  necessary  to  keep  their  fellow 
r*ubjects  in  order,  the  obnoxious  people  will  be  fretted,  haraas- 
4^d,  insulted,  provoked  to  di^^content  and  disorder,  and  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  partial  advantages  from  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  does  not  exclude  them. 

Adieu!  my  dear  sir,  and  believe  me  very  truly 

Your's, 
Beaconsfield, 
May  26,  1795.  EDMUND  BT^KR. 
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MY  DEAK  S05, 

We  are  all  again  assembled  in  town,  to  finish  the  last,  but 
the  most  laborious  of  the  tasks  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
me  during  my  parliamentary  service.  We  arc  as  well  as,  at 
our  time  of  life,  we  can  expect  to  be.  We  have  indeed  some 
moments  of  anxiety  about  you.  You  are  engaged  in  an  under- 
taking similar  in  its  principle  to  mine.  You  are  engaged  in  the 
relief  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  that  service  you  must  neces- 
sarily excite  the  same  sort  of  passions  in  those  who  have  exer- 
cised, and  who  wish  to  continue  that  oppression,  that  I  have 
had  to  struggle  with  in  this  long  labour.  As  your  father  has 
done,  you  must  make  enemies  of  many  of  the  rich,  of  the  proud, 
and  of  the  powerful.  I  and  you  began  in  the  same  way.  I 
mast  confess,  that  if  our  place  was  of  our  choice,  I  could 
wish  it  had  been  your  lot  to  begin  the  career  of  your  life  witli 
an  endeavour  to  render  some  more  moderate,  and  less  invidious 
service  to  the  public.  But  being  engaged  in  a  great  and  criti- 
cal work,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  about  your  having  hi- 
therto done  your  duty  as  becomes  you.  If  I  had  not  an  assur- 
ance not  to  be  shaken,  from  the  character  of  your  mind,  I 
should  be  satisfied  on  that  point,  by  the  cry  that  is  raised  ag^nat 
you.  If  you  had  behaved,  as  they  call  it,  discreetly,  that  is, 
faintly  and  treacherously,  in  the  execution  of  your  trust,  you 
would  have  had  for  a  while  the  good  word  of  all  sorts  of  men ; 
even  of  many  of  those  whose  cause  you  had  betrayed ;  and 
whilst  your  favour  lasted,  you  might  have  coined  that  false  re- 
putation into  a  true  and  solid  interest  to  yourself.  This  you 
are  well  apprized  of;  and  you  do  not  refuse  to  travel  that 
beaten  road  from  an  ignorance,  but  from  a  contempt  of  the  ob- 
jects it  leads  to. 
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When  you  choose  an  arduous  and  slipperj  patli,  Ood  forbid 
that  any  weak  feelings  of  my  declining  age,  which  calls  for 
soothings  and  supports,  and  which  can  have  none  but  from  you, 
should  make  me  wish  that  you  should  abandon  what  you  are 
about,  or  should  trifle  with  it.  In  this  house  we  subiiiit» 
though  with  troubled  minds,  to  that  order  which  has  connected 
all  great  duties  with  toils  and  with  perils,  which  has  conducted 
the  road  to  glory  through  the  regions  of  obloquy  and  reproach^ 
and  which  will  never  suffer  the  disparaging  alliance  of  spuriouSy 
false,  and  fugitive  praise,  with  genuine  and  permanent  reputi- 
tion.  We  know,  that  the  power  which  has  settled  that  order, 
and  subjected  you  to  it,  by  placing  you  in  the  situation  yoo  are 
in,  is  able  to  bring  you  out  of  it,  with  credit  and  with  safety. 
His  will  be  done.  All  must  come  right.  You  may  open  the 
way  With  pain,  and  under  reproach.  Others  will  pursue  it 
ifith  ease  and  with  applause. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  pride  and  passion,  and  that  sort  of 
zeal  for  religion,  which  never  shows  any  wonderful  heat  but 
when  it  afflicts  and  mortifies  our  neighbour,  will  not  let  the 
ruling  description  perceive  that  the  privilege  for  which  your 
clients  contend,  is  very  nearly  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  thoae 
who  refuse  it,  as  those  who  ask  it.  I  am  not  to  examine  ioto 
the  charges  that  are  daily  made  on  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land. I  am  not  qualified  to  say  how  much  in  them  is  cdd 
truth,  and  how  much  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Allowing  some 
foundation  to  the  complaint,  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  these  people 
allege  that  their  government  is  a  job  in  its  administration.  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  job  in  its  constitution ;  nor  is  it  possible  a  sclieme  of 
polity  which,  in  total  exclusion  of  tlie  body  of  the  community, 
confines  (with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  rank  or  condition  in 
life)  to  a  certin  set  of  favoured  citizens  the  rights  which  former- 
ly belonged  to  the  whole,  should  not,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  selfish  and  narrow  principles,  teach  the  persons  who  ad- 
minister in  that  government,  to  prefer  their  own  particular,  but 
well  understood  private  interest,  to  the  false  and  ill  calculated 
private  interest  of  the  monopolizing  company  they  belong  to. 
Eminent  characters,  to  be  sure,  overrule  places  and  circum- 
stances. I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  virtue  which  shoots  Iqp 
in  fiill  force  by  the  native  vigour  of  the  seminal  principle,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  soil  and  climate  that  it  grows  in.  But, 
apeaking  of  things  in  their  ordinary  course,  in  a  country  of  mo- 
nopoly there  can  be  no  patriotism.  There  may  be  a  party 
spirit — but  public  spirit  there  can  be  none.  As  to  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  still  less  can  it  exist,  or  any  thing  like  it.  A  liberty 
nude  up  of  penalties !  a  liberty  made  up  of  incapacities !  a  li- 
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hevtj  made  up  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  continued  for  ^es 
of  four-fifths,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  for- 
tunes !  In  what  does  such  liberty  difler  from  the  description  of 
the  most  shocking  kind  of  servitude? 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  that  country  some  people  are  free — 
why  this  is  the  very  description  of  despotism.  Partial  freedom 
i^  privUes^e  and  prerogativey  and  not  liberty.  Liberty,  such  as 
deserves  the  name,  is  an  honest,  equitable,  difiuaive,  and  impar- 
tial principle.  It  is  a  great  and  enlarged  virtue,  and  not  a 
sordid,  selfish,  and  illiberal  vice.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  mass 
of  the  citizens ;  and  not  the  haughty  license  of  some  potent  in- 
dividual, or  some  predominant  faction. 

If  any  thing  ought  to  be  despotic  in  a  country,  it  is  its  govern- 
ment; because  there  is  no  cause,  of  constant  operation,  to 
make  its  yoke  unequal.  But  the  dominion  of  a  party  must  con- 
tinually, steadily,  and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon  the  pros*' 
trate  description.  A  constitution  formed  so  as  to  enable  a 
party  to  overrule  its  very  government,  and  to  overpower  the 
people  too,  answers  the  purposes  neither  of  government  nor  of 
freedom.  It  compels  that  power,  which  ought,  and  often  would 
be,  disposed  equally  to  protect  the  subjects,  to  fail  in  its  trust, 
to  counteract  its  purposes,  and  to  become  no  better  than  the 
instrument  of  the  wrongs  of  a  faction.  Some  degree  of  influ« 
ence  must  exist  in  all  governments.  But  a  government  which 
has  no  interest  to  please  the  body  of  the  people,  and  can  nei- 
ther support  tliem,  nor  with  safety  call  for  their  support,  nor 
is  of  power  to  sway  the  domineering  faction,  can  only  exist  by 
corniptbn;  and  taught  by  that  monopolizing  party  which 
usurps  the  title  and  qualities  of  the  public,  to  consider  the 
body  of  the  people  as  out  of  the  constitution,  they  will  consi- 
der those  who  are  in  it  in  the  light  in  which  they  choose  to 
consider  themselves.  The  whole  relation  of  government  and 
of  freedom  will  be  a  battle  or  a  traffick. 

This  system,  in  its  real  nature,  and  under  its  proper  am)ella- 
tions,  is  odious  and  unnatural,  especially  when  a  constitution  is 
admitted,  which  not  only,  as  all  constitutions  do  profess,  has  a 
regard  to  the  good  of  the  multitude,  but  in  its  theory  makes 
profession  of  their  power  also.  But  of  late,  this  scheme  of 
theirs  has  been  new  christened — honestum  nomen  imponitnr 
viiio.  A  word  has  been  lately  struck  in  the  mint  of  the  castle 
of  Dublin ;  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Tholsel,  or  City-hall, 
where  having  passed  the  touch  of  the  corporation,  so  respect- 
ably stamped  and  vouched,  it  soon  became  current  in  parlia- 
ment,  and  was  carried  back  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  great  pomp,  as  an  offering  of  homage  from  whence 
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it  came.  The  word  is  ascendancy :  It  is  not  absolutely  new. 
But  the  sense  in  which  I  have  hitherto  seen  it  used,  was  to  sig- 
nify an  influence  obtained  over  the  minds  of  some  other  person 
by  love  and  reverence,  or  by  superior  management  and  dexteri- 
ty. It  had,  therefore,  to  this  its  promotion,  no  more  than  a 
moral,  not  a  civil  or  political  use.  But  I  admit  it  is  capable  of 
being  so  applied  ;  and  if  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  recommend  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  protestant  ascendancy,  mean  to  employ  the  word  in 
that  sense,  that  is,  if  they  understand  by  it  the  preservation  of 
the  influence  of  that  description  of  gentlemen  over  the  catho- 
lics, by  means  of  an  authority  derived  from  their  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  from  an  opinion  they  raise  in  that  people  of  a  pioas 
regard  and  afiection  for  their  freedom  and  happiness,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  commend  their  adoption  of  so  apt  a  term  into 
tlie  family  of  politics.  It  may  be  truly  said  to  enrich  the  lan- 
guage. Even  if  the  lord  mayor  and  speaker  mean  to  insinuate 
that  thb  influence  is  to  be  obtained  and  held  by  flattering  their 
people,  by  managing  them  by  skilfully  adapting  themselves  to 
the  humours  and  passions  of  those  whom  they  would  govern* 
he  must  be  a  very  untoward  critic  who  would  cavil  even  at  this 
use  of  the  word,  though  such  cajoleries  would  p^rhap  be  more 

Erudently  practised  than  professed.  These  are  all  meaningjs 
ludable,  or  at  least  tolerable.  But  when  we  look  a  little  more 
narrowly,  and  compare  it  with  the  plan  to  which  it  owes  its 
present  technical  application,  I  find  it  has  strayed  far  from  its 
original  sense.  It  goes  much  further  than  the  privilege  allow- 
ed by  Horace.  It  is  more  than  parce  delorsnm.  This  pro- 
testant ascendancy  means  nothing  less  than  an  influence  obtain- 
ed by  virtue,  by  love,  or  even  by  artifice  and  seduction  ;  fiill 
as  little  an  influence  derived  from  the  means  by  which  minis- 
ters have  obtained  an  influence,  which  might  be  called,  without 
straining,  an  ascendancy  in  public  assemblies  in  England,  that 
is,  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  places  and  pensions  and  other 
graces  of  government.  This  last  is  wide  indeed  of  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.  New  ascendancy  is  the  old  mastership.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  resolution  of  one  set  of  people  in 
Ireland,  to  consider  themselves  as  the  sole  citizens  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  to  keep  a  dominion  over  the  rest  by  reducing 
them  to  absolute  slavery,  under  a  military  power  ;  and  tbds 
fortified  in  their  power,  to  divide  the  public  estate,  which  is  the 
result  of  general  contribution,  as  a  military  booty,  solely 
amongst  themselves. 

The  poor  word  ascendancy,  so  soft  and  melodious  in  its 
soondf  so  lenitive  and  emollient  in  its  first  usage,  is  now  emr 
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ployed  to  cover  to  the  world,  the  most  rigid  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  wise  of  all  plans  of  policy.  The  word  is  large  enough 
in  its  comprehension.  I  cannot  conceive  what  mode  of  oppres- 
sion in  civil  life,  or  what  mode  of  religious  persecution,  may 
not  come  within  the  methods  of  preserving  an  ascendancy.  In 
plain  old  English,  as  they  apply  it,  it  signifies  pride  and  do- 
minion on  the  one  part  of  the  relation,  and  on  the  other  subser- 
vienry  and  contempt — and  it  signifies  nothing  else.  The  old 
words  are  as  fit  to  be  set  to  music  as  the  new ;  but  use  has  long 
aince  affixed  to  them  their  true  signification,  and  they  sound,  as 
the  other  will,  harshly  and  odiously  to  the  moral  and  intelligent 
ears  of  mankind. 

This  ascendancy,  by  being  a  protestant  ascendancy,  does  not 
better  it  from  the  combination  of  a  note  or  two  more  in  this  an- 
ti-harmonic scale.  If  protestant  ascendancy  means  the  pro- 
scription from  citizenship  of  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  country,  then  protestant  ascendancy  is  a  bad  thing; 
and  it  ought  to  have  no  existence.  But  there  is  a  deeper  evil. 
By  the  use  that  is  so  frequently  made  of  the  term,  and  the  po- 
licy which  is  engrafted  on  it,  the  name  protestant  becomes  no- 
thing more  or  better  than  the  name  of  a  persecuting  faction, 
with  a  relation  of  some  sort  of  theological  hostility  to  others, 
but  without  any  sort  of  ascertained  tenets  of  its  own,  upon  the 
ground  of  which  it  persecutes  other  men  ;  for  the  patrons  of 
this  protestant  ascendancy  neither  do  nor  can,  by  any  thing 
positive,  define  or  describe  what  they  mean  by  the  word  pro- 
testant. It  is  defined,  as  Cowley  defines  wit,  not  by  what  it  is, 
but  by  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the  christian  religion  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  churches  holding  communion  with  Rome,  the  ma- 
jority of  christians ;  that  is  all  which  in  the  latitude  of  the 
term  is  known  about  its  signification.  This  makes  such  perse- 
cutors ten  times  worse  than  any  of  that  description  that  hither- 
to have  been  known  in  the  world.  The  old  persecutors,  whe- 
ther pagan  or  christian,  whether  arian  or  orthodox,  whether 
catholics,  anglicans,  or  calvinists,  actually  were,  or  at  least  had 
the  decorum  to  pretend  to  be,  strong  dogmatists.  They  pre- 
tended that  their  religious  maxims  were  clear  and  ascertained, 
and  so  useful,  that  they  were  bound,  for  the  eternal  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  defend  or  diffuse  them,  thougii  by  any  sacrifices  of 
the  temporal  good  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  sys* 
tem  of  experiment. 

The  bottom  of  this  theory  of  persecution  is  false.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  us  to  sacrifice  the  temporal  good  of  any  body  of 
men  to  our  own  ideas  of  the  truth  ana  falsehood  of  any  leli^ua 
opinions.    By  making  men  miserable  in  this  life,  they  counter- 
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let  one  of  the  great  ends  of  charity ;  which  is,  inasmuch  as  id 
tis  lies,  TO  make  men  happy  in  every  period  of  their  existence^ 
and  most,  in  what  most  depends  upon  us.  But  give  to  these 
old  ])erseciitors  their  mistaken  principle,  in  their  reasoning 
they  are  consistent,  and  in  their  tempers  they  may  be  evea 
kind  and  good  natured.  But  whenever  a  faction  would  rendet 
millions  of  mankind  miserable,  some  millions  of  the  race  co^ 
existent  with  themselves,  and  many  millions  in  their  succeS' 
sion,  without  knowing  or  so  mdch  as  pretending  to  ascertain  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  school,  (in  which  there  is  much  of  the 
lash  and  nothing  of  the  lesson,)  the  errors  which  the  persona  ia 
such  a  faction  fall  into  are  not  those  that  are  natural  to  human 
imbecility,  nor  is  the  least  mixture  of  mistaken  kindness  to 
mankind  an  ingredient  in  the  severities  they  inflict.  The 
whole  is  nothing  but  pure  and  perfect  malice.  It  is  indeed  a 
perfection  in  that  kind  belonging  to  beings  of  an  higher  order 
than  man,  and  to  them  we  ought  to  leave  it. 

Thb  kind  of  persecutors,  without  zeal,  without  charihT^ 
know  well  enough  that  religion,  to  pass  by  all  questions  of  tM 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  of  its  particular  systems  (a  matter 
I  abandon  to  the  theologians  on  all  sides)  is  a  source  of  grtet 
comfort  to  us  mortals,  in  this  our  short,  but  tedious  journey 
through  the  world.  They  know,  that  to  enjoy  this  consolation^ 
men  must  believe  their  religion  upon  some  principle  or  other^ 
whether  of  education,  habit,  theory,  or  authority.  When  roes 
are  driven  from  any  of  those  principles^  on  which  they  have  re- 
ceived religion,  without  embracing  with  the  same  assurance 
and  cordiality  some  other  system,  a  dreadful  void  is  left  in  their 
minda,  and  a  terrible  shock  is  given  to  their  morals.  They 
lose  their  guide,  theu*  comfort,  their  hope*  None  but  the  most 
cruel  and  hard-hearted  of  men,  who  had  banished  all  natural 
tenderness  from  their  minds,  such  as  those  beings  of  iron,  the 
athents,  could  bring  themselves  to  any  persecution  like  this. 
Strange  it  is,  but  so  it  is,  that  men,  driven  by  force  from  their 
habits  in  one  mode  of  religion,  have  by  contrary  habits,  under 
the  same  force,  often  quietly  settled  in  another.  They  suboni 
their  reason  to  declare  in  &vour  of  their  necessity.  Man  and 
his  conscience  cannot  always  be  at  war.  If  the  first  races  have 
not  been  able  to  make  a  pacification  between  the  conscience 
and  the  convenience,  their  descendants  come  generally  to  nib^ 
mit  to  the  violence  of  the  laws,  without  violence  to  their  mindt^ 
As  things  stood  formerly,  they  possessed  a  positive  scheme  of 
direction,  and  of  consolation.  In  this  men  may  acquiesce* 
The  harsh  methods  in  use  with  the  old  class  of  persecutort^ 
were  to  make  converts,  not  apostates  only.    If  they  perrerse* 
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Ij  hated  oilier  sects  and  factions,  thej  loved  their  own  inordi^ 
natelj.  But  in  this  protestant  persecution,  there  is  any  thing 
bat  benevolence  at  work.  What  do  the  Irish  statutes  ?  They 
do  not  make  a  conformity  to  the  estahlished  religion,  and  to  its 
doctrines  and  practices,  the  condition  of  getting  out  of  servi- 
tude. No  such  thing.  Let  three  million  of  people  but  aban- 
don all  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve sacred,  and  to  forswear  it  publicly  in  terms  the  most  de- 
grading, scurrilous,  and  indecent  for  men  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
and  to  abuse  the  whole  of  their  former  lives,  and  to  slander  the 
education  they  iiave  received,  and  nothing  more  is  required  of 
ifaem.  There  is  no  system  of  folly,  or  impiety,  or  blasphemy , 
•r  atheism,  into  wiiicii  they  may  not  throw  themselves,  and 
which  they  may  not  profess  openly  and  as  a  system,  consistent- 
ly with  the  enjoyment  of  all  tiie  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  in 
the  happiest  constitution  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  unhap]>y  astertors  of  this  strange  scheme  say, 
they  are  not  persecutors  on  account  of  religion.  In  the  first 
siace,  they  say  what  is  not  true.  For  what  else  do  they  dis- 
tranchise  the  people.'  If  the  man  gets  rid  of  a  religion, 
through  which  their  malice  o{)erates,  he  gets  rid  of  all  their 
penalties  and  incapacities  at  once.  They  never  afterwards 
inquire  about  him.  I  speak  here  of  their  pretexts,  and  not 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Uje  transaction,  in  which  religious  bigotry 
I  apprehend  has  little  sliarc.  Every  man  has  his  taste ;  but  I 
tbiniE,  if  I  were  so  miserable  and  undone  as  to  be  guilty  of  pre- 
meditated and  continued  violence  towards  any  set  ojf  men,  I 
iiad  rather  that  my  conduct  was  supposed  to  arise  from  wild 
fienceits  concerning  their  religious  advantages,  than  from  low 
and  ungenerous  motives  relative  to  my  own  selfish  interest. 
I  had  rather  be  thought  insane  in  my  charity  than  rational  in 
ny  malice.  This  much,  my  dear  son,  I  have  to  say  of  thi» 
protestant  persecution;  tliat  is,  a  persecution  of  religion  itself. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  mischiefs  that  vex  the  world,  arises 
from  words.  People  soon  forget  the  meaning,  but  the  impres- 
•ion  and  the  passion  remain.  The  word  protestant  is  the  chann 
that  locks  up  in  the  dungeon  of  servitude  three  millions  of 
your  people.  It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  this  spell  of  potency, 
thiB  Abracadabra  that  is  hung  about  the  necks  of  the  unha{^y,  not 
to  heal,  but  to  communicate  disease.  We  sometimes  hear  of 
^protestant  religion,  frequently  of  a  protestant  interest.  We 
hear  of  the  latter  the  most  frequently,  because  it  has  a  positive 
meaning.  Tlie  other  has  none.  We  hear  of  it  the  most  fre- 
qyently,  because  it  has  a  word  in  the  phrase,  which^  well  or  iU 
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trnderstood,  lias  animated  to  persecution  and  oppression  at  all 
times  infinitely  more  than  all  the  dogmas  in  dispute  between  re- 
ligious factions.  These  are  indeed  well  formed  to  perplex  and 
torment  the  intellect ;  but  not  half  so  well  calculated  to  inflame 
the  passions  and  animosities  of  racn. 

I  do  readily  admit,  tliat  a  great  doal  of  the  wars,  seditioDi 
and  troubles  of  the  world,  did  formerly  turn  upon  the  conten* 
iion  between  interests  that  went  by  the  names  of  protestaat 
and  catholic.  But  I  imagined  that  at  this  time  no  one  waft 
weak  enough  to  believe,  or  impudent  enough  to  pretend,  that 
questions  of  popish  and  protestaiit  opinions  or  interest  are  the 
things  by  which  men  are  at  present  menaced  with  crusades  bjr 
foreign  invasion,  or  with  seditions  which  shake  the  foundatioof 
of  the  state  at  home.  It  is  long  since  all  this  combination  of 
things  has  vanished  from  the  view  of  intelligent  observers. 
The  existence  of  quite  another  system  of  opinions  and  intereitft 
18  DOW  plain  to  the  grossest  sense.  Are  these  the  questieni 
that  raise  a  flame  in  the  minds  of  men  at  this  day  ?  If  ever 
the  church  and  the  constitution  of  England  should  fall  in  these 
islands  (and  they  will  fall  together)  it  is  not  presbyterian  disci* 
pline,  nor  popish  hierarchy,  that  will  rise  upon  their  ruins.  It 
will  not  be  the  church  of  SLome,  nor  the  church  of  Scotland— 
not  the  church  of  Luther,  nor  tiie  church  of  Calvin.  On  the 
contrary,  all  these  churches  are  menaced,  and  menaced  alike. 
It  is  the  new  fanatical  religion,  now  in  the  heat  of  its  first  fer- 
ment, of  the  rights  of  man,  wiiich  rejects  all  establishments, 
all  discipline,  all  ecclchiastical,  and  in  truth  all  civil  order,  which 
will  triumph,  and  which  will  lay  prostrate  your  church ;  which 
will  destroy  your  distinction^,  and  which  witl  put  all  your 
properties  to  auction,  and  disperse  you  over  the  earth. 
If  the  present  establishment  should  fall,  it  is  this  religion 
which  will  triumph  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  as  it  has  tri« 
umphed  in  France.  This  religion,  which  laughs  at  creeds 
and  dogmas  and  confessions  of  faith,  may  be  fomented  equally 
amongst  all  descriptions,  and  all  sects;  amongst  nominal  catho- 
lics, and  amongst  nominal  churchmen ;  and  amongst  those  dis- 
senters who  know  little  and  care  less,  about  a  presbytery,  or 
any  of  jts  discipline,  or  any  of  its  doctrine. 

Against  this  new,  this  growing,  this  exterminatory  system^ 
all  these  churches  have  a  common  concern  to  defend  themselves. 
How  the  enthusiasts  of  this  rising  sect  rejoice  to  see  you  of 
the  old  churches  play  their  game,  and  stir  and  rake  the  cinders 
of  animosities  sunk  in  their  ashes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ex* 
ecution  of  their  plan  for  your  common  ruin ! 
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I  suppress  all  that  is  in  my  mind  about  the  blinclness  of  those 
of  our  clergy  who  will  shut  their  eyes  to  a  thing  which  glares 
in  luch  manifest  day.  If  some  wretches  amongst  an  indigent 
and  disorderly  part  of  the  populace  raise  a  riot  about  tythesp 
there  are  of  these  gentlemen  ready  to  cry  out,  that  this  is  an 
overt  act  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Here  the  bulla  and  the 
pardons,  and  the  crusade  and  the  pope,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
▼atican,  are  every  where  at  work.  There  is  a  plot  to  bring  in 
a  foreign  power  to  destroy  the  church.  Alas !  it  is  not  about 
popes,  but  about  potatoes,  that  the  muids  of  this  unhappy 
pewle  are  agitated.  It  is  not  from  the  spirit  of  zeal,  but  the 
ppirit  of  whiskey,  that  these  wretches  act.  Is  it  then  not  con- 
ceived possible  that  a  poor  clown  can  be  unwilling,  after  pay- 
ing three  pounds  rent  to  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat,  to  pay 
fourteen  shillings  to  one  in  a  black  coat,  for  his  acre  of  potatoes, 
and  tumultuously  to  desire  some  modification  of  the  charge, 
without  being  supposed  to  have  no  other  motive  than  a  frantic 
zeal  for  being  thus  double-taxed  to  another  set  of  landholders, 
and  another  set  of  priests  ?  Have  men  no  self  interest  ?  No 
avarice?  No  repugnance  to  public  imposts?  Have  they  no 
sturdy  and  restive  minds  ?  No  undisciplined  habits  ?  Is  there 
pothing  in  the  whole  mob  of  irregular  passions,  which  might  pre* 
cipitate  some  of  the  common  people,  in  some  places,  to  quar- 
rel with  a  legal,  because  they  feel  it  to  be  a  burthensome  impo- 
sition? According  to  these  gentlemen,  no  offence  can  be  com- 
mitted by  papists  but  from  zeal  to  their  religion.  To  make 
room  for  the  vices  of  papists,  they  clear  the  house  of  all  the 
vices  of  men.  Bome  of  the  common  people  (not  oneiiowever 
in  ten  thousand)  commit  disorders.  Well !  punish  them  as 
you  do,  and  as  you  ought  to  punish  them  for  tneir  violence 
against  the  just  property  of  each  individual  clergyman,  as  each 
individual  suflfei-s.  Support  the  injured  rector  or  the  injured 
impropriator  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  of  which  (whether 
on  the  best  plan  or  not)  the  laws  have  put  him  in  possession. 
Let  tlie  crime  and  the  punishment  stand  upon  their  own  bottom. 
But  now  we  ought  all  of  us,  clergymen  most  particularly,  to 
avoid  assigning  another  cause  of  quarre),  in  order  to  infuse  a 
new  source  of  bitterness  into  a  dispute  (which  personal  feelings 
on  both  sides  will  of  themselves  make  bitter  enough)  and  there* 
by  involve  in  it,  by  religious  descriptions,  men  who  have  indi<- 
vidually  no  share  whatsoever  in  those  irregular  acts.  Let  us 
Bot  make  the  malignant  fictions  of  our  own  imaginations,  heated 
with  factious  controversies,  reasons  for  keeping  men  that  are 
peither  guilty,  nor  justly  suspected  of  crime,  in  a  servitude 
^qnall^  dishonourable  and  pnsafe  to  religion,  and  to  the  state. 
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When  meu  are  constantly  accused,  but  know  themselyes  not 
to  be  guilty,  they  must  naturally  abhor  their  accusers.  There 
is  no  character,  when  malignantly  taken  up  and  deliberately 
pursued,  which  more  naturally  excites  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence in  mankind ;  especially  in  that  part  of  mankind  which 
suffers  from  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  take  pride  in  an  extravagant  attachment 
to  any  sect.  Some  gentlemen  in  Ireland  affect  that  sort  of 
glory.  It  is  to  their  taste.  Their  piety,  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, justiBes  the  fervour  of  their  zesil,  and  may  palliate  the 
excess  of  it.  Being  myself  no  more  than  a  common  layman, 
commonly  informed  in  controversies,  leading  only  a  very  com- 
mon life,  and  having  only  a  common  citizen's  interest  in  the 
church  or  in  the  state,  yet  to  you  I  will  say,  in  justice  to  my 
own  sentiments,  that  not  one  of  those  zealots  for  a  protest- 
ant  interest,  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  perhaps  not  half 
8o  sincerely,  for  the  support  of  the  established  church  in  both 
these  kingdoms.  It  is  a  great  link  towards  holding  fast  the 
connexion  of  religion  with  the  state ;  and  for  keeping  these 
two  islands,  in  their  present  critical  independence  of  constitu- 
tion, in  a  close  connexion  of  opinion  and  affection.  I  wisji 
it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  primary  ' 
land  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  all  establishments 
of  church  and  state,  for  strong  political  reasons,  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  firmly  connected.  I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is 
more  closely  combined  than  any  other  of  the  church  sjrstems 
with  the  crowny  which  is  the  stay  of  (he  mixed  constitution ; 
because  it  is,  as  things  now  stand,  the  sole  connecting  political 
principle  between  the  constitutions  of  the  two  independent 
kingdoms.  I  have  another,  and  infinitely  a  stronger  reason  for 
wishing  it  well ;  it  is,  that  in  the  present  time  I  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  christian  religion  itself.  The 
body  and  substance  of  every  religion  I  regard  much  more  than 
any  of  the  forms  and  dogmas  of  tlie  particular  sects.  Its  fall 
would  leave  a  great  void  which  nothing  else  of  which  I  can 
form  any  distinct  idea  might  fill*  I  respect  the  catliolic  hierar- 
chy, and  the  presbyterian  republic.  But  I  know  that  the  hope, 
or  the  fear  of  establishing  either  of  them,  is  in  these  kingdooss 
equally  chimerical,  even  if  I  preferred  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  the  establishment,  which  certainly  I  do  not. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  the  support  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established.  These  reasons  are 
founded  as  well  on  the  absolute  as  on  the  relative  situation  of 
that  kingdom.  But  is  it  because  I  love  the  church,  and  the 
king,  'dJoA  the  privileges  of  parliament,  that  I  am  to  be  ready 
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for  any  vioknce,  or  any  injuslice,  or  any  absurdity  in  the 
oieans  of  supporting  any  of  these  powers,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether ?  Instead  of  prating  about  protestant  ascendancies,  pro- 
testant  parliaments  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  think  at  last  of  be^ 
coming  patriot  parliaments. 

The  legislature  of  Ireland,  like  all  legislatures,  ought  to 
frame  its  laws  to  suit  the  people  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  not  any  longer  to  make  it  their  whole  business  to 
force  the  nature,  the  temper,  and  the  inreterate  habits  of  a 
Bttion,  to  a  conformity  to  speculative  systems,  concerning  any 
kind  of  laws.  Ireland  has  an  established  government,  and  a 
religion  legally  established,  which  are  to  be  preserved.  It 
has  a  people  who  are  to  be  preserved  too,  and  to  be  led 
by  reason,  principle,  sentiment  and  interest,  to  acquiesce  in 
that  government.  Ireland  is  a  country  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  people  of  Ireland  are  a  very  mixed  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  several  ingredients  in  the  mix- 
tore  are  very  much  disproportioned  to  each  other.  Are  we 
to  govern  this  mixed  body  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  most 
simple  elements,  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  system  of 
benevolent  legislation ;  or  are  we  not  rather  to  provide  for  the 
several  parts  according  to  the  various  and  diversified  necessities 
of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  mass  ?  Would  not  common 
reason  and  common  honesty  dictate  to  us  the  policy  of  regu- 
lating the  people  in  the  several  descriptions  of  which  they  are 
composed,  according  to  the  natural  ranks  and  classes  of  an  or- 
derly civil  society,  under  a  common  protecting  sovereign,  and 
under  a  form  of  constitution  favourable  at  once  to  authority 
and  to  freedom ;  such  as  the  British  constitution  boasts  to  be, 
and  such  as  it  is,  to  those  who  enjoy  it. 

You  have  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which,  though  the 
religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of  the  first  class  of  landed 
proprietors,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  major  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  which  consequently  does  not  answer  to  ihem^  any 
one  purpose  of  a  religious  establishment.  This  is  a  state  of 
things,  whicli  no  man  in  his  senses  can  call  perfectly  happy. 
Bat  it  is  the  state  of  Ireland.  Two  hundred  years  of  expe- 
riment show  it  to  be  unalterable.  Many  a  fierce  struggle  has 
passed  between  the  parties.  The  result  is — you  cannot  make 
the  people  protestants — and  they  cannot  shake  oflT  a  protest- 
ant government.  This  is  what  experience  teaches,  and  what 
all  men  of  sense,  of  all  descriptions,  know.  To-day  the  ques- 
tion is  this — are  we  to  make  the  best  of  this  situation,  which 
we  cannot  alter  ?  The  question  is — shall  the  condition  of  the 
body  of  the  people  be  alleviated  in  other  things,  on  account 
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of  their  necessary  suflering,  from  their  beuig  subject  to  the 
burthens  of  two  religious  establishments,  from  one  of  whtcli 
they  do  not  partake  the  least,  living  or  dying,  either  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  consolation ;  or  shall  it  be  aggravated  by  stripping 
the  people  thus  loaded,  of  every  thing  which  might  support 
and  indemnify  tliem  in  this  state,  so  as  to  leave  tliem  naked  of 
every  sort  of  right,  and  of  every  name  of  franchise ;  to  outlaw 
them  from  the  constitution,  and  to  cut  off  (perhaps)  three  mil* 
lions  of  plebeian  subjects,  without  reference  to  property,  or 
any  other  qualification,  from  all  connexion  with  the  popular  te- 
presentation  of  the  kingdom  ? 

As  to  religion,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  proceed- 
ing. Liberty  is  not  sacrificed  to  a  zeal  for  religion ;  but  a  seal 
for  religion  is  pretended  and  assumed,  to  destroy  liberty.  The 
catholic  religion  is  completely  free.  It  has  no  establishment ; 
but  it  is  recognized,  permitted,  and  in  a  degree  protected  by 
the  laws.  If  a  man  is  satisfied  to  be  a  slave,  he  may  be  a  pa* 
pi^t  with  perfect  impunity.  He  may  say  mass,  or  hear  it,  as 
he  pleases ;  but  he  must  consider  iiimself  as  an  outlaw  from 
the  British  constitution.  If  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
subject  were  not  the  thing  aimed  at,  the  direct  reverse  come 
would  be  taken.  The  franchise  would  liave  been  permitted, 
and  the  mass  exterminated.  But  the  conscience  of  a  man  left, 
and  a  tenderness  for  it  hypocritically  pretended,  is  to  make  it 
a  trap  to  catch  his  liberty. 

So  much  is  this  the  design,  that  the  violent  partisans  of  this 
scheme  fairiy  take  up  all  the  maxims  and  arguments,  as  well 
as  the  practices  by  which  tyranny  has  fortified  itself  at  all 
times.  Trusting  wholly  in  tlieir  strength  and  power  (and  up- 
on this  they  reckon,  as  always  ready  to  strike  wherever  tliey 
wish  to  direct  the  storm)  they  abandon  all  pretext  of  the  ge- 
neral good  of  the  community.  They  say,  that  if  the  people, 
under  any  given  modification,  obtain  the  smallest  portion  or 
particle  of  constitutional  freedom,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  hold  their  property.  They  tell  us,  that  they  act  only  OD 
the  defensive.  They  inform  the  public  of  Europe,  that  their 
estates  are  made  up  of  forfeitures  and  confiscations  from  the 
natives : — that  if  the  body  of  people  obtain  votes,  any  number 
of  votes,  however  small,  it  will  be  a  step  to  the  choice  of 
members  of  their  own  religion : — that  the  house  of  conuDOBSy . 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the 
landed  interest  now  in  their  hands,  will  be  composed,  in  the 
whole,  or  in  far  the  major  part,  of  papists :  that  this  po[HBh 
house  of  commons  will  instantly  pass  a  law  to  confiscate  all 
their  estates,  which  it  will  not  be  m  their  power  to  save,  even 
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by  entering  into  that  popish  party  themselreSy  because  there^ 
ve  prior  claimants  to  be  satisfied : — that  as  to  the  house  of 
lords,  though  neither  papists  nor  protestants  have  a  share  in 
electing  them,  the  body  of  the  peerage  will  be  so  obliging  and 
disinterested,  as  to  fall  in  with  this  exterminatory  scheme, 
which  is  to  forfeit  ail  their  estates,  the  largest  part  of  the  king* 
dom ;  and,  to  crown  all,  that  his  majesty  will  give  his  cheerful 
anent  to  this  causeless  act  of  attainder  of  his  innocent  and 
fiuthfiil  protestant  subjects ; — that  they  will  be,  or  are  to  be 
Mt,  without  house  or  land,  to  the  dreadful  resource  of  living 
by  their  wits,  out  of  which  they  are  already  frightened  by  the 
apprehension  of  this  spoliation  with  which  they  are  threaten- 
ed :-^that  therefore  they  cannot  so  much  as  listen  to  any  argu- 
ments drawn  from  equity  or  from  national  or  constitutional  po- 
ficy :  the  sword  is  at  their  throats ;  beggary  and  famine  at 
their  door.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  look  out,  and  to  see 
danger  at  the  end  of  a  sufficiently  long  perspective  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  speak  plain,  though  to  speak  nothing  very 
new.  The  same  thing  has  been  said  in  all  times  and  in  all  Ian- 
gm^es.  The  language  of  tyranny  has  been  invariable ;  the 
general  good  is  inconsistent  with  my  personal  safety.  Justice 
and  liberty  seem  so  alarming  to  these  gentlemen,  that  they- 
are  not  ashamed  even  to  slander  their  own  titles ;  to  calumni^ 
ate,  and  call  in  doubt  their  right  to  their  own  estates,  and  to 
consider  themselves  as  novel  disseizers,  usurpers,  and  tntn»- 
ders,  rather  thatf  lose  a  pretext  for  becoming  oppressors  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  whom  they  (not  I)  choose  to  describe 
themselves  as  having  robbed. 

Instead  of  petting  themselves  in  this  odious  point  of  light,  one 
would  think  they  would  wish  to  let  time  draw  his  oblivioua  veil 
over  the  unpleasant  modes  by  which  lordships  and  demesnes 
have  been  acquired  in  theirs,  and  almost  in  all  other  coun- 
tries upon  earth.  It  might  be  imagined,  that,  when  the  sufferer 
(ft  a  sufferer  exists)  had  forgot  the  wrong,  they  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  forget  it  too ;  that  they  would  permit  the  sacred  name  of 
possession  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  melancholy  and  unplea- 
sant title  of  grantees  of  confiscation :  which,  though  firm  and 
Taiid  in  law,  surely  merits  the  name  that  a  great  Roman  jurist 
gave  to  a  title  at  least  as  valid  in  his  nation,  as  confiscation 
would  be  eitiier  in  his  or  in  ours  : — Triatis  et  luciuosa  sticces- 
sio. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  every  man  who  comes  in  upon  the 
ruin  of  another — ^his  succeeding,  under  this  circumstance,  is 
tfistia  et  luctuosa  succession  IS  it  had  been  the  fate  of  any 
gentleman  to  profit  by  the  confiscation  of  his  neighbour,  one 
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Would  think  he  would  be  more  disposed  to  give  him  a  valuable 
interest  under  him  iu  his  land  ;  or  to  allow  him  a  i)en8ion,  as  1 
understand  one  worthy  person  has  done^  without  fear  or  appre- 
hension that  hid  benevolence  to  a  ruined  family  would  be  con- 
strued into  a  recognition  of  the  forfeited  titles  The  public  of 
England  tiie  other  ^a)r  acted  in  this  manner  towards  Lord 
Newburgh,  a  catholic.  Though  the  estate  had  been  Vested  b]r 
law  in  this  greatest  of  the  public  charities,  they  have  gtvtn 
faim  a  pension  from  his  confiscation.  They  have  gdne  fbrther 
in  other  cases.  On  the  last  rebellion  in  174d,  in  Scotland,  se* 
veral  forfeitures  were  incurred.  They  had  been  disposed  of 
by  parliament  to  certain  laudable  uses.  Parliament  reversed 
the  method  which  they  had  adopted  in  Lord  Newburgh's  case, 
and  in  my  opinion  did  better ;  they  gave  the  forfeited  estates 
to  the  successors  of  the  forfeiting  proprietors,  chargeable  in 
part  with  the  uses.  Is  this,  or  any  thing  like  this  asked,  infa<^ 
Tour  of  any  human  creature  in  Ireland  ?  It  is  bounty ;  it  i$ 
charity ;  wise  bounty  and  politic  charity ;  but  no  man  can  claioi 
it  as  a  right.  Here  no  such  thing  is  claimed  as  right,  or  beg- 
ged as  charity.  The  demand  has  an  object  as  distant  from  all 
consideratibns  of  tliis  sort,  as  any  two  extremes  can  be.  The 
people  desire  the  privileges  inseparably  annexed,  since  magna 
charta,  td  the  freehold  which  they  have  by  descent,  or  obtain 
as  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Tiiey  call  for  no  man's  estate  ; 
they  desire  not  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  own. 

But  this  melancholy  and  invidious  title  Is  a  favourite  (and 
like  favourites,  always  of  the  least  merit)  with  those  who  pba- 
tess  every  other  title  upon  earth  along  with  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  revive  the  bitter  memory  of  every  dissention  which 
nas  torn  to  pieces  their  miserable  country  for  ages.  After 
irhat  has  passed  in  1782,  one  would  not  think  that  decorum,  to 
say  nothing  of  policy,  would  permit  them  to  call  up,  by  mapc 
charms,  the  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terrible^ 
confiscatory,  and  exterminatory  periods.  They  would  not  set 
men  upon  calling  from  the  qtiiet  sleep  of  death  any  Samuel,  to 
ask  him,  by  what  act  of  arbitrary  monarchs,  by  what  inquisi- 
tibns  of  corrtipted  tribunals,  and  tortured  jurors ;  by  what  fic« 
titious  tenures,  invented  to  dispossess  whole  unoffending  tribes 
and  their  chieftains  ?  They  would  not  conjure  up  the  ghosts 
froni  the  ruins  of  castles  and  churches,  to  tell  for  what  attempt 
to  struggle  for  the  independence  of  an  Irish  legislature,  and  to 
raise  armies  of  vohinteers,  without  regular  commissions  from 
tlie  crown,  in  support  of  that  independence,  the  estates  of  the 
old  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  had  been  confiscated.  They 
trould  not  wantonly  call  on  those  phantoms,  to  tell  by  what 
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English  acts  of  parliament,  forced  upon  two  reluctant  kings, 
the  lands  of  their  country  were  put  up  to  a  mean  and  scanda* 
ious  auction  in  every  goldsmith's  ftbop  in  London ;  or  choriped 
to  pieces,  and  cut  into  rations,  to  pay  the  mercenary  soldiery 
of  a  regicide  usurper.  They  would  not  he  so  fond  of  titles  under 
Gromwell,  who,  if  he  avenged  an  Irish .  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  parliament  of  England,  had  himself 
rabeiled  against  the  very  parliament  whose  sovereignty  he  as* 
lerted,  full  as  much  as  the  Irish  nation,  which  he  was  sent  to 
subdue  and  confiscate,  could  rebel  against  that  parliament,  or 
could  rebel  against  the  king,  against  whom  both  he  and  the 
parliament  wtiich  he  served  and  which  he  betrayed,  had  both 
of  them  rebelled. 

The  gentlemen,  who  hold  the  language  of  the  day,  know 
perfectly  well,  that  the  Irish  in  1G41  pretended  at  least,  that 
they  did  noL  rise  against  the  king,  nor  in  fact  did  they,  what- 
ever constructions  law  might  put  upon  their  act.  But  fall  surely 
they  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
laud,  and  they  openly  professed  so  to  do.  Admitting  (I  have 
DOW  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter)  tlie  enormous  and  unpar- 
donable magnitude  of  this  their  crime,  they  rued  it  in  their 
Sersons,  and  in  those  of  their  children  and  their  grand-chil- 
reo,  even  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation.  Admitting,  then, 
the  enormi:y  of  this  unnatural  rebellion,  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  will  it  follow,  that  it  must  be  avenged 
forever?  Will  it  follow  that  it  must  be  avenged  on  thousands, 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  whom  they  can 
never  trace,  by  the  labours  of  the  most  subtle  metaphysi- 
cian  of  the  tradactbn  of  crimes,  or  the  most  inquisitive  gene- 
alogist of  proscription,  to  the  descendant  of  any  one  concerned 
m  that  nefarious  Irish  rebellion  against  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. 

If)  however,  you  could  find  out  these  pedigrees  of  guilt,  I 
do  not  think  the  difierence  would  be  essential.  History  re- 
cords many  tilings  which  ought  to  make  us  hate  evil  actions ; 
but  neither  history,  nor  morals,  nor  policy,  can  teach  us  to 
pHBish  innocent  men  on  that  account.  What  lesson  does  the 
iniquity  of  prevalent  factbns  read  to  us  ?  It  ought  to  lesson  us 
hito  an  abhorrence  of  the  abuse  of  our  own  power  in  our  own 
day ;  when  we  hate  its  excesses  so  much  in  other  persons  and- 
in  other  times.  To  that  school  true  statesmen  ought  to  be 
satisfied  to  leave  mankind.  They  ought  not  to  call  from  the 
dead  all  the  discussions  and  litigations  which  formerly  inflamed 
the  furious  factions  which  had  torn  their  country  to  pieces  ; 
they  ought  not  to  rake  into  the  hideous  aod  abominable  tfainge 
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wluch  were  done  in  the  turbulent  fury  of  an  injured,  robbed, 
and  persecuted  people,  and  which  were  afterwards  cruellj  r^f 
venged  in  the  execution,  and  as  outrageously  and  shamefulJ|}^ 
exaggerated  in  the  representation,  in  order,  an  hundred  ao4 
fifty  years  after,  to  Gnd  some  colour  for  justifying  them  in  ifai 
eternal  proscription  and  civil  excommunication  of  a  wholt 
people. 

Let  us  come  to  a  later  period  of  those  confiscations,  with 
the  memory  of  which  the  gentlemen  who  triumph  in  the  acta 
of  1782,  are  so  much  delighted.  The  Irish  again  rebelled 
against  the  English  parliament  in  1G88;  and  the  English  par- 
liament again  put  up  to  sale  the  greatest  part  of  their  estates. 
I  do  not  presume  to  defend  the  Irisli  for  this  rebellion ;  nor  tp 
blame  the  English  parliament  for  this  confiscation.  The  Irishi 
it  is  true,  did  not  revolt  from  King  James's  power.  He  threw 
himself  upon  their  fidelity,  and  they  snp)K)rted  him  to  the  best 
of  their  feeble  power.  Re  the  crime  of  that  obstinate  adhe** 
rence  to  an  abdicated  sovereign  against  a  prince  whom  the 
parliaments  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  recognized,  wliat  it 
may,  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  this  rebellion  more  than  the  for- 
mer. It  might,  however,  admit  some  palliation  in  them,  la 
generous  minds  some  small  degree  of  compassion  might  be  ex- 
cited for  an  error,  where  they  were  misled,  as  Cicero  says  to  « 
conqueror,  quadam  specie  et  simUUudine  pacis^  not  without  i^ 
mistaken  appearance  of  duty,  and  for  which  the  guilty  have 
suffered  by  exile  abroad,  and  slavery  at  home,  to  the  extent  of 
their  folly  or  their  offence.  The  best  calculators  compute 
that  Ireland  lost  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  inhabitants  in 
that  struggle.  If  the  principle  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
resistance  at  the  revolution,  is  to  be  justified  (as  sure  I  am  it 
is)  the  submission  of  Ireland  must  be  somewhat  extenuated. 
For  if  the  Irish  resisted  King  William,  they  resisted  him  ot\ 
the  very  same  piinciplc  that  the  Englisii  and  Scotch  resisted 
King  James.  Tiie  Irish  Catholics  must  have  been  t!ie  very 
worst  and  the  most  truly  unnatural  of  rebels,  if  they  had  not 
supported  a  prince  whom  tliey  had  seen  attacked,  not  for  s^ny 
designs  against  their  religion,  or  their  liberties,  but  fpr  an  ex- 
treme partiality  for  their  sect ;  and  who,  far  from  trespassing 
on  their  liberties  and  properties,  secured  both  them  and  (he 
independence  of  their  country,  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  seen  the  same  things  done  at  the  period  of  1782 — I 
trust  the  last  revolution  in  Ireland. 

That  the  Irish  parliament  of  King  James  did  in  some  parti- 
culars, though  feebly,  imitate  the  rigour  which  had  been  used 
towards  the  Irish,  is  true  enough.     Blameable  enough  Hief 
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LETTER 


ON 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  IRELAND, 


WKITTIN  IN  TBI  TIAS  1797  * 


OBAB   SIR, 

In  the  reduced  state  of  bodji  and  in  the  dejected  state  of 
mind,  in  which  I  find  myself  at  this  very  advanced  period  of 
my  life)  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  know,  that  a  cause,  I* 
ever  have  had  so  very  near  my  bearti  is  taken  up  by  a  man  of 
your  activity  and  talents.  * 

It  is  very  trqe  that  your  late  friend,  my  ever  dear  an4 
honoured  son,  was  in  the  highest  degree  solicitous  about  the 
final  event  of  a  busings,  which  h^  also  had  pursued  for  a  Iod|^ 
time  with  infinite  zeal,  and  no  small  degree  of  succests.  It  was 
not  above  half  an  hour  before  he  left  me  for  ever,  that  he  spdce 
with  considerable  earnestness  on  this  very  subject.  If  I  had 
needed  any  incentives  to  do  my  best  for  freeing  the  body  of  my 
country  from  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour,  this, 
alone  would  certainly  call  forth  all  my  endeavours. 

The  person  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Ireland 
about  the  time  of  that  afflicting  event,  had  been  all  along  of  mj 
sentiments  and  your's  upon  this  subject ;  and  far  from  needing 
to  be  stimulated  by  me,  that  incomparable  person,  and  thoae 
in  whom  he  strictly  confided,  even  went  before  me  in  their  re- 
solution  to  pursue  the  great  end  of  government,  the  satisfiiction 
and  concord  of  the  people,  with  whose  welfare  they  were 
charged.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  on  the  causes  by  which  thia.^ 
great  plan  of  policy,  so  n^anifestly  beneficial  to  both  kingdomf , 
lias  been  defeated. 

*  For  some  account  of  tkc  manufcript  from  which  Uiii  letter  i|  printed,  ite  the  iifc* 
troductorj  letter,  p.  /i. 
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Your  mistake  with  regard  to  me  lies  in  supposing  that  I  did 
not,  when  his  removal  was  in  agitation,  strongly  and  personally 
represent  to  several  of  his  majesiy^s  ministers,  to  whom  I  could 
have  the  most  ready  access,  the  trpe  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
mischiefs,  which  sooner  or  later  must  arise,  from  subjecting  the 
mass  of  tlie  people  to  the  capricious  and  interested  domination 
of  an  exceeding  small  faction  and  its  dependencies. 

Tliat  representation  was  made  the  last  time,  or  very  nearly 
tlie  last  time,  that  I  have  ever  had  the  honour  of  seeing  those 
ministers.  I  am  so  far  from  having  any  credit  with  them  on 
this,  or  amy  other  public  matters,  that  I  have  reason  to  be  cer- 
tain, if  it  were  known  that  any  person  in  office  in  Ireland,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  iuhuenced  by  my  opinions  and 
disposed  to  act  upon  them,  such  an  one  would  be  instantly 
turned  out  of  his  employment.  You  have  formed,  to  my  per« 
ton  a  flattering,  yet  in  truth  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  my 
power  with  those  who  direct  the  public  measures.  I  never 
nave  been  directly  or  indirectly  consulted  about  any  thing  that 
is  done.  The  judgment  of  the  eminent  and  able  persons,  who 
conduct  public  affairs,  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  mine  :  but 
self  partiality  induces  almost  every  man  to  defer  something  to 
bis  own.  Nothing  is  more  notorious,  than  that  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  thinking  that  no  one  capital  measure  relative  to  politi* 
cal  arrangements,  and  still  less  that  a  new  military  plan  for  the 
defence  of  either  kingdom,  in  this  arduous  war,  has  been  taken 
upon  any  other  principle,  than  such  as  must  conduct  us  to  in- 
evitable ruin. 

In  the  state  of  my  mind,  so  discordant  with  the  tone  of 
ministers,  and  still  more  discordant  with  the  tone  of  opposition, 
you  may  judge  what  degree  of  weight  I  am  likely  to  have  with 
either  of  the  parties,  wJio  divide  this  kingdom;  even  though  I 
were  endowed  with  strength  of  body,  or  were  possessed  of  any 
active  situation  in  the  government,  which  might  give  success 
to  my  endeavours  :  but  the  fact  is,  since  the  day  of  my  un- 
ftpeakable  calamity,  except  in  the  attentions  of  a  very  few  old 
and  compassionate  friends,  I  am  totally  out  of  all  social  inter- 
course. My  health  has  gone  down  very  rapidly  ;  and  I  have 
been  brought  hither  with  very  faint  hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled 
to  such  a  degree,  as  those,  who  had  known  me  some  time 
ago,  could  scarcely  think  credible.  Since  I  came  hither  my 
sufierings  have  been  greatly  aggravated,  and  my  little  strength 
still  further  reduced  ;  so  that,  though  I  am  told  the  symptoms 
of  my  disorder  begin  to  carry  a  more  favourable  a$^pect,  I  pass 
the  mr  larger  part  of  the  twenty -four  hours,  indeed  almost  the 
whole,  either  in  my  bed,  or  lying  upon  the  couch^  from  which  I 
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dictate  this.  Had  you  been  apprized  of  this  circumstanccj, 
you  could  not  have  expected  any  thin^,  as  you  seem  to  do,  from 
my  active  exertions.  I  could  do  nothing,  If  I  was  stili  strong- 
er, not  even  "  Si  metis  adforet  Hector" 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
long  as  those,  who  are  in  power  with  you,  shall  make  it  the) 
great  object  of  their  policy  to  pfopagdte  an  opinion  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  that  the  mass  or  their  countrymen  are  t\oi  to  be 
trusted  by  their  government  :  and  that  the  only  hold,  which 
England  has  upon  Ireland,  consists  in  preserving  a  certain  very 
small  number  of  gentlemen  in  full  |>ossession  of  a  monopoly  of 
that  kingdom.  This  system  has  disgusted  many  others  beside 
catholics  and  dissenters. 

As  to  those,  who  on  your  side  are  in  the  opposition  to  go- 
vernment, they  are  composed  of  persons,  several  of  whona  I 
love  and  revere.  They  have  been  irritated  by  a  treatment 
too  much  for  the  ordinary  patience  of  mankind  to  bear,  into  the 
adoption  of  schemes,  which,  however  argumeiUatively  specioust 
would  go  practically  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  kingdom* 
The  opposition  always  connects  tlie  emancipation  of  the  catho- 
lics with  these  schemes  of  reformation  :  indeed  it  makes  the 
former  only  a  member  of  the  latter  project.  The  gentlemen^ 
who  enforce  that  opposition,  are  in  my  opinion  playing  the 
game  of  their  adversaries  with  all  their  might ;  and  there  h  no 
third  party  in  Ireland  (nor  in  England  neither)  to  separate 
things,  that  are  in  themselves  so  distinct,  I  mean  the  admitting 
people  to  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and  a  cliange  in  the 
form  of  the  constitution  il!»elf. 

As  every  one  knows,  thut  a  great  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  was  formed,  about  the  year  1614^ 
expressly  for  bringing  that  house  into  a  state  of  dependence ; 
and  that  the  new  representative  was  at  that  time  seated  and 
installed  by  force  and  violence ;  nothing  can  be  nK>re  impolitic 
than  for  tJiose,  who  wish  the  house  to  stand  on  its  present  basis, 
(as,  for  one,  I  moift  sincerely  do)  to  make  it  appear  to  have 
kept  too  much  the  principle  of  its  first  institution,  and  to  con^ 
tinue  to  be  as  little  a  virtual,  as  it  is  an  actual  representative 
of  the  commons.  It  is  the  degeneractf  of 'such  an  institution^ 
ao  vicious  in  Us  principle,  that  is  to  be  wished  for.  If  men 
have  the  real  benefit  of  a  stfinpnthetic  representation,  none  bat 
those,  who  are  heated  and  intoxicated  with  theory,  will  look 
for  any  other.  This  sort  of  representation,  my  dear  sir,  must 
wholly  depend,  not  on  the  force  with  which  it  is  upheld,  but 
upon  the  prudence  of  those  who  have  influence  upon  it.  In- 
deed, without  some  such  prudence  in  the  use  of  authority,  I  de 
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not  know,  at  least  in  the  present  tinie,  how  any  power  can  lon^ 
continue. 

If  it  be  true  that  both  parties  are  carrying  things  to  extrci 
inities  in  different  ways,  the  object  which  you  and  I  have  in 
common,  that  is  to  say,  the  union  and  concord  of  our  country, 
on  the  biisis  of  tlie  actual  represenlaVotiy  without  risking  those 
evils  which  any  change  in  the  form  of  our  legislature  must  iue- 
Titably  bring  on,  can  never  be  obtained.  On  the  part  of  the 
catholics  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom) it  is  a  terrible  alternative,  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
declared  and  insulting  enemies,  or  to  seek  a  remedy  in  plung- 
ing themselves  into  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  that  jacobinism^ 
which  unfortunately  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  principles  and 
inclinations  of,  I  am  afraid,  the  majority  of  what  we  call  the 

Erotestants  of  Ireland.  The  protestant  part  of  that  kingdom 
\  represented  by  the  government  itself  to  be,  by  whole  coun* 
ties,  in  nothing  less  than  open  rebellion.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
every  where  teeming  with  dangerous  conspiracy. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  though  the  principles  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  incessant  endeavours  of  their  clergy,  have 
kept  them  from  being  genei^ally  infected  with  the  systems  of 
this  time,  yet,  whenever  their  situation  brings  them  nearer  into 
contact  with  the  jacobin  protestants,  they  are  more  or  less  in- 
fected with  their  doctrines. 

It  is  a  matter  for  melancholy  reflection ;  but  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  tnany  persons  in  Ireland  would  be  glad  that  the  ca- 
tholics should  become  more  and  more  infected  with  the  jacobin 
madness^  in  order  to  furnish  new  arguments  for  fortifying  them 
in  their  mono))oly.  On  any  other  ground,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  late  language  of  your  men  in  power.  If  states- 
men, (let  me  8up|>ose  for  argument)  upon  the  most  solid  politi- 
cal principles,  conceive  themselves  obliged  to  resist  the  wishes 
of  the  far  more  numerous,  and,  as  things  stand,  not  the  worse 
pal*t  of  the  community,  one  would  think  that  they  would  natu< 
rally  put  their  refusal  as  much  as  possible  upon  temporary 
grounds ;  and  that  they  would  act  towards  them  in  the  most 
conciliatory  manner,  and  would  talk  to  them  in  the  most  gentle 
and  soothing  language ;  for  refusal,  in  itself,  is  not  a  very  gra- 
cious thing  I  and  unfortunately,  men  are  very  quickly  irritated 
out  of  their  principles.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the 
loyalty  of  any  description  of  men,  than  to  represent  to  them 
that  their  humiliation  and  subjection  make  a  principal  part  in 
the  fundamental  and  invariable  policy  which  regards  the  con- 
junction of  these  two  kingdoms.  This  is  not  the  way  to  give 
them  a  warm  interest  in  that  conjunction. 
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• 

My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest  connexion  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential  to  the  well-beini;,  I  had 
almost  said,  to  the  very  being,  of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  that 
purpose,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  whole  of  the  superior,  and 
what  I  should  call  imperial  politics,  ought  to  have  its  residence 
here ;  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly,  and  commercially  inde- 
pendent, ought  politically  to  look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all 
matters  of  peace  or  of  war;  in  alt  those  ]K)ints  to  be  guided  by 
her:  and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  and  to  die.  At  bottom^ 
Ireland  has  no  other  choice ;  I  mean,  no  other  rational  choice. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  by  the 
separation  of  Ireland ;  but,  as  there  are  degrees  even  in  ruin, 
it  would  fall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  separa* 
tion  Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely  undone  country  in 
the  world ;  the  most  wretclied,  the  most  distracted,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Little  do 
many  people  in  Ireland  consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity  has 
been  owing  to,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  intimate  connexion 
witli  this  kingdom.  But,  more  sensible  of  this  great  truth  than 
perhaps  any  other  man,  I  have  r^^ver  conceived,  or  can  con- 
ceive, that  the  connexion  is  strengthened  by  making  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  country  believe  that  their  ease, 
and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equalization  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland,  are  things  adverse  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  connexion ;  or  that  their  subjection  to  a  small 
monopolizing  junto,  composed  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  their 
own  internal  factions,  is  the  very  condition  upon  which  the  har- 
mony of  the  two  kingdoms  essentially  depends.  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  this  principle,  or  something  not  unlike  it,  was  public- 
ly and  fully  avowed  by  persons  of  great  rank  and  authority  in 
the  house  of  lords  in  Ireland.  ^ 

As  to  a  participation  on  the  part  of  the  catliolics  in  the  pri- 
vileges and  capacities  which  are  withheld,  without  meaning 
wholly  to  depreciate  their  importance,  if  1  had  the  honour  of 
being  an  Irish  catholic,  I  should  be  content  to  expect  satisfac- 
tion upon  that  subject  with  patience,  until  the  minds  of  my  ad- 
'rersaries,  few  but  powerful,  were  come  to  a  proper  temper: 
because,  if  the  catholics  did  enjoy  without  fraud,  chicane,  or 
partiality,  some  fair  portion  of  those  advantages  which  the  law, 
even  as  now  the  law  is,  leaves  open  to  them ;  and  if  the  rod 
were  not  shaken  over  them  at  every  turn,  their  present  condi- 
tion would  be  tolerable ;  as  compared  with  their  former  con- 
dition, it  would  be  happy.  But  the  most  favourable  laws  can 
do  very  little  towards  the  happiness  of  a  people,  when  the  dis- 
position of  the  ruling  power  is  adverse  to  them*     Men  do  net 
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Rve  upon  blotted  paper.  The  favourable  or  the  hostile  mind 
of  tlie  ruling  power  is  of  far  more  importance  to  mankind,  for 
good  or  evil,  than  the  black  letter  of.  any  statute.  Late  acts 
of  parliament,  whilst  they  fixed  at  least  a  temporary  bar  to  the 
hopes  and  progress  of  tJie  larger  description  of  the  nation, 
opened  to  them  certain  subordinate  objects  of  equality ;  but  it 
is  impossible  that  the  people  should  imagine  that  any  (air  mea- 
ftore  of  advantage  is  intended  to  them,  wtien  they  hear  the 
laws,  by  which  they  were  admitted  to  this  limited  qualification, 
publicly  reprobated  as  exiessive  and  inconsiderate.  They  must 
think  that  there  is  a  liankering  after  tlie  old  penal  and  j)erse- 
cuting  code.  Their  alarm  must  be  great,  when  that  declara- 
tion is  made  by  a  person  in  very  high  and  important  office  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  as  the  very  first  specimen  and  aus- 
pice of  a  new  government. 

All  this  is  very  unfortunate.  I  liave  the  honour  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  entertain,  in  common  with  you,  a  very  high 
esteem  for  the  few  English  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the 
government  of  Ireland;  but  I  am* not  ignorant  of  the  relation 
these  transitory  ministers  bear  to  the  more  settled  Irish  part  of 
your  administration.  It  is  a  delicate  topic,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  say  but  little ;  though  my  reflections  upon  it  are  many  and 
nerious.  There  is  a  great  cry  against  English  influence.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  Irish  influence  that  dreads  the  English 
Imbits. 

Great  disorders  have  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  long 
since  that  the  catholics  were  the  sufleiing  party  from  those 
disorders.  I  am  sure  they  were  not  protected  as  the  case  re- 
quired. Their  sufierings  became  a  matter  of  discussion  in  par- 
liament. It  produced  the  most  infuriated  declamation  against 
them  that  I  have  ever  read.  An  inquiry  was  moved  into  the 
(acts.  The  declamation  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not  approved. 
The  inquiry  was  absolutely  rejected.  In  that  case,  what  is  left 
for  those  wiio  are  abandoned  by  government,  but  to  join  with 
the  persons  who  are  capable  of  injuring  them  or  protecting  them, 
as  they  oppose  or  concur  in  their  designs  ?  This  will  produce 
a  very  fatal  kind  of  union  amongst  the  people ;  but  it  is  an 
union  which  an  unequal  administration  of  justice  tends  necea-* 
sarily  to  produce. 

If  any  thing  could  astonish  one  at  this  time,  it  is  the  war,  that 
the  rulers  in  Ireland  think  it  proper  to  carry  on  against  the 
person  whom  they  call  the  pope,  and  against  all  his  adherents, 
whenever  they  think  they  have  the  power  of  manifesting  their 
hostility.  Without  in  the  least  derogating  from  the  talents  of 
your  theological  politicians^  or  from  the  military  abilities  of 
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your  commanders  (who  act  on  the  same  principles)  in  Ireland ; 
and  without  derogating  from  the  zeal  of  either,  it  appears  to  mc 
that  the  protestant  directory  of  Paris,  as  statesmen,  and  the 
protestant  hero,  Bonaparte,  as  a  general,  have  done  more  to 
destroy  the  said  pope  and  all  his  adherents,  in  all  their  capa- 
cities, than  tfie  junto  in  Ireland  have  been  ever  able  to  eflfect. 
You  must  submit  your  fasces  to  theirs,  and  at  best  be  content- 
ed to  follow,  with  songs  of  gratulation  or  invectives,  according 
to  your  humour,  the  triumphal  car  of  those  great  conquerors- 
Had  that  true  protestant,  /fof/if,  with  an  army  not  infected 
with  tlie  slightest  tincture  of  popery,  made  good  his  landing  in 
Ireland,  he  would  have  saved  you  from  a  great  deal  of  the  trou- 
ble, which  is  taken  to  keep  under  a  description  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  obnoxious  to  you  from  their  religion.  It  would  not 
have  a  month's  existence,  supi^sing  his  success.  This  is  the 
alliance,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  hostility,  we  act  as 
if  we  wished  to  promote.  All  is  well,  provided  we  are  safe 
from  popery. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  explain  yourself 
to  mey  (in  justification  of  your  good  wishes  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens) concerning  your  total  alienation  from  the  principles  of 
the  catholics.  1  am  more  concerned  in  what  we  agree,  than 
in  what  we  differ.  You  know  the  impossibility  of  our  forming 
any  judgment  upon  the  opinions,  religious,  moral  or  political, 
of  those,  who  in  the  largest  sense  are  called  protestants  ;  at 
least  as  these  opinions  and  tenets  form  a  qualification  for  holding 
any  civil,  judicial,  military,  or  even  ecclesiastical  situation.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  orthodox  opinion  of  many  both  of  the  cler- 
gy and  laity,  professing  the  established  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
of  many,  even  amongst  the  dissenters,  relative  to  the  great 
points  of  the  christian  faith  :  but  that  orthodoxy  concerns  them 
only  as  individuals.  As  a  qtuilijication  for  employment,  we 
all  know  that  in  Ireland  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
profess  any  religion  at  all :  so  that  the  war  that  we  make  is 
upon  certain  theological  tenets,  about  which  scholastic  disputes 
arc  carried  on  (rqt(o  Marte  by  controvertists,  on  their  side,  as 
able  and  as  learned,  and  perhaps  as  well  intentioned,  as  tliose 
arc  who  fight  the  battle  on  the  other  part.  To  them  I  would 
leave  those  controversies.  I  would  turn  my  mind  to  what  is 
more  within  its  competence,  and  has  been  more  my  study, 
(though  for  a  man  of  the  world  I  have  thought  of  those  things) 
I  mean  tlie  moral,  civil  and  political  good  of  the  countries  we 
belong  to,  and  in  which  Ood  has  appointed  your  station  and 
mine.  Let  every  man  be  as  pious  as  he  pleases ;  and  in  the 
way  that  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  agreeable  neither  to  piety  nor  tp 
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policy  lo  jrivc  cxclubively  all  manner  of  civil  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages to  a  negalive  religion — such  is  the  prolestant  without 
a  certain  creed;  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  those  privileges 
to  men,  wiioni  we  know  to  agree  to  an  iota  in  every  one  positive 
doctrine,  which  all  of  us  wlio  profess  the  religion  authoritatively 
taught  in  England,  liold  ourselves,  according  to  our  faculties, 
bound  to  believe.  The  catltolics  of  Ireland  (as  I  have  said) 
have  the  whole  of  our  jwsitive  religion;  our  diflerence  is  only 
a  negation  of  cer*ain  tenets  of  theirs.  If  we  strip  ourselves  of 
UuU  part  of  Catholicism,  we  abjure  Christianity.  If  we  drive 
them  from  that    lolding  without  engaging  them  in  some  other 

ritive  religion,  (which  you  know  by  our  qualifying  laws  we 
not)  what  do  we  better,  than  to  lioldout  to  them  terrors  ou 
the  one  side,  and  bounties  on  the  other,  in  favour  of  that,  which, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  pure  atheism  ? 
You  are  well  aware,  that  when  a  man  renounces  the  Roman 
religion,  there  is  no  civil  inconvenience  or  incapacity  whatso- 
ever, which  shall  hinder  him  from  joining  any  new  or  old  sect 
of  dissenters  ;  or  of  forming  a  sect  of  his  own  invention,  upon 
the  most  antichrist ian  principles.  Let  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  ob- 
tain a  pardon,  (as  on  change  of  ministry  he  may)  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  him  from  setting  up  a  church  of  his  own  in  tiie  very 
midst  of  you.  lie  is  a  natural-born  British  subject*  His  French 
citizenship  does  not  disqualify  him,  at  least  uiM)n  a{)eace.  This 
protestant  apostle  is  as  much  above  all  suspicion  of  popery,  as 
tlie  greatest  and  most  zealous  of  your  sanhedrim  in  Ireland  can 
possibly  be.  On  purchasing  a  qualiGcation,  (which  his  friends 
of  the  directory  are  not  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  eflfect)  he 
may  sit  in  parliament ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  not 
one  of  your  tests  against  po|)ery,  that  he  will  not  take  as  fairly, 
and  as  much  ex  anitno^  as  the  best  of  your  zealot  statesmen. 
I  push  this  point  no  further ;  and  only  adduce  this  example  (a 
pretty  strong  one,  and  fully  in  point)  to  show  what  I  take  to  be 
the  madness  and  lolly  of  driving  men,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, from  any  posUive  religion  whatever,  into  the  irre- 
ligk>n  of  the  times,  and  its  sure  concomitant  principle^  of 
anarchy. 

AVhen  religion  is  brought  into  a  question  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal ^arrangement,  it  must  be  considered  more  politically  than 
theologically,  at  least  by  us,  who  are  nothing  more  than  mere 
laymen.  In  that  light  the  case  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  is 
peculiarly  hard,  whether  they  be  laity  or  clergy.  If  any  of 
them  take  part,  like  the  gentleman  you  mention,  with  some  of 
the  most  accredited  protestants  of  tije  country  in  projects, 
which  cannot  be  more  abhorrent  to  your  nature  and  disposition 
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than  they  are  to  mine ;  in  that  case,  however  few,  these  catho- 
lic factions,  who  are  united  with  factious  protestants,  may  be; 
(and  very  few  they  are  now,  whatever  shortly  tliey  may  be- 
come) on  their  account  the  whole  body  is  considered  as  of  sufl- 
pected  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  as  wholly  undeserving  of  its 
iavour.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  districts  of  the  king- 
dom where  their  numbers  are  the  greatest,  where  they  make  in 
a  manner  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  (as,  out  of  cities^  in 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  they  do)  these  catholics  show 
every  mark  of  loyalty  and  zeal  in  support  of  the  government, 
wlijch  at  best  looks  on  them  with  an  evil  eye ;  then  their  very 
loyalty  is  turned  against  their  claims.  They  are  represented 
as  a  contented  and  happy  people ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ilo  any  thing  more  in  their  favour.  Thus  the  factious  disposi- 
tion of  a  few  among  the  catholics,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  whole 
mass,  are  equally  assigned  as  reasons  for  not  putting  them  on  a 
par  with  those  protestants,  who  are  asserted  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  which  frowns  upon  papists,  to  be  in  a  state  of  no- 
thing short  of  actual  rebellion,  and  in  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  worst  foreign  enemy,  that  these 
countries  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  \VIiat  in  the  end  can 
come  of  all  this  ? 

As  to  the  Irish  catholic  clergy,  their  condition  is  likewise 
most  critical :  if  they  endeavour  by  their  influence  to  keep  a 
dissatisfied  laity  in  quiet,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  little 
credit  they  possess,  by  being  considered  as  the  instruments  of 
a  government  adverse  to  the  civil  interests  of  their  flock.  If 
they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  represented  as  • 
colluding  with  sedition,  or  at  least  tacitly  encouraging  it.  If 
they  remonstrate  against  persecution,  they  propagate  rebellion. 
Whilst  government  publicly  avows  hostility  to  that  people,  as  a 
part  of  a  regular  system,  there  is  no  road  they  can  take  which 
does  not  lead  to  their  ruin. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  on  your  side  of  the  water,  I  promise 
you  that  nothing  will  be  done  here.  AVhether  in  reality  or  only 
in  appearance,  I  cannot  positively  determine ;  but  you  will  be 
left  to  yourselves  by  the  ruling  powers  here.  It  is  thus  osten- 
sibly and  above  board ;  and  in  part,  I  believe,  the  disposition 
is  real.  As  to  the  people  at  large  in  this  country,  I  am  sure 
they  have  no  disposition  to  intermeddle  in  your  aflairs.  They 
mean  you  no  ill  whatever ;  and  they  are  too  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  your  afiairs  to  be  able  to  do  you  any  good.  Whatever 
opinion  they  have  on  your  subject  is  very  faint  and  indistinct ; 
and  if  there  is  any  thing  like  a  formed  notion,  even  that 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sort  of  humming  that  remains  on 
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their  ears  of  the  burthen  of  the  old  song  about  popery.  Poor 
■ouls,  thej  are  to  be  pitied^  who  think  of  nothing  but  dangers 
long  past  by,  and  but  little  of  the  perils  that  actually  surround 
them. 

I  have  been  long,  but  it  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence 
of  dictating,  and  that  by  snatches,  as  a  relief  from  pain  gives 
me  the  means  of  expressing  my  sentiments.  They  can  have 
little  weight  as  coming  from  me ;  and  I  have  not  power  enough 
of  mind  or  body  to  bring  them  out  with  their  natural  force.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  concealed,  that  I  am  of  the  same  opi- 
nion to  my  last  breath,  which  I  entertained  when  my  faculties 
were  at  the  best ;  and  I  have  not  held  back  from  men  in  power 
in  this  kingdom,  to  whom  I  have  very  good  wishes,  any  part  of 
my  sentiments  on  this  melancholy  subject,  so  long  as  I  had 
means  of  access  to  persons  of  their  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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^\  DURING  the  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  parKamentaiy  labours, 
some  alterations  in  the  acts  of  uniformity,  and  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  were  agitated  at  various  times  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  appears,  from  the  state  of  his  MS.  papers,  that  he  had 
derigoed  to  publish  some  of  the  Speeches,  which  he  delivered  in 
those  discussions,  and  with  that  view  had  preserved  tlie  following 
Fragments  and  detached  Notes  ;  which  are  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, witli  as  much  order  and  connection  as  their  imperfect  condition 
lenders  them  capable  of  receiving.  Tlie  speeches  on  the  Middlesex 
election,  on  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  on  the  reform  of 
the  representation  in  parliament,  on  the  bill  for  explaining  the  power 
of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libels,  and  on  the  repeal  of  the  marriage 
act,  were  found  in  the  same  imperfect  state. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  petition  irhich  was  presented  to  the  hotise  of  commot%$, 
from  certain  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England^  and  from 
certn.'i  of  the  two  professions  of  civil  law  and  physic^  and 
othrry ;  praying  to  tie  relieved  from  snljscription  to  the  thir- 
iy-nine  articles^  as  required  by  the  acts  of  tinifonnity.'^ 

MR.  SPEAKER, 

I  SHOULD  not  trouble  tlic  house  upon  this  question,  if  I 
rould  at  all  acquiesre  in  many  of  tlie  arguments,  or  justify 
tlie  vote  I  shall  jrivc  upon  several  of  tlie  reasons  which  have 
been  urc;ed  in  favour  of  it.  1  should  indeed  be  very  much 
concerned,  if  I  were  thought  to  be  influenced  to  that  vote  hj 
those  arguments. 

In  particular,  I  do  most  exceedingly  condemn  all  such  argil* 
Bients  as  involve  any  kind  of  reflection  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  gentlemen,  wIk)  have  brought  in  a  petition  so  de- 
cent in  the  style  of  it,  and  so  constitutional  in  the  mode.  Be- 
side the  unimpearhable  integrity  and  piety  of  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  petition,  which  render  those  aspersions  an 
idle  as  they  are  unjust,  such  a  way  of  treating  the  subject  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  turn  tJie  attention  of  the  house  from 
the  merits  of  the  petition,  the  only  thing  properly  before  us, 
and  which  we  are  sufficiently  competent  to  decide  upon,  to  the 
motives  of  the  petitioners,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
great  searcher  of  hearts. 

We  all  know  that  those  who  loll  at  their  ease  in  high  digni- 
ties, whether  of  the  church  or  of  the  state,  are  commonly 
averse  to  all  reformation.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  them  that 
there  can  be  any  thing  amies  in  establishments,  which  by  feel- 
ing experience  tliey  find  to  be  so  very  comfortable.  It  is  as 
true  that  from  the  same  selfish  motives,  those  who  are  struggling 
upwards  are  apt  to  find  every  thing  wrong  and  out  of  or- 
der. These  are  truths  upon  one  side  and  on  the  other ;  and 
neither  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  argument,  are  they 
worth  a  single  farthing.     I  wish  therefore  so  much  had  not  been 

*  The  persons  associated  for  tlu«  purpose  were  distiu^nflied  at  the  time  by  (hi* 
aaiTie  of  *  rh»»  Fcatheru  Tavern  A^.-'ocriaiion,*  from  llie  place  were  their  meeting* 
■w*Te  u«iially  held.  Their  petition  w.is  presented  on  the  (itii  of  February  1772;  and 
■:'i  a  mofion  that  it  «hould  oe  hrouiht  up,  the  sime  wa.«  nefjHtjvejl  09  a  diviJiop,  jj|^ 
•rhith  Mr.  Rurk«  voted  iu  the  Djaj<#rity,  by  217  agaiust  7 J. 

VOL.  V.  I     *^    j 
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gaid  upon  these  ill-chosen,   and  worse  than  ill-chosen,  these 
very  invidious  topics. 

I  wisii  still  more  t/iat  the  dissentions  and  animosities,  which 
had  slept  for  a  century,  had  not  been  just  now  most  unseasou- 
ably  revived.  But  if  we  must  be  driven,  wiietiier  we  will  or 
not,  to  recollect  t*:ese  unhappy  transactions,  let  our  memo- 
ry be  com;»lete  and  equitable,  let  us  recollect  the  whole  of 
them  logpther.  If  the  dissenters,  as  an  honourable  gentleman 
lias  described  them,  have  formerly  risen  from  a  "  whining, 
canting,  snivelling  generation,"  to  be  a  body  dreadful  and  ruin- 
ous to  all  our  cstablisiiments,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  follies, 
the  violences,  the  outrages  and  persecutions,  that  conjured  up, 
very  blameably,  but  very  naturally,  that  same  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion. Let  him  recollect,  along  with  the  injuries,  the  services 
ivhich  dissenters  have  done  to  our  church  and  to  our  state.  If 
they  liave  once  destroyed,  more  than  once  they  have  saved 
them.  This  is  but  common  justice,  which  they  and  all  man- 
kind have  a  right  to. 

Tiiere  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  beside  these  prejudices  and  ani- 
mosities, wiiich  I  would  have  wholly  removed  from  the  debate, 
tilings  more  regularly  and  argumentatively  urged  against  th^ 
petition,  which,  however,  do  not  at  all  appear  to  me  conclu- 
sive. 

First,  two  honourable  gentlemen,  one  near  me,  the  other  \ 
think  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  assert,  that  if  you  altec 
her  symbols,  you  destroy  the  being  of  the  church  of  Bngland* 
This,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  liberty  of  that  church,  I  must  abso- 
lutely deny.  The  clmrch,  like  every  body  corporate,  may 
alter  her  laws  without  changing  her  identity.  As  an  inde- 
pendent church,  professing  fallibility,  she  has  claimed  a  right  of 
acting  witliout  the  consent  of  any  other ;  as  a  church,  she 
claims  and  has  always  exercised  a  right  of  reforming  whatever 
appeared  amiss  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her  rites. 
She  did  so,  wiien  she  siiook  off  tlie  papal  supremacy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  an  act  of  the  body  of  the 
English  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state,  (I  don't  inquire  how 
obtained.)  She  did  so,  when  she  twice  changed  the  liturgy  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward,  wlien  she  then  established  articles 
which  were  themselves  a  variation  from  former  profeFfsions* 
She  did  so,  when  she  cut  off  three  articles  from  fier  original 
forty-two,  and  reduced  them  to  the  present  tiiirly-nine ;  and 
she  cerlainly  would  not  lose  Iier  corporate  identity,  nor  subvert 
her  fundamental  principles,  thou^^h  she  were  to  leave  ten  of 
the  tiiirty-nine  which  remain  out  of  any  future  confession  of 
her  fiyth.     She  would  liuiit  her  corporate  powers  on  the  con- 
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trary,  and  slie  would  oppose  her  fundamental  principles,  if  sfui 
were  lo  deny  herself  the  prudential  exercise  of  such  capacity 
of  reformation.  Tiiis,  therefore,  can  be  no  objection  to  youif 
receiving  the  petition. 

In  the  next  place,  sir,  I  am  clear  th?t  the  act  of  tinioii> 
reciting  and  ratifying  one  Scotch  and  one  English  act  of  par- 
liament, has  not  rendered  any  change  whatsoever  in  pur  church 
impossible,  but  by  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms. 

The  honourable  gentleman  wlio  has  last  touched  upon  that 
point,  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  the  gentlemen  who  fintt  insist- 
ed upon  it.  However,  as  none  of  them  wiioUy  abandon  that 
post,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  be-iind  me  unat tacked.  1 
believe  no  one  will  wish  their  interpretation  of  tJiat  act  to  be 
considered  as  autlientic.  WJiat  shall  we  think  of  tiie  wisdom  (td 
say  nothing  of  the  competence)  of  that  legislature^  which 
should  ordain  to  itself  such  a  fundamental  law  at  its  outset,  aS 
to  disable  itself  from  executing  its  own  functions  ;  which  slmdld 
prevent  it  from  making  any  furtiier  laws,  however  wanted,  and 
that  too  on  the  most  interesting  subject  tliat  belongs  to  humail 
Society,  and  where  she  most  frequently  wants  its  inter{iOsitk)ti ; 
which  should  fix  those  fundamental  laws  that  are  for  ever  td 
prevent  it  from  adapting  itself  to  iis  oj>inions^  however  rlisar^ 
or  to  its  own  necessities,  however  urgent  '  Such  an  act^  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  for  ever  put  the  c^  urch  out  of  its  own  power; 
it  certainly  would  put  it  far  above  the  state,  and  erect  it  into 
that  species  of  independency  which  it  iias  been  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  our  j)olicy  to  pi  event. 

The  act  never  meant,  1  am  sure,  any  such  unnatural  re^ 
Straint  on  the  joint  legislature  it  was  \)  en  forming.  Ili?»tory 
shows  us  what  it  mean*,  and  all  that  it  could  mean  with  any 
degree  of  common  sense. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  violent  and  ill-considered 
attempt  was  made  unjustly  to  establish  the  platform  of  ih^ 
government,  and  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  in  Scot^ 
land,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  desires  of  far  tiie  majority  of. 
that  nation.  This  usurj)aiion  excited  a  most  mutinous  spirit 
10  ttiat  country.  It  produced  that  shocking  fanatical  covenailt 
(I  mean  the  covenant  of  thirty-six)  for  forcing  their  ideas  of 
religion  on  England,  and  indeed  on  all  mankind.  This  becamii 
the  occasion  at  length  of  other  covenants,  and  of  a  Scotch 
army  marching  into  England  to  fulfil  theui ;  and  the  parliament 
yf  England  (for  its  own  purposes)  ado|)tcd  their  scheme,  took 
their  last  covenant,  and  destroyed  the  church  of  England; 
The  parliament,  in  their  ordinance  cf  1643,  expressly  assigd 
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ieir  desire  of  coufonning  to  the  church  of  Scotland  as  a  m^ 
ive  for  their  alteration^ 

To  prevent  such  violent  enterpriisea  on  the  one  side  or  otf 
the  other,  since  each  church  was  going  to  be  disarmed  of  a  le^ 
^lature  wholly  and  peculiarly  aSected  to  it,  and  lest  this  neif 
unifermity  in  the  state  siiould  l>e  urged  as  a  reason  and  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  the  act  of  union  provided,  that 
presbytery  should  continue  the  Scotcli,  as  episcopacy  the 
English  establishment,  and  tiiat  this  separate  and  mutually  in- 
dependent church  government  was  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  union,  without  aiming  at  putting  the  regulation  within 
each  church  out  of  its  own  power,  without  pirtting  both  churches 
out  of  the  power  of  the  state.  It  could  not  mean  to  forbid  us 
to  set  any  thing  ecclesiastical  in  order,  but  at  the  expense  of 
tearing  up  all  foundations,  and  forfeiting  the  inestimable  benefits 
(for  inestimable  they  are)  which  we  derive  from  the  happy 
onion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  act  intended  we  could  not  meddle  at  all  with  the 
churchy  but  we  must  as  a  preliminary  destroy  the  state. 

Well  then,  sir,  this  is,  I  hope,  satisfactory.  The  act  of 
union  does  not  stand  in  our  way :  but,  sir,  gentlemen  think  we 
are  not  competent  to  the  reformation  desired,  chiefly  from  our 
want  of  theological  learning.     If  we  were  tiie  legal  assembly 

If  ever  tliere  was  any  tiling  to  which,  from  reason,  nature, 
habit,  and  principle,  I  am  totally  averse,  it  is  persecution  for 
conscientious  difference  in  opinion.     If  these  gentlemen  com- 

1)kiined  justly  of  any  compulsion  upon  them  on  that  article, 
[  would  hardly  wait  for  their  petitions  ;  as  soon  as  I  knew  the 
evil,  I  would  haste  to  the  cure ;  I  would  even  run  before  their 
complaints. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  abstract  merits  of  our  articles  and 
liturgy — ^perhaps  there  are  some  thiiigs  in  them  which  ono 
would  wish  had  not  been  there.  Tiiey  are  not  witliout  the 
marks  and  characters  of  human  frailly. 

But  it  is  not  human  frailty  and  imperfection,  and  even  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  them,  that  becomes  a  ground  for  your  alter- 
ation ;  for  by  no  alteration  will  you  get  rid  of  those  error^» 
however  you  may  delight  yourself  in  varying  to  infinity  the 
fashion  of  them.  But  the  ground  fur  a  legislative  alteration  of 
a  legal  establishment  is  this,  and  this  only  ;  that  you  find  the 
inclinations  of  the  m;* junfy  of  the  people,  concurring  with  yooi 
own  sense  of  the  iiivJlciMble  nature  of  the  abuse,  are  in  favoo 
of  a  change. 
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If  this  be  the  case  ia  the  present  instance,  certainly  you 
ought  to  make  the  alteration  tliat  is  proposed,  to  satisfy  your 
own  consciences,  and  to  give  content  to  your  people.  But  if 
you  have  no  evidence  of  this  nature,  it  ill  becomes  your  gravi- 
ty, on  the  petition  of  a  few  gentlemen,  to  listen  to  any  thing 
that  tends  to  shake  one  of  the  capital  pillars  of  the  state,  ana 
alarm  the  body  of  your  people  upon  that  one  ground,  in  whicb 
every  hope  and  fear,  every  interest,  passion,  prejudice,  every 
thing  which  can  affect  the  human  breast,  are  all  involved  toge- 
ther. If  you  make  this  a  season  for  religious  alterations,  depend 
upon  it  you  will  soon  find  it  a  season  of  religious  tumults  and 
religious  wars. 

These  gentlemen  complain  of  hardship.  No  considerabkr 
number  shows  discontent ;  but  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to 
any  number  of  respectable  men,  who  come  in  so  decent  and 
constitutional  a  mode  before  us,  let  us  examine  a  little  what 
that  hardship  is.  They  want  to  be  preferred  clergymen  in  th» 
church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  but  their  consciences 
will  not  suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  that  church ;  that  is,  they  want  to  be  teachers  in  a  church 
to  which  they  do  not  belong ;  and  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  hardship^ 
They  want  to  receive  the  emoluments  appropriated  for  teaca" 
ingone  set  of  doctrines,  whilst  they  are  teaching  another.  A 
church,  in  any  legal  sense,  is  only  a  certain  system  of  religiout 
doctrines  and  practices,  fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  law ; 
by  the  difference  of  which  laws  different  churclies  (as  different 
commonwealths)  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world :  and 
the  establishment  is  a  tax  laid  by  the  same  sovereign  authoritj 
for  payment  of  those  who  so  teach  and  so  practise.  For  no 
legislature  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  tax  its  people  to  support 
men  for  teaching  and  acting  as  they  please  ;  but  by  some  pre- 
scribed rule. 

The  hardship  amounts  to  this,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  not  taxed  two  shillings  in  the  pound  to  pay  them  for  teach'^ 
iug,  as  divine  truths,  their  own  particular  fancies.  For  tho 
state  has  so  taxed  the  people  ;  and  by  way  of  relieving  these 
gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  cruel  hardship  ou  the  people  to  be 
compelled  to  pay,  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  most  heavy 
of  all  taxes  to  men  to  condemn  as  heretical  the  doctrines  which 
they  repute  to  be  orthodox,  and  to  reprobate  as  superstitious 
the  practices  which  they  use  as  pious  and  holy.  If  a  man 
leaves  by  will  an  establishment  for  preaching  such  as  Boyle's 
lectures,  or  for  charity  sermons,  or  funeral  sermons,  shall  any 
one  complain  of  an  hardship  because  he  has  an  excellent  ser- 
mon upou  matrimony,  or  on  the  martyrdom  of  King  CliarleS|Or 
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<m  the  restoration,  which  I,  the  trustee  of  the  estab]ishme^t,^ 
will  not  pay  Liin  for  preaching?  S.  Jenings,  Origin  of  Evil, 
Such  is  the  hardship  which  they  complain  of  under  the  present 
church  establishment,  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  taxing 
the  people  of  England  for  tlie  maintenance  of  their  private 
opinions. 

The  laws  of  toleration  provide  for  every  real  grievance  that 
these  gentlemen  can  rationally  complain  of.  Are  they  hinder- 
ed from  professing  their  belief  of  what  they  think  to  be  truth  ? 
If  they  do  not  like  the  establishment,  there  are  an  hundred 
different  modes  of  dissent  in  which  they  may  teach.  But  even 
if  they  are  so  unfortunately  circumstanced,  that  of  all  that  va- 
riety none  will  please  them,  they  have  free  liberty  to  assemble 
a  congregation  of  their  own ;  and  if  any  persons  think  their 
fimcies  (they  may  be  brilliant  imaginations)  worth  paying  for, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  maintain  tiiem  as  tlieir  clergy,  nothing 
hinders  it.  But  if  they  cannot  get  an  hundred  people  together 
who  will  pay  for  their  reading  a  liturgy  after  their  form,  witli 
What  face  can  they  insist  upon  the  nation's  conforming  to  their 
Ideas  for  no  other  visible  purpose  than  the  enabling  them  to 
receive  with  a  good  conscience  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  your  lands. 

Therefore,  beforehand,  the  constitution  has  thought  proper 
to  take  a  security,  that  the  tax  raised  on  the  people  shall  be 
applied  only  to  those  w!io  profess  such  doctrines,  and  follow 
such  a  mode  of  worship,  as  the  legislature  representing  the 
people  has  tliougiit  most  agreeable  to  their  general  sense  ; 
Dinning  as  usual  tlie  minority  not  to  an  assent  to  the  doctrines, 
but  to  a  payment  of  the  tax. 

But  how  do  you  ease  and  relieve  ?  How  do  you  know  that  in 
making  a  new  door  into  the  ciiurch  for  these  gentlemen,  you 
/do  not  drive  ten  times  their  number  out  of  it  f  Supposing  the 
number  of  contents  aud  not  contents  strictly  equal  in  numbers 
and  consequence,  the  possession,  to  avoid  disturbance,  ought  to 
carry  it.  You  displease  all  the  clergy  of  England  now  actu- 
ally in  oflSce,  for  the  chance  of  obliguig  a  score  or  two  perhaps 
of  gentlemen,  who  are  or  want  to  be  beneficed  clergymen  ; 
and  do  you  oblige  !  Alter  your  liturgy,  will  it  please  all  even 
of  those  who  wish  an  alteraiion?  Will  they  agree  in  what 
ought  to  be  altered  ?  And  after  it  is  altered  to  the  mind  of 
every  one,  you  arc  no  further  advanced  than  if  you  had  not 
taken  a  single  step  ;  because  a  large  body  of  men  will  then  say, 
you  ought  to  have  no  liturgy  at  all.  And  then  these  men,  who 
now  complain  so  bitterly  that  they  are  shut  out,  will  themselves 
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Init  the  door  against  thousands  of  others.     Dissent,  not  satis- 
fied with  toleration,  is  not  conscience,  but  ambition. 

You  altered  the  liturgy  for  the  Directory ;  this  was  settled 
by  a  set  of  most  learned  divines  and  learned  laymen;  Set- 
den  sat  amongst  them.  Did  this  please  ?  It  was  considered 
upon  both  sides  as  a  most  unchristian  imposition.  Well,  at  the 
restoration  they  rejected  the  Directory,  and  reformed  the  com« 
mon  prayer,  which  by  the  way  had  been  three  times  reformed 
before.  Were  tliey  then  contented  f  Two  thousand  (or  soino 
great  number)  of  clergy  resigned  their  livings  in  one  day  rather, 
than  read  it ;  and  truly,  rather  than  raise  that  second  idol,  % 
should  have  adhered  to  tlie  Director^'  as  I  now  adhere  to  the 
common  prayer.  Nor  can  you  content  other  men's  conscience,, 
real  or  pretended,  by  any  concessions ;  follow  your  own ;  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it.  You  have  no  symptoms  of  discontent  ii| 
the  people  to  their  establislimcnt.  The  churclies  are  too 
•mall  for  their  congregations.  The  livings  are  too  few  for 
their  candidates.  The  spirit  of  religious  controversy  bai 
slackened  by  the  nature  of  things ;  by  act  you  may  revive  it. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  how  mucli  truth  is  preferable 
to  peace.  Perhaps  truth  may  be  far  better.  But  as  we  ha¥e 
scarcely  ever  the  same  certainty  in  the  one  thai  we  have  in 
the  other,  1  would,  unless  the  truth  were  evident  indeed,  hold 
fast  to  peace,  which  has  in  her  company  charity,  the  highest  of 
the  virtues. 

This  business  appears  in  two  points  of  view :  1st.  Whether  it 
it  is  a  matter  of  grievante ;  2d.  Whether  it  is  within  our  pro* 
vince  to  redress  it  with  propriety  and  prudence.  Wlicther  it 
conies  properly  before  us  as  on  a  petition  upon  matter  of  griev* 
•nee,  I  would  not  inquire  too  curiously.  1  know,  tcchnicalij 
speaking,  that  notiiing  agreeable  to  law  can  be  considered  as  a 
grievance.  But  an  over-attention  to  tiie  rules  of  any  act  does 
sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  it,  and  I  think  it  does  so  in  this 
parliamentary  act  as  much  at  least  as  in  any  other.  I  know 
many  gentlemen  think  that  the  very  essence  of  liberty  con- 
sists in  being  governed  according  to  law ;  as  if  grievances  had 
nothing  real  and  intrinsic;  but  I  cannot  be  of  that  opinion. — 
Grievances  may  subsist  by  law.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  grievance  can  be  considered  as  intolerable,  until  it  is 
estabjisiied  and  sanctified  by  law.  If  the  act  of  toleration  were 
not  perfect,  i(  there  were  a  complaint  of  it,  I  would  gladly  con? 
sent  to  amend  it.  But  when  1  heard  a  complaint  of  a  pressure 
on  religious  liberty,  to  my  astonishment  1  find  that  there  was 
no  complaint  whatsoever  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  act  of  kin^ 
Williamj  nor  any  attempt  to  make  it  more  sufficient.  The  mat- 
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fter  therefore  does  not  concern  toleration^  but  establMhaient ; 
mnd  it  is  not  the  rights  of  private  conscience  that  are  in  ques- 
tion,  bat  the  propriety  of  the  terras  which  are  pro^)osed  by  law 
as  a  title  to  public  emoluments;  so  that  the  complaint  is  not, 
that  there  is  not  toleration  of  diversity  in  opinion,  but  that  di- 
Tersity  in  opinion  is  not  rewarded  by  bishopricks,  rectories, 
and  collegiate  stalls.  Wiien  gentlemen  complain  of  the  sub- 
scription as  matter  of  grievance,  the  complaint  arises  from  con- 
founding private  judgment,  whose  rights  are  anterior  to  law, 
and  the  qualifications  wlilch  the  law  creates  for  its  own  magis- 
tracies, whether  civil  or  religious.  To  take  away  from  men 
their  lives,  their  liberty,  or  their  property,  those  things  for  the 
protection  of  which  society  was  introduced,  is  great  hardship 
and  intolerable  tyranny ;  but  to  annex  any  condition  you  please 
to  benefits  artificially  created,  is  the  most  just,  natural,  and 
proper  thing  in  the  world.  When  e  novo  you  form  an  arbitra- 
ry benefit,  an  advantage,  pre  eminence,  or  emolument,  not  by 
nature,  but  institution,  you  order  and  modify  it  with  all  the 
power  of  a  creator  over  his  creature.  Such  benefits  of  institu- 
tion are  royalty,  nobility,  priesthood;  all  of  which  you  may 
limit  to  birth ;  you  might  prescribe  even  shape  and  stature. — 
The  Jewish  priesthood  was  hereditary,  flounder's  kinsmen 
have  a  preference  in  the  election  of  fellows  in  many  colleges  of 
oor  universities ;  the  qualifications  at  All  Souls  are,  that  thej 
should  be — oplime  natiy  bene  vesliti^  rnediocriier  dodu 

By  contending  for  liberty  in  the  candidate  for  orders,  you 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  elector,  which  is  the  people,  that 
is  the  state.  If  they  can  choose,  they  may  assign  a  reason  for 
their  choice,  if  they  can  assign  a  reason ;  they  may  do  it  in 
writing,  and  prescribe  it  as  a  condition ;  they  may  transfer  their 
authority  to  their  representatives,  and  enable  them  to  exercise 
the  same.  In  all  human  institutions  a  great  part,  almost  all 
regulations,  are  made  from  the  mere  necessity  of  tlie  case,  let 
the  theoretical  merits  of  the  question  be  what  it  will.  For  no- 
thing happened  at  the  reformation,  but  what  will  happen  in  all 
such  revolutions.  When  tyranny  is  extreme,  and  abuses  of 
government  intolerable,  men  resort  to  the  rights  of  nature  to 
shake  it  off.  When  they  have  done  so,  the  very  same  princi- 
ple of  necessity  of  human  affairs  to  establish  some  other  autho- 
rity which  shall  preserve  the  order  of  this  new  institution,  must 
be  obeyed,  until  they  grow  intolerable ;  and  you  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  plead  original  liberty  against  such  an  institution. 
See  Holland,  Switzerland. 

If  you  will  have  religion  publicly  practised  and  publicly 
faught,  you  must  have  a  power  to  say  what  that  religion  will  be, 
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f. 
irhich  yuu  will  nrolect  and  encourage;  and  to  distinguish  it  br 
such  marks  and  characleijstics  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit.  As  I  said  before,  your  determination  may  be  unwise 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  but  it  cannot  be  unjust,  hard,  or  op- 
pressive, or  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  Juiy  man,  or  in  the  least 
degree  exceeding  your  prorince. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  a  grievance,  fairly  none  at  all ;  nothing 
but  what  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  order,  but  to  the  liberty 
of  the  whole  community. 

The  petitioners  are  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, that  they  do  admit  of  one  subscription,  that  is,  to  the 
scripture.  1  shall  not  consider  hew  forcibly  this  argument 
militates  with  their  whole  principle  against  subscription  as  an 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  providence:  I  content tnyself  with 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  that  if  that  rule 
were  once  established,  it  m4ist  have  some  authority  to  enforce 
the  obedience  ;  because  you  well  know  a  law  without  a  sanction 
will  be  ridiculous.  Somebody  must  sit  in  judgment  on  his  con- 
formity;  he  must  judge  on  the  charge;  if  he  judges,  he  must 
ordain  execution.  The^e  things  are  necessary  consequences 
one  of  the  other ;  and  then  this  judgment  is  an  equal  and  a  su- 
perior violation  of  private  judgment ;  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment is  violated  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  can  be  by  any 
previous  subscription.  You  come  round  again  to  subscriptioo 
as  the  best  and  easiest  method :  men  must  judge  of  his  doctrine, 
and  judge  definitively ;  so  that  either  his  test  is  nugatory,  or 
men  must  first  or  last  prescribe  his  public  interpretation  of  it. 

If  the  church  be,  as  Mr.  Locke  defines  it,  a  voluntary  soci- 
dify  Src.  theu  it  is  essential  to  this  voluntary  society  to  exclude 
from  her  voluntar}'  society  any  member  she  thinks  fit,  or  to  op- 
}K>se  the  entrance  of  any  upon  such  conditions  as  she  thinks 
proper.  For  oUienvise  it  would  be  a  voluntary  society  actii^ 
contrary  to  her  will,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And 
this  is  5lr.  I^ocke's  opinion,  the  advocate  for  the  largest  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  toleration  to  protestants,  (for  to  pa- 
pists be  allows  no  toleration  at  all.) 

Tiiey  dispute  only  the  extent  of  the  subscriptk)n ;  they 
therefore  tacitly  admit  the  equity  of  the  principle  itself.  Here 
they  do  not  resort  to  the  original  rights  of  nature,  because  it  is 
manifest  that  those  rights  give  as  large  a  power  of  controvert- 
ing every  part  of  scripture,  or  even  the  authority  of  the  whole, 
as  they  do  to  the  controverting  any  articles  whatsoever. — 
When  a  man  requires  you  to  sign  an  assent  to  scripture,  he 
requires  you  to  assent  to  a  doctrine  as  contrary  (o  your 
VOL.  v.  [  35  ] 
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natarftl  anderstandiog  and  to  your  rights  of  free  inquiry^  as 
those  who  require  your  conformity  to  any  one  article  whatso- 
ever. 

The  subscription  to  scripture  is  the  most  astonishing  idea 
I  ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Gentle- 
men BO  acute  have  not,  that  I  have  heard,  ever  thought  of 
answering  a  plain  obvious  question — What  is  that  scripture,  to 
which  they  are  content  to  subscribe  ?  They  do  not  think  that 
a  book  becomes  of  divine  authority,  because  it  is  bound  in  blu^ 
morocco,  and  is  printed  by  John  Basket  and  his  assigns.  The 
bible  is  a  vast  collection  of  different  treatises :  a  man,  who 
holds  the  divine  authority  of  one,  may  consider  the  other  as 
merely  human.  What  is  his  canon  ?  The  Jewish — St.  Je- 
rom's — that  of  the  thirty-nine  articles — Luther's —  ?  There 
are  some  who  reject  the  canticles,  others  six  of  the  epistles — 
the  apocalypse  has  been  suspected  even  as  heretical,  and  was 
doubted  of  for  many  ages  and  by  many  great  men.  As  these 
narrow  the  canon,  others  have  enlarged  it  by  admitting  St. 
Bamabas's  epistles,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  gospels.  Therefore  to  ascertain  scripture  you 
mast  have  one  article  more ;  and  you  must  define  what  that 
scripture  is  which  you  mean  to  teach.  There  are,  I  believe, 
very  few  who,  when  scripture  is  so  ascertained,  do  not  see 
the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing  what  general  doctrine  a  man 
draws  from  it,  before  he  is  sent  down  authorized  by  the  state  to 
teach  it  as  pure  doctrine,  and  receive  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  our  lands. 

The  scripture  is  no  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly  di- 
gested, in  which  a  man  could  not  mistake  his  way ;  it  is  a  most 
venerable,  but  most  multifarious  collection  of  the  records  of 
the  divine  ceconomy ;  a  collection  of  an  infinite  variety,  of 
cosmogony,  theology,  history,  prophecy,  psalmody,  morality, 
apologue,  allegory,  legislation,  ethicks,  carried  through  different 
books,  by  different  authors,  at  different  ages,  for  different  ends 
and  purposes. 

It  is  necessary  to  sort  out  what  is  intended  for  example, 
what  only  as  narrative,  what  to  be  understood  literally,  what 
Sgoratively,  where  one  precept  is  to  be  controlled  and  modi- 
fied by  another — what  is  used  directly,  and  what  only  as  an 
argument  ad  hominem — what  is  temporary,  and  what  of  perpe- 
tual obligation — what  appropriated  to  one  state  and  to  one  set  of 
men,  and  what  the  general  duty  of  all  christians.  If  we  do 
not  get  some  security  for  this,  we  not  only  permit,  but  we  ac- 
tuaUy  pay  for  all  the  dangerous  fanaticism  which  can  be  prtH 
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duced  to  corrupt  our  people,  and  to  derange  the  public  worship 
of  the  country.  We  owe  the  best  we  can  (not  infallibilityy 
but  prudence)  to  the  subject,  first  sound  doctrine,  then  abilitj 
to  use  it. 


• 
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SPEECH^ 

Oil  Ihtstcund  rending  of  a  bill  for  tlie  rel  iff  of  Protestant  Dis- 

senttrs.-f  (1773.) 

I  ASSURE  you,  sir,  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  spok& 
last  but  one,  need  not  be  in  the  least  fear  that  I  should  make  a 
wtr  of  particles  upon  his  opinion,  whether  the  church  of  Eng- 
hod  shouldy  would ^  or  oi^lU  to  be  alarmed.  I  am  very  clear 
that  this  house  has  no  one  reason  in  the  world  to  think  she  is 
alarmed  by  the  bill  brought  before  you.  It  is  something  extra- 
ordioary  that  the  only  symptom  of  alarm  in  the  church  of 
iSngland  should  appear  in  the  petition  of  some  dissenters;  with 
whom,  I  believe^  very  few  in  this  house  are  yet  acquainted ; 
and  of  whom  you  know  no  more  than  that  you  are  assured  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  they  are  not  Mahometans.  Of 
the  church  we  know  they  are  not,,  by  the  name  that  they  as- 
sume. They  are  then  dissenters.  The  first  symptom  of  aa 
alarm  conies  from  some  dissenters  assembled  round  the  Unes  of 
Chatham :  these  line»  become  the  security  of  the  church  of 
Edgland!  The  honourable  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  lines 
of  Chatham,,  tells  us,  that  they  serve  not  only  for  the  security 
of  the  wooden  walls  of  England,  but  for  the  defence  of  the 
church  of  England.  I  suspect,  the  wooden  walls  of  England 
secure  the  lines  of  Chatiiam,  rather  than  the  lines  of  Chatham 
secure  the  wooden  walls  of  England. 

Sir,  the  church  of  England,  if  only  defended  by  this  mise- 
rable petition  upon  your  table,  must,  I  am  afraid,  upon  the 
priuciples  of  true  fortifications,  be  soon  destroyed.  But  fortu- 
nately her  walls,  bulwarks  and  bastions,  are  cons  true  ted  of  other 
materials  than  of  stubble  and  straw  ;  are  built  up  with  the  strong 
and  stable  matter  of  the  gospel  of  liberty,  and  founded  on  a 
true,  constitutional,  legal  establishment.  But,  sir,  she  has 
ether  securities ;  she  has  the  security  of  her  own  doctrines ; 
she  has  the  security  of  tlie  piety,  the  sanctity  of  her  own  pro- 

*  This  speech  is  given  partly  rrora  the  manuicript papers  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  partly 
from  a  veiy  imperfect  short-hand  note  taken  at  the  time  by  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

f  Tbis  biH  was  opposed  by  petitions  from  iieveral  congregations,  calling  themselves 
**  protestant  ^dissenters  ;*^  who  appear  to  have  been  principally  composed  of  the- 
pe^ple  who  are  generally  known  uodt;r  the  denomination  of  **  Meihodhts^^  and  par- 
ticularly by  a  petition  from  a  congregation,  of  that  description,  residing  lo  the  town, 
uf  Ciuithan. 
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iessors;  tlieir  learning  is  a  bulwark  to  defend  her;  she  has  the 
security  of  the  two  universities,  not  shook  ia  any  single  battle- 
ment, in  any  single  pinnacle. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  has  mentioned  indeed  princi- 
ples which  astonish  me  rather  more  than  ever.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  thinks  that  the  dissenters  enjoy  a  large  share  of 
liberty  under  a  connivance ;  and  he  thinks  tliat  the  establishing 
toleration  by  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Liberty  un- 
der a  connivance !  Connivance  is  a  relaxation  from  slavery* 
not  a  definition  of  liberty.  What  is  connivance,  but  a  state 
under  which  all  slaves  live  ?  If  I  was  to  describe  slavery,  I 
would  say  with  those  who  hate  it,  it  is  living  under  will,  not 
under  law :  if,  as  it  is  stated  by  its  advocates,  I  would  say, 
that,  like  earthquakes,  tike  thunder,  or  other  wars  the  elements 
make  upon  mankind,  it  happens  rarely,  it  occasionally  romes  now 
and  then  upon  the  people,  who  upon  ordinary  occasions  enjoy 
the  same  legal  governmentof  liberty.  Take  it  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  would  soften  those  features,  the  state  of  slavery 
and  connivance  is  the  same  thing.  If  the  liberty  enjoyed  be  a 
liberty  not  of  toleration,  but  of  connivance,  the  only  question  is, 
whether  establishing  such  by  law  is  an  attack  upon  Christianity. 
Toleration  an  attack  upon  Christianity  !  What  then,  are  we  come 
to  this  pass,  to  suppose  that  nothing  can  support  Christianity, 
but  the  principles  of  persecution  ?  Is  that  then  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishment ?  IS  it  then  the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it 
ought  to  have  establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  against 
dissenters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  be  connived  at? 
What  a  picture  of  toleration ;  what  a  picture  of  laws,  of  esta- 
blishments ;  what  a  picture  of  religious  and  civil  liberty !  I  am 
persuaded  the  honourable  gentleman  does  not  see  it  in  this 
light.  But  these  very  terms  become  the  strongest  reasons  for 
my  suf^rt  of  the  bill ;  for  i  am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so 
far  from  being  an  attack  upon  Christianity,  becomes  the  best 
and  surest  support  that  possibly  can  be  given  to  it.  The  chris- 
tian religion  itself  arose  without  establishment,  it  arose  evea 
without  toleratbn;  and  whilst  its  own  principles  were  not 
tolerated,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  conquer- 
ed all  the  powers  of  the  world.  The  moment  it  began  to  de- 
part from  these  principles,  it  converted  the  establishment  inta 
granny;  it  subvertea  its  foundations  from  that  very  hour* 
Zealous  as  I  am  for  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  so  just 
an  abhorrence  do  I  conceive  against  whatever  may  shake  it.  I 
know  nothing  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  persecution  that 
can  make  an  establishment  disgusting.    I  would  have  toleratioa 
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mpart  of  establishment,  as  a  principle  favourable  to  Christianity, 
and  as  a  part  of  Christianity. 

AH  seem  agreed  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  inflicting  penal- 
ties on  all  religious  teachers  and  on  schoolmasters,  who  do  not 
■ign  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  ought  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted. We  are  all  agreed  that  the  law  is  not  good  ;  for  that, 
I  presume,  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  law  that  ought  not 
to  be  executed.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  in  a  well 
constituted  commonwealth,  which  we  desire  ours  to  be  thought, 
and  I  trust,  intend  that  it  should  be,  whether  in  such  a  com- 
monwealth it  is  wise  to  retain  those  laws  which  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  execute.  A  penal  law,  not  ordinarily  put  in  execution, 
•eems  to  me  to  be  a  very  absurd  and  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
For  if  its  principle  be  right,  if  the  object  of  its  prohibitions  and 
pmalties  be  a  real  evil,  then  you  do  in  effect  permit  that  very 
evil  which  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  your  very  law, 
declares  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  and  thus  it  reflects  ex- 
eeedingly  on  the  wisdom,  and  consequently  derogates  not  a  lit- 
tle from  the  authority  of  a  legislature ;  who  can  at  once  forbid 
and  suflfer,  and  in  the  same  breath  promulgate  penalty  and  in- 
demnity to  the  same  persons,  and  for  the  very  same  actions. 
But  if  the  object  of  the  law  be  no  moral  or  political  evil,  then 
jou  ought  not  to  hold  even  a  terror  to  those,  whom  you  ought 
teriainly  not  to  punish — for  if  it  is  not  right  to  hurt,  it  is  nei- 
ther right  nor  wise  to  menace.  Such  laws,  therefore,  as  they 
must  be  defective  either  in  justice  or  wisdom,  or  both ;  so  they 
cannot  exist  without  a  considerable  degree  of  danger.  Take 
them  which  way  you  will,  they  are  prest  with  ugly  altema* 
tives. 

1st.  All  penal  laws  are  either  upon  popular  prosecution,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Now,  if  they  may  oe  roused  from 
their  sleep,  whenever  a  minister  thinks  proper,  as  instruments  of 
oppression,  then  they  put  vast  bodies  ot  men  into  a  state  of 
slavery  and  court  dependence ;  since  their  liberty  of  conscience 
and  their  power  of  executing  their  functions  depend  entirely 
on  his  will.  I  would  have  no  man  derive  his  means  of  continu- 
ing any  function,  or  his  being  restrained  from  it,  but  from  the 
kws  only ;  they  should  be  his  only  superior  and  sovereign 
lords. 

2d.  They  put  statesmen  and  magistrates  into  an  habit  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  laws,  straining  or  relaxing  them 
as  may  best  suit  their  political  purposes ;  and,  in  that  l^ht,  tend 
to  corrupt  the  executive  power  through  all  its  offices. 

3d.  if  they  are  taken  up  on  popular  actions,  their  operation 
in  that  I^t  also  is  exceedm^y  evil.    They  become  the  instru- 
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tnents  of  private  malice,  private  avarice,  and  not  of  public  re- 
gulation ;  they  nourish  the  worst  of  men  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  best,  punishing  tender  consciences^  and  rewarding  in- 
formers. 

Shall  we,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  tells  us  we  may  with 
perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners  of  the  age  7  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  general  manners  of  the  times ;  but  the  desul- 
tory execution  of  penal  laws,  the  thing  I  condemn,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  manners  of  the  times.  I  would  however  have  the 
laws  tuned  in  unison  with  the  manners — very  dissonant  are  a 
gentle  country  and  cruel  laws ;  very  dissonant  that  your  rea- 
son is  furious,  but  your  passions  moderate,  and  that  you  are 
always  equitable  except  in  your  courts  of  justice. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  house  one  argument,  which 
kas  been  much  relied  upon — that  the  dissenters  are  not  unani- 
mous upon  this  business ;  that  many  persons  are  alarmed ;  that 
it  will  create  a  disunion  among  the  dissenters. 

When  any  dissenters,  or  any  body  of  people,  come  here  witb 
a  petition,  it  is  not  the  number  of  people,  but  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  request,  that  should  weigh  with  the  house.  A  body 
of  dissenters  come  to  this  house,  and  say.  Tolerate  us — we  .de- 
sire neither  the  parochial  advantage  of  tythes,  nor  dignities^ 
nor  the  stalls  of  your  cathedrals ;  No !  let  the  venerable  orders 
of  the  hierarchy  exist  with  all  their  advantages.  And  shall  I 
tell  them,  I  reject  your  just  and  reasonable  petition,  not  because 
it  shakes  the  church,  but  because  there  are  others,  while  yqo 
lie  grovelling  upon  the  earth,  that  will  kick  and  bite  you  ?  Judge 
which  of  these  descriptions  of  men  comes  with  a  fair  request-^ 
that  which  says.  Sir,  I  desire  liberty  for  my  own,  because  I 
trespass  on  no  man's  conscience  ; — or  the  other,  which  saysj  I 
desire  that  these  men  should  not  be  suffered  to  act  according 
to  their  consciences,  though  I  am  tolerated  to  act  according  to 
mine.  But  I  sign  a  body  of  articles,  which  is  my  title  to  tole- 
ration ;  I  sign  no  more,  because  more  are  against  my  conscience. 
But  I  desire  that  you  will  not  tolerate  these  men,  because  they 
will  not  go  so  far  as  I,  though  I  desire  to  be  tolerated,  who  ii|ll 
not  go  as  far  as  you.  No,  imprison  them,  if  they  come  wiihin 
five  miles  of  a  corporate  town,  because  they  do  not  believe 
what  I  do  in  point  of  doctrines. 

Shall  I  not  say  to  these  men,  arranges  vous  canaille.  Too, 
who  are  not  the  predominant  power,  will  not  give  to  others  the 
relaxation  under  which  you  are  yourself  suffered  to  live.  I 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  you. 
I  receive  them  implicitly,  or  I  put  my  own  explanation  on  tliem, 
or  take  that  which  seems  to  me  to  come  best  recommended  by 
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Authority.  There  are  those  of  the  dissenters  who  think  more 
rigidly  of  Ihe  doctruie  of  the  articles  relative  to  predestinatiou, 
thao  others  do.  They  sign  the  article  relative  to  it  ex  animo 
and  literally.  Others  allow  a  latitude  of  construction.  Tliei>e 
two  parties  arc  in  the  church,  as  well  as  among  the  dissenters ; 
yet,  in  the  church,  we  live  quietly  under  the  same  roof.  I  do 
not  see  why,  as  long  as  providence  gives  us  no  further  light  into 
this  great  mystery,  we  should  not  leave  tilings  as  the  divine 
wisdom  has  left  tiiem.  But  suppose  all  these  things  to  me  to 
be  clear  (which  providence  however  seems  to  have  left  obscure) 
yet  whilst  dissentei-s  claim  a  toleration  in  things^  which  seem- 
ing clear  to  me,  are  obscure  to  them,  without  entering  into  tlic 
merit  of  the  articles,  with  what  face  can  these  meu  say,  ToIe< 
rate  us,  but  do  not  tolerate  them  7  Toleration  is  good  for  all, 
or  it  is  good  for  none. 

The  discussion  this  day  is  not  between  establishment  on  one 
hand,  arid  toleration  on  the  other ;  but  between  those  who,  be- 
ing tolerated  themselves,  refuse  toleration  to.  others.  That 
power  should  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  that  authority  should  de* 
generate  into  rigor,  if  not  laudable,  is  but  too  natural.  But  this 
proceeding  of  theirs  is  much  beyond  the  usual  allowance  to  hu- 
man weakness ;  it  not  only  is  shocking  to  our  reason,  but  it 
provokes  our  indignation.  Quid  Jo^nini  fncienty  audent  cum 
ialiafures:^  It  is  not  the  proud  prelate  thundering  in  his  com- 
mission court,  but  a  pack  of  manumitted  slaves,  with  the  lash  of 
the  beadle  flagrant  on  their  backs,  and  their  legs  still  galled 
with  their  fetters,  that  would  drive  their  brethren  mto  that  pri- 
son-house from  whence  they  have  just  been  permitted  to  escajpe. 
If,  instead  of  puzzling  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  divme 
counsels,  they  would  turn  to  the  mild  moi-ality  of  the  gospel, 
they  would  read  their  own  condemnation — O,  thou  wicked  ser- 
vant, I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  desu*edst  me : 
ehouldest  not  thou  also  have  couipassion  on  thy  fellow-servanf, 
even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  a  magistrate,  whenever  he  goes  tpputaqy 
restraint  u|ion  religious  freedom,  can  only  do  it  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  person  dissenting  does  not  dissent  from  tlie 
scruples  of  ill-informed  conscience,  but  from  a  party  ground  of 
dissention,  in  order  to  raise  a  faction  in  the  state.  W^  give 
with  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies  an  indulgence  to  tender 
consciences.  Bnt  if  dissent  is  at  all  punished  in  any  country^ 
tf  at  all  it  can  be  punished  upon  any  pretence,  it  is  upon  a  pre- 
sumption, not  that  a  man  is  supposed  to  differ  conscientiously 
from  the  establishment,  but  that  lie  resists  truth  for  the  sake 
of  faction ;  that  he  abets  diversity  of  opinions  in  religion  to 
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iJiitract  the  state,  and  to  destroy  the  peace  of  Iiis  countrjr; 
This  is  the  only  plausible,  for  there  is  do  true  ground  of  pei^ 
lecutioD.  As  the  laws  stand,  therefore,  let  us  see  how  we  bav# 
thought  fit  to  act. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  witliin  the  competency  of  a  magkh 
trate  with  regard  to  religion,  it  is  this,  that  he  has  a  right  In 
direct  the  exterior  ceremonies  of  religion ;  that  whilst  inte- 
rior religion  is  witLin  the  jurisdiction  of  God  alone,  the  exter- 
nal part,  bodily  action,  is  within  the  province  of  the  chief  go- 
vernor. Hooker,  and  all  the  great  lights  of  the  church,  baV9 
constantly  argued  this  to  be  a  part  within  the  province. of  the 
civil  magistrate ;  but  look  at  the  act  of  toleration  of  Williaift 
and  Mary,  there  you  will  see  the  civil  magistrate  has  not  oqljr 
dispensed  with  those  things  which  are  more  particularly  witfafld 
his  province,  with  those  things  which  faction  might  be  IsuppcMf^ 
ed  to  take  up  for  the  sake  of  making  visible  and  external  divir 
■ions,  and  raising  a  standard  of  revolt ;  but  has  also,  from  souad 
politic  considerations,  relaxed  on  those  pomts  which  are  coD^ 
iessedly  without  his  province. 

The  honourable  gentleman  speaking  of  the  heatliens  certainly 
could  not  mean  to  recommend  any  thing  that  is  derived  froodi 
that  impure  source.  But  he  has  praised  the  tolerating  spirit 
of  the  heathens.  Well !  but  the  honourable  gentleman  wQI 
recollect  that  heathens,  that  polytheists,  must  permit  a  ni|iii- 
ber  of  divinities.  It  is  the  Very  essence  of  its  constitution* 
But  was  it  ever  heard  that  polytheism  tolerated  a  dissent  froni 
a  polytheistic  establishment  ?  the  belief  of  one  God  onlyt 
Never,  never!  81r,  they  constantly  carried  on  persecution 
against  that  doctrine.  I  will  not  give  heathens  the  glory  of  ft 
cfectrine  which  I  consider  the  best  part  of  Christianity.  The 
honourable  gentleman  must  recollect  the  Roman  law  that  was 
clearly  against  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  rites  in  matters 
of  religion.  You  have  it  at  large  in  Livy,  how  they  persecut- 
ed in  the  first  introduction  the  rites  of  Bacchus :  and  even  be- 
fore Christ,  to  say  nothing  of  their  subsequent  persecuticxu^ 
they  persecuted  the  drulds  and  others.  Heathenism,  there-, 
fore,  as  in  other  respects  erroneous,  was  erroneous  in  point  of 
persecution.  I  do  not  say,  every  heatlien,  who  persecuted^ 
was  therefore  an  impious  man.  I  only  say  he  was  mistaken^ 
as  such  a  man  is  now.  But,  says  the  honourable  gentlema&f 
they  did  not  persecute  epicureans.  No ;  the  epicureans  had 
no  quarrel  with  their  religious  establishment,  nor  desired  an^ 
religion  for  themselves.  It  Would  have  been  very  extraordi- 
nary, if  irreligious  heathens  had  desired  either  9,  religious  esta- 
blishment or  toleration.     But,  says  the  honourable  gentleoMtn^ 
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the  epicureans  entered,  as  others,  into  the  temples.  Thej 
did  80 ;  they  defied  all  subscription ;  they  defied  all  sorts  of 
conibrmity ;  there  was  no  subscription  to  which  they  were  not 
ready  to  set  their  hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  to  prac- 
tise ;  they  made  it  a  principle  of  their  irreligion,  outwardly  to 
wniorm  to  any  religion.  These  atheists  eluded  all  that  you 
^uld  do ;  so  will  ail  freethinkers  for  ever.  Then  you  suflfer^ 
or  the  weakness  of  your  law  has  suffered,  those  great  dange- 
■008  animals  to  escape  notice,  whilst  you  have  nets  that  entan^ 
cie  the  poor  fluttering  silken  wings  of  a  tender  conscience. 

The  honourable  gentleman  insists  much  upon  this  circum- 
■taaee  of  objection,  namely,  the  division  amongst  the  dissenters. 
Whji  sIti  the  dissenters  by  the  nature  of  the  term  are  open 
to  have  a  division  among  themselves.  They  are  dissenters, 
because  they  differ  from  the  church  of  England ;  not  that  they 
agree  among  themselves.  There  are  presbyterians,  there  are 
independents,  some  that  do  not  agree  to  infant-baptism,  others 
that  do  not  agree  to  the  baptism  of  adults,  or  any  baptism. 
All  these  are  however  tolerated  under  the  acts  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  subsequent  acts;  and  their  diversity  of  sentiments 
with  one  another  did  not  and  could  not  furnish  an  argument 
i^inst  their  toleration,  when  their  difference  with  ourselves 
furnished  none. 

But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  if  you  suflfer  them  to 
fp  on,  they  will  shake  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. Let  it  be  considered  that  this  argument  goes  as  strongly 
ajpunst  connivance  which  you  allow,  as  against  toleration  which 
you  reject.  The  gentleman  sets  out  with  a  principle  of  per- 
fect liberty,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  connivance.  But  for  fear 
of  dangerous  opinions,  you  leave  it  in  your  jpower  to  vex  a  man 
w^  has  not  held  any  one  dangerous  opinion  whatsoever.  If 
one  man  is  a  professed  atheist,  anotlier  man  the  best  christian, 
but  dissents  from  two  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  I  may  let  es- 
cape the  atheist,  because  1  know  him  to  be  an  atheist,  because 
I  am  perhaps  so  inclined  myself,  and  because  I  may  connive 
where  I  think  proper;  but  the  conscientbus  dissenter,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  that  general  religion  which  per- 
Iiaps  I  hate,  I  shall  take  care  to  punish,  because  I  may  pnnish 
when  I  think  proper.  Therefore,  connivance  being  an  engine 
of- private  malice  or  private  favour,  not  of  good  government ; 
an  engine,  which  totally  fails  of  suppressing  atheism,  but  op* 
presses  conscience ;  I  say,  that  principle  becomes  not  service- 
able, but  dangerous  to  Christianity ;  that  it  is  not  toleration, 
biit  contrary  to  it,  even  contrary  to  peace ;  that  the  penal  sys- 
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iem  to  which  it  belongs  is  a  dangerous  principle  in  the  econo- 
my either  of  religion  or  government. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  and  in  him  I  comprehend  all 
tfaoae  who  oppose  the  bill,  bestowed  in  support  of  their  side  of 
the  question  as  much  argument  as  it  could  bear,  and  muoh 
more  of  learning  and  decoration  than  it  deserved.  He  thinkl 
connivance  consistent,  but  legal  toleration  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  I  would  go  as  &r  at 
that  honourable  gentleman,  if  I  thought  toleration  inconsistent 
with  those  interests.  God  forbid!  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
take  toleration  to  be  a  part  of  religion.  I  do  not  know  which 
I  would  sacrifice ;  I  would  keep  them  both ;  it  is  not  necet: 
•ary  I  sliould  sacrifice  either.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  tphs 
rating  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus :  but  nothing  in  the  worUI 

Kropagates  tliem  so  much  as  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  of  tbe 
onest,  and  candid  disciples  of  the  religion  we  profess  in  con- 
mon,  I  mean,  revealed  religion ;  nothing  sooner  makes  thedi 
take  a  short  cut  out  of  the  bondage  of  sectarian  vexation,  into 
open  and  direct  infidelity,  than  tormenting  men  for  every  dif- 
ference* My  opinion  is,  that  in  establishing  the  christian  reli- 
gion wherever  you  find  it,  curiosity  or  research  is  its  best  seqn- 
rity ;  and  in  this  way  a  man  is  a  great  deal  better  justified  in 
*&yiDg9  tolerate  all  kinds  of  consciences,  than  in  imitating  tbB 
heathens,  whom  the  honourable  gentleman  quotes,  in  tolerating 
those  who  liave  none.  I  am  not  overfond  of  calling  for  the 
secular  arm  upon  these  misguided  or  misguiding  men:  but  if 
ever  it  ought  to  be  raised,  it  ought  surely  to  be  raised  against 
these  very  men,  not  against  others  whose  liberty  of  relq^on 
you  make  a  pretext  for  proceedings  which  drive  them  into  the 
bondage  of  impiety.  What  figure  do  I  make  in  saying,  I  do 
not  attack  the  works  of  these  atheistical  writers,  but  I  will  kee|| 
a  rod  hanging  over  the  conscientious  man,  their  bitterest  ene- 
my, because  these  atheists  may  take  advantage  of  the  liberty 
of  their  foes,  to  introduce  irreligion.  The  best  book  that  ever 
perhaps  has  been  written  against  these  people,  is  that  ii>  which 
the  author  has  collected  in  a  body  the  whole  of  the  infidel 
code,  and  has  brouglit  Uie  writers  into  one  body  to  cut  theni 
ail  off  t^getlier.  This  was  douc  by  a  dissenter,  who  never  did 
subscribe  the  thirty-niac  articles — Dr.  Leiand.  But  if,  after 
all,  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  you  are  really  (earfii} 
that  Christianity  will  indiieclly  sufler  by  this  liberty,  you  have 
my  free  consent ;  go  directly  and  by  the  strait  way,  and  not 
by  a  circuit  in  which  in  your  road  you  may  destroy  your 
friends,  point  your  anus  against  these  men,  who  do  the  mia- 
chief  you  fear  promoting:  point  vinir  aims  jsaiu.*>t  men^  who^ 
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not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  turn  your  eyes  from  the 
t^Iase  and  effulgence  of  light,  by  which  life  and  immortality  ia 
«o  gloriously  demonstrated  by  the  gospel,  would  even  extin^ 
gaiBh  tlial  faint  glimmering  of  nature,  that  only  comfort  suppli- 
ed to  ignorant  man  before  this  great  illumination — ^tbem,  who 
bhr  attacking  even  the  possibility  of  all  revelation,  arraign  all 
the  difpensal  ions  of  providence  to  man.    These  are  the  wicked 
jBmenters  y*  u  ought  to  fear ;    tliese  are  the  people  agauist 
wbom  you  ought  to  aim  the  sliaft  of  the  law ;  these  are  the 
men  to  whom,  arrayed  in  all   the  terrors  of  government,  I 
ihNiM  say,  you  shall  not  degrade  us  into  brutes  ;  these  men, 
thete  factious  men,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  properly  call- 
ed them,  are  the  just  objects  of  vengeance,  not  the  conscien- 
iious  dissenter;   these  niien,  wlto  would  take  away  whatever 
eeoobles  the  rank  or  consoles  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature, 
by< breaking  off  that  connection  of  observances,  of  affections, 
et  hopes  aiid  fears,  which  bind  us  to  the  divinity,  and  consti- 
tute the  glorious  and  distinguishing  prerogative  of  humanity, 
that  ef  being  a  religious  creature ;  against  these  I  would  have 
the  laws  rise  in  all  their  majesty  of  terrors,  to  fulminate  such 
yain  and  impious  wretches,  and  to  awe  them  into  impotence  by 
the  only  dread  they  can  fear  or  believe,  to  learn  that  eternal 
Iwum-^Disu  ite  jmtUiam  moniHy  et  non  temnere  Divos* 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  cut  up  the  very  root  of  atheism, 
}  woiild  respect  ail  conscience,  all  conscience  that  ib  really 
Michi  and  which,  perhaps,  its  very  tenderness  proves  to  be  sin- 
cere.    I  wish  to  see  the  established  church  of  E^iand  great 
end  powerful ;  I  wish  to  see  her  foundations  laid  low  and  deep, 
that  she  may  crush  the  giant  powers  of  rebellious  darkness;  I 
would  have  her  head  raised  up  to  that  Heaven  to  which  she 
conducts  us.     I  would  have  her  open  wide  her  hospitable  gates 
by.  a  noble  and  liberal  comprehension ;  but  I  would  have  no 
hreaches  in  her  wall ;  I  would  have  her  cherish  all  those  who 
ere  within,  and  pity  all  those  who  are  without ;  I  would  bave 
ber  a  common  blessing  to  the  world,  an  example,  if  not  an  in- 
itmctor  to  those  who  have  not  the  liappiness  to  belong  to  her  ; 
I  wouid  have  iier  give  a  lesson  of  peace  to  mankind,  that  a 
vexed  and  wandering  generation  might  be  taught  to  seek  for  re- 
pose a^MJ  toleration  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  christian  charity, 
and  not  in  the  harlot  lap  of  infidelity  and  indiflerence.     No- 
thing has  driven  people  more  into  that  house  of  seduction  than 
the  mutual  hatred  of  christian  congregations.     Long  may  we 
enjoy  our  church  imder  a  learned  and   edifying  episcopacy. 
Bw*  e'iif»ropa«'y  may  fail,  and  religion  exist.     The  most  horrid 
and  cruel  blow  that  can  be  offered  to  civil  society  is  through 
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ifheism.     Do  not  promote  diversity ;  when  you  hare  it,  betr 
ft ;  have  as  many  sorts  of  religion  as  yon  find  in  your  coudp 
try ;  there  is  a  reasonable  worship  in  them  all.     Tiie  otfaeni, 
the  infidels,  are  outlaws  of  the  constitution;  not  of  this  coaoh 
try,  but  of  the  human  race.    They  are  never, -never  to  be  sop- 
pprted,  never  to  be  tolerated.     Under  the  systematic  attaclDi 
of  these  people,  I  see  some  of  the  props  of  good  government 
already  begin   to  fail;   I  see  propagated  ])rinciple6,  whitih 
will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration.     I  see  myself  sink- 
ing every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these  wretched  people- 
flow  sliall  I  arm  myself  against  them  ?  by  uniting  all  those  hi 
aflection  who  are  united  in  the  belief  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Qodhead  that  made  and  sustains  the  world.     They  who 
hold  revelation  give  double  assurance  to  their  country.   Ewn 
the  man  who  does  not  hold  revelation,  yet  who  wishes  that  It 
•were  proved  to  him,  who  observes  a  pious  silence  with  regafd 
to  it,  such  a  man,  though  not  a  ciiristian,  is  governed  by  r^* 
gious  principles.     Let  him  be  tolerated  in  this  country.     Let 
it  be  but  a  serious  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  take  what  ydia 
can  get ;  cherish,  blow  up  the  slightest  spark.  One  day  it  mif 
be  a  pure  and  holy  flame.     By  this  proceeding  you  form  in 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  those  great  ministers  bf 
darkness  in  the  world,  who  are  endeavouring  to  shake  all  the 
works  of  God  established  in  order  and  beauty.     Perhaps  I  am 
carried  too  far ;  but  it  is  in  the  road  into  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  led  me.    The  honourable  gentleman  would  have 
us  fight  this  confederacy  of  the  powers  of  darkness  with  (he 
single  arm  of  the  church  of  England ;  would  have  us  not  only 
6ght  against  infidelity,  but  fight  at  the  same  time  with  all  the 
fiiith  in  the  world  except  our  own.     In  the  moment  we  makis  a 
front  against  the  common  enemy,  we  have  to  combat  with  all 
those  who  are  the  natural  friends  of  our  cause.     Strong  as  %re 
are,  we  are  not  equal  to  this.     The  cause  of  the  church  of 
England  is  included  in  that  of  religion,  not  that  of  religion  in  the 
church  of  England.     I  will  stand  up  at  all  times  for  the  ri^ts 
f>f  conscience,  as  it  is  such,  not  for  its  particular  modes  agi^st 
its  general  principles.     One  may  be  right,  another  mistakes; 
but  if  I  have  more  strength  than  my  brother,  it  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  support,  not  to  oppress  his  weakness ;  if  I  have  more 

light,  it  shall  be  used  to  guide,  not  to  dazzle  him.      #    *    4? 

#        ^        ^        ^ 
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On  a  inotion  for  leave  io  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  and 
alter  certain  acts  respecting  religious  opinions;  May 
11,  1792.* 

^*  T^  ^  '9f  t(»  tP  ^  ^  ^F  IF 

ii  K£YBR  govern  znTself,  no  rational  man  ever  did  govern 
bmself,  by  abstractions  and  universals.  I  do  not  put  abstract 
ideas  wholly  out  of  any  question,  because  I  well  know  that 
under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ;  and  that  without 
the  guide  and  light  of  sound  well-understood  principles,  all 
reasonings  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  would  be  only  a 
coofiised  jumlile  of  particular  facts  and  details,  without  the 
means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practical  con- 
clusion. A  statesman  difiers  from  a  professor  in  an  university ; 
the  latter  has  only  the  general  view  of  society  ;  the  former, 
the  statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstances  to  combine  with 
those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration.  Cu:< 
cumstanccs  are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined,  are  variable 
and  transient ;  he  who  does  not  take  them  into  consideratiou 
b  not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad — dat  operant  vi  cum  raiione 
insaniat — ^he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A  statesman,  never 
losing  sight  of  principles,  is  to  be  guided  by  circumstances ; 
and  judging  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  he  may 
rain  his  country  for  ever. 

I  go  on  this  ground,  that  government,  representing  the  so- 
ciety, has  a  general  superintending  controul  over  all  the  actions, 
and  over  all  the  publicly  propagated  doctrines  of  men,  without 
which  it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  all  the  wants  of 
society ;  but  then  it  is  to  use  this  power  with  an  equitable 
discretion,  the  only  bond  of  sovereign  authority.  For  it  is  not 
perhaps  so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlawful  powers^  as  by 
the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use  of  those  which  are  most  legal, 
that  governments  oppose  their  true  end  and  object ;  for  tliere 
18  such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as  usurpation.  Tou  can 
hardly  state  to  me  a  case  to  which  legislature  is  the  most  con- 
fessedly competent,  in  which,  if  the  rules  of  benignity  and 
prudence  are  not  observed,  the  most  mischievous   and  op- 

*  This  moUon  wai  made  by  Mr.  Fox;  and  was  cliieflj  frouadcd  upos  a  petitlta 
presented  to  the  house  of  comaroiis  bj  the  uoitariaa  society. 
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preBsive  things  maf  not  be  done.  So  that  after  all,  it  is  a 
moral  and  virtuous  discretion,  and  not  any  abstract  theory  of 
right,  which  keeps  governments  faithful  to  their  ends.  Crude 
unconnected  truths  are  in  the  world  of  practice  what  falsehooda 
are  in  theory. 

A  reasonable,  prudent,  provident,  and  moderate  coercion, 
may  be  a  means  of  preventing  acts  of  extreme  ferocity  and 
r^or ;  for  by  propagathig  excessive  and  extravagant  doctrines, 
such  extravagant  disorders  take  place  as  require  the  most  peri^ 
lous  and  fierce  corrections  to  oppose  them.  It  is  not  morally 
true,  that  we  are  bound  to  establish  in  every  country  that 
form  of  religion  which  in  our  minds  b  most  agreeable  to  truth, 
and  conduces  most  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  not  tme  that  we  are,  against  the  convic- 
tion of  our  own  judgments,  to  establish  a  system  of  opinions 
and  practices  directly  contrary  to  those  ends,  only  because 
some  majority  of  the  people  told  by  the  head  may  prefer  it. 
No  conscientious  man  would  willingly  establish  what  he  knew 
to  be  false  and  mischievous  in  religion,  or  in  any  thing  ehe. 
No  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  would  tyrannically  set  up  hh 
own  sense  so  as  to  reprobate  that  of  the  great  prevailing  bodr 
of  the  community,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  established  opi- 
nions and  prejudices  of  mankind,  or  refuse  to  them  the  means 
of  securing  a  religious  instruction  suitable  to  these  prejudices : 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  state  in  which  you  find  men. 

W        ^F        ^P        ^*        w 

An  alliance  between  church  and  state  in  a  christian  commoi^ 
wealth  is,  in  my  opink>n,  an  idle  and  a  fanciful  speculation.  An 
alliance  is  between  two  things  that  are  in  their  nature  distinct 
and  independent,  such  as  between  two  sovereign  states.  But 
in  a  christian  conunonwealth,  the  church  and  the  state  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  being  different  integral  parts  of  the  saiM 
whole;  For  the  church  has  been  always  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  of  which  the  laity  is  as  much 
an  essential  integral  part,  and  has  as  much  its  duties  and  pritri- 
leges,  as  the  clerical  member  ;  and  in  the  rule,  order  and  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  has  its  share.  Religion  is  so  far,  in 
my  opinion,  from  being  out  of  the  province  or  the  duty  of  a 
christian  magistrate,  that  it  is  and  it  ought  to  be  not  only  his 
care,  but  the  principal  thing  in  his  care  ;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  great  bonds  of  human  society  *,  and  its  object  the  supreme 
fpodf  the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  man  himself.  The  magis- 
trate, who  is  a  man,  and  charged  with  the  concerns  of  men,  and 
to  whom  very  specially  nothing  human  is  remote  and  indiSer- 
<*nt,  has  a  right  and  a  dut  v  to  watch  over  it  with  an  unceasing 
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vigilance,  to  protect)  to  promote,  to  forward  it  by  every  ration- 
al, just,  and  prudent  means.  It  is  principally  his  duty  to  pre  • 
▼ent  the  abuses  which  grow  out  of  every  strong  and  efficient 
principle  that  actuates  the  human  mind.  As  religion  is  one  of 
the  bonds  of  society,  he  ought  noi  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  the 
pretext  of  destroying  its  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  its  security. 
Above  all,  he  ought  strictly  to  look  to  it  when  men  begin  to 
fin-m  new  combinations,  to  be  distinguished  by  new  names,  and 
especially  when  they  mingle  a  political  system  with  their  reli- 
giouB  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  implausible* 

It  b  the  interest,  and  it  is  the  duty,  and  because  it  is  the  in- 
terest and  the  duty,  it  is  the  right  of  government,  to  attend 
much  to  opinions  ;  because  as  opinions  soon  combine  with  pas- 
■bos,  even  when  they  do  not  produce  them,  they  have  much 
influence  on  actions.  Factions  are  formed  upon  opinions  ; 
which  factions  become  in  effect  bodies  corporate  in  tli^  state  ; 
nmjf  factions  generate  opinions  in  order  to  become  a.  center  of 
vnion,  and  to  furnish  watch-words  to  parties ;  and  this  may 
make  it  expedient  for  government  to  forbid  things  in  themseilves 
innocent  and  neutral.  I  am  not  fond  of  defining  with  preci- 
aion  what  the  ultimate  rights  of  the  sovereign  siupreme  power, 
in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  may  be  or 
may  not  extend  to.  It  will  signify  very  little  what  my  notionSj 
or  what  their  own  notions  on  the  subject  may  be,  because,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  exigence,  they  will  take  in  fact  the  steps  which 
•eem  to  them  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  for 
aa  self-preservation  in  individuals  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the 
aame  will  prevail  in  societies,  who  will,  right  or  wrong,  make 
that  an  object  paramount  to  all  other  rights  whatsoever.  There 
are  ways  and  means  by  wiiich  a  good  man  would  not  even  save 
the  commonwealth.  ^  #  ^  #  #  AH  things  founded  on  the 
idea  of  danger  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be  temporary.  All 
policy  is  very  suspicious,  that  sacrifices  any  part  to  the  ideal 
good  of  the  whole.  The  object  of  the  state  is  (as  &r  as  may 
be)  the  happiness  of  the  whole.  Whatever  makes  multitudes 
of  men  utterly  miserable,  can  never  answer  that  object ;  in- 
deed it  contradicts  it  wholly  and  entirely  ;  and  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  mankind,  estimated  by  their  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, and  not  by  any  theories  of  their  rights,  is,  and  ought  ta 
be,  the  standard  for  the  conduct  of  legislators  towards  the  peo- 
ple. This  naturally  and  necessarily  conducts  us  to  tJie  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  situation  of  a  people,  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  opinions,  prejudices,  habits,  and  all  the  circumstances 
that  diversify  and  colour  life.    The  first  question  a  good  states 
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man  would  ask  himself,  therefore,  would  be>  how  and  in  what 
circumstances  do  you  find  the  society,  and  to  act  upon  them* 

To  the  other  laws  relating  to  other  sects  I  have  nothing  to 
say*  r  only  look  to  the  petition  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
proceeding.  I  confine  myself  to  that,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
its  merits  have  little  or  no  relation  to  that  of  the  other  lawt 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  with  so  much  ability 
blended  with  it.  With  the  catholics,  with  the  presbyterians* 
with  the  anabaptists,  with  the  independents,  with  the  quakers^ 
I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  They  are  in  possession^  a  great 
title  in  all  human  afiairs.  The  tenor  and  spirit  of  our  laws, 
whether  they  were  restraining  or  whether  they  were  relaxiqgv 
have  hitherto  taken  another  course.  The  spirit  of  our  lafprs 
has  applied  their  penalty  or  their  relief  to  tlie  supposed  abuse 
to  be  repressed,  or  the  grievance  to  be  relieved  ;  and  the  pro- 
vision for  a  catholic  and  a  qnakcr  has  bceu  totally  different  ac- 
cording to  his  exigence  ;  you  did  not  give  a  catliolic  liberty  to 
be  freed  from  an  oath,  or  a  quaker  power  of  saying  mass  with 
impunity,  l^ou  have  done  this,  because  you  never  have  laid 
it  down  as  an  universal  proposition^  as  a  maxim,  that  nothing 
relative  to  religion  was  your  concern,  but  the  direct  contrary ; 
and  therefore  you  have  always  examined  whether  tl^ere  was  a 
grievance.  It  has  been  so  at  all  times;  the  legislature,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  went  no  other  way  to  work  but  by  circum- 
stances, times  and  necessities.  My  mind  marches  the  same 
road  ;  my  scIk)o1  is  the  practice  and  usage  of  parliament. 

Old  religious  factions  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  tlie  lava  and 
ashes  and  squalid  scorise  of  old  eruptions  grow  tlie  peaceful  olive, 
the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  corn.  Such  was  the  first, 
^uch  the  second  condition  of  Vesuvius.  But  when  a  new  fire 
bursts  out,  a  face  of  desolation  comes  on,  not  to  be  rectified  in 
ages.  Therefore,  when  men  come  before  us,  and  rise  up  Iike« 
an  exhalation  from  the  ground,  they  come  in  a  questionable 
shape,  and  we  must  exorcise  them,  and  try  whether  their  intenta 
be  wicked  or  charitable ;  whetlier  they  bring  airs  from  heaven 
or  blasts  from  hell.  This  is  the  first  time  that  our  records  of 
parliament  have  heard,  or  our  ex[)erience  or  liistory  given  ua  an 
account  of  any  religious  congregation  or  association  known  by 
the  name  which  these  petitioners  have  assumed.  We  are  now 
to  see  by  what  people,  of  what  character,  and  under  what 
temiiorary  circumstances,  this  business  is  brought  before  ytm. 
We  are  to  see  whether  there  be  any  and  what  mixture  of  poli- 
tical dogmas  and  political  practices  with  their  religbus  tenets, 
of  wlmt  nature  they  are,  and  how  far  they  are  at  present  prac- 
tically separable  from  them.     This  faction  (the  authors  of  the 
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petition)  are  not  confined  to  a  ilieological  sect,  but  are  also  ai 
political  faction,  l&t.  As  theological,  we  are  to  show  (hat  they 
do  dot  aim  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  liberty,  but  are 
associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  prosely  tisoL  In  proof  of 
thb  first  pro|>08itioii,  read  their  primary  association.  2d.  That 
ttetr  purpose  of  proseiytism  is  to  collect  a  multitude  sufficient 
\Sff  force  and  violence  to  overturn  the  church ;  in  proof  of  the 
second  proposition,  see  the  letter  of  Priestley  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
extracts  from  his  works.  3d.  Ti)at  the  designs  against  the 
church  are  concurrent  with  a  design  to  subvert  the  state.  In 
proof  of  the  third  propositbii,  read  the  advertisement  of  the 
iTDitarian  Society  for  celebrating  the  14th  of  July.  4th.  On 
what  model  they  intend  to  build,  that  it  is  the  French.  In 
proof  of  the  fourth  proposition,  read  the  correspondence  of  the 
devolution  Society  with  the  clubs  of  France ;  read  Priestley's 
adherence  to  their  opinions,  dth.  What  the  French  is  with  re- 
gard to  religious  toleration,  and  with  regard  to,  1.  Religion — 
2*  Civil  happiness — 3.  Virtue,  order,  and  real  liberty — 4.  CJom- 
niercial  c^ulence — 5.  National  defence.  In  proof  of  the  fifth 
proposition,  read  the  representation  of  the  French  minister  of 
the  home  department,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  it. 
Formerly,  when  the  superiority  of  two  parties  contending  for 
dogmas  and  an  establishment  was  the  question,  we  knew  in  such 
a  contest  the  whole  of  the  evil.  We  knew,  for  instance,  that 
Calvinism  would  prevail  according  to  the  Westminster  cate- 
chism with  regard  to  tenets.  We  knew  that  presbytery  would 
prevail  in  church  government.  But  we  do  not  know  what  opi- 
nions would  prevail  if  the  present  dissenters  should  become 
masters.  They  will  not  tell  us  their  present  opinions,  and  one 
principle  of  modern  dissent  is  not  to  discover  them.  Next,  aa 
their  religion  is  in  a  continual  fluctuation,  and  is  so  by  princi- 
ple and  in  profession,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  it 
will  be.  If  religion  only  related  to  the  individual,  and  was  a 
question  between  God  and  the  conscience,  it  would  not  be  wise, 
nor  in  roy  opinion  equitable,  for  human  authority  to  step  in. — 
But  when  religion  is  embodied  into  faction,  and  factions  have 
objects  to  pursue,  it  will  and  must,  more  or  less,  become  a 
question  of  {K>wer  between  them.  If,  even  when  embodied  into 
congregations,  they  limited  their  principle  to  their  own  congre- 
gations, and  were  satisfied  themselves  to  abstain  from  what  they 
thought  unlawful,  it  would  be  cruel,  in  my  opinion,  lo  molest 
them  in  that  tenet  and  a  consequent  practice.  But  we  know 
that  they  not  only  entertain  these  opinions,  but  entertain  them 
With  a  aeal  for  propagating  them  by  force,  and  employing  the 
power  of  law  and  phipe  to  destroy  establishments,  iif  ever  they 
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'should  come  to  power  sufficient  to  efiect  their  puqx)8e ;  that  is, 
ID  other  words,  they  declare  thej  would  persecute  the  head!} 
of  our  cliurch;  and  the  question  is,  whether  you  should  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  toleration,  or  subject  yourself  to 
their  persecution. 

A  bad  and  very  censurable  practice  tt  is  to  warp  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  expressions  to  a  perverted  sense,  wliich  makes 
the  charge  not  tlie  crime  of  others,  but  the  construction  of  your 
own  malice ;  nor  is  it  allowed  to  draw  conclusions  from  allowed 
premises,  wliich  those  who  lay  down  the  premises  utterly  deny 
and  disown  as  their  conclusions.  For  this,  though  it  o^y  iKMh 
sibly  be  good  logic,  cannot  by  any  possibility  whatsoever  be  a 
(air  or  charitable  representation  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  iiiea« 
It  may  show  tlie  erroneous  nature  of  principles,  but  it  argues 
nothing  as  to  dispositions  and  intentions.  Far  be  such  a  mode 
from  me.  A  mean  and  unworthy  jealousy  it  would  be  to  do 
any  thing  upon  the  mere  speculative  apprehension  of  what  UMUi 
will  do.  But  let  us  pass  by  our  opinions  concerning  the  dan* 
ger  of  the  church.  What  do  the  gentlemen  themselves  thipk 
of  that  danger  ?  They,  from  whom  the  danger  is  apprebeoded* 
what  do  they  declare  to  be  their  own  designs  ?  What  do  tb^ 
conceive  to  be  their  own  forces  ?  and  what  do  they  proclaim  tsi 
be  their  means  ?  Their  designs  they  declare  to  be  to  deatragr 
the  established  church,  and  not  to  set  up  a  new  one  of  their 
own.  See  Priestley.  If  they  should  find  the  state  stick  to 
the  church,  the  question  is,  whether  they  love  the  constitoticm 
in  state  so  well  as  that  they  would  not  destroy  the  constitution 
of  the  state  in  order  to  destroy  that  of  the  church.  Most  cer- 
tainly they  do  not. 

The  foundations  on  which  obedience  to  goveriwients  is 
founded,  are  not  to  be  constantly  discussed.  That  we  are  here, 
supposes  the  discussion  already  made,  and  the  dispute  settled* 
We  must  assume  the  rights  of  what  represents  the  public  l» 
control  the  individual  to  make  his  will  and  his  acts  to  submit 
to  their  will,  until  some  intolerable  grievance  shall  make  as 
know  that  it  does  not  answer  its  end,  and  will  submit  neither 
to  reformation  or  restraint.  Otherwise  we  should  dispute  all 
the  points  of  morality,  before  we  can  punish  a  murderer,  rob* 
ber,  and  adulterer;  we  should  analyze  all  society.  Dangers, 
by  being  despised,  grow  great ;  so  they  do  by  absurd  provision 
against  them.  Stuiti  est  dixisse  non  puldram.  Whether  an 
early  discovery  of  evil  designs,  an  early  declaration,  and  an 
early  precaution  against  them,  be  more  wise  than  to  stifle  all  in* 
quiry  al^ut  them,  for  fear  they  should  declare  themselves  more 
early  than  otherwise  they  would,  and  therefore  precipitate  the 
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evil — all  this  depends  on  the  reality  of  the  danger.  Is  it  only 
ail  unbookish  jealousy,  as  Sliakspeare  calls  it  ?  It  is  a  question 
of  fact,  does  a  desic!;n  a{!;ainst  the  constitution  of  this  country 
exist  ?  If  it  does,  and  if  it  is  carried  on  with  increasing  vigour 
and  activity  by  a  restless  faction,  and  if  it  receives  countenance 
by  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  applauses  of  its  object,  in 
the  great  connril  of  this  kingdom,  by  men  of  the  first  parts 
which  this  kingdom  produces,  perhaps  by  the  6r8t  it  has  ever 
produced,  tan  1  think  that  there  is  no  danger?  If  there  be  dan- 
ger, must  there  be  no  precaution  at  all  against  it?  If  you  ask 
whedier  I  think  the  danger  urgent  and  immediate,  I  answer, 
thank  God,  I  do  not.  The  bocly  of  the  people  is  yet  sound, 
the  constitution  is  in  tiimr  hearts,  while  wicked  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  put  another  into  their  heads.  But  if  I  see  the  very 
same  beginnings  which  have  commonly  ended  in  great  calami- 
ties,  I  ought  to  act  as  if  tiiey  might  produce  the  very  satue 
effects.  Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety ;  be- 
came in  that  state  of  things  the  mind  is  firm  and  collected,  and 
the  judgment  unemharrussed.  But  when  the  fear  and  the  evil 
feared  come  on  together,  and  ])rcss  at  once  upon  us,  deliberation 
itself  is  ruinous,  which  saves  upon  all  other  occasions ;  because, 
when  perils  are  instant,  it  delays  decision ;  the  man  is  in  a  flatter 
and  in  a  hurry,  and  his  judgment  is  gone  as  the  judgment  of  the 
deposed  king  of  France  and  his  ministers  was  gone,  if  the  latter 
did  not  premeditately  betray  him.  He  was  just  come  from  his 
usual  annisement  of  hunting,  when  the  head  of  the  colunm  of 
treason  and  assassination  was  arrived  at  his  house.  Let  not 
the  king,  let  not  the  prince  of  Wales  be  surprised  in  this  nianner. 
Let  not  both  houses  of  parliament  be  led  in  triumph  along  with 
him,  and  have  law  dictated  to  them  by  the  Constitutional,  the 
Bevolution,  and  the  Unitarian  Societies.  These  insect  rep- 
tiles, whilst  tliey  go  on  only  caballing  and  toasting,  only  fill  us 
with  disgust :  if  they  get  above  their  natural  size,  and  increase 
the  quantity,  whilst  tJiey  keep  the  quality  of  their  venom,  they 
become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  A  spider  in  his  natu- 
ral size  is  only  a  spider,  ugly  and  loathsome ;  and  his  flimsy  net 
is  only  fit  for  catching  flies.  But,  good  God !  suppose  a  spider 
as  large  as  an  ox,  and  tJiat  he  spread  cables  about  us,  all  the 
wilds  of  Africa  would  not  produce  any  thing  so  dreadful — 


Quale  portcntum  ncque  militaria 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  esculctis, 
?s"ec  Juba;  tellus  general  Iconum 
Arida  nutrix. 
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Think  of  them  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they  do  in  their 
present  state,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  power  commen- 
surate  to  their  malice.  God  forbid  I  ever  should  have  a  despo- 
tic master — but  if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made.  I  will  have 
Louis  the  XVIth,  rather  than  Monsieur  Baily,  or  Brbsot,  or 
Chabot ;  rather  George  the  Hid,  or  George  the  IV th,  than  Dc« 
Priestley  or  Dr.  Kippis,  persons  who  would  not  load  a  tyraiH 
nous  power  by  the  poisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar  low-bred  indo- 
lence. I  hope  we  have  still  spirit  enough  to  keep  us  from  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  contumelies  of  tyranny  are  the  wont 
parts  of  it. 

But  if  the  danger  be  existing  in  reality,  and  silently  maturing 
itself  to  our  destruction,  what,  is  it  not  better  to  take  treason 
unprepared,  than  that  tretison  should  come  by  surprise  upon  Uiy 
and  take  us  unprepared  ?  If  we  must  have  a  conflict,  let  us  have 
it  with  all  our  forces  fresh  about  us,  with  our  government  in  Call 
function  and  full  strength,  our  troops  uncorrupted,  our  revenues 
in  the  legal  hands,  our  arsenals  filled  and  possessed  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  not  wait  till  the  conspirators,  met  to  commemorate 
the  14th  of  July,  shall  seize  on  the  tower  of  London,  and  the 
magazines  it  contains,  murder  the  governor  and  the  mayor  of 
London,  seize  upon  the  king's  person,  drive  out  the  house  of 
lords,  occupy  your  gallery,  and  thence,  as  from  an  high  tribu- 
nal, dictate  to  you.  The  degree  of  danger  is,  not  only  from 
the  circumstances  which  threaten,  but  from  the  value  of  the 
objects  which  are  threatened.  A  small  danger  menacing  an 
inestimable  object  is  of  more  importance  than  the  greatest  pi^ 
rils  which  regard  one  that  is  indiflferent  to  us.  The  whole 
question  of  the  danger  depends  upon  facts.  The  first  fact  is, 
whether  those  who  sway  in  France  at  present  confine  them-* 
selves  to  the  regulation  of  their  internal  affairs,  or  whether 
upon  system  they  nourish  cabals  in  all  other  countries,  to  ex- 
tend their  power  by  producing  revolutions  similar  to  their  own. 
2.  The  next  is,  whether  we  have  any  cabals  formed  or  forming 
within  these  kingdoms,  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  our  constitution.  On  the  solution  of  these  two  qoea- 
twns,  joined  with  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  object  to  be 
affected  by  their  machinations,  the  justness  of  our  alarm  and 
the  necessity  of  our  vigilance  must  depend.  Every  private 
conspiracy,  every  open  attack  upon  the  laws  is  dangeront. 
One  robbery  is  an  alarm  to  all  property ;  else,  I  am  sure,  we 
exceed  measure  in  our  punishment.  As  robberies  increase  in 
number  and  audacity,  the  alarm  increases.  These  wretchea 
are  at  war  with  us  upon  principle.  They  hold  this  government 
to  be  an  usurpation.     See  the  language  of  the  department. 
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The  wbde  question  ii  on  the  reality  of  the  danger.  Ii  it  snch 
«  danger  an  wrould  justifj  that  fear»  qui  cadere  potest  in  komi- 
turn  coHsiantem  ct  non  metttmtem  ?  Tiiis  is  the  fear  which  the 
nrinciplea  of  jurisprudence  declare  to  be  a  lawful  and  justifiable 
war.  When  a  man  threatens  my  life  opcnljr  and  publicly,  I 
ttay  demand  from  him  securities  of  the  peace.  When  every 
act  ai  a  man's  life  manifests  such  a  design  stronger  than  by 
wordsi  even  though  he  does  not  make  such  a  declaration,  I  am 
justified  in  being  on  my  guard.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  already  onc-Kfll}  of  the  kingdom.  If  so,  their  fiorce  is  na- 
turally not  contemptible.  To  say  that  in  all  contests  the  de- 
cision will  of  course  be  in  favour  of  the  greater  number,  is  by 
no  means  true  in  fact.  For,  first,  the  greater  number  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  men  of  sluggish  tempers,  slow  to  act  and  un- 
willing to  attempt ;  and,  by  being  in  possession,  are  so  disposed 
to  peace,  tliat  tliey  are  unwilling  to  take  early  and  vigorous 
measures  for  their  defence,  and  they  are  almost  always  caught 
Unprepared. 

Nee  cdicre  pares :  alter  vergentibus  annis 
In  seoium :  longoque  togse  traitquillior  usu 
Dedidicit  jam  pace  ducera ; 
r«^cc  repararc  novas  vires,  multdinque  priori 
Credere  foriuos :  Stat  magoi  nominis  umbra.* 

A  smaller  number,  more  ex|)edite,  awakened,  active,  vigor- 
ous and  courageous,  who  make  amends  for  what  they  want  in 
weight  by  their  superabundance  of  velocity,  will  create  an  act- 
ing power  of  the  greatest  possible  strength.  When  men  are 
furiously  and  fanatically  fond  of  an  object,  they  will  prefer  it» 
as  is  well  known,  to  their  own  peace,  to  tlieir  own  property, 
and  to  their  own  lives ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  in  such  a  case 
tliat  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  peace  of  their  country  ?  Is  it 
to  be  doubted,  that  if  they  have  not  strength  enough  at  home, 
they  will  call  in  foreign  force  to  aid  them  ?  Would  you  deny 
tliem  what  is  reasonable  for  fear  they  should  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  look  into  the  minds  of  men : 
I  would  go  further,  it  would  not  be  just  even  to  trace  conse- 
quences from  principles,  which,  though  evident  to  me,  were  de- 
nied by  them.  Let  them  disband  as  a  faction,  and  let  them  act 
as  individuals ;  and  when  I  see  them  with  no  other  views  than 
to  enjoy  their  own  conscience  in  peace,  I  for  one  shall  most 
cheerfully  vote  for  their  relief. 

»  Iiucan,  I.  120  to  l.iX 
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A  tender  conscience,  of  all  things,  might  to  be  tenderly 
handled ;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure  not  only  the  conBcience, 
but  the  whole  moral  frame  and  constitution  is  injured,  recur- 
rii^  at  times  to  remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in  making  the 
conscience  callous.  But  the  conscience  of  faction,  the  con- 
science of  sedition,  the  conscience  of  conspiracy,  war,  and  con- 
fusion        ##*### 

Whether  any  thing  be  proper  to  be  denied  which  is  right  ut 
itself,  because  it  may  lead  to  the  demand  of  others  which  it  ia 
improper  to  grant ; — abstractedly  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  question  ought  to  be  decided  in  the  negatire. 
But  as  no  moral  questions  are  ever  abstract  questions,  this,  be- 
fore I  judge  upon  any  abstract  proposition,  must  be  embodied 
in  circumstances ;  for  since  things  are  right  or  #rong,  moralljr 
speaking,  only  by  their  relation  and  connexion  with  other 
things,  this  very  question  of  what  it  is  politically  right  to  grant, 
depends  upon  this  relation  to  its  effects.  It  is  the  direct  oJEBee 
of  wisdom  to  look  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts  we  do;  if  it 
be  not  this,  it  is  worth  nothing — it  is  out  of  place  and  of  fbnc- 
tion;  and  a  downright  fool  is  as  capable  of  government  as 
Charles  Fox.  A  man  desires  a  sword ;  why  should  he  be  re« 
fused  ?  a  sword  is  a  means  of  defence,  and  defence  is  the  natu- 
ral right  of  man ;  nay,  the  first  of  all  his  rights,  and  which  com- 
Erehends  them  all.  But  if  I  know  that  the  sword  desired  is  to 
e  employed  to  cut  my  own  throat,  common  sense,  and  my  own 
self-defence,  dictate  to  me  to  keep  out  of  his  hands  this  natu- 
ral right  of  the  sword.  But  whether  this  denial  be  wise  or 
foolish,  just  or  unjust,  prudent  or  cowardly,  depends  entirely 
on  the  state  of  the  man's  means.  A  man  may  have  very  ill 
dispositions,  and  yet  be  so  very  weak  as  to  make  all  precaution 
foolish.  See  whether  this  be  the  case  of  these  dissenters,  as  to 
their  designs,  as  to  their  means,  numbers,  activity,  zeal,  fore^ 
assistance. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided,  when  we  talk  of  the 
church's  being  in  danger  from  any  particular  measure,  is,  whe- 
ther the  danger  to  the  church  is  a  public  evil  ;  for  to  those 
who  think  that  the  national  church  establishment  is  itself  a  na- 
tional grievance,  to  desire  them  to  forward  or  to  resist  any 
measure  upon  account  of  its  conducing  to  the  safety  of  the 
church,  or  averting  its  danger,  would  be  to  the  last  degree  ab- 
surd. If  you  have  reason  to  think  thus  of  it,  take  the  re- 
formation instantly  into  your  own  hands  whilst  you  are  yet 
cool,  and  can  do  it  in  measure  and  proportion,  and  not  under 
the  influence  of  election  tests  and  popular  fury.  But  here  I 
assume  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  compose 
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the  house,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  national  church  establisli- 
meot  is  a  great  national  benefit,  a  great  public  blessing,  anil 
that  its  existence  or  its  non-existence  of  course,  is  a  thing  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare  :  then,  to  them,  its 
danger  or  its  safety  must  enter  deeply  into  every  question 
which  has  a  relation  to  it.  It  is  not  because  ungrounded  alarms 
have  been  given,  that  there  never  can  exist  a  real  danger  ; 
perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  an  ungrounded  alarm,  is  to  make 
people  insensible  to  the  approach  of  a  real  peril.  Quakerism 
n  strict,  methodical,  in  its  nature  highly  aristocratical,  and  so 
regular,  that  it  has  brought  the  whole  community  to  the  con- 
dition of  one  family ;  but  it  does  not  actually  interfere  with 
the  government.  The  principle  of  your  petitioners  is  no  pas- 
•iv^  conscientious  dissent  on  account  of  an  over-scrupulous 
habit  of  mind  ;  the  dissent  on  their  part  is  fundamental,  goes 
to  the  very  root ;  and  it  is  at  issue  not  upon  this  rite  or  that 
ceremony,  on  this  or  that  school  opinion  ;  but  upon  this  one 
question  of  an  establishment,  as  unchristian,  unlawful,  contrary 
to  the  Gospel,  and  to  natural  right,  popish  and  idolatrous. 
These  are  the  principles  violently  and  fanatically  held  and 

Ersued — taught  to  their  children,  who  are  sworn  at  the  altar 
e  Hannibal.  The  war  is  with  the  establishment  itself,  no 
quarter,  no  compromise.  As  a  party,  they  are  infinitely  mis- 
chievous ;  see  the  declarations  of  Priestley  and  Pric# — declara- 
tions you  will  say,  of  hx)t  men.  Likely  enough — but  who  are 
the  cool  men  who  have  disclaimed  them  ?  not  one — no,  not 
one.  Which  of  them  has  ever  told  you  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  destroy  the  churchy  if  ever  it  should  be  in  their  power  ? 
Which  of  them  has  told  you  that  this  would  not  be  the  first 
and  favourite  use  of  any  power  they  should  get  ?  not  one — 
no,  not  one.  Declarations  of  hot  men !  The  danger  is  thence 
that  they  are  under  the  conduct  of  hot  men  ;  falsos  in  mnore 
odia  nonjinirere. 

They  say,  they  are  well  affected  to  the  state,  and  mean  only 
to  destroy  the  church.  If  this  be  the  utmost  of  their  mean- 
ing, you  must  first  consider  whether  you  wish  your  church  es- 
tablishment to  be  destroyed  ;  if  you  do,  you  had  much  better 
do  it  now  in  temper,  in  a  grave,  moderate,  and  parliamentary 
way.  But  if  you  think  otherwise,  and  that  you  think  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  blessing,  a  way  fully  sufficient  to  nourish  a  man- 
ly, rational,  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  humble  piety  ;  if  yon 
find  it  well  fitted  to  the  frame  and  pattern  of  your  civil  consti- 
tution ;  if  you  find  it  a  barrier  against  fanaticism,  infidelity  and 
atheism  ;  if  you  find  that  it  furnishes  support  to  the  human 
mind  in  the  afDictions  and  distresses  of  the  world,  consolation 
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in  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  and  death ;  if  it  dignifles  our  nature 
with  the  hope  of  immdrtality,  leaves  inquiry  free  whilst  it  pre- 
serves an  authority  to  teach  where  autoority  only  can  teach^ 
ooinmnnia  altariuy  aque  ac  patriamy  rfitig^i/f,  colite^  fovete. 

In  the  (liscotrion  of  tb»  fufjeet,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Burke  de- 
clared hifl  intention,  in  cate  the  QioUoa  for  re|»ealing  the  teft  acti*  had  been  a^reef 
to^  of  proposing  to  substitute  the  followini;  test  in  the  room  of  what  was  intended  t5 
be  repealed.  I,  A.  B.  do,  in  the  presence  of  God,  sincerely  profess  and  believe^ 
that  a  reJigious  estabitshraent  in  this  state,  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  dit- 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  to  the  true  principles  of  the  christian  religioo.  or 
that  it  if  noxious  to  the  communitjr;  and  I  do  smcertly  promise  and  engage,  benre 
Qod,  that  I  never  will,  by  any  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  political  device  wbateveTt 
attempt,  or  abet  others  in  anr  attempt,  to  mibvert  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Ebglano,  at  the  sane  is  now  by  law  eatablisbed,  and  that  I  will  not  employ  any  po#r 
er  or  influence  which  1  may  derive  from  any  office  corporate,  qr  any  other  olBc^ 
whidh  I  bold,  or  shall  hold  under  his  majesty,  his  heirs  nnd  successors,  to  destroy  nnd 
subvert  the  same ;  or,  to  cause  members  to  be  elected  into  any  corporatioo,  or  iot^ 
parlianient,  give  ray  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  or  menibers  of  parliament, 
or  into'any  <»lee,  for,  or  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  any  other,  or  diftreat  re- 
UgioDsopMiidna  or  establistiments,  or  with  anv  hope  that  they  mav  promote  the  aant 
to  the  prejudice,  of  the  established  church,  but  will  dutifully  and  peaceably  content 
mysrir  with  my  private  liberty  pf  conscience,  as  tiie  same  is  allowed  by  law.»» 

♦^SpWpweOo^.v 
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Oathe  motion  nutde  in  the  house  of  commons^  the  7th  of  Feb- 
rttaryj  1771,  relative  to  the  Middlesex  election,^ 

III  everj  complicated  coDstitution  (and  everj  fr«e  codBtitu- 
tkm  n  complicated)  cases  will  arise,  when  the  several  orders 
of  the  state  will  clash  with  one  another ;  and  disputes  will  arise 
about  the  limits  of  their  several  rights  and  privileges.  It  majr 
Im  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  #  #  ^  # 

Carry  the  principle  on  by  which  yon  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes, 
there  is  not  a  roan  in  the  house,  hardly  a  man  in  the  mtioii,  who 
limy  not  be  disqualified.  That  this  house  should  have  no  power 
of  expulsion  is  an  hard  saying.  That  this  house  should  have  a 
general  discretionary  power  of  disqualification  is  a  dangerous 
saying.  That  the  people  should  not  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentative is  a  saying  that  shakes  the  constitution.  That  th» 
house  should  name  the  representative,  is  a  saying  which,  fol- 
lowed by  practice,  subverts  the  constitution.  They  have  the 
rq(ht  of  electing,  you  have  a  right  of  expelling ;  they  of 
choosing,  you  of  judging,  and  only  of  judging,  of  the  choice. 
What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  the  freedom  of  that  choice  ? 
Their  right  is  prior  to  ours,  we  all  originate  there.  They  are 
the  mortal  enemies  of  the  honse  of  commons  who  would  per- 
suade them  to  think  or  to  act,  as  if  they  were  a  self-origiqated 
magistracy,  independent  of  the  people,  and  unconnected  with 
their  opinions  and  feelings.  Under  a  pretence  of  exalting  the 
dignity,  they  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  this  house. 
When  the  question  is  asked  lierej  what  disturbs  the  people, 
whence  all  this  clamour,  we  apply  to  the  treasury  bench,  and 
they  tell  us  it  is  from  the  efforts  of  libellers  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  people,  a  worn-out  ministerial  pretence  ;  if  abroad  ihb 
people  are  deceived  by  popular,  within  we  are  deluded  by 
ministerial  cant.  The  question  amounts  to  this,  whether  you 
mean  to  be  a  legal  tribunal,  or  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  assem- 
bly. I  see  and  I  feel  t^ie  delicacy  and  difficulty  ot  the  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  in  this  question.     I  could  wish,  indeed, 

*  This  motioo,  which  was  for  leave  to  bring  b  a  bill  toascertaia  the  rights  of  the 
electors  in  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  serve  io  parliai^eot,  was  reeled  b^^ 
a  oii^ori^  of  167  agiiuft  lOi. 
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Ihat  they  who  advise  tlie  crowo,  bad  not  left  parliament  in  this 
very  ungraceful  distress,  in  which  they  can  neither  retract 
with  dignity,  nor  persist  with  justice.    Another  parliameqt 
might  have  satisfied  the  people  without  lowering  themselves* 
But  our  situation  is  not  in  oar  own  choice ;  our  conduct  in  that 
situation  is  all  that  is  in  our  own  option.    The  sulMtanco  ^S 
the  question  is,  to  put  bounds  to  your  own  power  by  the  mlea 
and  principles  of  law.     This  is,  I  am  aensibJe,  a  difficwlt  thing 
to  the  corrupt,  grasping,  and  ambitious  part  of  human  nature. 
But  the  very  difficulty  argues  and  enforces  the  necessity  of  it- 
First,  because  the  greater  the  power,  the  more  dai^rous  t^ 
abuse.    Since  the  revolution,  at  least,  the  power  of  the  nation 
has  all  flowed  with  a  full  tide  into  the  house  of  commoin*    8<b» 
condly,  because  the  house  of  cemmoiM,  as  it  is  the  moat  pow- 
erful, 18  the  most  corruptible  part  of  the  whole  constitutioQ* 
Our  public  wounds  cannot  be  concealed ;  to  be  cured,  they 
must  oe  laid  open.    The  pirii>lit  does  think  we  are  a  coiti^ 
body.    In  our  legiskUive  capacUy  we  are  in  most  instances 
esteemed  a  very  wise  body.    In  our  judicial,  we  have  no  cre« 
dit,  no  character  at  alL    Our  judgments  stiidc  in  the  noatrib 
of  the  people.    They  think  us  to  be  not  only  without  virtM^ 
but  without  shame.    Therefore  the  greatness  of  our  power, 
and  the  great  and  just  opinion  of  our  corruptibility  ailid  our 
corruption,  render  it  necessary  to  fix  some  Dound,  to  plant 
Bome  land*mark  which  we  are  never  to  exceed.    Thb  is  whiat 
the  bill  proposes.     First,  on  this  head,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fioi- 
damental  rule  in  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  countiy,  thai 
this  house  has  not  by  itself  alone  a  legisUtive  authority  in  ai|y 
case  whatsoever.    I  know  that  the  contrary  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  usurping  house  of  commons  which  threw  down  the  fences 
and  bulwarks  of  law,  which  annihilated  first  the  lords,  then  the 
crown,  then  its  constituents.     But  the  first  thing  that  was  done 
on  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  was  la  settle  this  point* 
•Secondly,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  power  of  occasional 
incapacitation  on  discretionaiy  grounds  is  a  legislative  power* 
In  order  to  establish  this  principle,  if  it  should  not  be  sumcient- 
ly  proved  by  being  stated,  tell  me  what  are  the  criteria,  the 
characteristics,  by  which  you  distinguish  between  a  legislativo 
and  a  juridical  act.    It  will  be  necessary  to  state  shortly  the 
difference  between  a  legislative  and  a  juridical  act     A  legis- 
latave  act  has  no  reference  to  any  rule  but  these  two,  ^^mal 
justice  aiod  discretionary  application.     Therefore  it  can  ^vo 
r^hts,  rights  where  no  rights  existed  before  ;  and  it  can  take 
away  rights  where  they  were  before  established.     For  the  law 
which  binds  all  others,  does  not  and  cannot  bind  the  law-maker ; 
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htf  and  he  alone,  is  above  the  law.  But  a  judge,  a  person  ex- 
ercisjDg  a  judicial  capacity,  is  neither  to  apply  to  original  jus- 
tice, nor  to  a  discretionary  application  of  it.  He  goes  to  jus- 
tice and  discretion  only  at  second  hand,  and  through  the 
medium  of  some  superiors.  He  is  to  work  neither  upon  his 
opinion  of  tlic  one  nor  of  the  other  ;  but  upon  a  fixed  rule,  of 
trhich  he  has  ndl  the  making,  but  singly  and  solely  the  appli- 
caiion  tb  the  case. 

The  power  assutned  by^  the  house  neither  is  nor  can  be  judi- 
cial power  exercised  according  to  known  law.  The  properties 
6f  law  are,  first,  that  it  should  be  known ;  secondly,  that  it 
iheuld  be  fixed,  and  not  occasional.  First,  this  power  cannot 
be  according  to  the  first  property  of  law ;  because  no  man  does 
or  can  know  it,  nor  do  yourselves  know  upon  what  grounds  you 
will  vote  the  incapacity  of  any  man.  No  man  iu  Westminster 
HaU,  or  in  any  court  upon  earth,  will  say  that  is  law  upon 
whichi  if  a  man  going  to  his  counsel  should  say  to  him^  "What 
is  my  tenure  in  law  of  this  estate,  he  would  answer  truly,  sir,  I 
know  not,  the  court  has  no  rule  but  its  own  discretion ;  they 
will  determine^  It  is  not  a  fixed  law — because  you  profess  you 
YUy  it  accorditig  to  the  occasion,  exercise  it  according  to  your 
discretidn ;  no  man  can  call  for  it  as  a  right.  It  is  argued  that 
the  ]nca|mcity  is  not  originally  voted,  but  a  consequence  of 
a  power  of  expulsion :  but  if  you  expel j  not  upon  legal  but  upon 
aroitraryj  that  is,  upon  discretionary  grounds,  and  the  incapaci- 
ty is  ex  vi  termini^  and  inclusively  comprehended  in  the  expul- 
sion, is  not  the  incapacity  voted  in  the  expulsion?  Are  they 
liot  convertible  terms?  And  if  incapacity  is  voted  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  expulsion,  if  expulsion  be  arbitrary^  incapacity  is  arbi- 
trary also*  I  have  tlierefore  shown,  that  the  power  of  incapa* 
citation  is  a  legislative  power ;  I  have  shown  that  legislative 
power  does  not  belong  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  therefore 
it  follows  that  the  house  of  commons  has  not  a  power  of  inca- 
pacitation. 

I  know  not  the  origin  6(  the  house  of  commons,  but  am  very 
cure  that  it  did  not  create  itself;  the  electors  were  prior  to  the 
elected :  whose  rights  originated  either  from  the  people  at  large, 
or  from  some  other  form  of  legislature,  which  never  could  in- 
tend for  the  chosen  a  power  of  superseding  the  choosers. 

If  you  have  not  a  power  of  declaring  an  incapacity  simply  by 
the  mere  act  of  declaring  it,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  ordinary 
reason  you  cannot  have  a  right  of  expulsion,  inferring  or  rathei' 
including  an  incapacity.  For  as  the  law,  when  it  gives  any  di- 
rect r^it,  gives  also  as  necessary  incidents  all  the  means  oif  ac- 
quiring the  possesswD  of  that  right,  ao  where  it  does  not  giv« 
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A  right  directly,  it  refuses  all  the  means  by  which  such  a  right 
may  by  any  mediums  be  exercised,  or  in  effect  be  indirectl/ 
acquired.  Else  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  intention  of  the  law 
in  refusing  tliat  right  might  be  entirely  frustrated,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  legislature  baffled.  If  there  be  no  certain  invari* 
able  rule  of  eligibility,  it  were  better  to  get  simplicity,  if  cer- 
tainty  is  not  to  be  had,  and  to  resolve  all  the  franchise!  of 
the  subject  into  this  one  short  proposition — llie  will  and.plea- 
sure  of  the  house  of  commons. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  courts  of  law  applying  the 
principles  of  law  to  new  cases  as  they  emerge,  is  alt^^ether  frK 
volous,  inapplicable,  and  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
bounds  between  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  se- 
parate maxims  that  govern  these  two  provinces  of  law  that  are 
eternally  separate.  Undoubtedly  the  courts  of  law,  where  a 
new  case  comes  before  them,  as  they  do  every  hour,  then,  that 
there  may  be  no  defect  in  justice,  call  in  similar  principles,  and 
the  example  of  the  nearest  determination,  and  do  everr  thing 
to  draw  the  law  to  as  near  a  conformity  to  general  equity 'aql 
right  reason  as  they  can  bring  it  with  its  being  a  fixed  princi- 
ple. Boni  jiidicis  est  ampliare  justUiam — that  is,  to  make 
open  and  liberal  justice.  But  in  criminal  matters  this  parity  of 
reason  and  these  analogies  ever  have  been,  and  ever  ou^t  to 
be  shunned. 

Whatever  is  incident  to  a  court  of  judicature  is  necessary  to 
the  house  of  commons,  as  judging  in  elections.  But  a  power  of 
making  incapacities  is  not  necessary  to  a  court  of  judicature — 
therefore  a  power  of  making  incapacities  is  not  necessary  to  the 
house  of  commons. 

Incapacity,  declared  by  Whatever  authority,  stands  upon  two 
principles :  First,  an  incapacity  arising  from  the  supposed  incon- 
gruity of  two  duties  in  the  commonwealth.  Secondly,  an  inca- 
pacity arising  from  unfitness  by  infirmity  of  nature  or  the  crimi- 
nality of  conduct.  As  to  the  first  class  of  incapacities,  they 
have  no  hardMp  annexed  to  them.  The  persons  so  incapaci- 
tated, are  paid  by  one  dignity  for  what  they  abandon  in  ano- 
ther, and  for  the  most  part  the  situation  arises  from  theur  own 
choice.  But  as  to  the  second,  arising  from  an  unfitness  not 
fixed  by  nature,  but  superinduced  by  some  positive  acts,  or 
arising  from  honourable  motives,  such  as  an  occasional  personal 
disability,  of  all  things  it  ought  to  be  defined  by  the  fixed  rule 
of  law — what  Lord  Coke  calls  the  golden  metwand  of  the  law, 
and  not  by  the  crooked  cord  of  discretion.  Whatever  is  gene- 
ral is  better  borne«  We  take  our  common  lot  with  men  (rf*  the 
same  description.    But  to  be  selected  and  marked  out  by  a 
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Birticiilar  braod  of  UDWorttiiiiest  among  our  feUoir*citiBeni|  ii  m 
M  of  all  otbera  the  hardest  to  be  borae ;  and  cooMquently  m 
ef  all  othen  tbat  act  which  ought  ooljr  to  be  trasted  to  the  le- 
jM/tinre^  at  not  only  legUlaiive  in  its  oaturey  bat  of  all  parts  of 
l^l^faitaffe  the  nost  mKous.  The  cpestioo  is  over,  ii  this  is 
sfaowB  not  to  be  a  legislatire  act.  Bot  what  is  veiy  usoal  and 
Jiattualt  k  to  corrupt  judicature  into  legislatiffe.  On  this  point 
it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  a  court  of  judicature,  which  de- 
cides without  amiealy  has  it  as  a  oecessarj  incident  of  such  ju- 
Aeatwe,  that  whatever  it  decides  is  dejurt  btW.  Ndbodj  Will, 
I  bape,  assert  this,  because  the  direct  consequence  Would  be  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  difference  between  true  and  fidse  judg-* 
flHUtt.  For  if  the  judgment  makes  the  law,  and  sol  the  law 
Auets  the  judgment,  it  is  impossibie  there  sboidd  be  such  a 
tUng  as  an  illepil  jwkment  given. 

But  instead  ct  standmg  upon  this  ground,  they  introduce  as* 
odier  question.  Wholly  foreign  to  it,  whether  it  ou^t  not  to  be 
idbniitted  to  as  if  it  Were  law.  And  then  the  question  is— 
iHy  tibe  constitution  of  this  country,  what  degree  of  submissioo 
is  Am  to  the  authoritative  acts  of  a  limited  power?  This  ques- 
tiiD  of  subtnission,  determine  it  how  you  please,  has  nothing  to 
llo  in  this  discussion  and  in  this  house.  Here  it  is  not  how  long 
the  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  illegality  of  our  judgments, 
Imt  whether  we  have  a  right  to  substitute  our  occasional  c^ioion 
In  the  place  of  law ;  so  as  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  firan- 
k*hise.        ^        "*        *        *        *        *        %.      -# 
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On  a  Bill  for  sliartmit^  the  duraiion  of  Parliaments.'^ 

It  is  always  to  be  lamented  When  men  are  driven  to  searcli 
into  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  certainly  na* 
cessary  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  your  government,  whenevier 
you  propose  any  alteration  in  the  frame  of  it,  whether  that  jA- 
teration  means  the  revival  of  some  former  antiquated  and  for- 
saken constitution  of  state,  or  the  introduction  of  some  new  iosp 
provement  in  the  commonwealth.  The  object  of  our  delibersp 
tion  is,  to  promote  the  good  purposes  for  which  elections  have 
been  instituted,  and  to  prevent  their  inconveniences.  If  we* 
thought  frequent  elections  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  or 
with  but  a  trifling  inconvenience,  the  strong  overruling  princi- 
ple of  the  constitution  would  sweep  us  like  a  torrent  towanb 
them.  But  your  remedy  is  to  be  suited  to  your  disease — your 
present  disease,  and  to  your  whole  disease.  That  man  thinky 
much  too  highly,  and  therefore  he  thinks  weakly  and  delusively, 
of  any  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  who  believes  that  it  can 
make  any  sort  of  approach  to  perfection.  There  is  not,  theiw 
never  was,  a  principle  of  government  under  heaven  that  doea 
not  in  the  very  pursuit  of  the  good  it  proposes,  naturally  aii4 
inevitably  lead  into  some  inconvenience,  which  makes  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  counterwork  and  weaken  the  application  of 
that  first  principle  itself;  and  to  abandon  something  of  the  es« 
tent  of  the  advantage  you  proposed  by  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
also  the  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  from  the  instrument 
of  all  the  good  you  had  in  view. 

To  govern  according  to  the  sense,  and  agreeably  to  th^  b^ 
terests  of  the  people,  is  a  great  and  glorious  object  of  govern- 
ment. This  object  cannot  be  obtained  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  popular  election ;  and  popular  election  is  a  mighty 
evil.  It  is  such,  and  so  great  an  evil,  that  though  there  are 
few  nations  whose  monarchs  were  not  originally  elective,  very 
few  are  now  elected.  They  are  the  distempers  of  elections 
that  have  destroyed  all  free  states.  To  cure  these  distempers 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  the  only  thing  therefore  left  to 

*  This  ipeech  wmt  delirered  iipoo  one  of  thoic  motions  which  for  nanj  mecenlfie 
jtKn  were  made  by  Mr.  dswhridf  e  for  ahorUnisg  the  dantiQR  of  Parlunnifiitf ;  hii| 
Tt\r  preciie  d^te  raunot  be  aicertaioed. 
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save  the  commonwealth,  is  to  prevent  their  return  too  fre- 
quently. The  objects  in  view  are,  to  have  parliaments  as  fre- 
quent as  they  can  be,  without  distracting  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  business ;  on  one  hapd,  to  secure  their  dependence 
upon  the  people ;  on  the  other,  to  give  them  that  quiet  in  their 
minds,  and  that  ease  in  their  fortunes,  as  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form the  most  arduous  and  most  painful  duty  in  the  world  with 
spirit,  with  efficiency,  with  independency,  and  with  experience. 
It  real  public  counsellors,  not  as  the  canvassers  at  a  perpetual 
election.  It  is  wise  to  compass  as  many  good  ends  as  possibly 
T0«  can,  and  seeing  there  are  inconveniences  on  both  sides,  witJi 
benefits  on  both,  to  give  up  a  part  of  the  benefit  to  soften  jthe 
ioconvenience.  The  perfect  cure  is  impracticable,  because 
the  disorder  is  dear  to  those  from  whom  alone  the  cure  can  pos- 
sibly, be  derived.  The  utmost  to  be  done  is  to  palliate,  to  mi- 
tigate, to  respite,  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  the  coqatitution  to 
its  latest  possible  hour,  and  may  it  be  a  very  l^te  one ! 

This  bill  I  fear  would  precipitate  one  of  two  consequences, 
I  know  not  w^hich  most  likely,  or  which  most  dangerous ;  either 
that  the  crown,  by  its  constant  stated  ppwer,  influence,  and 
revenue,  would  wear  out  all  opposition  in  elections,  or  that  a 
vblent  and  furious  popular  spirit  wimld  arise.  I  must  see,  to 
satisfy  me,  the  remedies ;  I  roust  see,  from  their  operation  in 
the  cure  of  the  old  evil,  and  in  the  cure  of  those  new  evils  which 
srs  inseparable  from  all  remedies,  how  they  balance  each  other, 
and  what  is  the  total  result.  The  excellence  of  mathematicB 
and  metaphysics,  is  to  have  but  one  thing  before  you;  but  he 
fiums  th^  best  judgment  in  all  morajli  disquisitions,  ^^o  has  the 
greatest  number  and  variety  of  considerations  iu  one  view  be- 
fore him,  and  can  take  tliem  in  with  the  best  possible  conside- 
ratbn  of  the  middle  results  of  all. 

We  of  the  opposition,  who  are  not  friends  to  the  bill,  give 
this  pledge  at  least  of  our  integrity  and  sincerity  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  in  our  situation  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sen?  ministers,  in  which  all  our  hope  of  rendering  it  effectual 
depends  upon  popular  interest  and  favour,  we  will  not  flatter 
them  by  a  surrender  of  our  uninfluenced  judgment  and  opinion ; 
we  give  a  security,  that  if  ever  we  sliould  be  in  another  situa- 
tion, no  flattery  to  any  other  sort  of  power  and  influence  would 
induce  us  to  act  against  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

All  are  agreed  that  parliament  shbuld  not  be  perpetual ;  the 
only  question  is,  What  is  the  most  convenient  time  for  their 
duration  ?  On  which  there  are  three  opinions.  We  are  agreed 
too,  that  the  term  ought  not  to  be  chosen  most  likely  in  its 
iqierstion  to  spread*  corruption,  and  to  augment  the  alteady 
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overgrown  influence  of  the  crown.  On  these  principles  I  mean 
to  debate  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  pretend  a  zeal  for  liber- 
ty. Those  who  think  themselves  not  likely  to  be  encumbered 
with  the  performance  of  their  promises^  either  from  their  known 
inability  or  total  indifference  about  the  performance^  never  fi^l 
to  entertain  the  most  lofty  ideas.  They  are  certainly  the  mott 
specious,  and  they  cost  them  neither  reflection  to  frame,  not 
pains  to  modify,  nor  management  to  support.  The  task  is  of 
another  nature  to  those  who  mean  to  promise  nothing  tlial  it  it 
not  in  their  intention  or  may  possibly  be  in  their  power  to  per* 
form ;  to  those  who  are  bound  and  principled  no  more  to  delude 
the  understandings  than  to  violate  the  liberty  of  their  fellow* 
subjects.  Faithful  watchmen  we  ought  to  be  over  the  ri^ts 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  But  our  duty,  if  we  are  quali" 
fied  lor  it  as  we  ought,  is  to  give  them  information,  and  not  to 
receive  it  from  them ;  we  are  not  to  go  to  school  to  them  IQ 
learn  the  principles  of  law  and  government.  In  doing  so,  we. 
should  not  dutifully  serve,  but  we  should  basely  and  scanda- 
lously betray  the  people,  who  are  not  capable  of  this  service 
by  nature,  nor  in  any  mstance  called  to  it  by  the  constitution. 
I  reverentially  look  up  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  with 
an  awe  that  is  almost  superstitious.  1  should  be  ashamed  to 
show  my  &ce  before  them,  if  I  changed  my  ground,  as  they, 
ctied  up  or  cried  down  men,  or  things,  or  opinions ;  if  I  Wft* 
Vered  and  shifted  about  with  every  change^  and  joined  m  it^  or 
opposed,  as  best  answered  any  low  interest  or  passion ;  if  I 
held  them  up  hopes,  which  I  knew  I  never  intended,  or  jmh 
mised  what  I  well  knew  I  could  not  perform.  Of  all  toeae 
things  they  are  perfect  sovereign  judges  without  appeal ;  but 
as  to  the  detail  oi  particular  measures,  or  to  any  general  scbemea 
of  policy,  they  have  neither  enough  of  speculation  in  the  closet^ 
Dor  of  experience  in  business  to  decide  upon  it.  They  can 
well  see  whether  we  are  tools  of  a  court  or  their  honest  aei^ 
Vants.  Of  that  they  can  well  judge,  and  I  wish  that  thej 
always  exercised  their  judgment ;  but  of  the  particular  meriti 
of  a  measure  I  have  other  standards.  #  #  # 

*  *  #  *  *  That  the  frequency  of  elections 
proposed  by  this  bill  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  power  and 
consideration  of  the  electors,  not  lessen  corruptibility,  I  do 
most  readily  allow ;  so  far  it  is  desirable ;  this  is  what  it  haa»  I 
will  tell  you  now  what  it  has  not.  1st.  It  has  no  sort  of  ten- 
dency to  increase  their  integrity  and  public  spirit,  unless  an 
increase  of  power  has  an  operation  upon  votera  in  elections  that 
it  has  in  no  other  situation  in  the  world,  and  upon  no  other  part 
of  mankind.  3d.  This  bill  has  no  tendency  to  limit  the  ^gmo^ 
VOL.  V.  [  39  ] 
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titj  of  influence  in  the  crown,  to  render  its  operation  more  dit- 
ficult,  or  to  counteract  that  operation  which  it  cannot  prevent 
ID  any  way  whatsoever.  It  ha^  its  full  weight,  its  full  range, 
and  its  uncontrolled  operation  on  the  electors  exactly  as  it  lud 
before.  3d.  Nor,  thirdly,  does  it  abate  the  interest  or  incli- 
nation of  ministers  to  apply  that  influence  to  the  electors :  on 
the  contrary,  it  renders  it  much  more  necessary  to  them,  if 
they  seek  to  have  a  majority  in  parliament,  to  increase  the 
Jlieans  of  tiiat  influence,  and  redouble  their  diligence,  and  to 
ihirpen  dexterity  in  the  application.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
IhIIjs  therefore  the  removing  the  application  of  some  part  of 
the' influence  from  the  elected  to  the  electors,  and  farther  to 
ttreogthen  and  extend  a  court  interest  already  great  and  pow- 
erftil  in  boroughs ;  here  to  fix  their  magazines  and  places  of 
anni)  and  thus  to  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  secondary 
thettre  of  their  manoeuvres  for  securing  a  determined  majority 
ID  parliament. 

I  believe  nobody  will  deny  that  the  electors  are  corruptible. 
Tbey  are  men ;  it  is  saying  nothing  worse  of  them ;  many  of  them 
are  but  ill  informed  in  their  minds,  many  feeble  in  their  circum- 
staDceSj  easily  over-reached,  easily  seduced.  If  they  are  many, 
,  tbe  wages  of  corruption  are  the  lower ;  and  wocrld  to  God  jt 
were  not  rather  a  contemptible  and  hypocritical  adidation  tl^ 
a  charitable  sentiment,  to  say  that  there  is  already  no  debauch- 
erjjr,  no  corruption,  no  bribery,  no  perjury,  no  blind  fury  and 
inlerested  faction  among  the  electors  in  many  parts  of  this  king- 
dom :  oor  is  if  surprising  or  at  all  blameabfe  in  that  class  of 
prirate  men,  when  they  see  their  neighbours  aggrandized  and* 
themselves  poor  and  virtuous  without  that  ecUU  or  dignity 
which  attends  men  in  higher  situations. 

But  admit  it  were  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  electors 
were  too  vast  an  object  for  court  influence  to  grasp  or  extend 
to^  and  that  in  despair  they  must  abandon  it ;  he  most  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  every  popular  interest,  who  does  not 
know  that  in  all  the  corporations,  all  the  open  borou^,  indeed. 
ID  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  some  leading  man-, 
aooie  agitator,  some  wealthy  merchant,  or  considerable  mano- 
fiicturer,  some  active  attorney,  some  popular  preacher,  some 
mooey-lender,  &c.  &c'.  who  is  followed  by  the  whole  flock. 
TKis  b  the  style  of  all  free  countries.  Mvlhim  in  Fabid 
void  hkf  valit  ille  Velind  ;  cuilibet  hie  fasces  dabii  eripietmie 
etirulf ..  These  spirits,  each  of  which  informs  and  governs  hia 
own  little  orb,  are  neither  so  many,  nor  so  little  powerful,  or 
so  iiicormptible,  but  that  a  minister  may,  as  he  does  frequent- 
ly. Sod  means  of  gaining  them,  and  through  them  all  their  UA- 
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lowers.  To  establish  therefore  a  very  general  influence  among 
electors  will  no  more  be  found  an  impracticable  project,  than  to 
gain  an  undue  influence  over  members  of  parliament.  There- 
fore, I  am  apprehensive  that  this  bill,  though  it  shifts  the  place 
of  the  disorder,  does  by  no  means  relieve  the  constitution.  I 
went  through  almost  every  contested  election  in  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  and  acted  as  a  manager  in  very  many  of 
them ;  by  which,  though  as  at  a  school  of  pretty  severe  and 
rugged  discipline,  I  came  to  have  some  degree  of  instnictipn 
concerning  the  means  by  which  parliamentary  interests  are  in 
general  procured  and  supported. 

Theory,  I  know,  would  suppose  that  every  general  election 
is  to  the  representative  a  day  of  judgment,  in  which  he  appears 
before  hiii  constituents  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  talent  with 
which  they  entrusted  him,  and  of  the  improvement  he  has  made 
of  it  for  the  public  advantage.  It  would  be  so  if  every  cor- 
ruptible representative  were  to  find  an  enlightened  and  uncor- 
ruptible constituent.  But  the  practice  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  not  sufier  us  to  be  ignorant  that  the  constitution  on 
paper  is  one  thing,  and  in  fact  and  experience  is  another.  We 
must  know  that  the  candidate,  instead  of  trusting  at  his  elec- 
tion  to  the  testimony  of  his  behaviour  in  parliament,  must  bring 
the  testimony  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  capacity  of  liberal 
expense  in  entertainments,  the  power  of  servmg  and  obli^ng 
the  rulers  of  corporations,  of  Winning  over  the  popular  leaden 
of  political  clubs,  associations  and  neighbourhoods.  It  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  necessary  to  show  himself  a  man  of  power 
than  a  man  of  integrity,  in  almost  all  the  elections  with  whicb: 
I  have  been  acquainted.  Elections  therefore  become  a  matter 
of  heavy  expense ;  and  if  contests  are  frequent,  to  many  they 
will  become  a  matter  of  an  expense  totally  ruinous,  which  no  for- 
tunes can  bear,  but  least  of  all  the  landed  fortunes,  incumbered 
as  they  often,  indeed  as  they  mostly  are,  with  debts,  with  por- 
tions, with  jointures,  and  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor 
by  the  limitations  of  settlement.  It  is  a  material,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  a  lasting  consideration  in  all  the  questions  concernii^ 
election.  Let  no  one  think  the  charges  of  elections  a  trivial 
matter. 

The  charge  therefore  of  elections  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  question  concerning  their  frequency  ;  because  the 
grand  object  you  seek  is  independence.  Independence  of 
mind  will  ever  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  independence  of 
fortune  ;  and  if  every  three  years  the  exhausting  sluices  of  en- 
tertainments, drinkings,  open  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  bribery^ 
are  to  be  periodically  drawn  up  and  renewed  ;  if  goveroment* 
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favours,  for  which  now,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  whole  race 
of  men  are  candidates,  are  to  be  called  for  upon  eyery  occa- 
sion, I  see  that  private  fortunes  will  be  washed  away,  and  every, 
even  to  the  least,  trace  of  independence  borne  down  by  the 
torrent.  I  do  not  seriously  think  this  constitution,  even  to  the 
wrecks  of  it,  could  survive  five  triennial  elections.  If  you  arc 
to  fight  the  battle,  you  roust  put  on  the  armour  of  the  minis- 
try ;  you  must  call  in  the  public  to  the  aid  of  private  money. 
T^e  ex{)euse  of  the  last  election  has  been  computed  (and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  has  not  been  over-rated)  at  1,500,000{. ; 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  more  in  the  land  tax.  About  the 
close  of  the  last  parliament,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  several 
agents  for  boroughs  went  about,  and  I  remember  well  that  it 
was  in  every  one  of  their  mouths--^"  Sir,  your  election  will 
coat  you  three  thousand  pounds,  if  you  are  independent ;  but 
if  the  ministry  supports  you,  it  may  be  done  for  two,  and  per- 
hape  for  less  ;''  and  indeed  the  thing  spoke  itself.  Where  a 
livmg  was  to  be  got  for  one  ;  a  commission  in  the  army  for 
another ;  a  lift  in  the  navy  for  a  third,  and  custom-house  offices 
scattered  about  without  measure  or  number,  who  doubts  but 
money  may  be  saved  ?  The  treasury  may  even  add  money  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  superfluous,  A  gentleman  of  two  thousand  a 
year,  who  meets  another  of  the  same  fortune,  fights  with  equal 
arms ;  but  if  to  one  of  the  candidates  ypu  add  a  thousand  a 
year  in  places  for  himself,  and  a  power  of  giving  away  as  much 
antong  others,  one  must,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  arithmetical 
demonstration,  ruin  his  adversary,  if  he  is  to  meet  him  and  to 
iight  with  him  every  third  year.  It  will  be  said  I  do  not  allow 
for  the  operation  of  character  ;  but  I  do,  and  I  know  it  will 
have  its  weight  in  most  elections  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  decisive 
in  some.  But  there  are  few  in  which  it  will  prevent  great  ex- 
penses. 

The  destruction  of  independent  fortunes  will  be  the  conse^ 
quence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  triennial  corruption,  triennial  drunkenness,  trien* 
nial  idleness,  triennial  law-suits,  litigations,  prosecutions,  trien- 
nial phrenzy,  of  society  dissolved,  industry  interrupted,  ruined ; 
of  those  personal  hatreds  that  will  never  be  suffered  to  soften ; 
those  animosities  and  feuds  which  will  be  rendered  immortal ; 
those  quarrels  which  are  never  to  be  appeased  ;  morals  vitiated 
and  gangrened  to  the  vitals  !  I  think  no  stable  and  useful  ad- 
vantages were  ever  made  by  the  money  got  at  elections  by  the 
voter,  but  all  he  gets  is  doubly  lost  to  the  public  ;  it  is  money 

!;iven  to  diminish  the  general  stock  of  the  community,  which 
s  in  the  industry  of  the  subject    I  am  sur^  that  it  is  a  good 
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while  before  he  or  his  familj  settle  again  to  their  basinets. 
Their  heads  will  never  cool  ;  the  temptations  of  elections  will 
be  for  ever  glittering  before  their  eyes.  They  will  all  groiw 
politicians ;  every  one  quitting  his  business  will  choose  to  eiH 
rich  himself  by  his  vote.  They  will  all  take  the  gauging  rod ; 
new  places  will  be  made  for  them  ;  they  will  run  to  the  custom* 
house  quay,  their  looms  and  ploughs  will  be  deserted. 

So  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of  continual  elec* 
tions,  though  those  of  Ron^e  were  sober  disorders  ;  they  had 
nothing  but  faction,  bribery,  bread,  and  stage  plays,  to  debauch 
them.  We  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor  superadded,  a  fury 
hotter  than  any  of  them.  There  the  contest  was  only  between 
citizen  and  citizen  ;  here  you  have  the  contests  of  ambitious 
citizens  pf  one  side  supported  by  the  crown,  to  oppose  to  the 
eflbrts  (let  it  be  so)  of  private  and  unsupported  ambition  on 
the  other.  Yet  Rome  was  destroyed  by  the  frequency  and 
charge  of  elections,  and  the  monstrous  expense  of  an  unrenut* 
ted  courtship  to  the  people.  I  think,  therefore,  the  irfdepend* 
ent  candidate  and  elector,  may  each  be  destroyed  by  it ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  community  be  an  infinite  sufferer  ;  and  « 
vicious  ministry  the  only  gainer.  Gentlemen,  I  know,  feel  tliA 
weight  of  this  argument  ;  they  agree  that  this  would  be  the 
consequence  of  more  frequent  elections  if  things  were  to  con- 
tinue as  they  are.  But  they  think  the  greatness  and  frequency 
of  the  evil  would  itself  be  a  remedy  for  it  ;  that  sitting  bat 
for  a  short  time,  the  member  would  not  find  it  worth  while  to 
make  such  vast  expenses,  while  the  fear  of  their  constituents 
will  hold  them  the  more  effectually  to  their  duty. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  experience  is  full  against  them.  This 
is  no  new  thing  ;  we  have  had  triennial  parliaments  ;  at  ao 
period  of  time  were  seats  more  eagerly  contested.  The  ex« 
penses  of  elections  ran  higher,  taking  the  state  of  all  charges, 
than  they  do  now.  The  expense  of  entertainments  was  such 
that  an  act,  equally  severe  and  ineffectual,  was  made  against  it ; 
every  monument  of  the  time  bears  witness  of  the  expense,  and 
most  of  the  acts  against  corruption  in  elections  were  then 
made  ;  all  the  writers  talked  of  it  and  lamented  it.  Will  any 
one  think  that  a  corporation  will  be  contented  with  a  bowl  of 
punch  or  a  piece  of  beef  the  less  because  elections  are  every 
three  instead  of  every  seven  years  ?  Will  they  change  their 
wine  for  ale,  because  they  are  to  get  more  ale  three  jein 
hence  ?  don't  think  it.  Will  they  make  fewer  demands  for 
the  advantages  of  patronage  in  favours  and  offices,  becaoae 
their  member  is  brought  more  under  their  power  ?  We  have 
not  only  our  own  historical  experience  in  England  upon  this 
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fubjeciy  but  we  have  the  experience  co-existing  with  o^in  Ire- 
hod  ;  where,  since  their  parliament  has  been  shortened,  the 
expense  of  elections  has  been  so  far  from  being  lowered,  tliat 
it  has  been  very  near  doubled.  Formerly  they  sat  for  the 
king's  life ;  the  ordinary  cliarge  of  a  seat  in  parliament  was 
then  1,500/.  They  now  sit  eight  years,  four  sessions ;  it  is 
now  2,500t.  and  upwards.  The  spirit  of  emuUUion  has  also 
been  extremely  increased,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
tone  of  that  country,  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  is  still 
growing  ;  that  new  candidates  will  take  the  field ;  that  the 
ccHitests  will  be  more  violent,  and  the  expenses  of  elections 
larger  than  ever. 

It  never  can  be  otlierwise.  A  seat  in  this  house,  for  good 
purposes,  for  bad  purposes,  for  no  purposes  at  all  (except  the 
mere  consideration  derived  from  being  concerned  in  the  public 
counsels)  will  ever  be  a  first-rate  object  of  ambition  in  England. 
Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.  Avarice  itself  does  not  cal- 
culate strictly  when  it  games.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in 
this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is  that  into  which 
men  will  purchase  with  millions  of  chances  against  them.  In 
Turkey,  where  the  place,  where  the  fortune,  where  the  head 
itself  are  so  insecure  that  scarcely  any  have  died  in  their  beds 
(or  ages ;  so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  natural  death  of  bashaws ; 
yet  in  DO  country  is  power  and  distinction  (precarious  enough, 
God  knows,  in  all)  sought  for  with  such  boundless  avi^ty,  as  if 
the  value  of  the  place  was  enhanced  by  the  danger  and  insecu- 
rity of  its  tenure.  Nothing  will  ever  make  a  seat  in  this 
house  not  an  object  of  desire  to  numbers  by  any  means  or  at 
any  charge,  but  the  depriving  it  of  all  power  and  all  dignity  ; 
tius  would  do  it.  This  is  the  true  and  only  nostrum  for  that 
purpose.  But  an  Iiouse  of  commons  without  power  and  with- 
out dignity  either  in  itself  or  its  members,  is  no  house  of  com- 
mons for  the  purposes  of  this  constitution. 

But  ihey  will  be  .afraid  to  act  ill  if  they  know  that  the  day 
ef  their  account  is  always  near.  I  wish  it  were  true ;  but  it  is 
4ioU  Here  again  we  have  experience,  and  experience  is  against 
ua«  The  distemper  of  this  age  is  a  poverty  of  spirit  and  of 
gieniuB;  it  is  trifling,  it  is  futile,  worse  than  ignorant,  superfi- 
cially taught ;  with  the  politics  and  morals  of  girls  at  a  board- 
ing-school, rather  than  ot  men  and  statesmen ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
deiperately  wicked,  or  so  spandalously  venal  as  in  former 
timet.  Did  not  a  triennial  parliament  give  up  the  national  dig- 
nity,  approve  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  almost  give  up  every 
thine  else  in  taking  every  step  to  defeat  the  protestant  succes- 
Siion :    Was  not  the  constitution  saved  by  those  who  had  no 
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election  at  all  to  go  to  tbe  lords,  because  the  court  applied  to 
electors,  and  by  various  means  carried  them  from  their  true  in-' 
terests;  so  that  the  tory  ministry  had  a  majority  without  an 
application  to  a  single  member?  Now,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
members,  it  was  then  far  from  pure  and  independent.  Bribery 
was  infinitely  more  flagrant.  A  predecessor  of  your's,  Mr. 
Speaker,  put  the  question  of  his  own  expulsion  for  bribery. 
Sir  William  Musgraye  was  a  wise  man ;  a  grave  man ;  an  inde* 
pendent  man ;  a  man  of  good  fortune  and  good  family ;  howe- 
ver he  carried  on  while  in  opposition  a  traffick,  a  shameful 
traffick  with  the  ministry.  Bishop  Burnet  knew  of  6,0001. 
which  he  had  received  at  one  payment.  I  believe  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  in  bard  money,  plain  naked  bribery,  is  rare 
amongst  us.     It  was  then  far  from  uncommon. 

A  triennial  was  near  ruining,  a  septennial  parliament  saved 
your  constitution ;  nor  perhaps  have  you  ever  known  a  more 
flourishing  period  for  the  union  of  national  prosperity,  dignityi 
and  liberty,  than  the  sixty  years  you  have  passed  under  that 
constitution  of  parliament. 

The  shortness  of  time  in  which  they  ar^  to  reap  the  profits 
of  iniquity  is  far  from  checking  the  avidity  of  corrupt  men ;  It 
renders  them  infinitely  more  ravenous.  They  rush  violently 
and  precipitately  on  their  object ;  they  lose  all  regard  to  de- 
corum. The  moments  of  profits  are  precious ;  never  are  men  so 
wicked  as  during  a  general  mortality.  It  was  so  in  the  great 
plague  at  Athens;  every  symptom  of  which  (and  this  its 
worst  symptom  amongst  the  rest)  is  so  finely  related  by  a  great 
historian  of  antiquity ;  it  was  so  in  the  plague  of  London,  ift 
1665.  It  appears  in  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.  Whoever  wouM 
contrive  to  render  the  life  of  man  much  shorter  than  it  is, 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  find  the  surest  receipt  for  increasing  the 
wickedness  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  th^  shortness  of  a  triennial  sitting 
would  have  the  following  ill  effects :  it  would  make  tlie  meiff- 
ber  more  shamelessly  and  shockingly  corrupt;  it  would  m-* 
crease  his  dependence  on  those  who  could  best  support  him  at 
his  election ;  it  would  wrack  and  tear  to  pieces  the  fortunes  of 
those  who  stood  upon  their  own  fortunes  and  their  private  in- 
terest ;  it  would  make  the  electors  infinitely  more  venal ;  and 
it  would  make  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who  are,  whether 
tliey  have  votes  or  not,  concerned  in  elections,  more  lawless, 
more  idle,  more  debauched :  it  would  utterly  destroy  the  sobri- 
ety, the  industry,  the  integrity,  the  simplicity  of  all  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  undermine,  I  am  much  afraid,  the  deepest  and  best 
laid  foundations  of  the  commonwealth% 
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Those  who  have  spoken  and  written  upon  this  sul^' 
out  doors,  do  not  so  much  deny  the  probable  existence 
inconveniences  in  their  measure,  as  they  trust  for  their 
tion  to  remedies  of  various  sorts,  which  they  propose. 
•  place  bill ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  as  they  fear  it  will  n 
they  say  we  will  have  a  rotation,  and  a  certain  numbei 
shttll  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  elected  for  ten 
Then  for  the  electors,  they  shall  ballot ;  the  members 
liament  also  shall  decide  by  ballot:  a  fifth  project  is  the 
of  the  present  legal  representation  of  the  kingdom.   On 
I  shall  observe,  that  it  will  be  very  unsuitable  to  your 
to  adopt  the  project  of  a  bill  to  which  there  are  objecti 
auperable  by  any  thing  in  the  bill  itself,  upon  the  hope  that 
those  objections  may  be  removed  by  subsequent  projects ; 
every  one  of  which  is  full  of  difficulties  of  its  own,  and  which 
are  all  of  them  very  essential  alterations  in  the  constitution. — ■- 
This  seems  very  irregular  and  unusual.     If  any  thing  should 
make  this  a  very  doubtful  measure,  what  can  make  it  more  so 
than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates,  it  would  aggravate 
all  our  old  inconveniences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  a  total 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ?  If  the  remedies 
ire  proper  in  a  triennial,  they  will  not  be  less  so  in  septennial 
elections;  let  us  try  them  first;  see  how  the  house  relishes 
them ;  see  how  they  will  operate  in  the  nation ;  and  then,  hav- 
faig  felt  your  way  and  prepared  against  these  inconveniences, 

The  honourable  gentleman  sees  that  I  respect  the  principle 

3K>n  which  he  goes,  as  well  as  his  intentions  and  his  abilities, 
e  will  believe  that  I  do  not  differ  from  him  wantonly  and  on 
trivial  grounds.  He  is  very  sure  that  it  was  not  his  embracing 
one  way  which  determined  me  to  take  the  other.  /  have  not  in 
newspapers,  to  derogate  from  his  fair  fame  with  the  nation, 
printed  the  first  rude  sketch  of  his  bill  with  ungenerous  and 
invidious  comments ;  /  have  not,  in  conversations,  industriously 
circulated  about  the  town  and  talked  on  the  benches  of  thi» 
house,  attributed  his  conduct  to  motives  )ow  and  unworthy,  and 
as  groundless  as  they  are  injurious.  /  do  not  affect  to  be 
firightened  with  his  proposition,  as  if  some  hideous  spectre  had 
started  from  hell,  which  was  to  be  sent  back  again  by  every 
form  of  exorcism,  and  every  kind  of  incantation.  /  invoke  no 
Acheron  to  overwhelm  him  in  the  whirlpools  of  its  muddy 
gulph.  /  do  not  tell  the  respectable  mover  and  seconder,  by 
a  perversion  of  their  sense  and  expressions,  that  their  proposi- 
tion halts  between  the  ridiculous. and  the  dangerous,     /am  not 
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due  of  those  who  start  op,  three  at  a  time,  and  fall  upon  and 
strike  at  him  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  our  daggers  hack  one 
another  in  his  sides.  My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought 
down  a  spirited  imp  of  chivalry  to  win  the  first  achievement 
and  blazon  of  arms  on  his  milk  white  shield  in  a  field  listed 
against  him ;  nor  brought  out  the  generous  offspring  of  lions, 
and  said  to  them — not  against  that  side  of  the  forest,  beware 
of  that — here  is  the  prey  where  you  are  to  fasten  your  paws ; 
and  seasoning  his  unpractised  jaws  with  blood,  tell  him— ^tliis 
is  the  milk  for  which  you  are  to  thirst  hereafter.  We  furnish 
at  his  expense  no  holiday,  nor  suspend  hell,  that  a  crafty  Ixion 
may  have  rest  from  his  wheel ;  nor  give  the  common  adversary, 
if  he  be  a  common  adversary,  reason  to  say,  I  would  have  put 
in  my  word  to  oppose,  but  the  eagerness  of  your  allies  in  youi^ 
social  war  was  such  that  I  could  not  break  in  upon  you.  t 
hope  he  sees  and  feels,  and  that  every  member  sees  and  feela 
along  with  him,  the  difference  between  amicable  divsont  and 
civil  discord. 


VOL.  V.  :    40    • 
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SPEECH 

On  a  Motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons^  the  lih  of 
May,  1 782,  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Htprfsentation  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 

MB.  SPEAKER, 

WjA  have  now  discovered,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centurjy  that  the  constitution  of  England,  which  for  a  series 
•f  ages  had  been  the  proud  distinction  of  this  country,  always 
the  admiration,  and  sometimes  the  envy  of  the  wise  and  learn- 
ed in  every  other  nation,  we  have  discovered  that  this  boasted 
constitution,  in  the  most  boasted  part  of  it,  is  a  gross  imposi- 
tion upon  the  understanding  of  mankind,  an  insult  to  their 
feelings,  and  acting  by  contrivances  destructive  to  the  best 
and  most  valuable  iuterests  of  the  people.  Our  political  ar- 
chitects have  taken  a  survey  of  the  fabric  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. It  is  singular  that  they  report  nothing  against  the 
crown,  nothing  against  the  lords  ;  but  in  the  hoBse  of  commoRK 
every  thing  is  unsound  ;  it  is  ruinous  in  every  part.  It  is  in- 
fested by  the  dry  rot,  and  ready  to  tumble  about  our  ears  with- 
out their  immediate  help.  You  know  by  the  faults  they  find^ 
what  are  their  ideas  of  the  alteration.  As  all  government 
stands  upon  opinion,  they  know  tliat  the  way  utterly  to  de- 
stroy it,  is  to  remove  that  opinion,  to  take  away  all  reverence, 
all  conBdence  from  it ;  and  then  at  the  first  blast  of  public  dis- 
content and  popular  tumult  it  tumbles  to  the  ground. 

In  considering  this  question,  they  who  o{)[)ose  it,  oppose  it 
on  different  grounds ;  one  is,  in  the  nature  of  a  previous  ques- 
tion ;  that  some  alterations  may  be  expedient,  but  that  this  i% 
not  the  time  for  making  them.  The  other  is,  that  no  essential 
alterations  are  at  all  wanting  :  and  that  neither  now^  nor  ataiit/ 
time,  is  it  prudent  or  safe  to  be  meddling  witii  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  ancient  tried  usages  of  our  constitution — that 
0UV  representation  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  human  affairs  and  of  human  creatures  will  suffer  it 
to  be,  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  prudent  and  honest  use  and. 
thankful  enjoyment,  and  not  of  captious  criticism  and  rasli 
experiment. 
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On  the  other  side,  there  are  two  parties  who  proceed  on 
two  grounds,  in  my  opinion,  as  they  state  them,  iillerly  irre- 
concileable.     The  one  is  juridical,  the  other  political.     The 
one  is  in  the  nature  of  a  claim  of  right,  on  the  supposed  rights 
of  man  as  man ;  this  party  desire  the  decision  of  a  suit.     The 
other  ground,  as  far  as  1  can  divine  wliat  it  directly  means,  is, 
that  the  representation  is  not  so  politically  framed  as  to  answer 
the  theory  of  its  institution.     As  to  the  claim  of  rights  the 
meanest  petitioner,  the  most  gross  and  ignorant,  is  as  good  oa 
the  best ;  in  some  respects  his  claim  is  more  favourable  on  ac- 
count of  his  ignorance ;  his  weakness,  his  povc.*'ty  and  distress, 
only  add  to  his  titles;  he  sues  in  forma  pauperis;  he  ought 
to  be  a  favourite  of  the  court.     But  when  the  olher  ground  is 
taken,  when  the  question  is  political,  when  a  new  constitution 
is  to  be  made  on  a  sound  theory  of  government,  then  the  pre- 
sumptuous pride  of  didactic  ignorance  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  counsel  in  this  high  and  arduous  matter  which  often  bids 
defiance  to  the  experience  of  the  wisest.     The  first  claims  a 
persona!  representation,  the  latter  rejects  it  with  scorn  and 
fervour.     The  language  of  the  first  party  is  plain  and  intelli'- 
gible ;  they  who  plead  an  absolute  right  cannot  be  satisGed 
with  any  thing  short  of  personal  representation,  because  all 
natural  rights  must  be  the  rights  of  individuals ;  as  by  nahtrt 
there  is  uo  such  thing  as  politic  or  corporate  ]:)er8onality  ;  all 
these  ideas  are  mere  fictions  of  law,  they  are  creatures  of  vo- 
luntary institution ;  men  as  men  are  individuals,  and  nothing 
else.     They,  therefore,  who  reject  the  principle  of  natural  and 
personal  representation-,  are  essentially  and  eternally  at  variance 
with  those  who  claim  it.     As  to  the  first  sort  of  reformers,  it 
is  ridiculous  to  talk  to  them  of  the  British  constitution  upon 
any  or  upon  all  of  its  bases  ;  for  they  lay  it  down  that  every 
man  ought  to  govern  himself,  and   that  where  he  cannot  go 
himself  he  must  send  his  representative;  that  all  olher  govern- 
ment is  usurpation,  and  is  so  far  from  having  a  claim  to  our 
obedience,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duly  to  resist  it. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  reformers  argue  thus,  that  is,  on  I  lie  natural 
right.     It  is  impossible  not  to  make  some  reflection  on  the  na- 
ture of  this  claim,  or  avoid  a  comparison  botw^'en  the  extent 
of  the  principle  and  the  present  object  of  the  demand.     If 
this  claim  be  founded,  it  is  clear  to  what  it  goes.     The  house 
of  commons  in   that  light  undoubtedly  is  no  representative  of 
the  people  as  a  collection  of  individuals.    Nobody  pretends  it, 
nobody  can  justify  such  an  assertion.     When  you  come  to  ex- 
amine into  this  claim  of  right,  founded  on  the  rijrht  of  self-go- 
rernment  in  rach  individual,  von  find  the  thin<);  demanded  infi- 
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liitclj  short  of  the  principle  of  the  demand.  What !  one  third 
only  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  government  no  share  at  all ' 
What  sort  of  treaty  of  partition  is  this  for  those  who  have  an 
inherent  right  to  the  whole  ?  Give  them  all  they  ask,  and  your 
grant  is  still  a  cheat ;  for  how  comes  only  a  third  to  be  their 
younger  children's  fortune  in  this  settlement  ?  How  came  they 
neither  to  have  the  choice  of  kings,  or  lords,  or  judges,  or 
generals,  or  admirals,  or  bishops,  or  priests,  or  ministers,  or 
justices  of  peace  ?  Why,  what  have  you  to  answer  in  favour 
of  the  prior  rights  of  the  crown  and  peerage  but  tliis — our  coht  ' 
•titution  is  a  prescriptive  constitution,  it  is  a  constitution  whose 
Bole  authority  is,  that  it  has  existed  time  out  of  mind.  It  is 
settled  in  these  two  portions  against  one,  legislatively;  and  in 
the  whole  of  the  judicature,  the  whole  of  the  federal  capacity^ 
of  the  executive,  the  prudential  and  the  financial  administra- 
tion, in  one  alone.  Nor  was  your  house  of  lords  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  settled  on  any  adjudication  in  favour  of 
natural  rights,  for  they  could  never  be  so  partitioned.  Your 
king,  your  lords,  your  judges,  your  juries,  grand  and  little,  all 
are  prescriptive ;  and  what  proves  it,  is  the  disputes  not  yet 
concluded,  and  never  near  becoming  so,  when  any  of  them  first 
originated.  Prescription  is  the  most  solid  of  all  titles,  not 
only  to  property,  but,  which  is  to  secure  that  property,  to  go- 
vernment. They  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  give  mutual 
aid  to  one  another.  It  is  accompanied  with  another  ground  of 
authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  presumption. 
It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  any  settled  scheme  of  govern* 
ment  against  any  untried  project,  that  a  nation  has  long  existed 
and  flourished  under  it.  It  is  a  better  presumption  even  of  the 
choice  of  a  nation,  far  better  than  any  sudden  and  temporary 
arrangement  by  actual  election.  Because  a  nation  is  not  an 
idea  only  of  local  extent,  and  individual  momentary  aggrega- 
tion, but  it  is  an  idea  of  continuity,  which  extends  in  time  as 
well  as  in  numbers  and  in  space.  And  this  is  a  choice  not  ot 
one  day,  or  one  set  of  people,  not  a  tumultuary  and  giddy 
choice;  it  is  a  deliberate  election  of  ages  and  of  generations; 
it  is  a  constitution  made  by  what  is  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  choice ;  it  is  made  by  the  peculiar  circumstances,  occa- 
sions, tempers,  disiK)sitions,  and  moral,  civil,  and  social  habi- 
tudes of  the  people,  which  disclose  themselves  only  in  a  lon^i: 
space  of  time.  It  is  a  vestment,  which  accommodates  itselt 
to  the  boily.  Nor  is  prescription  of  government  formed  upon 
blind  unmeaning  prejudices — for  man  is  a  most  unwise  and  a 
most  wise  being.  The  individual  is  foolish.  The  multitude 
for  tbc  oioment  is  fooli«b>  wlieu  they  act  without  deliberation  ; 
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but  tlic  species  is  wise,  and  when  time  is  given  to  it,  as  a  spe- 
cies it  almost  always  acts  rigiit. 

The  reason  for  the  crown  as  it  is,  for  the  lords  as  they  are, 
is  my  reason  for  the  commons  as  tliey  are,  the  electors  as  they 
are.  Now  if  the  crown  and  the  lords  and  the  judicatures  are 
all  prescriptive,'  so  is  the  liouse  of  commons  of  the  very  same 
origin,  and  of  no  other.  We  and  our  electors  have  their  pow- 
ers and  privileges  both  made  and  circumscribed  by  prescrip- 
tion as  much  to  the  full  as  the  other  parts ;  and  as  such  we 
have  always  claimed  them,  and  on  no  other  title.  The  house 
of  commons  is  a  legislative  body  corporate  by  prescription, 
not  made  upon  any  given  theory,  but  existing  prescript ively — 
just  like  the  rest.  This  prescription  has  made  it  essentially 
what  it  is,  an  aggregate  collection  of  three  parts,  knights,  citi- 
zens, burgesses.  Tiic  question  is,  whether  this  has  been  alwayn 
so  since  the  house  of  commpns  has  taken  its  present  shape  and 
circumstances,  and  has  been  an  essential  operative  part  of  the 
constitution;  which,  I  take  it,  it  has  been  for  at  least  five 
hundred  years. 

Tliis  I  resolve  to  myself  in  the  affirmative :  and  tlicn  another 
question  arises,  whether  this  house  stands  firm  upon  its  antient 
foundations,  and  is  not  by  time  and  accidents  so  declined  from 
its  perpendicular,  as  to  want  the  hand  of  the  wise  and  expe- 
rienced architects  of  the  day  to  set  it  upright  again,  and  to 
prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  duration  ;  whether  it  continues  true 
to  Uie  principles  upon  which  it  has  liitherto  stood ;  whether 
this  be  de  facto  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons  as  it 
has  been  since  the  time  that  the  house  of  commons  has,  with- 
out dispute,  become  a  necessary  and  an  efficient  part  of  the 
British  constitution  i     To  ask  whether  a  thing  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  same  stands  to  its  usual  principle,  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  absurd ;  for  how  do  you  know  the  principles 
but  from  the  construction  ?  and  if  that  remains  the  same,  the 
principles  remain  the  same.     It  is  true,  that  to  say.  your  con- 
st i(ut  ion  is  what  it  has  been,  is  no  sufficient  defence  for  those 
who  say  it  is  a  bad  constitution.     It  is  an  answer  to  tJiose  who 
say    that  it  is   a  degenerate    constitution.      To   those  who 
say  it  is  a  bad  one,  I  answer,  look  to  its  efiects.     In  all  moral 
machinery,  the  moral  results  are  its  test. 
»       On  what  <;rounds  do  we  go,  to  restore  our  constitution  to 
what  it  has  been  at  some  given  period,  or  to  reform  and  re-coO' 
struct  it  upon  principles  more  conformable  to  a  sound  theory 
of  government  f     A  prescriptive  government,  such  as  ours, 
never  was  the  work  of  any  legislator,  never  was  made  upon  any 
foregone  theory.     It  seems  to  me  a  preposterous  way  of  rea- 
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■ODiDg,  and  a  perfect  confusion  of  ideas,  to  take  the  theories 
wliich  learned  and  speculative  men  have  made  from  that  go- 
vernment, and  then  supposing  it  made  on  tiiose  theories  which 
were  made  from  it,  to  accuse  the  government  as  not  correspond- 
ing with  them.  1  do  not  vilify  theory  and  speculation — no, 
because  that  would  be  to  vilify  reason  itself,  Neque  decipitur 
roHoy  ntqtie  decipil  tinqiiam.  No ;  whenever  I  speak  against 
theory,  I  mean  always  a  weak,  erroneous,  fallacious,  unfounded 
«r  imperfect  theory  ;  and  one  of  the  ways  of  discovering,  that 
it  is  a  false  theory,  is  by  comparing  it  with  practice.  This  is 
the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories,  which  regard  man  and  the 
affairs  of  men — docs  it  suit  his  nature  in  general ;  does  it  suit 
his  nature  as  modi6edby  his  habits  f 

The  more  frequently  this  affair  is  discussed,  the  stronger 
the  case  appears  to  the  sense  and  the  feelings  of  mankind.  I 
have  no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that  this 
very  thing  which  is  stated  as  an  horrible  thing,  is  the  means  of 
the  preservation  of  our  constitution  whilst  it  lasts  ;  of  curing 
it  01  many  of  the  disorders,  whicli,  attending  every  species  of 
institution,  would  attend  the  principle  of  an  exact  local  repre- 
sentation, or  a  representation  on  the  principle  of  numbers.  If 
you  reject  personal  representation,  you  are  pushed  upon  expe- 
dience ;  and  (hen  what  they  wish  us  to  do  is,  to  prefer  their 
speculatbns  on  that  subject  to  the  happy  experience  of  this 
country  of  a  growing  liberty  and  a  growing  prosperity  for  five 
hundred  years.  Whatever  respect  I  have  for  their  talents,  this 
for  one  1  will  not  do.  Then  what  is  the  standard  of  expedi- 
ence ?  Expedience  is  that  which  is  good  for  the  community, 
and  good  for  every  individual  in  it.  Now  this  expedience  is 
the  desideratum ;  to  be  sought  either  without  the  experience 
of  means,  or  with  that  experience.  If  without,  as  in  case  of 
the  fabrication  of  a  new  commonweal tli,  I  will  hear  the  learn- 
ed arguing  what  promises  to  be  expedient :  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  a  commonweal tii  actually  existing,  the  first  tiling  I 
inquire  is,  what  has  been  found  expedient  or  inexpedient  ?  and 
I  will  not  take  their  promise  rallier  than  the  ptrformanct  of 
the  constitution. 

*  -^  ^  Bui  no,  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  discontents. 
I  went  through  most  of  the  northern  parts;  the  Yorkshire 
•lection  was  tlicn  raging  ;  the  year  before,  through  most  of  the 
western  counties — Bath,  Bristol,  Oloucester — not  one  word, 
either  in  the  towns  or  country,  on  the  subject  of  representa- 
tion:— ^much  on  the  receipt  tax,  something  on  Mr.  Fox's  ambi- 
tk>D;  much  greater  apprehension  of  danger  from  thence  than 
from  want  of  representation.      One  would  think  that  the  ba|> 
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last  of  the  ship  was  shifted  with  us,  and  that  our  constitution 
had  the  gunnel  under  water.  But  can  you  fairly  and  distinct- 
ly point  out  what  one  evil  or  grievance  has  happened,  which  you 
can  refer  to  the  representative  not  following  the  opinion  of 
his  constituents  ?  What  one  symptom  do  we  find  of  this  ine* 
quality  ?  But  it  is  not  an  arithmetical  inequality  with  which 
we  ought  to  trouble  ourselves.  If  there  be  a  moral,  a  po« 
litical  equality,  this  is  the  desideralum  in  our  constitution, 
and  in  every  constitntion  of  the  world.  Moral  inequality  is 
as  between  places  and  between  classes.  Now  I  ask,  what 
advantage  do  you  find  that  the  places  which  abound  in  re- 
presentation possess  over  others,  in  which  it  is  more  scan- 
ty, in  security  for  freedom,  in  security  for  justice,  or  in 
any  one  of  those  means  of  procuring  temporal  prosperity  and 
eternal  happiness,  the  ends  for  which  society  was  formed? 
Are  the  local  interests  of  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire,  for  instance^ 
their  roads,  canals,  their  prisons,  their  police,  better  than  York- 
shire, Warwickshire  or  Staffordshire  ?  Warwick  has  mem- 
bers— is  Warwick  or  Stafford  more  opulent,  happy  or  free> 
than  Newcastle  or  than  Birmingham  ?  Is  Wiltshire  the  pam- 
pered favourite  ;  whilst  Yorkshire,  like  the  child  of  the  bond*-^ 
woman,  is  turned  out  to  the  desert  ?  This  is  like  the  unhappy 
persons,  who  live,  if  they  can  be  said  to  live,  in  the  statical 
chair ;  who  are  ever  feeling  their  pulse,  and  who  do  not  judge 
of  health  by  the  aptitude  of  the  body  to  perform  its  functions, 
but  by  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true  balance  between 
the  several  secretions.  Is  a  committee  of  Cornwall,  &c* 
thronged,  and  the  others  deserted  ?  No.  You  have  an  equal 
representation,  because  you  have  men  equally  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole,  who  are  involved  in  the  general  inte- 
rest and  the  general  sympathy ;  and,  perhaps,  these  pkices  fur- 
nishing a  superfluity  of  public  agents  and  administrators  (whe- 
ther in  strictness  they  are  representatives  or  not,  I  do  not 
mean  to  inquire,  but  they  are  agents  and  administrators)  they 
will  stand  clearer  of  local  interests,  passions,  prejudices  and 
cabals  than  the  others,  and  therefore  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  parts,  and  with  a  more  geiicrnl  view  and  a  more  steady  hand 
than  the  rest.     ******* 

In  every  political  proposal  wc  must  not  leave  out  of  the 
question  the  political  views  and  object  of  the  proposer;  and 
these  we  discover  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  the  princi- 
ples he  lays  down.  I  nuvan,  says  he,  a  moderate  and  tempe- 
rate reform,  that  is,  I  mean  to  do  as  little  good  as  possible. 
If  the  constitution  be  what  you  represent  it,  and  there  be 
no  danger  in  the  change,  you  do  wrong  not  to  make  th^ 
reform  commensurate  to  the  abase..    Fine  reformer  indeed ! 
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generous  donor  1  What  is  the  cause  of  this  parsimony  of  tdc 
liberty,  which  you  dole  out  to  the  people?  Wiiy  ail  this 
limitation  in  giving  blessings  and  benefits  to  mankind  ?  Tou 
admit  that  there  is  an  extreme  in  liberty  whicli  may  be  infi- 
nitely noxious  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  and  which  in  the 
end  will  leave  them  no  liberty  at  alK  I  think  so  too ;  they 
know  it,  and  they  feel  it.  The  question  is  then,  what  is  tho 
standard  of  tliat  extreme  ?  What  that  gentleman  and  the  asso- 
ciations, or  some  parts  of  their  phalanxes,  think  proper.  Then 
cor  liberties  are  in  their  pleasure ;  it  depends  on  their  arbitrary 
will  how  far  I  shall  be  free.  I  will  have  none  of  that  freedom. 
If  therefore  the  standard  of  moderation  be  sought  for,  I  will 
seek  for  it.  Where  ?  Not  in  their  fancies,  nor  in  my  own ;  I 
will  seek  for  it  where  I  know  it  is  to  be  found,  in  the  constitu- 
tion I  actually  enjoy.  Here  it  says  to  an  encroaching  prero- 
gatives—Your sceptre  has  its  length,  you  cannot  add  an  hair  to 
3rour  bead,  or  a  gem  to  your  crown,  but  what  an  eternal  law 
has  given  to  it.  Here  it  says  to  an  overweening  peerage, 
Your  pride  finds  banks  that  it  cannot  overflow :  here  to  a  tu- 
moltoous  and  giddy  people.  There  is  a  bound  to  the  raging  of 
ike  sea.  Our  constitution  is  like  our  island,  which  uses  and 
restrains  its  subject  sea — in  vain  the  waves  roar.  In  that  con- 
stitution I  know,  and  exultingly  I  feel,  both  that  I  am  free,  and 
that  I  am  not  free  dangerously  to  myself  or  to  others.  I  know 
that  no  power  on  earth,  acting  as  I  ought  to  do,  can  touch  my 
life,  my  liberty,  or  my  property.  I  have  that  inward  and  dig* 
nified  consciousness  of  my  own  security  and  independence, 
which  constitutes,  and  is  the  only  thing  which  does  constitute, 
the  proud  and  comfortable  sentiment  of  freedom  in  the  human 
breast.  I  know  too — ^and  1  bless  God  for  my  safe  medbcrity — 
I  know,  that  if  I  possessed  all  the  talents  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  side  of  the  house  I  sit,  and  on  the  other,  I  cannot  by  royal 
fiivour,  or  by  popular  delusion,  or  by  oligarchichal  cabal,  ele- 
vate myself  above  a  certain  very  limited  point,  so  as  to  endan- 
ger my  own  fall  or  the  ruin  of  my  country.  I  know  there  is  an 
order  that  keeps  things  fast  in  their  place ;  it  is  made  to  us, 
and  we  are  made  to  it.  Why  not  ask  another  wife,  other  chil* 
dren,  another  body,  another  mind  ? 

The  great  object  of  most  of  these  reformers  is  to  prepare  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  by  disgracing  and  discrediting 
the  house  of  commons.  For  they  think,  prudently  in  my 
opinion,  that  if  they  can  persuade  the  nation  that  the  house  of 
commons  is  so  constituted,  as  not  to  secure  the  public  liberty ; 
not  to  have  a  proper  connection  with  the  public  interests,  so 
constituted,  as  not  either  actually  or  Tirtually  to  be  tbe  repre* 
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sentative  of  the  people,  it  will  be  easj  to  prove  that  a  govern- 
ment, composed  of  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy  chosen  by  the 
crown,  and  such  a  house  of  commons,  whatever  good  can  be  in 
such  a  system,  can  by  no  means  be  a  system  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

The  constitution  of  England  is  never  to  have  a  quietus;  it 
is  to  be  continually  vilified,  attacked,  reproacJied,  resisted ;  in- 
stead of  being  the  hope  and  sure  anchor  in  all  storms,  instead 
of  being  the  means  of  redress  to  all  grievances,  itself  is  the 
grand  grievance  of  the  nation,  our  shame  instead  of  our  glory. 
If  the  only  specific  plan  proposed,  individual  personal  repre- 
sentation, is  directly  rejected  by  the  person,  who  is  looked  on 
as  the  great  support  of  this  business,  then  the  only  way  of  con- 
sidering it  is  a  question  of  convenience.  An  honourable  gen- 
tleman prefers  the  individual  to  the  present.  He  therefore 
himself  sees  no  middle  term  whatsoever,  and  therefore  prefers 
of  what  he  sees  the  individual — this  is  the  only  thing  distinct 
and  sensible  that  has  been  advocated.  He  has  then  a  scheme^ 
which  is  tlie  individual  representation — he  is  not  at  a  loss,  not 
inconsistent — which  scheme  the  other  right  honourable  gentle- 
man reprobates.  Now  what  does  this  go  to,  but  to  lead  directly 
to  anarchy?  For  to  discredit  the  only  government,  which  he 
either  possesses  or  can  project,  what  is  this  but  to  destroy  all 
government ;  and  this  is  anarchy.  My  right  honourable  friend, ' 
in  supporting  this  motion,  disgraces  his  friends  and  justifies  his 
enemies  in  order  to  blacken  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
even  p(  that  house  of  commons,  which  supported  him.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  moral  or  political  exposure  of  a  pub- 
lic evil  relative  to  the  administration  of  government,  whether 
in  men  or  systems,  and  a  declaration  of  defects  real  or  supposed 
ID  the  fundamental  constitution  of  your  country.  The  first 
may  be  cured  in  the  individual  by  the  motives  of  religion,  vir- 
tue, honour,  fear,  shame,  or  interest;  men  may  be  made  to 
abandon  also  false  systems  by  exposing  their  absurdity  or  mis- 
chievous tendency  to  their  own  better  thoughts,  or  to  the  con- 
tempt or  indignation  of  the  public  ;  and  after  ail,  if  they  should 
exist,  and  exist  uncorrected,  they  only  disgrace  individuals  as 
fugitive  opinions.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  state ;  if  that  is  disgraced,  patriotism  is  de- 
stroyed in  its  very  source.  No  man  has  ever  willingly 
obeyed,  much  less  was  desirous  of  defending  with  his  blood,  a 
mischievous  and  absurd  scheme  of  government.  Our  first,  our 
dearest,  most  comprehensive  relation,  our  country  is  gone. 

It   suggests  melancholy  reflections,  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that  we  are  now  no  longejr 

VOL.  V.  C  ^M 
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quarrelling  about  the  character  or  about  the  conduct  of  men^ 
or  the  tenor  of  measures;  but  we  are  grown  out  of  humour  with 
the  English  constitution  itself;  this  b  become  the  object  of 
the  animosity  of  Englishmen.  This  constitution  in  former  days 
used  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  world ;  it  was 
the  pattern  for  politicians ;  the  theme  of  the  eloquent ;  the 
meditation  of  the  philosopher  in  every  part  of  the  world — as  ta 
SSoglishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  consolation.  By  it  they 
lived — for  it  they  were  ready  to  die.  Its  defects,  if  it  had  any, 
were  partly  covered  by  partiality,  and  partly  borne  by  pru- 
dence. Now  all  its  excellencies  are  forgot,  its  faults  are  now 
fbrcibly  dragged  into  day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of  re- 
presentation ;  it  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  and  every 
device  and  invention  of  ingjiuuity  or  idleness  set  up  in  opposi- 
iioii  or  in  preference  to  it.  It  is  to  this  humour,  and  it  is  to 
the  measures  growing  out  of  it,  that  I  set  myself  (I  hope  not 
ahme)  in  the  most  determined  opposition.  Npver  before  did 
we  at  any  time  in  tliis  country  meet  upon  the  theory  of  our 
frame  of  government,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  of 
oor  country,  to  call  it  as  a  delinquent  before  us,  and  to  accuse 
it  of  every  defect  and  every  vice — to  see  whether  it,  an  object 
of  our  veneration,  even  our  adoration,  did  or  did  not  accord 
with  a  preconceived  scheme  in  the  minds  of  certain  gentle- 
men. Cast  your  eyes  on  the  journals  of  parliament.  It  is  for 
fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we  have,  that  I  do  not 
Yeature  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands  for  the  vain  hope  of  im- 
pioving  it.  I  look  with  filial  reverence  on  the  constitution  of 
my  country,  and  never  will  cut  it  in  pieces  and  put  it  into  the 
kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil  it  with  the  puddle  of 
their  compounds  into  youth  and  vigour.  .  On  the  contrary,  I 
will  drive  away  such  pretenders ;  I  will  nurse  its  venerable 
1^,  and  with  lenient  arts  extend  a  parent's*  breath. 
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Oh  a  3Iotion  made  by  the  right  hon*  Wm>  Dowdeswell^for 
leaveio  bring  in  a  Bill  far  explaining  the  powers  of  Jh- 
ries  in  prosectUiojis  for  Libels."^ 

I  HAVE  always  understood,  that  a  superintendence  over  the 
doctrines,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  ef  the  courts  of  justice, 
vas  a  principal  object  of  the  cpnstitution  of  this  house ;  that 
yon  were  to  watch  at  once  over  the  lawyer  and  the  law ;  that 
there  should  be  an  orthodox  faith  as  well  as  proper  works :  and 
I  have  always  looked  with  a  degree  ef  reverence  and  admira- 
tion on  this  mode  of  superintendence.     For  being  totally  dis- 
engaged from  the  detail  of  juridical  practice,  we  come  some- 
thing perhaps  the  better  qualified,  and  certainly  much  the  bel- 
ter disposed  to  assert  the  genuine  principle  of  the  laws;  in 
which  we  can,  as  a  body,  have  no  other  than  an  enlarged  andla 
public  interest.    We  have  -no  common  cause  of  a  profeaskNul 
attachment  or  professional  enmlatiofis  to  bias  our  minds ;  we 
have  no  foregone  opinions,  which  from  obstinacy  and  false  point 
of  honour  we  think  ourselves  at  all  events  obliged  to  support* 
Sd  that  with  our  own  minds  perfectly  disengaged  from  the 
exercise,  we  may  superintend  the  execution  of  the  natiocial 
justice ;  which  from  this  circumstanoe  is  (better  secured  to  the 
{leople  than  in  any  other  country  under  heaven  it  cambe.     An 
our  situation  puts  us  in  a  proper  condition,  our  power  enables 
us  to  execute  this  tr4jst.    We  may,  when  we  see  eause  4>f  com- 
plaint, administer  a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice  by  an  address 
to  remove  an  improper  judge,  by  impeachment  before  the  peers 
to  pursue  to  destruction  a  corrupt  judge,  or  by  bill  to  assert, 
to  explain,  to  enforce,  or  to  reform  •the  law,  just  as  the  occasion 
nnd  necessity  of  tiie  case  shall  guideois.    We  stand  in  a  situation 
very  honourable  to  ourselves,  and  very  useful  to  our  country, 
if  We  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the  troist  that  is  placed  in  us. 

The  qnestion  now  before  you  is  upon  the  power  of  juries  in 
prosecuting  for  lil>els.  There  are  four  opinions :  1.  That  the 
•doctrine  as  held  by  the  courts  is  proper  and  constittftional,aod 
therefore  should  not  be  altered.  2.  That  it  is  neither  proper 
nor  conslitutional,  but  that  it  will  be  rendered  worse  by  your 

*  Thti  ipeech  wati  deliyerrd  oo  ft  motion  made  by  Mr.  Dowdofturell,  for  Icare  to 
bria£  in  a  hill  to  ascertain  the  power  of  juries  in  pro^eciilion.t  for  libcl.i;  agamiit 
whicn  thr  question  of  adjotirnmcrtt  was  carried  on  ihc  7th  of  March,  1771. 
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interference.  3.  Tlial  it  is  wrong,  but  that  the  only  remedy 
is  %  bill  of  retrospect.  4.  The  opinion  of  those  who  bring  in 
the  bill — thnt  tlic  thing  is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  enough  to  direct 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  future. 

The  bill  brought  in  is  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and  secur- 
ing a  great  object  in  the  juridical  constitution  of  this  kingdom ; 
which,  from  a  long  series  of  practices  and  oj>inions  in  our  judges, 
has  in  one pofnt^  and  in  one  very  essential  point,  deviated  from 
the  true  principle. 

It  18  the  very  ancient  [privilege  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
they  shall  be  tried,  except  in  the  known  exceptions,  not  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  by  their  own  fellow-sub- 
j^ts,  the  peers  of  that  county  court  at  which  they  owe  their 
suit  and  service ;  and  out  of  this  principle  the  trial  by  juries 
has  growu.     This  principle  has  not,  that  I  can  find,  been  con- 
tested in  any  case  by  any  authority  whatsoever ;  but  there  is 
oOjS  case  in  which,  without  directly  contesting  the  principle, 
the  wliole  substance,  energy,   and  virtue  of  tJie  privilege  is 
taken  out  of  it;  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  trial  by  indictment  or 
inforoiation  for  a  libel.     The  doctrine  in  that  case  laid  down 
by  several  judges  amounts  to  this,  that  the  jury  have  no  com- 
petence where  a  libel  is  alleged,  except  to  find  the  gross  cor- 
poreal facts  of  the  writing  and  the  publication,  together  with 
the  identity  of  the  things  and  persons  to  which  it  refers ;  but 
that  the  intent  and  the  tendency  of  the  work,  in  which  intent 
and  tendency  the  whole  criminality  consists,  is  the  sole  and 
exclusive  province  of  the  judge.     Thus  having  reduced  the 
jury  to  the  cognizance  of  facts  not  in  themselves  presumptive- 
ly criminal,  but  actions  neutral  and  indifferent,  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  which  the  subject  has  any  concern  or  interest,  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  jury ;  and  if  the  jury  take  more  upon 
themselves,  what  they  so  take  is  contrary  to  their  duty ;  it  is 
no  tnoral  but  a  merely  natural  power,  the  same  by  which  they 
may  do  any  other  improper  act,   the  same  by  which  they 
may  even  perjure  themselves  with  regard  to  any  other  part  of 
the  issue  before  them.     Such  is  the  matter,  as  it  now  stands, 
in  possession  of  your  Jiigliest  criminal  courts,  handed  down  to 
them  from  very  respectable  legal  ancestors.    If  this  can  once 
be  established  in  this  case,  the  application  in  principle  to  other 
cases  will  be  easy ;  and  the  practice  will  run  upon  a  descent, 
until  the  progress  of  an  encroaching  jurisdiction  (for  it  is  in  its 
nature  to  encroach  when  once  it  has  passed  its  limits)  coming 
to  confine  the  juries,  case  after  case,  to  the  corporeal  fact,  and 
to  that  alone,  excluding  the  intention  of  mind,  the  only  source 
of  merit  and  demerit,  of  reward  or  punishment,  juries  become 
a  dead  letter  in  the  constitution. 
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For  which  reason  it  is  high  time  to  take  this  matter  into  the 
consideration  of  parliament ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  ne- 
cessarj  to  examine,  first,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  crime  that  makes  it  necessary  to  exclude 
the  jury  from  considering  the  intention  in  it  more  than  in 
others.  So  far  from  it»  that  I  take  it  to  be  much  less  so  firem 
the  analogy  of  other  criminal  cases,  where  no  such  restraint  w 
ordinarily  put  upon  them.  The  act  of  homicide  is  prima  facie 
criminal.  The  intention  is  afterwards  to  appear,  for  the  jorj 
to  acquit  or  condemn.  In  burglary  do  they  insist  that  the  jwy 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  the  taking  of  goods,  and  that  if 
they  do,  they  must  necessarily  find  the  party  guilty,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  judge,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  yrord felonice  in  the  indictment? 

The  next  point  is  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  conttitu* 
tional  policy ;  that  is,  whether  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
libel  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judges  as  a  presumption  of  law» 
rather  than  to  the  jury  as  matter  of  popular  judgment,  as  the 
malice  in  the  case  of  murder ;  the  felony  in  case  of  stealing. 
K  the  intent  and  tendency  are  not  matters  within  the  province 
of  popular  judgment,  but  legal  and  technical  conclusions  fimn- 
ed  upon  general  principles  of  law,  let  us  see  what  they  are? 
Certainly  they  are  most  unfavourable,  indeed  totally  adverse  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country. 

Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogies;  for  we  cannot 
argue  on  ruled  cases  one  way  or  the  other.  See  the  histoiy. 
The  old  books,  deficient  in  general  in  crown  cases,  furnish  m 
with  little  on  this  head.  As  to  the  crime,  in  the  very  early 
Saxon  law  I  see  an  oSence  of  this  species,  called  Folk-leasingf 
made  a  capital  offence,  but  no  very  precise  definition  of  the 
crime,  and  no  trial  at  all.  The  statute  of  3d  Edward  I.  cap* 
34.  The  law  of  libels  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  very  early 
period  in  this  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  no  ves- 
tige of  any  constitution  from  authority,  or  of  any  deductiopa 
from  legal  science  in  our  old  books  and  records  upon  that  sub« 
ject.  Tlie  statute  of  Scandaliim  Magnatum  is  the  oldest  that 
I  know,  and  this  goes  but  a  little  way  in  this  sort  of  learning. 
Libelling  is  not  the  crime  of  an  illiterate  people.  When 
they  were  thought  no  mean  clerks  who  could  read  and  write; 
when  he  who  could  read  and  write  was  presumptively  a  person 
in  holy  orders,  libels  could  not  be  general  or  dangerous ;  and 
scandals  merely  oral  could  sprend  little,  and  must  perish  soon. 
It  is  writing,  it  is  printing  more  emphatically,  that  imps  calnn^ 
ny  with  those  eagles'  wings,  on  which,  as  tlie  poet  says,  *^  im- 
mortal slanders  By."     By  the  press  they  spread,  they  last. 
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tlicjr  leave  tbc  sting  in  the  wound.  Printing  was  not  knows 
in  England  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henrj  YII.  and 
in  the  third  year  of  that  reign  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
was  established.  The  press  and  its  enemy  are  nearly  co- 
«Tal.  As  no  positive  law  against  libels  existed,  they  fell 
mder  the  indefinite  class  of  misdemeanors.  For  the  trial  of 
niwlenieanore  that  court  was  instituted;  theur  tendency  to 
produce  riots  and  disorders  was  a  main  })art  of  the  charge, 
mnd  was  laid,  in  order  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  chiefly 
against  libels.  The  offence  was  new.  Learning  of  their 
0Wn  upon  the  9id>ject  they  had  none ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
reaort  to  the  only  emporium  where  it  was  to  be  had,  the  Ro* 
nan  law.  After  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  in  the  10th 
of  Charles  I.  its  authority  indeed  ceased,  but  its  maxims  sub- 
rated  and  survived  it ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Star  Chamber  has 
tnnamigrated  and  lived  again;  and  Westminster  Hall  was 
4ibliged  to  borrow  from  the  Star  Chamber  for  the  same  reasons 
as  the  Star  Chamber  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  forum,  be- 
eanse  they  had  no  law,  statute,  or  tradition  of  their  own.  Thus 
the  Roman  law  took  possession  of  our  courts ;  I  mean  its  doc- 
trine, not  its  sanctions ;  the  severity  of  capital  punishment  was 
emitted,  all  the  rest  remained.  The  grounds  of  these  laws  are 
just  and  equitable.  Undoubtedly  the  good  fame  of  every  man 
ought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  his 
life,  and  liberty,  and  property.  Good  fame  is  an  out-work  that 
d^nda  them  all,  and  renders  them  all  valuable.  The  law  for- 
bids you  to  revenge — when  it  ties  up  the  hands  of  some,  it 
ought  to  restrain  the  tongues  of  others.  The  good  fame  of 
government  is  the  same ;  it  ought  not  to  be  traduced.  This  is 
necessary  in  all  government ;  and  if  opinion  be  support,  what 
taken  away  this  destroys  that  support ;  but  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  necessary  to  this  government. 

The  wisdom,  however,  of  government,  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  laws.  I  shouM  study  the  temper  of  the  people  before 
I  ventured  on  actions  ef  this  kind.  I  would  consider  the  whole 
of  the  prosecution  of  a  libel  of  such  importance  as  Junius,  as 
one  piece,  as  one  consistent  plan  of  operations  ;  and  I  would 
contrive  it  so,  that  if  I  were  defeated,  I  should  not  be  disgra- 
ced ;  that  even  my  victory  should  not  be  more  ignominious 
than  my  defeat ;  I  would  so  manage  that  the  lowest  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  guilt  should  not  be  the  only  one  in  punishment.  I 
would  not  inform  against  the  mere  vender  of  a  collection  of 
pamphlets.  I  would  not  put  him  to  trial  first,  if  I  could  pos- 
sibly avoid  it.  I  would  rather  stand  the  consequences  of  my 
iirst  error,  than  carry  it  to  a  judgment  that  must  disgrace  my 
prosecution  or  the  court.     We  ought  to  examine  these  things 
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in  a  maimer^  which  becomes  ourselves,  and  becomes  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  ;  not  to  examine  into  the  most  important  con* 
sideration,  which  can  come  before  us,  with  minds  neated  with 
prejudice  and  filled  with  passions,  with  vain  popular  opinions 
and  humours  ;  and  when  we  propose  to  examine  into  tne  jus- 
tice of  others,  to  be  unjust  ourselves. 

An  inquiry  b  wished  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting  as 
end  to  the  clamours  and  libels,  which  are  the  disorder  and  dfah 
«;race  of  the  times*  For  people  remain  quiet,  they  sleep  se- 
cure, when  they  imagine  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  censorial 
magistrate  watches  over  all  the  proceedings  of  judicature  ; 
and  that  the  sacred  fire  of  an  eternal  constitutional  jealoo^^ 
which  is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  law,  and  justice,  is  alive  nq^t 
and  day,  and  burning  in  this  house.  But  when  the  magistrate 
^ives  up  his  office  and  his  duty,  the  people  assume  it,  and  tber 
inquire  too  much  and  too  irreverently,  because  Uiey  thiu 
their  representatives  do  not  inquire  at  alL 

We  have  in  a  libel,  1st.  The  writing.  2d.  The  coBumml- 
cation,  called  by  the  lawyers  the  publication.  3d.  The  appli> 
cation  to  persons  and  facts.  4th.  The  intent  and  tendeocj* 
5th.  The  matter — diminution  of  fame.  The  law-presumptioait 
on  all  these  are  in  the  conununication*  No  intent  can  make  • 
defamatory  publication  good,  nothing  can  make  it  have  a  gpod 
tendency  ;  truth  is  not  pleadable.  Taken  juridically  thv 
foundation  of  these  law-presumptions  is  not  unjust ;  taken  emt- 
sHiutionally  they  are  rumous,  and  tend  to  the  total  suppreadon 
of  all  publication.  If  juries  are  confined  to  the  fact,  do  w»- 
ting,  which  censures,  however  justly,  or  however  temperately^ 
the  conduct  of  administration,  can  be  unpunished.  Therefore^ 
if  the  intent  and  tendency  be  left  to  the  judge  as  legal  con- 
clusions growing  from  the  fact,  you  may  depend  upon  it  ven 
can  have  no  public  discussion  of  a  public  measure  ;  which  is 
a  point,  which  even  those  who  are  most  offended  with  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  press  (and  it  is  very  exorbitant,  verj  pro- 
voking) will  hardly  contend  for. 

So  far  as  to  the  first  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  is  right  and 
needs  no  alteration.  2d.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  wrong,  but 
that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  help  it»  I  admit,  it  b  true 
that  there  are  cases  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  complicated^ 
that  an  act  of  parliament  on  the  subject  may  become  a  DMtter 
of  great  difficulty.  It  sometimes  cannot  define  with  exactness ; 
because  the  subject  matter  will  not  bear  an  exact  definition. 
It  may  seem  to  take  away  every  thing  which  it  does  not  po- 
sitively tstahliskf  and  this  might  be  inconvenient ;  or  it  may 
«em  vice  versa  to  tstaUish  every  thing  which  it  does  not  ex- 
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pTiSilif  take  nitnif.  It  may  be  more  advisal>1c  to  leave  such 
DUlteM  to  the  enlightened  discretion  of  a  judge,  awed  by  a 
censorial  house  of  commons.  But  then  it  rests  upon  those, 
who  object  lo  a  Icgiiilative  interposition,  to  prove  these  incon- 
veniences in  the  particular  case  before  them.  For  it  would  be 
a  most  dangerous,  as  it  is  a  most  idle  and  most  groundless  con- 
ceit, to  assume  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  rights  and  liber- 
tiet  of  the  subject  are  impaired  by  the  care  and  attention  ot* 
the  legislature  to  secure  them.  If  so,  very  ill  had  the  pur- 
chase of  magna  charta  have  merited  the  deluge  of  blood, 
which  was  shed  in  order  to  have  the  body  of  English  privileges 
defined  by  a  positive  written  law.  This  charter,  the  inestima- 
ble monument  of  English  freedom,  so  long  the  boast  and  glory 
of  this  nation,  would  have  been  at  once  an  instrument  of  our 
servitude,  and  a  monument  of  our  folly,  if  this  principle  were 
true.  The  thirty-four  confirmations  would  have  been  only  so 
many  repetitions  of  their  absurdity,  so  many  new  links  in  the 
chain,  and  so  many  invalidations  of  their  right. 

YcNi  cannot  o{>en  your  statute  book  without  seeing  positive 
provisk>ns  relative  to  every  right  of  the  subject.  This  busi- 
nets  of  juries  is  the  subject  of  not  fewer  than  a  dozen.  To 
anppoae  that  juries  are  something  innate  in  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  that  they  have  jumped  like  Minerva  out  of  the 
head  of  Jove  in  complete  armour,  is  a  weak  fancy,  supported 
neither  by  precedent  nor  by  reason.  Whatever  is  moat  antient 
and  venerable  in  our  constitution,  royal  prerogative,  privileges 
of  parliament,  rights  of  elections,  authority  of  courts,  juries, 
must  have  been  modelled  according  to  the  occasion.  I  spare 
your  patience,  and  I  pay  a  compliment  to  your  understanding 
in  not  attempting  to  prove  that  any  thing  so  elaborate  and 
artificial  as  a  jury  was  not  the  work  of  chance^  but  a  matter  of 
institution  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
legislative  authority  and  juridical  prudence.  It  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  being  (what  in  many  parts  of  it  at  least  it  is)  the 
offspring  of  an  act  of  parliament,  unless  it  is  a  shame  for  our 
laws  to  be  the  results  of  our  legislature.  Juries,  which  sen- 
sitively shrink  from  the  rude  touch  of  parliamentary  remedy, 
have  been  the  subject  of  not  fewer  than,  I  think,  forty-three 
acts  of  parliament,  in  which  they  have  been  changed  with  all 
the  authority  of  a  creator  over  its  creature,  from  magna 
charta  to  the  gieut  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  29th  of 
George  lid. 

To  talk  of  this  matter  in  any  other  way,  is  to  turn  a  ration- 
al principle  into  an  idle  and  vulgar  superstition,  h'ke  the  anti- 
quary, Dr.  Woodward,  who  trembled  to  have  his  shield  ^caured 
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for  fear  it  should  be  discovered  to  be  no  belter  than  an  old 
pot-iid.     This  species  of  tenderness  to  a  jury  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  condition,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
great  poverty  and  distress  ;  application  was  made  to  some  ricb 
fellows  in  his  neighbourhood  to  give  him  some  assistance  ;  but 
they  begged  to  be  excused  for  fear  of  atTionling  a  person  of  hiii 
high  birth;  and  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  left  to  starve  out  of 
pure  respect  to  tlie  antiquity  of  his  family.     From  this  princi- 
ple has  arisen  an  opinion,  that  I  find  current  amongst  gentle- 
men,  that  this  distemper  ougjit  to  be  left  to  cure  itself;  that 
the  judges,  having  been  well  exposed,  and  something  terrified  • 
on  account  of  these  clamours,  will  entirely  change,  if  not  yery 
u^uch  relax  from  their  rigour;  if  the  present  race  should' n^ 
change,  that  the  chances  of  succession  may  put  other  more 
constitutional  judges  in  their  place;  lastly,  if  neither  should 
happen,  yet  that  the  spirit  of  an  English  jury  will  always. be 
sufficient  for  the  vindication  of  its  own  rights,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  overborne  by  the  Bench.     I  confess  that  I, to- 
tally dissent  from  ail  these  opinions.     These  suppositions  be- 
come the  strongest  reasons  with  me  to  evince  the  necessity  of 
some  clear  and  positive  settlement  of  this  question  of  contest- 
ed jurisdiction.     If  judges  are  so  full  of  levity,  so  full  of  ti- 
midity, if  they  are  influenced  by  such  mean  and  uowortlQr 
fmssions  that  a  popular  clamour  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  resD- 
ution  they  build  upon  the  solid  basis  of  a  legal  principle,  I 
would  endeavour  to  fix  that  mercury  by  a  positive  law.     If 
to  please  an  administration  the  judges  can  go  one  way  to-day^ 
ana  to  please  the  crowd  they  can  go  another  to-morrow ;  if 
they  will  oscillate  backward  and  forward  between  power  and 
popularity,  it  is  high  time  to  fix  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
resemble,  as  it  ought,  the  great  author  of  all  law,  in  whom 
there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

As  to  their  succession,  I  have  just  the  same  opinioD.  I 
would  not  leave  it  to  the  chances  of  promotion,  or  to  the  cha- 
racters of  lawyers,  what  the  law  of  the  land,  what  the  rights 
of  juries,  or  what  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be.  My  law 
should  not  depend  upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  closet  or  the 
complexion  of  men.  Whether  a  black-haired  man  or  a  fair- 
haired  man  presided  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  I  would  have 
the  law  the  same ;  the  same,  whether  he  was  born  in  domo  reg- 
uatrice,  and  sucked  from  his  infancy  the  milk  of  courts,  or  was 
nurtured  in  the  rugged  discipline  of  a  popular  opposition. 
This  law  of  court  cabal  and  of  party,  this  mens  qucBaam  nullo 
pert-rhata  affectum  this  law  of  complexion  ought  not  to  be  eo- 
YOL.  v.  [   42   ] 
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dured  for  a  moment,  in  a  country  whose  being  depends  apou 
the  certainty,  clearness,  and  stability  of  institutions. 

Now  1  come  to  the  last  substitute  for  the  proposed  bill,  the 
tpirit  of  juries  operating  their  own  jurisdiction.  This  I  confess 
I  think  the  worst  of  all,  for  the  same  reasons  ou  which  I  object- 
ed to  the  others  ;  atid  fer  other  weighty  reasons  besides,  which 
ere  separate  and  distinct.  First,  because  juries,  being  taken 
at  random  out  of  a  mass  of  men  infuiitely  large,  must  be  of 
eharacters  as  various  as  the  body  they  arise  from  is  large  in 
its  extent.  If  the  judges  difler  in  their  complexions,  much 
more  will  a  jury.  A  timid  jury  will  give  way  to  an  awful 
judge  delivering  oracularly  the  law,  and  charging  them  on 
their  oaths,  and  putting  it  home  to  their  consciences,  to  beware 
of  judging  where  the  law  had  given  them  no  competence.  We 
know  that  they  will  do  so,  they  have  done  so  in  an  hundred  in- 
stances \  a  respectable  member  of  your  own  house,  no  vulgar 
man,  tells  yotr  that  on  the  authority  of  a  judge  he  found  a  man 
guilty,  in  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  find  no  guilt.  But 
supposing  them  full  of  knowledge  and  full  of  manly  confidence 
in  themselves,  how  wilt  their  knowledge,  or  their  confidence, 
inform  or  inspirit  others  ?  They  give  no  reason  for  their  ver- 
dict, they  can  but  condemn  or  acquit ;  and  no  man  can  tell  the 
motives  on  which  they  have  acquitted  or  condemned.  So 
that  this  hope  of  the  power  of  juries  to  assert  their  own  ju- 
risdiction, must  be  a  principle  blind  as  being  without  reason, 
and  as  changeable  as  the  complexion  of  men  and  the  temper  of 
the  times. 

But  after  all,  is  it  fit  that  this  dishonourable  contention  be- 
tween the  court  and  juries  should  subsist  any  longer  ?  On 
what  principle  is  it  that  a  juror  refuses  to  be  directed  by  the 
court  as  to  his  competence  /  Whether  a  libel  or  no  libel  be  a 
question  of  law  or  of  fact,  may  be  doubtful,  but  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  and  competence  is  certainly  a  question  of  law ; 
on  this  the  court  ought  undoubtedly  to  judge,  and  to  judge  sole- 
ly and  exclusively.  If  they  jutlge  wrong  from  excusable  er- 
ror, you  ought  to  correct  it,  as  to-day  it  is  proposed,  by  an  ex- 
planatory bill ;  or  if  by  corruption,  by  bill  of  penalties  decla- 
ratory and  by  punishment.  What  does  a  juror  say  to  a  judge 
when  he  refuses  hts  opinion  upon  a  question  of  judicature  T 
You  are  so  corrupt,  that  I  should  consider  myself  a  partaker 
of  your  crime  were  I  to  be  guided  by  your  opinion ;  or  you 
are  so  grossly  ignorant  that  I,  fresh  from  my  hounds,  from  my 
pk)ugh,  my  counter  or  my  loom,  am  fit  to  direct  you  in  your  own 
fmrfession.  This  is  an  unfitting,  it  is  a  dangerous  state  of  things. 
Tlic  spirit  of  any  sort  of  men  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  deciding  on 
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^he  bounds  of  tlieir  jurisdiclion.  First,  because  it  is  diflferent 
in  different  men,  and  even  differeot  in  the  same  at  different 
times;  and  can  never  become  the  proper  direclinji;  line  of  law; 
next,  because  it  is  not  reason,  but  feeling ;  and  when  once  it  it 
irritated,  it  is  not  apt  to  confine  itself  within  its  proper  limits. 
If  it  becomes,  not  difference  in  opinion  upon  law,  but  a  trial 
of  spirit  between  |»artics,  our  courts  of  law  are  no  longer  the 
temple  of  justice,  but  the  amphitiicatre  for  gladiators.  No, 
God  forbid!  juries  ought  to  take  their  law  from  the  beuch 
only ;  but  it  is  ovr  liusiness  that  tliey  should  hear  nothing  from 
the  bench  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
jititution.  The  jury  are  to  hear  the  judge,  the  judge  is  to  hear 
the  law  where  it  speaks  plain  ;  where  it  does  not,  he  is  to  bear 
the  legislature.  As  I  do  not  think  these  opinions  of  the  judges 
to  be  agreeable  to  those  principles,  I  wish  to  take  the  only 
method  in  which  they  can  or  ought  to  be  corrected,  by  bill* 

Next  my  opinion  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  by  a  bill  fiur 
removing  controversies,  than  by  a  bill  in  the  state  of  manifest 
and  express  declaration,  and  in  words  de  praterilo.  I  do  this 
upon  reasons  of  equity  and  constitutional  policy.  I  do  not 
want  to  censure  the  present  judges.  I  think  them  to  be  ex- 
cused for  their  error.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  a  judge>;  it 
is  changing  the  nature  of  his  crime ;  it  is  not  absolving.  It 
must  be  such  error  as  a  wise  and  conscientious  judge  may  pos- 
sibly fall  into,  and  must  arise  from  one  or  both  these  causes—* 
1 .  A  plausible  principle  of  law.  2.  The  precedents  of  respect- 
able authorities,  and  in  good  times.  In  the  first,  tlie  principle 
of  law,  that  the  judge  is  to  ^lecideon  law,  the  jury  to  decide  on 
fact,  is  an  antient  and  venerable  principle  and  maxim  of  the 
law ;  and  if  supported  in  this  application  by  precedents  of  good 
times  and  of  good  men,  tl>e  judge,  if  wrong,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  he  ougiit  not  to  be  rei>roved  or  to  be  disgraced,  or  the 
authority  or  respect  to  your  tribunals  to  be  impaired.  In 
cases,  in  which  declaratory  bills  have  been  made,  where  by 
violence  and  corruption  some  fundamental  part  of  the  consti- 
tution has  been  struck  at ;  where  they  would  damn  the  prin- 
ciple, censure  the  persons,  and  annul  the  acts — but  where  the 
law  having  been  by  the  accident  of  human  frailty  depraved, 
or  in  a  particular  instance  misunderstood,  where  you  neither 
mean  to  rescind  the  acts  nor  to  censure  the  persons,  in  sudi 
cases  you  have  taken  the  explanatory  mode,  and  without  con- 
demning what  is  done,  you  direct  the  future  judgment  of  the 
court. 

All  bills  for  tiie  reformation  of  the  law  must  be  according  to 
the  subject  nuitter,  the  cinnimptances  and  Ihp  occasion,  and  are 
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offeiir  kinds — 1.  Either  the  law  is  totally  wanting,  and  then  a 
new  enacting  statute  must  be  made  to  supply  that  want.     Or, 

2.  It  is  ({(fectivcy  then  a  new  law  must  be  made  to  enforce  it. 

3.  Or  it  is  opposed  by  power  or  fraud,  and  then  an  act  must 
be  made  to  declare  it.  4.  Or  it  is  rendered  doubtful  and  con- 
troverted, and  then  a  law  must  be  made  to  explain  it.  These 
must  be  applied  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case  ;  one  is 
jost  as  good  as  another  of  them.  Miserable  indeed  would  be 
the  resources,  [)oor  and  unfurnished  the  stores  and  magazines 
of  legtelation,  if  we  were  bound  up  to  a  little  narrow  form,  and 
not  nble  to  frame  our  arts  of  parliament  according  to  every  dis- 
position of  our  own  minds,  and  to  every  possible  emergency  of  the 
commonwealth ;  to  make  them  declaratory,  enforcing,  explana- 
tory, repealing,  just  in  what  mode  or  in  what  degree  we  please. 

Those  who  think  that  the  judges  living  and  dead  are  to  be 
condemned ;  that  your  tribunals  of  justice  arc  to  be  dishonour- 
ed ;  that  their  acts  and  judgments  on  this  business  are  to  be 
rescinded ;  they  will  undoubtedly  vote  against  this  bill,  and 
for  another  sort. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are  against 
disturbing  the  public  repose ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there 
is  an  abuse.  The  (ire-bell  at  midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but 
it  keeps  you  from  being  burned  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry 
alarms  tlie  county,  but  it  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  pro- 
vince. All  these  clamours  aim  at  redress.  But  a  clamour 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  people  discon- 
tented with  their  situation,  without  an  endeavour  to  give  them 
a  practical  remedy,  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  sedition. 

I  have  read  and  heard  much  upon  the  conduct  of  our  courts 
in  the  business  of  libels.  I  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into> 
and  very  free  to  act  as  facts  should  turn  out  on  that  inquiry, 
aiming  constantly  at  remedy  as  the  end  of  all  clamour,  all  de- 
bate, all  writing,  and  all  inquiry;  for  which  reason  I  did  em- 
brace, and  do  now  with  joy,  this  method  of  giving  quiet  to  the 
courts,  jurisdiction  to  juries,  liberty  to  the  press,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  I  thank  my  friends  for  what  they  have 
done ;  I  hope  the  public  will  one  day  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
pious  and  judicious  endeavours.  They  have  now  sown  the 
seed;  I  ho[)e  they  will  live  to  see  the  flourishing  harvest. 
Their  bill  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  reaped  in 
power.  And  then,  however,  we  shall  have  reason  to  apply  to 
them  what,  my  Lord  Coke  says,  was  an  aphorism  continually 
in  the  mouth  of  a  great  sage  of  the  law,  "  Blessed  be  not  the 
complaining  tongue,  but  blessed  be  tlie  amending  ftfr?irf," 
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A    LETTER 

Oh  Mr.  DorvdtswtlVs  Bill  for  explaining  the  Powers  ufAih 

ries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libels.'^ 

An  improper  and  injurious  account  of  tbe  bill  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  has  lately  appeared 
in  one  of  the  public  papers.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it ; 
as  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  views  and  politics  of  those  who 
have  caused  it  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  did  not  bring  in  an  enacting  bill  to  give  to 
jurieSy  as  the  account  expresses  it,  a  power  to  try  law  and  fad 
in  matter  of  libel.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  brought  in  a  bill  to  put  an 
end  to  those  doubts  and  controversies  upon  that  8ubject» 
which  have  unhappily  distracted  our  courts,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  public,  and  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  natioiMl 
justice. 

That  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury,  in  informations  and  indict- 
ments for  libels,  to  try  nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  the  com- 
Sosing  and  of  the  publishing  averments  and  innuendoes,  is  a 
octrine  held  at  present  by  all  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench, 
probably  by  most  of  the  judges  of  the  kingdom.  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  held  pretty  uniformly  since  the  revolution ; 
and  it  prevails  more  or  less  with  the  jury,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  respect  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  receive  the 
opinions  of  the  bench. 

This  doctrine,  which,  when  it  prevails,  tends  to  annihilate 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  when  it  is  rejected  by  juries, 
tends  to  weaken  and  disgrace  the  authority  of  the  judge,  is  not 
a  doctrine  proper  for  an  English  judicature.  For  tbe  sake  both 
of  judge  and  jury,  the  controversy  ought  to  be  quieted,  and 
the  law  ought  to  be  settled  in  a  manner  clear,  definitive,  and 
constitutional,  by  the  only  authority  competent  to  it,  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Dowdesweirs  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  It 
gives  to  the  jury  no  new  powers ;  but,  after  reciting  the  doubts 
and  controversies,  (which  nobody  denies  actually  to  subaist) 
and  after  stating  that,  if  juries  are  not  reputed  competent  to 

*  The  manuscript,  from  which  this  letter  is  taken,  is  in  Mr.  Burke^s  own  hand- 
writing, but  it  doei  not  appear  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  nor  is  there  any  date  ifflicd 
to  it.  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  it  here  aS  being  connected  with  the  wabittt 
of  the  foregoing  speech. 
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try  the  whole  matter,  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  will  be  of 
none  or  imperfect  effect ;  it  enacts,  not  that  the  jury  shall 
have  the  power ^  but  that  they  shall  be  /leld  and  reptUed  in  law 
and  right  competent  to  try  the  whole  matter  laid  in  the  in- 
formation. The  bill  is  directing  to  the  judges,  concerning  the 
4ipfaiion  in  law,  which  they  are  known  to  iiold  upon  this  subject ; 
and  does  not  in  the  least  imply,  that  the  jury  were  to  derive  a 
new  right  and  power  from  that  bill,  if  it  should  have  passed  into 
«D  act  of  parliament.  The  implication  is  directly  the  contra- 
ly ;  and  is  as  strongly  conveyed  as  it  is  possible  for  those  to 
do,  who  state  a  doubt  and  controversy,  without  charging  with 
criminality  those  persons,  who  so  doubted,  and  so  controverted. 

Such  a  style  is  frequent  in  acts  of  this  nature ;  and  is  that 
only,  which  is  suited  to  the  occasion.  An  insidious  use  has  been 
made  of  the  words  enact  aod  d^clare^  as  if  they  were  forma! 
.and  operative  words  of  force  to  distinguish  different  species  of 
laws  producing  different  effects.  Nothing  is  more  groundless, 
and  I  am  persuaded  no  lawyer  will  stand  to  such  an  assertion. 
The  gentlemen,  wlio  say  that  a  bill  ought  to  have  been  brought 
in  upon  the  principle,  and  in  the  style  of  the  petition  of  right, 
and  declaration  of  right,  ought  to  consider,  how  far  the  circum- 
stances are  the  same  in  the  two  cases ;  and  how  far  they  are 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  lengths  of  the  reason  of  those  re- 
markable laws.  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  his  friends  are  of  opinion, 
tbat  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same,  and  that  therefore  the 
bill  ought  not  to  be  tiie  same. 

It  has  been  always  disagreeable  to  tlie  persons,  who  com- 
pose that  connection,  to  engage  wantonly  in  a  paper  war  ;  es- 
pecially with  gentlemen,  for  whom  they  have  an  esteem,  and 
who  seem  to  agree  with  them  in  the  great  grounds  of  their 
pubUc  conduct :  but  they  can  never  consent  to  purchase  any 
assistance  fiom  any  persons  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  own  re- 
putation. They  respect  public  opinion ;  and  therefore  when- 
ever they  shall  be  called  u[K)n,  they  are  ready  to  meet  their 
adversaries,  as  soon  as  they  please,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  and  there  to  justify  the  constitutional  nature  and  ten- 
dency, the  propriety,  the  prudence,  and  the  policy  of  their 
bill.  They  arc  equally  ready  to  explain  and  to  justify  all  their 
proceedings  in  the  conduct  of  it;  equally  ready  to  defend 
their  resolution  to  make  it  one  object  (if  ever  they  should  have 
the  power)  in  a  plan  of  public  reformation. 

Your  correspondent  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
assistance,  which  his  friends  have  lent  to  administration  in  de- 
feating that  bill.  He  ought  not  to  make  a  feeble  endeavour  (I 
dare  say  much  to  the  displeasure  of  those  friends)  to  disgrace 
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the  gentleman  who  brought  it  in.  A  measure,  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Dowdeiwell,  seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville,  and  support- 
ed by  their  friends,  will  stand  fair  with  the  public,  even  though 
it  should  have  been  opposed  by  that  list  of  names,  (respectable 
names  I  admit)  which  nave  been  printed  with  so  much  parade 
and  ostentation  in  your  papers. 

It  is  not  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  spoke  in  praise  of  Lord  Mam* 
field.  If  he  had  found  any  thing  in  Lord  Mansfield  praise- 
worthy, I  fancy  he  is  not  disposed  to  make  an  apology  to  anjT 
body  for  doing  justice.  Your  correspoodent's  reason  for  as- 
serting it  is  visible  enough ;  and  it  is  altogether  in  the  strain  dT 
other  misrepresentations.  That  gentleman  spoke  decently  cC 
the  judges,  and  he  did  no  more ;  most  of  the  gentlemen,  wfae 
debated  on  both  sides,  held  the  same  language ;  and  nobody 
will  think  their  zeal  the  less  warm,  or  the  less  efiectual,  be- 
cause it  is  not  attended  with  scurrility  and  virulence. 
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Wbereas  doubts  and  controversiea  have  arben  at  various 
times,  concerning  the  right  of  jurors  to  try  the  whole  matter 
laid  in  indictments  and  informations  for  seditious  and  other  li- 
beb:  And  whereas  trial  by  juries  would  be  of  none  or  imper- 
fect eflfect  if  the  jurors  were  not  held  to  be  competent  to  try 
ihe  whole  matter  aforesaid;  For  settling  and  clearing  such 
doubts  and  controversies,  and  for  securing  to  the  subject  the 
^flEectual  and  complete  benefit  of  trial  by  juries  in  such  indict- 
ments and  informations  :  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  jurors  duly 
impannelled  and  sworn  to  try  the  issue  between  the  king  and 
the  defendant,  upon  any  indictment  or  information  for  a  seditious 
libel,  or  a  libel  under  any  other  denomination  or  description, 
shall  be  held  and  reputed  competent  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  law  and  in  right,  to  try  every  part  of  the  matter  laid  or 
charged  in  said  indictment  or  information,  comprehending  the 
criminal  intention  of  the  defendant,  and  the  evil  tendency  of 
the  libel  charged,  as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  the  publication 
thereof,  and  the  application  by  innuendo  of  blanks,  initial  let- 
ters, pictures,  and  other  devices  ;  any  opinion,  question,  ambi- 
guity or  doubt  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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(hi  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  far  tlu  repenl  of  tlie  Mar* 

riage  Act.^ 

This  act  [tlu  marriage  act]  stands  upon  two  principles ;  onei 
that  the  power  of  marrying  without  consent  of  parents  should 
not  take  place  till  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  the  other,  that 
all  marriages  should  be  public. 

The  proposition  of  the  honourable  mover  goes  to  the  fint ; 
and  undoubtedly  his  motives  are  fair  and  honourable  ;  and  evea 
in  that  measure,  by  which  he  would  take  away  paternal  power» 
be  is  influenced  to  it  by  Blial  piety,  and  he  is  led  into  it  by  a 
natural  and  to  him  inevitable  but  real  mistake,  that  the  ordina- 
ry race  of  mankind  advance  as  fast  towards  maturity  of  judg* 
ment  and  understanding  as  he  does. 

The  question  is  not  now,  whether  the  law  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge and  protect  such  a  state  of  life  as  minority  ;  nor  whether 
the  continuance,  which  is  fixed  for  that  state,  be  not  improper- 
ly prolonged  in  the  law  of  England.  Neither  of  these  in  gane- 
ral  are  questioned.  The  only  question  is,  whether  matrimony 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  rule,  and  whether  the  minors 
of  both  sexes,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  ought  to 
have  a  capacity  of  contracting  the  matrimonial,  whilst  they 
have  not  the  capacity  of  contracting  any  other  engagement. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  they  ought  not.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  think,  that  mere  animal  propagation  is  the 
sole  end  of  matrimony.  Matrimony  is  instituted  not  only  for 
the  propagation  of  men,  but  for  their  nutrition,  their  education^ 
their  establishment ;  and  for  the  answering  of  all  the  purposiMi 
of  a  rational  and  moral  being ;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  consider  alone  of  bow  many,  but  how  useful 
citizens  it  shall  be  composed. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  men  are  well  qualified  for  propaga- 
tion, long  before  they  are  sufficiently  qualified  even  by  bodily 
strength,  much  less  by  mental  prudence,  and  by  acquired  skill 
in  trades  and  professions,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
Therefore,  to  enable  and  authorise  any  man  to  introduce  citi- 
zens into  the  commonwealth  before  a  rational  security  can  be 

*  This  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commoiu  hj  Mr.  Fox,  Juae  f « 17tl ;  aiSd 
T^^cted,  on  the  teaoad  rnkding,  without  a  diviiaoo. 

Toii.  V.  [  43  ] 
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given  tliat  be  may  provide  for  them,  and  educate  them  as  citi- 
aens  ought  to  be  provided  for  and  et^ucated,  is  totally  incon- 
gruous with  the  whole  order  of  society.  Nay,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally unjust ;  for  a  man  tliat  breeds  a  family  without  competent 
means  of  maintenance,  incumbers  other  men  with  his  children, 
mod  disables  them  so  far  from  maintainhig  their  own.  The  im- 
provident marriage  of  one  man  becomes  a  tax  upon  the  orderly 
and  regular  marriage  of  all  the  rest.  Therefore  tliose  laws  are 
wisely  constituted,  that  give  a  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties 
tt  one  time ;  that  they  may  be  mutually  subservient,  aiding  and 
aNisting  to  each  other:  that  the  time  of  his  completing  his 
bodily  strength,  the  time  of  mental  discretion,  the  time  oJf  bi^ 
having  learned  his  trade,  and  the  time  at  which  he  has  the  dis- 
position of  his  fortune,  should  be  likewise  the  time  in  which  he 
m  permitted  to  introduce  citizens  into  the  state,  and  to  charge 
the  community  with  their  maintenance.  To  give  a  man  a  fa- 
nily  during  his  apprenticeship,  whilst  his  very  labour  belongs 
to  another ;  to  give  him  a  family  when  you  do  not  give  him  a 
Gurtune  to  maintain  it ;  to  give  iiim  a  family  before  he  can  con- 
tract any  one  of  those  engagements,  without  which  no  business 
can  be  carried  on,  would  be  to  burden  tlie  state  with  families 
without  any  security  for  their  maintenance.  When  parents 
themselves  marry  their  children,  they  tiecome  in  some  sort  se- 
curity to  prevent  tlie  ill  consequences.  You  have  this  security 
IB  parental  consent ;  the  state  takes  its  security  in  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Parents  ordinarily  consider  little  the 
passion  of  their  children,  and  their  present  gratification.  Don't 
fear  the  power  of  a  father ;  it  is  kind  to  passion  to  give  it  time 
to  cool.  But  their  censures  sometimes  make  me  smile;  some- 
times, for  I  am  very  infirm,  make  me  angry ;  sape  bilcmy  s(ipe 
jocutn  movenl. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  differ  on  this  occasion  from  many,  if  not 
most  of  those  whom  I  honour  and  esteem.  To  suffer  the  grave 
animadversion  and  censorial  rebuke  of  the  iionourable  gentle- 
man who  made  the  motion;  of  him  whose  good  nature  and 
good  sense  the  house  look  upon  with  a  particular  partiality ; 
whose  approbation  would  have  been  one  of  the  iiigiiest  objects 
of  my  ambition  ;  this  hurts  me.  It  Ls  said,  the  iparriage  act  is 
aristocratic.  I  am  accused,  1  am  told  abroad,  of  being  a  man 
of  aristocratic  principles.  If  by  aristocracy  they  mean  the 
peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admiration,  nor  any  vulgar  antipathy 
towards  them ;  I  hold  their  order  in  cold  and  decent  respect. 
I  hold  them  to  be  of  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  constitution^ 
but  1  think  they  are  only  gooil  when  kept  within  their  proper 
bounds.     I  trust,  wlienever  there  has  been  a  dispute  between 
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these  houses,  iJie  part  I  have  taken  has  not  been  equivocal.^  If 
by  the  aristocracy,  which  indeed  comes  nearer  to  the  point, 
they  mean  an  adherence  to  the  rich  and  powerful  against  the 

rjor  and  weak,  this  would  indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  part, 
have  incurred  tlie  odium  of  gentlemen  in  this  house  for  not 
paying  sufficieul  regard  to  men  of  ample  property.  When,  in- 
deed the  smallest  rights  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  kingdom 
are  in  question,  I  would  set  my  face  against  any  act  of  pride 
and  power  countenanced  by  the  highest  that  are  in  it;  and  if 
it  should  come  to  the  last  extremity  and  to  a  contest  of  blood 
— God  forbid  I  God  forbid  I — my  part  is  taken ;  I  would  take 
my  fate  with  the  poor,  and  low,  and  feeble.  But  if  these  peo^ 
pie  came  to  turn  their  liberty  into  a  cloak  for  maiicbusneu, 
and  to  seek  a  privilege  of  exemption,  not  from  power,  but  from 
the  rules  of  morality  and  virtuous  discipline,  then  I  would  join 
my  hand  to  make  them  feel  the  force,  which  a  few,  united  in  a 
good  cause,  have  over  a  multitude  of  the  profligate  and  fero- 
cious. 

I  wish  the  nature  of  the  ground  of  repeal  were  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  It  is  said  the  act  tends  to  accumulate^ 
to  keep  up  the  power  of  great  families  ;  and  to  add  wealth  to 
wealtlu     It  may  be  that  it  does  so.     It  is  impossible  that  anjr 

Erinciple  of  law  or  government  useful  to  the  community  iliould 
c  establislied  without  an  advantage  to  those  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  country.  Even  some  vices  arise  from  it* 
The  same  laws  which  secure  property  encourage  avarice ;  and 
the  fences  made  about  honest  acquisition  are  the  strong  ban 
which  secure  the  hoards  of  the  miser.  The  dignities  of  ma- 
gistracy are  encouragements  to  ambition,  with  all  the  black 
train  of  villanies,  which  attend  that  wicked  passion.  But  still 
we  must  have  laws  to  secure  property  ;  and  still  we  must  have 
ranks  and  distinctions,  and  magistracy  in  the  state,  notwith- 
standing their  manifest  tendency  to  encourage  avarice  and 
ambition. 

By  affirming  the  parental  authority  throughout  the  state,  pa- 
rents in  high  rank  will  generally  aim  at,  and  will  sometimes 
have  the  means  too,  of  preserving  their  minor  children  from 
any  but  wealthy  or  splendid  matches.  But  this  authority  pre- 
serves from  a  thousand  misfortunes,  which  embitter  every  part 
of  every  man's  domestic  life,  and  tear  to  pieces  the  dearest 
ties  in  human  society. 

I  am  no  peer,  nor  like  to  be — but  am  in  middle  life,  in  the 
mass  of  citizens — ^yet  I  should  feel  for  a  son,  who  married  a 

E restituted  woman,  or  a  daughter,  who  married  a  dishonoura- 
le  and  prostituted  man,  as  much  as  any  peer  in  the  realm. 
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You  are  afraid  of  the  avaricious  principle  of  fathers.  But 
observe  that  the  avaricious  priuciple  in  here  mitigated  very 
considerably.  U  is  avarice  by  proxy  ;  it  is  avarice  not  work- 
ing by  itself  or  for  itself,  but  through  the  medium  of  parental 
affection,  meaning  to  procure  good  to  its  offspring.  But  the 
Contest  is  not  between  love  and  avarice. 

While  you  would  guard  against  the  possible  operation  of 
this  species  of  benevolent  avarice,  the  avarice  of  the  father, 
you  let  loose  another  species  of  avarice,  that  of  the  fortune- 
inuiter,  unmitigated,  unqualified.  To  show  the  motives,  who 
has  he^rd  of  a  man  running  away  with  a  woman  not  worth  six- 
pence? Do  not  call  this  by  the  name  of  the  sweet  and  best 
passion— love.     It  is  robbery,  not  a  jot  better  than  any  other. 

Would  you  suffer  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  family,  his  life 
and  his  honour,  possibly  the  shame  and  scandal  and  blot  of  hu- 
man society,  to  debauch  from  his  care  and  protection  the  dear- 
est pledge  that  he  has  on  earth,  the  sole  comfort  of  his  declin- 
ing years,  almost  in  infantine  imbecility ;  and  with  it  to  carry 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  the  disgrace  of  nature,  the 
dear^amed  substance  of  a  careful  and  laborious  life  ?  Think  of 
the  daughter  of  an  honest  virtuous  parent,  allied  to  vice  and 
infamy  Think  of  the  hopeful  son  tied  for  life  by  the  mere- 
tricious arts  of  the  refuse  of  mercenary  and  promiscuous  lewd- 
ness. Have  mercy  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes ;  protect  them 
from  their  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  protect  one  part  of  life 
by  the  wisdom  of  another ;  protect  them  by  the  wisdom  of 
laws  and  the  care  of  natui'e. 
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SPEECH 

Oil  a  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  quiet  the 

sessions  of  the  Subject  against  dormant  Claims  of  the 
Church.* 

If  I  considered  this  bill  as  an  attack  upon  the  churcbi 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  weakening  the 
clergy,  I  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  an  early  and  vigo* 
rous  opposition  to  it. 

I  admit  the  same  reasons  do  not  press  for  limiting  the 
claims  of  the  church,  that  existed  for  limiting  the  crown»  bj 
that  wisest  of  all  laws,  which  has  secured  the  property)  the 
peace,  and  the  freedom  of  this  country  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous mode  of  attack,  which  could  be  made  upon  them  all. , 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  that  ve* 
Berable  body  with  decency  (and  with  more  than  mere  decen- 
cy.) I  would  maintain  it  according  to  the  ranks  wisely  estar 
blished  in  it,  with  that  sober  and  temperate  splendour,  that  h 
suitable  to  a  sacred  character  invested  with  high  dignity. 

There  ought  to  be  a  symmetry  between  all  the  parts  and 
orders  of  a  state.  A  poor  clergy  in  an  opulent  nation  can 
have  little  correspondence  with  the  body  it  is  to  instruct,  .and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  public  sentiments  of  religion.  Such  ir- 
religious frugality  is  even  bad  o^conomy,  as  tlie  little  that  is 
given  is  entirely  thrown  away.  Such  an  impoverished  and  de- 
graded clergy  in  quiet  times  could  never  execute  their  duty, 
and  in  time  of  disorder  would  infinitely  aggravate  the  public 
confusions. 

That  the  property  of  the  church  is  a  favoured  and  privileg- 
ed property  I  readily  admit.  It  is  made  with  great  wisdom* 
since  a  perpetual  body  with  a  perpetual  duty  ought  to  have  t 
perpetual  provision. 

The  question  is  not  the  property  of  the  church,  of  its  secu- 
rity. The  question  is,  whether  you  will  render  the  principle 
of  prescription  a  principle  of  the  law  of  this  land,  and  incor- 

E orate  it  with  the  whole  of  your  jurisprudence;   whether, 
aving  given  it  first  against  the  laity,  then  against  the  crown, 
you  will  now  extend  it  to  the  church. 

•  This  motion  was  made  the  17th  February,  1772,  and  rejected  on  a  diviaoo,*  the 
Dttinben  being,  ayes  117,  noci  141. 
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The  acts  which  were  made,  giving  limitation  against  the  Iai» 
tj,  were  not  acts  against  the  property  of  those  who  might  be 
precluded  by  limitations.  The  act  of  quiet  against  the  crown 
was  not  against  the  interests  of  the  crown,  but  against  a  power 
of  vexation. 

If  the  principle  of  prescription  be  not  a  constitution  of  po- 
ritive  law,  but  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  then  to  hold  it  out 
^iost  any  man  is  not  doing  |;im  injustice. 

That  tylhes  are  due  of  common  right ;  readily  granted — and 
if  this  principle  had  been  kept  in  its  original  straitiiess,  it  might 
indeed  be  supposed  that  to  plead  an  exemption  was  to  plead  a 
loDg  continued /raiu/,  and  that  no  man  could  be  deceived  in  such 
a  title ;  as  the  moment  he  bought  land,  he  must  know  that  he 
bought  land  tythed.  Prescription  could  not  aid  faim,  for  pre- 
scription can  only  attach  on  a  supposed  bond  fide  possession. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  principle  has  been  broken  in  upon. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of  property — 
1.  Land  carries  no  mark  on  it  to  distinguish  it  as  ecclesiastical ^ 
as  tythes  do,  which  are  a  charge  on  land ;  therefore,  though  it 
bad  been  made  inalienabUy  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  subjected 
to  limitation.     It  might  bond  fide  be  held. 

But  first  it  was  not  originally  inalienable — ^no,  not  by  the 
eahon  laWy  until  the  restraining  act  of  the  11th  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  great  revolution  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by 
the  31st  H.  ch.  13.  has  so  mixed  and  confounded  ecclesiasti- 
cal with  lay  property,  that  a  man  may  by  every  rule  of  good 
faith  be  possessed  of  it. 

The  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ann.  1.  ch.  1.  gave  away 
the  bishops'  lands. 

So  far  as  to  lands. 

As  to  tythes;  they  are  not  things  in  their  own  nature  sub- 
ject to  be  barred  by  prescription  upon  the  general  principle. 
But  tythes  and  church  lands,  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  11th  Elizabeth  have  become  objects  f/i  commercio ; 
for  by  coming  to  the  crown,  they  became  grantable  in  that  way 
to  the  subject,  and  a  great  part  of  the  church  lands  passed 
through  the  crown  to  the  people. 

By  passing  to  the  king,  tythes  became  property  to  a  mixt 
party;  by  passing  from  the  king,  they  became  absolutely  lar/ 
property  ;  the  partition-wall  was  broken  down,  and  tythes  and 
church  possession  became  no  longer  synonymous  terms.  No 
man  therefore  might  become  a  fan:  purchaser  of  tythes  and  of 
exemption  from  tythes. 

By  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  lands  took  the  same  course, 
(I  will  not  inquire  by  what  justice,  good  policy  and  decency) 
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but  they  passed  into  lay  lands,  became  the  object  of  purchases 
for  valuable  consideration,  and  of  marriage  settlements. 

Now  if  tythes  might  come  to  a  layman,  land  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman  might  be  also  tythe-free.  So  that  there  was  an 
object,  which  a  layman  might  become  seised  of  equitably  and 
bond  fide  ;  there  was  something,  on  which  a  prescription  might 
attach,  the  end  of  wliicii  is  to  secure  the  natural  well-meaning 
ignorance  of  men,  and  to  secure  property  by  the  best  of  all 
principles,  continuance. 

I  have  therefore  shown  that  a  layman  may  be  equitably  seis- 
ed ot  church  lands — ^2.  Of  tythes — 3.  Of  exemption  fro^i 
tythes;  and  you  will  not  contend  that  there  should  be  no  pro* 
script  ion.  Will  you  say  that  the  alienations  made  before  the 
1 1th  of  Elizabeth  shall  not  stand  good  ? 

I  do  not  mean  any  thing  against  the  church,  her  dignities, 
her  honours,  her  privileges,  or  her  possessions.  I  should  wish 
even  to  enlarge  them  all ;  not  that  the  church  of  England  is 
incompetently  endowed.  This  is  to  take  nothing  from  her  but 
the  power  of  making  herself  odious.  If  she  be  secure  herself, 
she  can  Imve  no  objection  to  the  security  of  others.  For  I 
hope  she  is  secure  from  lay  bigotry  and  anti-priestcraft,  for 
certainly  such  things  there  are.  I  heartily  wish  to  see  the 
church  secure  in  such  possessions  as  will  not  only  enable  her 
ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  with  ease,  but  of  such  a  kind  as 
will  enable  them  to  preach  it  with  its  full  effect — so  that  the 
pastor  shall  not  have  the  inauspicious  appearance  of  a  tax-ga* 
therer ; — such  a  maintenance  as  is  compatible  with  the  civil 
prosperity  and  improvement  of  their  country. 
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HINTS 

FOR 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA.* 

It  is  generally  observed  that  no  species  of  writing  in 
■0  difficult  as  the  dramatic.  It  must  indeed  appear  so, 
were  we  to  consider  it  upon  one  side  only.  It  is  a  dia- 
logue or  species  of  composition,  which  in  itself  requires 
nil  the  mastery  of  a  complete  writer  with  grace  and  spi- 
rit to  support.  We  may  add,  that  it  must  have  a  fable 
too,  which  necessarily  requires  invention,  one  of  the 
rarest  qualities  of  the  human  mind*  It  would  surprise  us, 
if  we  were  to  examine  the  thing  critically,  how  few  gooel 
original  stories  there  are  in  the  world.  The  most  cele- 
brated borrow  from  each  other,  and  are  content  with 
■ome  new  turn ;  some  corrective,  addition,  or  embellish* 
ment.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  that  way 
can  claim  no  other  merit.  I  do  not  think  La  Fontaine 
has  one  original  story.  And  if  we  pursue  him  to  those 
who  were  his  originals,  the  Italian  writers  of  tales  and 
novels,  we  shall  find  most  even  of  them  drawing  from  an- 
tiquity, or  borrowing  from  the  eastern  world,  or  adopting 
and  decoratihg  the  little  popular  stories  they  found  cur- 
rent and  traditionary  in  their  country.  Sometimes  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  tale  in  real  fact.  Even  after 
all  their  borrowing  from  so  many  funds,  they  are  still  far 
from  opulent.  How  few  stories  has  Ek)ccace  which  are 
tolerable,  and  how  much  fewer  are  there  which  you  would 
desire  to  read  twice.  But  this  general  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  when  we  come  to  the  drama.  Here  a  fable  is 
essential ;  a  fable,  which  is  to  be  conducted  with  rapidity, 
clearness,  consistency  and  surprise,  without  any,  or  cer- 
tainly with  very  little,  aid  from  narrative.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  generally,  nothing  is  more  dull  in  telling  than 
the  plot  of  a  play.  It  is  seldom  or  never  a  good  story 
in  itself;  and  in  this  particular  some  of  the  greatest 

*  These  bints  appear  to  bare  been  first  thoughts,  which  were  probably  iii- 
leaded  to  be  amplified  and  connected  ^  aod  so  worked  up  into  a  regular  dis- 
sertation. No  date  appears  of  the  tine  when  the^  were  writtts,  but  it  was 
prebably  before  the  /ear  1765. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Causes  of  the  Connection  betneen  tite  Romans  and  JBri- 
tams. — Casar's  two  Invasions  of  Briiain. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  state  of  Europe  chap. 
before  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  Roman  poweri  tM  ^ 
whole  region  is  to  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts  ; 
which  we  shall  call  northern  and  southern  Europe.  The 
northern  part  is  every  where  separated  from  the  southern 
bv  immense  and  continued  chains  of  mountains.  Froot 
Greece  it  is  divided  by  Mount  Haemus ;  from  Spain  by 
the  Pyrenees  ;  from  Italy  by  the  Alps.  This  division 
n  not  made  by  an  arbitrary  dr  casual  distribution  of 
countries.  The  limits  are  marked  out  by  nature  ;  and 
m  these  early  ages  were  yet  further  distinguished  by  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  manners  and  usages  of  the 
nations  they  divided.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  north- 
ward of  these  boundaries,  a  vast  mass  of  solid  continent 
lies  before  us,  stretched  out  from  the  remotest  shore  of 
Tartary  quite  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  line  drawn 
through  this  extent,  from  east  to  west,  would  pass  over 
the  greatest  body  of  unbroken  land,  that  is  any  where 
known  upon  the  globe.  This  tract,  in  a  course  of  some 
degrees  to  the  northward,  is  not  interrupted  by  any  sea ; 
neither  are  the  mountains  so  disposed  as  to  form  any 
considerable  obstacle  to  hostile  incursions.  Originally 
it  was  all  inhabited  but  by  one  sort  of  people,  kno^n  by 
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BOOK  one  common  denomination  of  Scythians.  As  the  seve- 
^  ral  tribes  of  this  comprehensive  name  lay,  in  many  parts^^ 
greatly  exposed,  and  as  by  their  situation  and  cnstoms 
they  were  much  inclined  to  attack,  and  by  both  ill  quali- 
fied for  defence,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  immense 
region,  there  was  for  many  ages^a  perpetual  flux  and  re- 
flux of  barbarous  nations.  None  of  their  commonwealths 
continued  long  enough  established  on  any  particular 
spot  to  settle,  and  to  subside  into  a  regular  order  ;  one 
tribe  continually  overpowering  or  thrusting  out  another. 
But  as  these  were  only  the  mixtures  of  Scythians  with 
Scjrthians,  the  triumphs  of  barbarians  over  barbarians, 
there  were  revolutions  in  empire,  but  none  in  manners. 
The  northern  Europe,  untit^  some  parts  of  it  were  sub- 
dued by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  remained  al- 
most equally  covered  with  all  the  ruggedness  of  primi- 
tive barbarism. 

The  southern  part  i^as  differently  circumstanced. 
Divided,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  northern  by  great 
ifKHintains,  it  is  further  divided  within  itself  by  <5onsi- 
derable  seas.  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy  Ktd  peniilsulas. 
By  these  advantages  of  situation  the  inhabitants  were 
preserved  from  those  great  and  sudden  revolutions  to 
which  the  northern  world  had  been  always  liable.  And' 
being  confined  within  a  space  comparatively  narrow, 
they  were  restrained  from  wandering  into  a  pastoral  and 
unsettled  life.  It  was  upon  one  side  only  that  they 
could  be  invaded  by  land.  Whoever  made  an  attempt 
on  any  other  part,  must  necessarily  have  arrived  in  ships 
of  some  magnitude  ;  and  must  therefore  have,  in  a  de- 
ffety  been  cultivated,  if  not  by  the  liberal,  at  Hast  by 
Jthe  mechanic  arts.  In  fact,  the  principal  colonies, 
which  we  find  these  countries  to'  haVe  received,  were 
sent  frbm  Phoenicia,  or  the  &essef  Asia,  or  Egypt,  the 
great  fountains  of  the  ancient  civility  and  learning. 
And  they  became  more  or  less,  earlier  or  later  polished, 
aA  they  were  situated  nearer  to  or  farther  from  tncse  cele- 
bhited  sources;  Though  I  am  satisfied'from  a  compari- 
tdn  of  the  Celtic  tongues  with  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
that' the  orighial  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Greece  were  of 
the  same  race  with  the  people  of  northern  Europe,  yet 
it  is  certain,  they  profited  so  much  by  their  guarded  si- 
tuation, by  tlie  mildness  of  their  climate  favourable  to 
liunianity,  and  by  tl:e  foreign  infusions,  that  they  came 
grisatly  to  excel  the  northern  nations  in  every  respec^^ 
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and  jiarticiilarly  in  the  art  and  diacipline  of  wm*.  For  chaf. 
not  being  so  strong  in  their  bodies,  partly  frooi  the  tern-  <  '' 
perature  of  their  climate,  partly  from  a  degree  of  soft- 
ness induced  by  a  more  cultivated  life,  they  applied 
themselves  to  remove  the  few  itieonveniences  of  a  set- 
tled society,  by  the  advantages,  which  it  affords  in  art, 
disposition,  and  obedience.  And  as  they  consisted  ci 
many  small  states,  their  people  were  well  exercised  in- 
arms, and  sharpened  against  each  other  by  continual 
war. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Greece  and  Italy  from  a  very 
remote  period.  The  Gauls  and  other  northern  nations^- 
envious  of  their  wealth,  and  despising  the  effeminacy  oIF 
their  manners,  often  invaded  them*  with  numerous, 
though  ill-formed  armies.  But  their  greatest  and  moat 
frequent  attempts  Were  against  Italy  ;  their  connexion 
with  which  country  alone  we  shall  here  consider,  ii^ 
the  course  of  these  wars,  the  superiority  of  -the  Roman 
discipline  over  the  Gallic  ferocity  war  at  length  domon- 
strated*.  The  (Sauls,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  with 
which  their  irruptions  were  made,  and  the  impetuona 
courage  by  which  that  nation  was  distinguished,  bad  m» 
permanent  success.  They  were  altogether  onskilfiil 
either  in  improving  their  victories,  or  repairing  their  de- 
feats. But  the  B^mans,  being  governed  by  a  most  wise 
order  of  men,  perfected  by  a  traditionary  experience  in< 
the  policy  of  conquest,  drew  some  advantage  from  every 
turn  of  fortune ;  and,  victorious  or  vanquished,  persist- 
ed in  one  miiform  and  comprehensive  plan  of  breaking  to' 
pieces  every  thing  which  endangered  thekr  safety  or  ob^ 
atructed  their  greatness.  For  after  having  more  than* 
once  expelled  the  northern- invaders  out  of  Italy,  they 
pursued  them  over  the  A^ ;  and- carrying  the  war  into 
the  country  of  their  enemy,  under  several  able  generab, 
and  at  bst  under  Caius  Cesar,  they  reduced  all  the 
Gauls  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
oceair.  During'  the  progress  of  this  decisive  war,  some 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  Gbul  had  recourse  for  assist* 
ance  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain.  From  thence 
they  received  considerable  succours  :  by  which  means 
this  island  first  came  to  be  known  with  any  exactness  by 
the  Romans ;  and  first  drew  upon  it  the  attention  of  tliat 
victorbus  people. 

Though  Cssar  had  reduced  Gaul,  he  perceived  clear- 
lyr  that  a  great  deal  was  still  wanting  to  make  bis  cofr- 
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BOOK  quest  secure  and  lasting.  That  extensive  eountrj,  in- 
^  habited  bj  a  multitude  of  populous  and  fierce  nations, 
bad  been  rather  overrun  than  conquered.  The  Gauls 
were  not  yet  broken  to  the  joke,  which  thej  bore  with 
murmuring  and  discontent.  The  ruins  of  their  own 
strength  were  still  considerable  ;  and  they  had  hopes 
that  the  Germans,  famous  for  their  invincible  courage, 
and  their  ardent  love  of  liberty,  would  be  at  hand  pow- 
erfully to  second  any  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom ;  they  trusted,  that  the  Britains,  of  their 
own  t)lood,  allied  in  manners  and  religion,  and  whose 
help  they  had  lately  experienced,  would  not  tlien  be 
wanting  to  the  same  cause*  Ccesar  was  not  ignorant  of 
these  dis|)ositions.  He  therefore  judged,  that,  if  he 
could  confine  the  attention  of  the  Germans  and  Britains 
tp  their  own  defence,  bo  that  the  Gauls,  on  which  side 
soever  they  turned,  should  meet  nothing  but  the  Roman 
arms,  they  must  soon  be  deprived  of  all  hope,  and  com- 
polled  to  seek  their  safety  m  an  enlire  submission. 

These  were  the  public  reasons  which  made  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain  and  Germany  an  undertaking  at  that  par- 
ticular  time  not  unworthy  a  wise  and  able  general. 
But  these  enterprises,  though  reasonable  in  themselves, 
were  only  subservient  to  purposes  of  more  importance, 
and  which  he  had  more  at  heart  Whatever  noteasuret 
be  thought  proper  to  pursue  on  the  side  of  G^rnrnny,  or 
on  that  of  Britain,  it  was  towards  Rome  that  he  alwajrs* 
looked,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  interest  there,  tluit 
all  his  motions  were  really  directed.  That  republic  hmi 
receded  from  many  of  those  maxims,  by  which  her  free* 
dom  had  been  hitherto  preserved  under  the  weight  of  so 
vast  an  empire.  Rome  now  contained  many  citizens  of 
immense  wealth,  eloquence  and  ability.  Particular  men 
were  more  considered  than  the  republic ;  and  the  fortune 
and  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  which  formerly  had  been 
thought  equal  to  every  thing,  came  now  to  be  less  relied 
upon,  than  the  abilities  of  a  few  popular  men.  The  war 
with  the  Gauls,  as  tlie  old,  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome,  was  of  the  last  importance  ;  and  Caesar  had  the 
address  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  it  for  a  term  of  years, 
contrary  to  one  of  the  most  established  principles  of 
their  government.  But  this  war  was  finished  before  that 
term  was  expired,  and  before  tlie  designs,  which  he  en- 
tertained against  the  liberty  of  his  country,  were  fully 
ripened.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  &id  some  pre- 
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text  for  keeping  bis  army  on  foot ;  it  was  necessaiy  to  crap. 
employ  them  in  some  enteqirise,  that  might  at  once     '* 
fuse  his  character,  keep  his  interest  alire  at  Rome,  en- 
dear him  to  his  troops,  and  by  that  means  weaken  the 
ties  which  held  them  to  their  country. 

From  this  motive,  coloured  by  reasons  plausible  and 
fit  to  be  avowed,  he  resolved  in  one  and  the  same  year, 
end  even  when  that  was  almost  expired,  u|x>n  two  expe- 
ditions ;  the  objects  of  which  lay  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  and  were  as  yet  untouched  by  the  Ro- 
man arms.  And  6rst  he  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrate  into  Germany. 

Cssar  spent  but  twenty-eight  days  in  his  German  ex- 
pedition. In  ten  he  built  his  admirable  bridge  across 
the  Rhine.  In  eighteen  he  performed  all  he  proposed 
by  entering  that  country.  When  the  Germans  saw  the 
Jiarrier  of  their  river  so  easily  overcome,  and  nature  her- 
icdfy  as  it  were,  submitted  to  the  yoke,  they  were  struck 
with  astonishment  ;  and  never  after  ventured  to  oppose 
the  Romans  in  the  field.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the 
German  countries  were  rav^ed  ;  the  strong  awed ;  the 
weak  taken  into  protection.  Thus  an  alliance  being 
formed,  always  the  first  step  of  the  Roman  policy,  and 
not  only  a  pretence  but  a  means  being  thereby  acquired 
pf  entering  the  country  upon  any  foture  occasion,  he 
Hiarched  back  tiirough  Gaul  to  execute  a  design  of  mnch 
the  same  nature  and  extent  in  Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  island*  who  were  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  petty  nations  under  a  very  coarse 
end  disorderly  frame  of  government,  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  plan  any  efjfectual  measures  for  their  defence.  In 
order,  however,  to  gain  time  in  this  exigency,  they  sent 
embassadors  to  Caesar  with  terms  of  submission.  Caesar 
could  not  colourably  reject  their  oflfers.  But  as  their 
submission  rather  clashed  than  coincided  with  his  real 
^igns,  he  st^ll  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  passing  over 
into  Britain  ;  and  accordingly  embarked  with  the  infant- 
ry of  two  legions  at  the  port  of  Itium."^'  His  landing 
was  obstinately  disputed  by  the  natives,  ^ind  brought  on 
e  very  hot  and  doubtful  engagement.  But  the  superior 
dispositions  of  so  accomplished  a  commander,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  t  he 
Qiilitary  engines  on  the  unpractised  minds  of  a  barbarons 

*  Some  thiak  this  port  to  be  WitsaDd,  others  Bolofne, 
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looK   peq)Ie,  prevailed  at  length  over  the  best  resistanee 
^      whieh  could  be  made  bjr  nide  munben  and  mere  brave- 
rj.     Tiie  place  where  the  Bomaim  first  entered  this 
island  was  some  where  near  Deal;  and  the  time  fiftj* 
five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Britaias,  who  defended  thenr  comitrj  with,  so 
much  resolution  in  the  engagementv  immediaielj  after  it 
lost  all  their  spirit. .  Thej  had  laid  no  regidar  plan  fiir 
their  ddence*    Upon  their  first  failure  ibej  aeemed  to 
have  no  xesources  left.     On  the  slightest  ksi  thej  be- 
took themselves  to  treaty  and  submission ;  *upon  the  least 
amiearance  io  their  favour,  they  were  as  readf  k>  resome 
tneir  arms,  without  any  regard  to  their  fi>cmer  «ngage» 
ments  ;  a  conduct  which  demonstrates^  that  onr  .British 
ancestors  had  no  regular  polity,  with«  atandiog  coercive 
power.    Tiie  ambamdorSi  which  they  sent  Io  Cesar, 
laid  all  the  blame  .of  a  .war,  carried  on  by  great  armies, 
upon  tlie  rashness  of  their  young  men ;  and  they  de- 
clared that  the  ruling  people  had  na  share  in  these  hos- 
tilities.     This  is  exactly  the  excuse  which  the  aairages 
of  America,  who  have  no  regular  goiremBient,  make  at 
this  day  upon  the  like  occasions ;   but  it  would  be  a 
strange  .apology  from  one  of  the  modem  states  of  JBn* 
tope,  that  had.  employed  armies  against  another*    Oaar 
reprimanded  them  for  the  incoiistaney  ^af  their  befaavaour ; 
and  oi:4ered  them  to  bring  hostages  to  secure  their 
fidelity,  together  with  provisions  for  his  army.    But 
whilst  the  Brjtains  were  engaged  in  the  treaty,  and  on 
that  account  had  frc^s  access  to  the  Soman  camp,  they 
easily  observed  that  the  army  of  the  invaders  was  nei* 
ther  numerous  nor  well  provided ;  and  having  about  the 
same  time  received  intelligence,  that  the  Boman  fleet 
had  suffered  in  a  storm,  they  ^gain  changed  their  mea^ 
sures,  and  caine  to  a  resolutkm  of  reneiHng  the  war. 
Some  prosperous  actions  against  Ahe  ftosaaa  tH^gtvig  par* 
ties  inspired  tliem  with  gr^at  confidence.    They  were 
betrayed  by  their  success  into  a  general  action  in  the 
open  field.     Here  the  disciplined  troops  obtained  an 
«asy  and  complpat  victory ;  and  the  Brttains  were  taught 
ilie  error  of  their  conduct  at  the  expense  of  a  terrfl^le 
slfuighter. 

Twjce  defeated,  they  had  recourse  once  more  to  snb- 
ipission.  Cfflsar,  who  found  the  winter  approaching, 
provisions  scarce,  and  his  fleet  not  fit  to  contend  with 
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th&t  rough  and  tempestuooa  sea  io  a  winter  voyage,  cB^r. 
hearkened  to  their  proposals,  exactif^  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  former  hostq^*     He  then  set  sail  with  his 
whole  army. 

In  this  first  expedition  into  Britain,  Csesar  did  not 
make,  nor  indeed  could  he  expect,  any  considerable  ad* 
vantage.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sea  coasts  aod 
of  the  country  contiguous  to  it ;  and  he  became  acquaint'^ 
ed  with  the  force,  the  manner  of  fighting,  and  the  mililsh 
ry  character  of  the  people.  To  com|)a8s  these  purposeSf 
he  did  not  think  a  part  of  the  summer  ill  bestowed.  But 
early  in  the  next  he  prepared  to  make  a  more  effective 
use  of  the  experience  he  had  gained.  He  embarked 
^Eun  at  the  same  port,  but  with  a  more  numerous  armv* 
The  Britains  on  their  part  had  prepared  more  regulariy 
for  their  defence  id  this,  than  the  former  year.  Seve« 
ral  of  those  states,  which  Were  nearest  and  most  exposed 
to  the  danger,  had,  during  Caesar's  absence,  combined  fiur 
their  common  safety  ;  and  chosen  Cassibelan,  a  chief  of 
power  and  reputation,  for  the  leader  of  their  unSoOi 
They  seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  Ro« 
mans  with  their  former  intrepidity.  But  when  they  bO" 
beM  the  sea  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with 
the  multitude  of  the  enemy's  ships,  (for  they  were  eight 
hundred  sail,)  they  despafared  of  defending  the  coast } 
they  retired  into  woods  and  fastnesses  ;  and  Caesar  land- 
ed his  army  without  opposition. 

The  Britains  now  saw  the  necessity  of  altering  their 
former  method  of  war.  They  no  longer,  therefore,  dp- 
posed  the  Romans  in  the  open  field  ;  they  formed  fre-^ 
quent  ambuscades ;  they  divided  themselves  into  light 
flying  parties  ;  and  continually  harrassed  the  enemy  on 
his  march.  This  plan,  though  in  their  circumstances 
the  moat  judicious,  was  attended  with  no  great  success^ 
Cesar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrenehments ; 
and  then  carried  the  war  directly  into  the  territories  of 
Cassibelan. 

The  only  fordaUe  passage,  i^htch  hcf  could  find  ovei^ 
the  Thames,  was  defended  by  a  row  of  palisadoes,  which 
lined  the  opposite  bank ;  another  row  of  sharpened  stakm 
stood  under  water  along  the  middle  of  the  stroam.  Some 
remains  of  these  Works  long  subsisted ;  and  were  to  be 
discerned  in  the  river"*^  down  almost  to  the  present  times^ 
The  Britains  had  made  the  best  of  tin  situation ;  but  the 

*  Oswiv  ttakcf,  Bctr  Kioiitoaoii  Thtntf. 
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BOOK  Ronans  planged  into  the  water,  tore  awaj  tbe  stakes  and 
'  palisadoes,  ai^  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  capi- 
tal, or  rather  chief  fastness,  of  Cassibelan  was  then  taken,* 
with  a  number  of  cattle,  the  wealth  of  this  barbarous  citj. 
After  these  misfortunes,  the  Britains  were  bo  longer  in  a 
condition  to  act  witii  eSect.  Their  ill  success  in  the 
field  soon  dissolved  the  ill  cemented  union  of  their  coun- 
cils. They  split  into  factions,  and  some  of  them  chose 
the  common  enemy  for  their  protector.  Insomuch  that, 
after  some  feeble  and  desultory  effi)rt8,  most  of  the  tribes 
to  the  southward  of  the  Thames  submitted' themselves  to 
tbe  conqueror.  Cassibelan,  worsted  in  so  many  encoun- 
ters, and  deserted  by  his  allies,  was  driven  at  length  to 
sue  for  peace.  A  tribute  was  imposed.  And,  as  the 
summer  began  to  wear  away,  Ciesar,  having  finished  the 
war  to  his  satisfaction,  embarked  for  OauK 

The  whole  of  Cassar's  conduct  in  these  two  campaigns 
sufficiently  demonstrates,,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
making  an  absolute  cenquest  of  any  part  of  Britain.  Is 
it  to  be  believed,  that,  if  he  had  formed  such  a  design,  he 
would  have  left  Briiaiit  without  an  army,  without  a  le- 
gion, witliout  a  single  coiiort  to  secure  his  conquest ;  and 
that  he  should  sit  dbwir  contented  with  an  empty  glory, 
and  the  tribute  of  an  indigent  people,  without  any  proper 
means  of  securing  a  continuance  of  that  small  acquisi- 
tion? This  is  not  credible.  But  his  conduct  here,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  discovers  his  purpose  in  both  expe- 
ditions ;  for  by  them  he  confirmed  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Gaul ;  he  gained  time  to  mature  his  designs,  and  he 
aflbrded  his  party  in  Bx>me  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
his  interest,  and  exaggerating  his  exploits,  which  they 
did  in  such  a  manner,  as-  to  dh*aw  from  the  senate  a  de- 
cree, for  a  very  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  fais  ser- 
vices, in  a  supplication  or  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days* 
This  attempt,  not  being  pursued^  stands  sin^e,  and  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  subsequent  events. 

Therefore  I  shall,  in  this  place,  where  the  narrative' 
will  be*  the*  least  broken,  insert  from  the  beat  authorities 
which  are  left,,  and  the  best  conjectures  which,  in  so  ob- 
scure a  matter,.  I  anvable  to-forra^  some  account  of  the- 
first  peopling  of  this  island ;  the  mauners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  their  art  of  war ;  their  religious  and  civil  dbci- 
pline.  These  are  matters  not  only  worthy  of  attention, 
as  containing  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity ;  but 
as  not  wholly  unnecessary  towards  comprehendin«;.  thn 
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peat  change  made  in  all  these  points,  when  the  Roman  chap 
c^CMfnest  came  afterirards  to  be  completed. 


CHAP.  II. 

80mt  Account  of  the  Ancient  Inlutbitants  of  Brilaitu 

That  Britain  was  first  peopled  fror  Gaul,  we  are  w^ 
"sured  by  the  best  proofs ;  proximity  of  ^^uation,  and  re- 
semblance  in  language  and  manners.  Oi  ii.  ^*"^  *"* 
which  this  event  happened,  we  must  be  contented  to  re- 
main in  ignorance,  for  we  have  no  monuments.  But  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  settlement, 
since  the  Carthaginians  found  this  islsCnd  inhabited,  when 
they  traded  hither  for  tin ;  as  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
tracks  they  followed  in  this  commerce,  are  said  to  have 
done  long  befijre  them.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  coim*> 
der  the  snort  interval  between  the  universal  deluge  and 
that  period,  and  compare  it  with  the  first  settlement  of 
men  at  such  a  distance  from  this  corner  of  the  world,  it 
may  seem  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  claim  to  antiquity 
with  the  only  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  ori^a 
and  progress  of  mankind ;  especially,  as  in  those  early 
ages  the  whole  face  of  nature  was  extremely  rude  and 
uncultivated  ;  when  the  links  of  commerce,  even  in  the 
countries  first  settled*  were  few  and  weak ;  navigation 
imperfect ;  geography  unknown ;  and  tlie  hardships  of 
travelling  excessive.  Bui  the  spirit  of  migration,  of 
which  we  have  now  only  some  faint  ideas,  was  then  strong 
and  universal ;  and  it  fully  compensated  all  these  disad< 
vantages.  Many  writers,  indeed,  imagine  that  these  mi- 
grations, so  common  in  the  primitive  times,  were  caused 
by  the  prodigious  increase  of  people  beyond  what  their 
several  territories  could  maintain.  But  this  opinion,  far 
from  beingsupported,  is  rather  contradicted  by  the  gene- 
ral ap{)earance  of  tilings  in  that  early  time,  when  in  every 
country  vast  tracts  of  land  were  suffered  to  lie  almost 
useless  in  morasses  and  forests.  Nor  js  it,  indeed,  more 
countenanced  by  the  ancient  modes  of  life,  no  way  fa- 
vourable to  population.  I*apprehend  that  these  first  set- 
tied  countries,  so  far  from  being  overstocked  with  iidia* 
bitania,  were  rather  thinly  peopled ;  and  that  the  same 
cau9ei,  wkich  occasioned  that  thUuiess,  /^ccaabned  also 
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BOOK  those  frequent  imgratioiiB,  which  make  so  large  a  part  of 
^Ji^  Die  first  history  of  almoBt  all  natioiis.  For,  in  these  ages, 
men  subsisted  chiefly  by  pasturage  or  bunting.  These 
are  occupations  which  spread  the  people,  without  multi- 
plying them  in  proportion ;  they  teach  them  an  extensive 
Knowledge  of  the  country ;  they  carry  them  frequently, 
and  far  from  their  homes,  and  weaken  those  ties  which 
might  attach  them  to  any  particular  habitation. 

It  was  in  a  great  degree,  from  this  manner  of  life,  that 
Aankind  became  scattered  in  the  earliest  times  over  the 
whole  globe*  But  their  peaceful  occupations  did  not 
contribute  so  much  to  that  end,  as  their  wars;  which 
were  not  the  less  frequent  and  violent,  because  the  peo» 
pie  were  few,  and  the  interests  for  which  they  contended 
of  but  small  importance.  Ancieqt  history  has  furnished 
us  with  many  instances  of  whole  nations,  expelled  by  in* 
vasion,  falling  in  upon  others,  which  thev  have  entirely 
overwhelmed ;  more  irresistible  in  their  defeat  and  ruin, 
than  in  their  fiillest  prosperity.  The  rights  of  war  were 
then  exercised  with  great  inhumanity.  A  cruel  death,  or 
m  servitude  scarcely  less  cruel,  was  the  certain  &te  of  all 
conquered  people ;  the  terror  of  wl^ch  hurried  men  from 
habitations,  to  which  they  were  but  little  attached,  to 
teek  security  and  repose  under  any  climate,  that,  Ih>w* 
erer  in  oth^r  respects  undesirable,  might  aSbrd  them 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  Thus  the  bleak 
and  barren  regions  of  the  north,  not  being  peopled  by 
choice,  were  peopled  as  early,  in  all  probability,  as  many 
of  the  milder  and  more  inviting  climates  of  tli^  southern 
world  ;  and  thus,  by  a  wonderful  disposition  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  a  life  of  hunting,  which  does  dot  ccmtri- 
bute  to  increase,  and  war,  which  is  the  great  instrunieiit 
in  the  destruction  of  men,  were  the  two  principal  causes 
of  their  being  spread  so  early  and  so  universally  over  the 
whole  earth.  From  what  is  very  commonly  known  of 
the  state  of  North  America,  it  need  not  be  said  how  often 
and  to  what  distance  several  of  the  nations  on  that  conti* 
nent  are  used  to  migrate ;  who,  though  thinly  scattered, 
<H:cupy  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Nor  are  the 
c&nse3  of  it  le3S  obvious ;  their  hunting  life,  and  their  in* 
hunian  wars. 

9uch  migrations,  sometimes  by  choice,  more  frtquently 
from  necessity,  were  common  in  the  aneioDt  world* 
Frequent  necessities  mt^oduced  a  fashion,  i^hich  subsisto 
^  9fter  the  original  came^f    For  bow  could  it  bqppeili 
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but  from  Bome  uoiversally  established  public  prejudice^  chap. 
which  always  overrules  aud  stiQes  the  private  seuse  of 
men,  that  a  whole  nation  should  deliberately  think  it  a 
wise  measure  to  quit  their  country  in  a  body,  that  they 
might  obtain  in  a  fore'^n  land  a  settlement,  which  must 
wholly  depend. upon  the  chance  of  war  ?.  Yet  this  reso- 
lution was  taken  and  actually  pursued  by  the  entire  na* 
tion  of  the  Helvetii,  as  it  is  minutely  related  by  Caesar* 
The  method  of  reasoning,  which  led  them  to  it,  must  ap 
pear  to  us  at  this  day  utterly  inconceivable ;  they  were 
far  from  being  compelled  to  this  extraordinary  migration 
by  any  want  of  subsistence  at  home ;  for  it  appears,- that 
they  raised  without  difficulty  as  much  corn  in  one  year» 
as  supported  them  for  two :  thejr  could  not  complain  of 
the  barrenness  of  such  a  soil. 

Thb  spirit  of  migration,  which  grew  out  of  the  an- 
cient manners  and  necessities,  and  sometimes  operated 
like  a  blind  instinct,  such  as  actuates  birds  of  passage,  is 
very  sufficient  to  account  (or  the  early  habitation  of  the 
refo^test  parts  of  the  earth  ^  and  in  some  sort  also  justi- 
fies that  claim,  which  has  been  so  fondly  made  by  almost 
all  nations  to  great  antiquity. 

Oaul,  from  whence  Britain  was  originally  peopled,  con* 
sisted  of  three  nations ;  the  Beigs  towards  tne  north  ; 
the  Celtae  in  the  middle  countries ;  and  the  Aquitani  to 
the  south.  Britain  appears  to  have  received  its  people 
only  from  tlie  two  former.  From  the  Celtae  were  ae- 
rived  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  the  Britains,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  were  called  Brigantes.  The  Bel- 
gae,  who  did  not  even  settle  in  Gaul  until  after  Britain 
had  been  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  former,  forcibly 
drove  the  Brig^tes  into  the  inland  countries,  and  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  part  of  the  coast,  especially  to  the 
south  and  west*  These  latter,  as  they  entered  the  island 
in  a  more  improved  age,  brought  with  them  the  know- 
ledge  and  practice  of  agriculture ;  which  however  only 
prevailed  m  their  own  countries ;  the  Brigisntes  still  con- 
tinued  their  ancient  way  of  life,  by  pasturage  and  hnnt- 
iiig.  In  this  respect  alone  they  differed-;  so  that  what 
we  shall  say  in  treating  of  their  manners  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both.  And  though  the  Britains  were  further 
divided  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of  lesser  tribes 
and  nations,  yet  all  being  the  branches  of  these  two 
•tocksi  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  consider  them  more 
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BrilaiQ  was,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  what  it  is  at 
this  day  in  cliinate  and  natural  advantages ;  temperate, 
and  reasonably  fertile.  But  destitute  of  all  those  im- 
provements, which  in  a  succession  of  ages  it  has  receiv- 
ed from  ingenuity,  from  commerce,  from  riches  and  lux- 
uryt  it  then  wore  a  very  rough  and  savage  appearance. 
The  country,  forest^  or  marsh ;  the  habitations,  cotta- 
ges ;  the  cities,  hiding  places  in  woods  ;  the  people  na- 
ked, or  only  covered  with  skins ;  their  sole  employment, 
pasturage  and  huntmg.  They  painted  their  bodies  for 
ornament  or  terror,  by  a  custom  general  amongst  all  sa- 
vage nations ;  who  beii^  passionately  fond  of  sliow  and 
-finery,  and  having  no  object  but  their  naked  bodies,  on 
which  to  exercise  this  disposition,  have  in  all  times 
painted  or  cut  their  skins,  accordbg  to  their  ideas  of 
ornament.  They  shaved  the  beard  on  the  chin;  that 
on  tiie  upper  lip  was  suffered  to  remain,  and  grow  to  an 
extraordinary  length,  to  favour  the  martial  appearance, 
in  which  they  placed  their  glory.  They  were  in  their 
natural  temper  not  unlike  the  Gauls ;  impatient,  fiery, 
inconstant,  ostentatious,  boastful,  fond  of  novelty ;  and, 
like  all  barbarians,  fierce,  treacherous  and  cruel.  Their 
arms  were  short  javelins,  small  ahields  of  a  sli^t  tex- 
ture, and  great  cutting  swords  with  a  blunt  point,  afler 
the  Gaulish  fashion. 

Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  in  chariots,  not  unartfolly 
contrived,  nor  unskilfully  managed.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing  it  something  extraordinary,  and  not  eaaily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  Britains  should  have  been  so  expert 
in  the  fabiic  of  those  chariots,  wlien  they  seem  utterly 
ignorant  in  all  other  mechanic  arts :  bat  tliiia  it  is  deli- 
vered to  m,  Tliey  had  also  horse,  though  of  no  great 
jreputatbo,  in  their  armies.  Their  foot  was  withost  hea- 
vy armour ;  it  was  no  firm  body  ;  nor  instructed  to  pre- 
serve tlieir  ranks,  to  make  their  evolutions,  or  to  obey 
their  commanders:  but  in  tolerating  hardships;  in  dex- 
terity of  forming  ambuscades  (the  art  military  of  sava- 
ges) they  are  said  to  have  excelled.  A  nalurai  ferocity, 
and  ao  impetuous  onset,  stood  them  in  the  place  of  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  very  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with 
so  little  iiilbrmation,  to  discern  clearly  what  aort  of  ci- 
vil government  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Britabs. 
In  all  very  uncullivated  countries,  as  society  is  not  close 
nor  intricate,  nor  property  very  valuable^  liberty  sab- 


snts  with  few  restniDts.  The  natural  equality  of  man-  cuiir* 
Idod  q^pean,  and  is  asserted :  and  therefore  there  are  ^ 
but  okicnre  lines  of  anj  form  of  government.  In  eyerj 
society  of  this  sort,  the  natural  connexions  are  the  same 
as  in  others,  though  the  political  ties  are  weak.  Amoi^ 
such  barlNirians,  therefore,  though  there  is  little  authority 
in  the  magbtrate,  there  is  often  great  power  lodged,  or 
rather  left  in  the  lather :  for  as  among  the  Gaub,  so 
among  the  Britains,  he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  his  own  family,  orer  his  children  and  his  servants. 

But  among  freemen  and  heads  of  families,  causes  rf 
all  sorts  seem  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Druids :  they 
summoned  and  dissolved  all  the  public  assemblies;  theV 
alone  had  the  power  of  capital  punishments ;  and,  indeed^ 
seem  to  have  had  the  sole  execution  and  interpretatioft 
of  whatever  laws  subsisted  among  this  people.  In  this 
respect  the  Celtic  nations  did  net  greatly  differ  from 
others,  except  that  we  view  them  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
society.  Justice  was  in  all  countries  originally  adminis* 
tered  by  the  priesthood ;  nor  indeed  could  laws  in  their 
first  feeble  state  have  either  authority  or  sanctbn,  so  a» 
to  compel  men  to  relinquish  their  natural  independence, 
had  they  not  appeared  to  come  down  to  them  enforced 
by  beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The  first  opeih 
ings  of  civility  have  been  every  where  made  by  religion: 
amongst  the  Romans,  the  custody  and  interpretation  of 
the  hws  continued  solely  io  the  ccrilege  of  the  pontiflb 
for  above  a  century. 'if' 

The  time  in  which  the  Druid  priesthood  was  insti- 
luted  is  unknown.  It  probably  rose,  like  other  institn* 
lions  of  that  kind,  from  low  and  obscure  beginnings ;  and 
acquired  from  time,  and  the  labours  of  able  meUf  a  form, 
by  which  it  extended  itself  so  far,  and  attained  at  length 
so  mighty  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  fierce  and 
otherwise  ungovernable  people.  Of  the  place  where  it 
arose,  there  is  somewhat  less  doubt :  C«sar  mentions  it 
as  the  common  opinion,  that  this  institution  began  in  Bri-^ 
tain ;  tliat  there  it  always  renudned  in  tlie  h^hestper- 
fection,  and  that  from  thenee  it  diffused  kself  into  Craal. 
I  own  I  find  it  not  easy  to  assign  any  tolerable  csflie, 
why  an  order  of  so  much  authority,  and  a  discipline  so- 
exact,  should  have  passed  from  the  more  barbarous  oeo^ 
pie  to  the  more  civiliMd ;  from  the  younger  to  the  olaer : 

•  PifMt,  lUk  I.  tit  U.  De  or*«ilM0l  pr«eiim  jnli,  2 
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W90X  firom  the  colonj  to  the  mother  country :  but  it  is  not  i^oro- 
^J!^  ^rful,  that  the  earlj  extinction  of  this  order,  and  that 
general  contempt  ip  which  the  Romans  held  all  tft  bar- 
barous nations,  ahcNild  hare  left  these  matters  obscure 
and  full  of  difficulty. 

The  Druids  were  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people ;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  the 
inferior  and  burthensome  offices  of  society,  that  they 
mq^t  be  at  leisure  to  attend  the  important  duties  of 
their  own  charge.  They  were  chosen  out  of  the  best 
fionilies,  and  from  the  young  men  of  the  most  promising 
talents ;  a  regulation  which  placed  and  presenred  them 
in  a  respectable  light  with  the  world.  None  were  ad- 
mitted mto  this  order,  but  after  a  long  and  laborious  no- 
viciate, which  made  the  character  venerable  in  their  own 
ayes,  by  the  time  and  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  They 
were  much  devoted  to  solitude,  and  thereby  acquired 
that  abstracted  and  thoughtful  air,  which  is  so  imposing 
upon  the  vulgar.  And  when  they  appeared  in  public,  it 
was  seldom,  and  only  on  some  great  occasion ;  in  the 
■acrifices  of  the  gods ;  or  on  the  seat  of  judgment 
They  prescribed  medicine ;  they  formed  the  youth  { 
they  ^d  the  last  honours  to  the  dead ;  they  foretold 
events;  they  exercised  themselves  in  magic.  They 
were,  at  once,  the  priests^  law-givers,  and  physicitflii  of 
their  nation ;  and  consequently  concentered  in  themselves 
all  that  respect,  that  men  have  diffusively  for  those  who 
heal  their  diseases,  protect  their  property,  or  reconcile 
them  to  the  divinity.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  stability  and  power  of  this  order,  was  the  extent  of 
its  foundation,  and  the  regularity  and  proportion  of  its 
structure.  It  took  in  both  sexes ;  and  the  female  Dru- 
ids were  in  no  less  esteem  for  their  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tity than  the  males.  It  was  divided  into  several  subor- 
dinate ranks  and  classes  ;  and  they  all  depended  upon  a 
chief  or  Arch-Druid,  who  was  elected  to  hisplace  with 
great  authority  and  pre-eminence  for  life.  They  were 
further  armed  with  a  power  of  interdicting  from  their 
sacrifices,  or  excommunicating  any  obnoxkHis  persons. 
Thk  interdiction,  so  similar  to  that  used  by  the  ancient 
Athenians,  and  to  that  since  practised  among  christians, 
was  followed  by  an  exclusion  from  all  the  benefits  of  ci^ 
vil  community  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  the  most  dread- 
ed of  all  punishments.  This  ample  authority  was  in  ge- 
neral usefully  exerted  |  by  the  isterposition  of  the  Drm 
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ids  difierences  were  composed,  and  wars  ended ;  and  chap. 
the  minds  of  the  6erce  northern  people»  being  reconcil-  ^ 
ed  to  each  other  under  the  inSuence  of  religion,  united 
with  signal  effect  a^inst  their  xomnion  enemies* 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids,  whom  the^  called 
Bards,  who  delivered  in  aongs  (their  only  history)  the 
exploits  of  their  heroea^  ^nd  who  composed  those  verges 
which  contained  the  secret!  of  druidical  discipline ;  their 
principles  of  natural  philofM)phy  and  moral ;  tlieir  astro- 
nomy ;  and  the  mystical  rites  of  their  religion.  These 
verses,  In  all  probability,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
golden  verees  of  Py tliagoras ;  to  those  of  Phocyllidei, 
Orpheus,  and  other  remnants  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
poets.  The  Druids,  even  in  Gaul,  where  they  were  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  in  older  to  pre- 
serve their  knowledge  in  greater  respect,  committed  none 
of  their  precepts  to  writing.  The  proficiency  of  their 
pupils  was  estimated  principally  by  the  number  of  tech** 
nical  verses,  which  tney  retained  in  their  memory:  a 
circumstance,  that  shows  tjiis  discipline  rather  calculated 
to  preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  plain  maxims  of  tradi^ 
tbnary  science,  than  to  improve  and  extend  it.  And 
this  is  not  the  sole  circumstance,  which  leads  oa  to  be^ 
lieve,  that  among  them  learning  had  advanced  no  further 
than  its  infancy* 

The  scholars  of  the  Druids,  like  those  of  Pythagoras^ 
were  carefully  enjoined  a  long  and  religious  silence :  fiw 
if  barbarians  come  to  acquire  any  knowledge^  it  is  rather 
by  instruction,  than  examination ;  they  must  therefore  be 
suent.  Pythagoras,  in  the  rude  times  of  Greece,  required 
silence  in  his  disciples  ;  but  Socrates,  in  the  meridian  of 
the  Athenian  refinement,  spoke  less  than  his  scholars.; 
every  thing  was  disputed  in  the  academy. 

The  Druids  are  said  to  be  very  expert  in  astronomy, 
in  geography)  and  in  all  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge. 
And  authors  speak,  in  a  very  exaggerated  strain,  of  thnr 
excellence  in  these,  and  in  many  other  sciences.  Some 
elemental  knowledge  I  suppose  they  had ;  but  I  can  scarce* 
ly  be  persuaded)  that  their  learning  was  either  deep  or 
extensive.  In  aU  countries  where  druidism  was  professed^ 
the  youth  was  generally  instructed  by  that  order;  and 
yet  was  there  little  either  in  the  manneyra  of  the  people^ 
in  their  way  of  life»  or  their  Works  of  art,  that  demon" 
strates  profound  science,  or  particularly  mathematical 
skill,    firitain,  wbere  their  disoipline  was  in  its  highest 
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Bc»K  perfection,  and  which  wa8  therefore  resorted  to  by  the 
^  people  of  Gaul,  as  an  oracle  in  druidical  questions,  was 
more  barbarous  in  all  other  respects  than  Oaul  itself,  or 
than  any  other  country  then  known  in  Europe.  Those 
piles  of  rude  magnificence,  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  are 
in  ygin  produced  in  proof  of  their  mathematical  abilities. 
These  vast  structures  have  nothing  wliich  can  be  ad- 
mired, but  the  greatness  of  the  work ;  and  they  are  not 
the  only  instances  of  the  great  things,  which  the  mere 
labour  of  many  hands  united,  and  persevering  in  their 
purpose,  may  accomplish  with  very  little  help  from  me- 
chanics. This  may  be  evinced  by  the  immense  build- 
ings, and  the  low  state  of  the  sciences  among  the  original 
Peruvians. 

The  Druids  were  eminent  above  all  the  philosophic 
lawgivers  of  antiquity,  for  their  care  in  impressing  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  on  the  minds  of  their 
people,  as  an  operative  and  leading  principle.  This  doc- 
trine was  inculcated  on  the  scheme  of  transmigration, 
which  some  imagine  them  to  have  derived  from  Pythago- 
ras. But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
particular  teacher  for  an  opinion,  which  owes  its  birth  to 
the  weak  struggles  of  unenlightened  reason,  and  to  mis- 
takes natural  to  the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  the  soul's 
immortality  is  indeed  ancient,  universal,  and,  in  a  manner, 
inherent  in  our  nature :  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a  rude  peo- 
ple to  conceive  any  ether  mode  of  existence,  than  one 
similar  to  what  they  had  experienced  in  life ;  nor  uny 
other  world,  as  the  scene  of  such  an  existence,  but  thi» 
we  inhabit,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  the  mind  extenda 
itself  with  great  difficulty.  Admiration,  indeed,  waa 
able  t^ exalt  to  heaven  a  few  selected  heroes:  it  did  not 
seem  absurd,  that  these,  who  in  their  mortal  state  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  superior  and  over-ruling  spi- 
rits, should  after  death  ascend  to  that  sphere,  which  in- 
fluences and  governs  every  thing  below ;  or  that  the  pro- 
per abode  of  beings,  at  once  so  illustrious  and  permanent, 
should  be  in  that  part  of  nature,  in  which  they  had  ai- 
;  vw/iij^ys  observed  the  greatest  splendour  and  the  least  mu- 
x-V?^tion.  But  on  ordinary  occasions  it  was  natural  some 
should  imagine,  that  the  dead  retired  into  a  remote  coun- 
tiy,  sfepai^ted  from  the  living  by  seas  or  mountains.  It 
was  imifral  that  some  should  follow  their  imagination  with 
a  simplicity  still  purer,  and  pursue  the  souls  of  men  no 
fiirther  than  the  sepuichretr  in  which  their  bodias  had 
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been  deposited  ;*  whilst  others  of  deeper  penetration,  ^^f ' 
observing  that  bodies,  worn  out  by  age,  or  destrojed  by 
accident,  still  afforded  the  materials  for  generating  new 
ones,  concluded  likewise,  that  a  soul  being  dislodged  did 
not  wholly  perish,  but  was  destined,  by  a  similar  revolu« 
tion  in  nature,  to  act  again,  and  to  animate  some  other 
body.  This  last  principle  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  ;  but  we  must  not  presume  of  course,  that 
where  it  prevailed  it  necessarily  excluded  the  other 
opinions ;  for  it  is  not  remote  from  the  usual  procedure 
of  the  human  mind,  blending,  in  obscure  matters,  im^- 
nation  and  reasoning  together,  to  unite  ideas  the  most  in- 
consistent. When  Homer  represents  the  ghosts  d(  hit 
heroes  appearing  at  the  sacrifices  of  Ulysses,  he  sup|XMiet 
them  endued  with  life,  sensation,  and  a  capacity  of 
moving,  but  he  has  joined  to  these  powers  of  living  ex- 
istence, uncemeliness,  want  of  strength,  want  of  distinc-* 
tion,  the  characteristics  of  a  dead  carcass*  This  is  what 
the  mind  is  apt  to  do;  it  is  very  apt  to  confound  the 
ideas  of  the  surviving  soul  and  the  dead  body.  The  vul- 
gar have  always,  and  still  do  confound  these  very  irrecon- 
cilable ideas*  They  lay  the  scene  of  apparitions  in 
church-yards ;  they  habit  the  ghost  in  a  shroud ;  and  it 
appears  in  all  the  ghastly  paleness  of  a  corpse.  A  con- 
tradiction of  this  kind  has  given.rise  to  a,doubt,  whether 
the  Druids  did  in  reality  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration. There  is  positive  testimony  that  tiiey  did  hold 
it.  There  is  also  testimony  as  positive,  that  they  buried 
or  burned  with  the  dead,  utensils,  arms,  slaves,  and  what- 
ever might  be  judged  useful  to  them,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  removed  into  a  separate  state.  They  might  have 
held  both  these  opinions ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised to  find  error  inconsistent. 

The  objects  of  the  druid  worship  were  many.  In  this 
respect  they  did  not  differ  from  other  heathens ;  but  it 
must  be  owned,  that  in  general,  their  ideas  of  divine 
matters  were  more  exalted  than  tliose  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  that  they  did  not  fall  into  an  idolatry  so 
coarse  and  vulgar.  Tiiat  their  gods  should  be  represent- 
ed under  a  human  form,  they  ti^ught  derogatory  to  be- 
ings uncreated  and  imperishable.  To  confine,  what  can 
endure  no  limits,  within  walls  and  roofs,  they  judged  ab- 
surd and  impious.     In  these  particulars,  there  was  some* 

•  Cie.  Tufc.  auett  lib.  1. 
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BOOK  thing  refined,  and  suitable  enough  to  a  just  idea  of  the 
divinity.  But  the  rest  was  not  equal.  Some  notions 
they  liad,  like  the  greatest  part  of  mankiodf  of  a  being 
eternal  and  infinite ;  but  they  also,  like  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  paid  their  worship  to  inferior  objects,  from 
the  nature  of  ignorance  and  superstition  always  tending 
downwards. 

The  first  and  chief  objects  of  their  worship  were  the 
elements ;  and  of  the  elements,  fire ;  as  the  most  pure, 
active,  penetrating,  and  what  gives  life  and  energy  to  all 
the  rest.  Among  fires,  the  preference  was  given  to  the 
son,  as  the  most  glorious  visible  being,  and  the  fountain 
of  air  life,  ^ext  they  venerated  the  moon,  and  the  pla- 
nets. After  fire,  water  was  held  in  reverence.  This, 
when  pure,  and  ritually  prepared,  was  supposed  to  wash 
away  all  sins,  and  to  qualify  the  priest  to  approach  the 
altar  of  the  gods  with  more  acceptable  prayers ;  washing 
with  water,  being  a  type  natural  enough  of  inward 
cleansing  and  purity  of  mind.  They  also  worshipped 
fountains,  and  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Oaks  were  regarded  by  this  sect  with  a  particular 
veneration,  as  by  their  greatness,  their  shade,  their  sta- 
bility, and  duration,  not  ill  representing  the  perfections 
of  the  deity.  From  the  great  reverence  in  which  they 
held  this  tree,  it  is  thought  their  name  of  druids  is  de- 
rived, the  word  deru,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying 
an  oak.  But  their  reverence  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
this  tree.  All  forests  were  held  sacred ;  and  many  par- 
ticular plants  were  respected,  as  endued  with  a  particu- 
lar holiness.  No  plant  was  more  revered  than  the  mis- 
letoe ;  especially  if  it  grew  on  the  oak ;  not  only  because 
it  is  rarely  found  upon  that  tree,  but  because  the  oak 
was  among  the  druids  peculiarly  sacred.  Towards  the 
end  of  tiie  year,  they  searched  for  this  plant,  and  when 
it  was  found,  great  rejoicing  ensued ;  it  was  approached 
with  reverence;  it  was  cut  with  a  golden  hook;  it  was 
not  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  received  with  great 
care  and  solemnity  upon  a  white  garment. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  profession  of 
f^ysic  was  annexed  to  the  priesthood.  Men  imagined, 
that  all  their  diseases  were  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
displeasure  of  the  deity,  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  remedy  would  most  probably  proceed  from  those 
who  were  particularly  employed  in  his  service.  What- 
ever, for  the  same  reason,  was  found  of  efficacy  to  avert 
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or  cure  distempers,  was  considered  as  partaking  some-  crap. 
what  of  the  divinity.  Medicine  was  always  joined  with 
magic ;  no  remedy  was  administered  without  mysterious 
ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of  plants  and  herbs, 
both  in  medicinal  and  magical  practices,  was  early  and 
general.  The  misletoe,  pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck 
powerfully  on  the  imaginations  of  a  superstitions  people. 
Its  virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It  has  been^' 
fully  proved  against  the  opinion  of  Celsus,  that  internal 
remedies  were  of  very  early  use.*     Yet,  if  it  had  not,  the 

Eractice  of  the  present  savage  nations  supports  the  pro* 
ability  of  that  opinion.  By  some  modern  authors  the 
misletoe  is  said  to  be  of  signal  service  in  the  cure  of  cer- 
tain convulsive  distempers,  which,  by  their  suddenness, 
their  violence,  and  their  unaccountable  symptoms,  have 
been  ever  considered  as  supernatural.  The  epilepsy 
was  by  the  Romans  for  that  reason  called  morbus  sacer  ; 
and  all  other  nations  have  regarded  it  in  the  same  light. 
The  Druids  also  looked  upon  vervain,  and  some  other 
plants,  as  holy,  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Druid  worship  were  chiefly 
serpents  in  the  animal  world ;  and  rude  heaps  of  stone, 
or  great  pillars  without  polish  or  sculpture,  in  the  inani* 
mate.  The  serpent  by  his  dangerous  qualities  is  not  ill 
adapted  to  inspire  terror ;  by  his  annual  renewals  to  raise 
admiration ;  by  his  make,  easily  susceptible  of  many 
figures,  to  serve  for  a  variety  of  symbols,  and,  by  all,  to 
be  an  object  of  religious  observance :  accordingly,  no  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  has  been  more  universaKf  And  this  is 
so  natural,  that  serpent  veneration  seems  to  be  rising 
again  even  in  the  bosom  of  mahometanism.^ 

The  great  stones  it  has  been  supposed  were  originally 
monuments  of  illustrious  men,  or  the  memorials  of  const* 
derable  actions ;  or  they  were  land-marks  for  deciding 
the  bounds  of  fixed  property.  In  time,  the  memory  of 
the  persons  or  facts,  which  these  stones  were  erected  to 
perpetuate,  wore  away  ;  but  the  reverence  which  custom, 
and  probably  certain  periodical  ceremonies  had  preserved 
for  those  places,  was  not  so  soon  obliterated.  The  monu- 
ments themselves  then  came  to  b«  venerated  ;  and  not 

*  See  Uiis  poiot  ia  Uie  divine  legation  of  Mowf. 

f  Tlt^t  o-ctyTi  ro/ui^ofcfv«r  «r«^  vfAtf  3-f«r  eptc  tf'VfcCoxof  f^vy*  ^  fcuo'T** 
§iov  AfAy^AptJAi.    Ju«tia  Martjr  in  Stilliagfleet's  Origines  sacxw. 
X  Pioratn^i  tr^veli- 
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the  less,  because  the  reason  for  veneratiog  them  was  no 
longer  known.  The  land-mark  was  in  those  times  held 
sacred  on  account  of  its  great  uses,  and  easily  passed  into 
an  object  of  worship.  Hence  the  god  Terminus  amongst 
the  Romans.  This  religious  observance  towards  rude 
stones  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  all  cus- 
toms. Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all,  and 
especially  in  these  northern  nations ;  and  to  this  day,  in 
Lapland,  where  heathenism  is  not  yet  entirely  extirpated, 
their  chief  divinitj',  which  they  call  '^Stor  Jwnknrty  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rude  stone. 

Some  writers  among  the  moderns,  because  the  Druids 
ordinarily  made  no  use  of  images  in  their  worship,  have 
given  into  an  opinion,  that  their  religion  was  founded  on 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  no  just  conse- 
quence. The  spirituahty  of  the  idea,  admitting  their 
idea  to  have  been  spiritual,  does  not  infer  the  unity  of 
the  object.  AH  the  ancient  authors,  who  speak  of  this 
order,  agree,  that  beside  those  great  and  more  distin- 
guishing objects  of  their  worship  already  mentioned,  they 
had  gods  answerable  to  those  adored  by  the  Romans. 
And  we  know  that  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the 
Roman  empire,  had  in  fact  a  great  plurality  of  gods, 
whose  attributes,  though  not  their  names,  bore  a  close 
analogy  to  the  idols  of  the  southern  world. 

The  Druids  performed  the  highest  act  of  religion  by 
ffftcrifice,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations. 
They  not  only  offered  up  beasts,  but  even  human  vic- 
tims; a  barbarity  almost  universal  in  the  heathen  world; 
but  exercised  more  uniformly,  and  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelly  amongst  those  nations,  where  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids  prevailed.  They  held  that  the  life 
of  a  man  was  the  only  atonement  for  the  life  of  a  man. 
They  frequently  inclosed  a  number  of  wretches,  some 
captives,  some  criminals,  and,  when  these  were  wanting, 
even  innocent  victims,  in  a  gigantic  statue  of  wicker 
Work,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and  invoked  their  deities 
amidst  tlie  horrid  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  sufierers,  and 
the  shouts  of  those  who  assisted  at  this  tremendous  rite. 

There  were  none  among  the  ancients  more  eminent 
for  all  the  arts  of  divination  than  the  Druids.  Many  of 
the  superstitious  practices  in  use  to  this  day  among  the 
country  people,  for  discovering  their  future  fortune^ 

*  Sche0er*s  Lapland,  p.  92.  the  trandstisii'. 
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8eem  to  be  remains  of  druidism.  Futurity  is  the  great  cBuur. 
concern  of  mankind.  Whilst  the  wise  and  learned  look  . 
back  upon  experience  and  history,  and  reason  from  things 
past  about  events  to  come,  it  is  natural  for  the  rude  and 
ignorant,  who  have  the  same  desires  without  the  same 
reasonable  means  of  satisfaction,  to  inquire  into  the  se- 
crets of  futurity,  and  to  govern  their  conduct  by  omens, 
dreams  and  prodigies.  The  Druids,  as  well  as  the 
Etruscan  and  Roman  priesthood;  attended  with  diligence 
the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chickens,  and  the  en- 
trails of  their  animal  sacrifices.  It  was  obvious  that  no 
contemptible  prognostics  of  the  weather  were  to  be  taken 
from  certain  motions  and  appearances  in  birds  and 
beasts."^  A  people,  who  lived  mostly  in  the  open  air, 
must  have  been  well  skilled  in  these  observations.  And 
as  changes  in  the  weather  influenced  much  the  fortune 
of  their  huntings  or  their  harvests,  which  were  all  their 
fortunes,  it  was  easy  to  apply  the  same  prognostics  to 
every  event,  by  a  transition  very  natural  and  common  ; 
and  thus  probably  arose  the  science  of  auspices,  which 
formerly  guided  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  the 
motions  of  armies,  though  now  they  only  serve  and 
scarcely  serve  to  amuse  the  vulgar. 

The  Druid  temple  is  represented  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  consecrated  wood.  The  ancients  speak  of 
BO  otlier.  But  monuments  remain,  which  show  that  the 
Druids  were  not  in  this  respect  wholly  confined  to  groves. 
They  had  also  a  species  of  building,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility was  destined  to  religk>us  use.  This  sort  of  struc- 
ture was  indeed  without  walls  or  roof.  It  was  a  colonade 
generally  circular,  of  huge  rude  stones,  sometinies  single, 
sometimes  double  ;  sometimes  with,  often  without  an 
architrave.  These  open  temples  were  not  in  all  respects 
peculiar  to  the  northern  nations.  Those  of  the  Greeks, 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  coslestial  Gods,  ought  in 
strictness  to  have  had  no  roof,  and  were  thence  called 
Hf/p(Eihra.f  • 

Many  of  these  monuments  remain  in  the  British  isl- 
ands, curious  for  their  antiquity,  or  astonishing  for  the 
greatness  of  the  work  ;  enormous  masses  of  rock,  so 
poised  as  to  be  set  in  motion  with  the  slightest  touchy 

*  Cic.  de  Divinatioae,  1.  1. 

f  Decor  perficitiir  statione,  cum  Jori,  fulguri,  et  c<felo  «t  soli  et  luns  «di- 
flcia  sub  divo,  liyp«Uiraqiic  constituuntur.  Honim  eoim  et  species  et  eftc- 
tui  in  aperto  miindo  atqne  lucenti  pnueotei  vicious.  Vitrav.  4e  ArchiOKt, 
p.  6.  de  Laet  Antvr«rp. 
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•oo<  yet  DOt  to  be  pushed  from  their  place  by  a  very  great 
power  ;  vast  altars  peculiar  and  mystical  in  their  struc* 
ture,  thrones,  basons,  heaps^  or  kearns ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  works,  displaying  a  wild  industry,  and  a  strange 
mixture  of  ingenuity  and  rudeness.  But  they  are  all 
worthy  of  attention ;  not  only  as  such  monuments  often 
dear  up  the  darkness,  and  supply  the  defects  of  history ; 
but  as  they  lay  open  a  noble  field  of  speculation  for  those 
who  study  the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the 
manners,  opinions,  and  sciences  of  men,  and  who  think 
them  as  worthy  of  regard  as  the  fortune  of  wars,  and  th^ 
revolutions  of  kingdoms. 

The  short  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  by  an- 
cient writers,  or  discovered  by  modern  research,  con- 
ceming  this  remarkable  order.  But  I  have  selected 
those,  which  appear  to  me  the  most  striking  features^ 
apd  such  as  throw  the  strongest  light  on  the  genius  and 
true  character  of  the  druidical  institution.  In  some  re^ 
apects  it  was  undoubtedly  very  singular ;  it  stood  out 
more  from  the  body  of  the  people  than  the  priesthood 
of  other  nations ;  and  their  knowledge  and  policy  ap* 
peared  the  more  striking,  by  being  contrasted  with  the 
great  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  the  people,  over  whom 
they  presided.  But  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  ap» 
pearances  and  practices,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
a  great  conformity  between  this  and  the  ancient  orders^ 
which  have  been  established  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
in  almost  all  countries.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  re* 
semblance  which  many  have  traced  between  this  and  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Indian 
Brachmans ;  it  did  not  so  greatly  di^r  from  the  Roman 
priesthood,  either  in  the  original  objects  or  in  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  worship,  or  in  the  constitution  of  their  hier^ 
archy.  In  the  original  institution,  neither  of  these  na- 
tions had  the  use  of  images  ;  the  rules  of  the  Saltan  at 
well  as  Druid  discipline  were  delivered  in  verse  ;  both 
orders  were  under  an  elective  head ;  and  both  were  for 
a  long  time  the  lawyers  of  their  country.  So  that  when 
the  order  of  Druids  was  suppressed  by  the  emperors,  it 
was  rather  from  a  dread  of  an  influence  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  government,  than  from  any  dislike  of 
their  religious  opinions. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Tlu  Reductian  of  Britain  by  tlie  Romans^ 

The  death  of  C^sar,  and  the  civil  wars  wliich  ensa-  cnx?. 
pd,  afforded  foreign  nations  some  respite  from  the  Roman  ^^ 
ambition.  Augustus,  having  restored  peace  to  mankind, 
seems  to  have  made  it  a  settled  maxim  of  his  reign  not 
to  extend  the  empire.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  monarchy ;  and  he  was  more  solicitous  to  confirtu 
it  by  the  institutions  of  sound  policy,  than  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  its  dominion.  In  consequence  of  this  plan, 
Britain  was  neglected. 

Tiberius  came  a  regular  successor  to  an  established 
government.  But  his  politics  were  dictated  rather  by 
his  character  than  his  situation.  He  was  a  lawful  prinoe^ 
and  he  acted  on  the  maxims  of  an  usurper.  Having 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  remove  far  from  the  capital,  an4 
jealous  of  every  reputation,  which  seemed  too  great  for 
the  measure  of  a  subject,  he  neither  undertook  any  ei^ 
terprise  of  moment  in  his  own  person,  nor  cared  to  com^ 
mit  the  conduct  of  it  (o  another.  There  was  little  in  a 
British  triumph  that  could  affect  a  temper  like  that  of 
Tiberius. 

His  successor,  Caligula,  was  not  influenced  by  thiS| 
nor  indeed  by  any  regular  system ;  for  having  undertaken 
an  expedition  to  Britain  without  any  determinate  view, 
he  abandoned  it  on  the  point  of  execution  without  rea- 
son. And  adding  ridicule  to  his  disgrace,  his  sol- 
diers returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  shells.  These 
spoils  he  displayed  as  the  ornaments  of  a  triumph,  which 
he  celebrated  over  the  ocean ;  if  in  all  these  particulara 
we  may  trust  to  the  historians  of  that  time,  who  relate 
things  almost  incredible  of  the  folly  of  their  masters, 
and  the  patience  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  the  Roman  people,  however  degenerate,  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  martial  spirit ;  and  as  the  emperora 
held  their  power  almost  entirely  by  the  affection  of  the 
soldiery,  they  found  themselves  often  obliged  to  such  en- 
terprises as  might  prove  them  no  improper  beads  of  • 
military  constitution.  An  expedition  to  Britain  waa 
well  adapted  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  this  ostenta- 
tious policy.     The  country  waa  remote  and  little  known ; 

VOL.  v.  [  4^  J 
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BOOK  SO  that  cv^ery  exploit  there,  as  if  achieved  in  another 
v^p^  world,  appeared  at  Rome  with  double  pomp  and  lustre  ; 
whilst  the  sea,  which  divided  Britain  from  the  continent,, 
prevented  a  failure  in  that  island  from  being  followed  hy 
any  consequences  alarming  to  the  body  of  the  empire. 
A  pretext  was  not  wanting  to  this  war.  The  maritime 
Britains,  while  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  rema*ned  fresh* 
upon  their  minds,  continued  regularly  to  pay  the  tribute 
imposed  by  Caesar.  But  the  generation,  which  experi- 
eni  cd  that  war,  having  passed  away,  that  which  succeed- 
ed felt  the  burdien,  but  knew  from'  rumor  only  the  su- 
periority which  had  imjiosed  it.  And  being  very  igno- 
rant, as  of  all  things  else,  so  of  the  true  extent  of  the 
Roman  power,  they  were  not  afraid  to  provoke  it  by  dis- 
continuing the  payment  of  the  tribute. 
A.  D.  Tiiis  gave  occasion  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  ninety- 
43  seven  years  after  tlie  first  expedition  of  C^sar,  to  invade 
Britain  in  person,  and  with  a  great  army.  But  be,  ha- 
ying rather  surveyed  than  conducted  the  war,  left  io  a 
short  time  the  management  of  it  to  his  legate  Plautius^ 
who  subdued  without  much  difficulty  those  countries 
which  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  Thames>  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  most  accessible  parts  of  the  island.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rough  inland  countries,  the  people 
called  Cattivellauni,  made  a  more  strenuous  opposition. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  CaractacuEs  a  chief 
of  great  and  just  renown  amongst  all  the  British  nations. 
This  leader  wisely  adjusted  his  conduct  of  the  war  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  savage  subjects  and  his  rude 
country.  Plautius  obtained  no  decisive  advantages  over 
him.  He  opposed  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  succeeded  that 
general,  with  the  same  bravery,  but  with  unequal  suc- 
cess. For  he  was,  after  various  turns  of  fortune^  obliged 
to  abandon  his  dominions,  which  Ostorius  at  length  sub^ 
dued  and  disarmed. 

'This  bulwark  of  the  British  freedom  being  overturn- 
ed, Ostorius  was  not  afraid  to  enlarge  his  plan.  Not 
content  with  disarming  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  extremities  with  those  nations  wha 
/  had  been  always  quiet,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  an 
alliance,  lay  ripenhig  for  sulyection.  This  fierce  peo- 
ple, who  looked  upon  their  arms  as  their  only  valuable 
|H)ssessions,  refused  to  submit  to  terms  as  severe  as  the 
most  absolute  conquest  could  impose.  They  unanimouslj? 
entered  into  a  league  against  the  Romans.     But  thelo 
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r.onfederacy  was  either  not  sufficiently  strong  or  fortu-  rii ap. 
nate,  to  resist  so  able  a  commander ;  and  only  afforded 
him  an  opportunity,  from  a  more  compreliensive  victory, 
to  extend  the  Roman  j)rovince  a  considerable  way  to  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The  frontiers 
of  this  acquisition,  wl'.ich  extended  along  the  rivers  Se- 
Tern  and  Nen,  he  secured  by  a  chain  of  forts  and  sta- 
tions :  the  inland  parts  he  quieted  by  the  settlement  of 
colonies  of  his  veteran  troops  at  Maldon  and  Verulam; 
and  such  was  the  beginning  of  tiiose  establishments, 
which  afterwards  became  so  numerous  in  Britain.  This 
commander  was  the  first  who  traced  in  this  island  a  plan 
of  settlement  and  civil  policy  to  concur  with  his  milita- 
ry operations.  For  after  he  had  settled  these  colonies, 
considering  with  what  difficulty  any,  and  especially  an 
uncivilized,  |)eople  are  broke  into  submission  to  a  foreign 
govcrnmewt,  lie  imposed  it  on  some  of  the  most  power- 
Ail  of  the  British  nations  in  a  more  indirect  manner. 
He  placed  them  under  kings  of  their  own  race;  and 
whilst  he  paid  this  compliment  to  their  pride,  he  secured 
their  obedience  by  the  interested  fidelity  of  a  prince, 
who  knew  that,  as  he  owed  the  beginning,  so  he  depend- 
ed for  the  duration  of  his  authority,  wholly  upon  their 
favour.  Such  was  tlie  dignity  and  extent  of  the  Roman 
policy,  that  they  could  number  even  royalty  itself 
amongst  their  instruments  of  servitude. 

Ostorius  did  not  confhie  himself  within  (he  boundaries 
of  these  rivers.  He  observed  that  the  Silures,  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Wales,  one  of  the  most  martial  tribes  in 
Britain,  were  yet  unhurt  and  almost  untouched  by  the 
war.  lie  could  expect  to  make ,  no  progress  to  the 
northward,  whilst  an  enemy  of  such  im{)ortance  hung 
upon  his  rear ;  especially  as  they  were  now  commanded 
by  Caractacus,  who  preserved  the  s[>irit  of  a  prince, 
though  he  had  lost  his  dominions ;  and  fled  from  nation 
•to  nation,  wherever  he  could  find  a  banner  erected 
against  the  Romans.  Uis  character  obtained  him  re- 
ception and  conunand. 

Thou^Ii  the  Silures,  thus  headed,  did  every  thing  that 
became  their  martial  reputation,  both  in  the  choice  and 
defence  of  their  {iosts,  the  Romans,  by  their  discipline 
and  the  weight  and  excellence  of  their  arms,  prevailed 
over  the  naked  bravery  of  this  gallant  people,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle.  Caractacus  was  soon  after  4.  p. 
4)etrayed  iutq  their  hand^^  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The     51 
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BOOK    merit  of  the  prisoner  was  the  sole  ornament  of  a  triumpfa^^ 

...^^.^  celebrated  over  an  indigent  people,  headed  by  a  gallant 

A.  D.  ^'"^^'   '^'^^  Romans  crowded  eagerly  to  behold  the  man, 

^1     who  with  inferior  forces,  and  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 

world,  had  so  many  years  stood  up  against  the  weight  of 

their  empire. 

As  the  arts  of  adulation  improved  in  proportion  aa  the 
real  grandeur  of  Rome  declined,  this  advantage  was 
compared  to  the  greatest  conque!>ts  in  the  moat  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic ;  and  so  far  as  regarded  the 
personal  merit  of  Caractacua,  it  could  not  be  too  highly 
rated.  Being  brought  before  the  emperor,  he  behaved 
with  such  manly  fortitude,  and  spoke  of  his  former  ac- 
tions, and  his  present  condition,  with  so  much  plain 
sense  and  unaffected  dignity,  that  he  moved  the  com- 
passion  of  the  emperor,  who  remitted  much  of  that  seve- 
rity, which  the  Romans  formerly  exercised  upon  their 
captives.  Rome  was  now  a  monarchy,  and  that  fierce 
republican  spirit  was  abated,  which  had  neither  feeling 
nor  respect  for  the  character  of  unfortunate  sovereigns. 
The  Silures  were  not  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Caracta- 
cus,  and  the  great  defeat  they  had  sufiered.  They  re- 
sisted every  measure  of  force  or  artifice  that  could  be 
employed  against  them,  with  the  most  generous  obstina- 
cy;  a  resolution,  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  some 
imprudent- words  of  the  legate  threatening  to  extirpate, 
or  what  appeared  to  them  scarcely  less  dreadful,  to 
transplant  their  nation.  Their  natural  bravery  thus 
hardened  into  despair,  and  inhabiting  a  country  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  they  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  that  commander.  Insomuch  that, 
wasted  with  continual  cares,  and  with  the  mortification 
to  find  the  end  of  his  affairs  so  little  answerable  to  the 
splendour  of  their  beginning,  Ostorius  died  of  grief; 
and  left  all  things  in  confusion. 

Tlie  legates,  who  succeeded  to  his  charge,  did  little 
more  for  about  sixty  years,  than  secure  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  province.  But  in  the  beginning  of  Nereis 
reign,  tiie  command  in  Britain  Was  devolved  on  Sueto- 
tiius  Paulinus,  a  soldier  of  merit  and  experience ;  who, 
when  he  came  to  view  the  theatre  of  his  future  opera- 
tions, and  had  well  considered  the  nature  of  the.  country, 
discerned  evidently,  that  the  war  must  of  necessity  be 
protracted  to  a  great  length,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to 
penetrate  into  every  fastness,  to  which  tlie  enemy  retir- 
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ed,  and  to  combat  tbcir  flying  parties  one  by  one.  He  chat. 
therefore  resolved  to  make  sucli  a  blow  at  llie  head,  as  -^^^ 
must  of  course  disable  all  the  inferior  members.  ^^  ^^^ 

The  island  then  called  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  at  tliat  r^| ' 
time  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Druids.  Here 
their  councils  were  held,  and  their  commands  from  hence 
were  dispersed  among  all  the  British  nations.  Paulinus 
proposed,  in  reducing  this  their  favourite  and  sacred 
seat,  to  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  to  weaken  the  body 
of  the  Druids ;  and  thereby  to  extinguish  the  great  ac- 
tuating principle  of  all  the  Celtic  people,  and  that  which 
was  alone  capaole  of  communicating  order  and  energy  to 
their  operations. 

Whilst  the  Roman  troops  were  passing  that  strait, 
which  divides  this  island  from  the  continent  of  Britain, 
they  halted  on  a  sudden ;  not  checked  by  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy,  but  suspended  by  a  spectacle  of  an  unu- 
sual and  altogether  surprizing  nature.  On  every  side  of 
the  British  army  were  seen  bands  of  Druids  in  their  most 
sacred  habits,  surrounding  the  troops,  lifting  their  hands  ' 
to  heaven,  devoting  to  death  iheir  enemies,  and  animat- 
ing their  disciples  to  religious  phrensy  by  the  uncoutii 
ceremonies  of  a  savage  ritual,  and  the  horrid  mysteries 
of  a  superstition  familiar  with  blood.  The  female  Druids 
also  moved  about  in  a  troubled  order,  their  hair  dishe- 
velled, their  garments  torn,  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
with  an  horror,  increased  by  the  perverted  softness  of 
tlieir  sex,  howled  out  the  same  curses  and  incantations 
with  greater  clamour."^  Astonislied  at  this  sight,  the 
Romans  for  some  time  neither  advanced,  nor  returned 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.  But  at  length  rousing  from 
their  trance^  and  animating  each  other  with  the  shame  of 
yielding  to  the  impotence  of  female  and  fanatical  fury, 
they  found  the  resistance  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
the  horror  and  solemnity  of  the  preparations.  These  * 
overstrained  efibrts  had,  as  frequently  happens,  exhaust- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  stifled  that  ardour  they 
were  intended  to  kindle.     The  Britains  were  defeated ; 

*  There  is  a  curious  iostance  of  a  ceremooy  not  unlike  tbisin  a  fragment  of 
ao  ancient  Ruoick  hirtory,  which  it  may  not  be  difaf^reeable  to  comnaiie 
with  Uiis  part  of  the  British  maimers.  **  JVe  vtro  re^m  ex  improvito  aaari- 
rttur,  Utafus  admoto  mccido  suo  eundem  tfvatere  rcrpt/,  carmen  timul  magi- 
atm  obmurmuram  hSc  vtrborum  Jortnuld;  Duriter  intrtpeiur  cum  tonitruj 
ttringant  Cjtfcloma  tela ;  tn/tciani  manum  Farca    ....    acriier  cjicipt' 

' ant  monticola  utnii  plurimi  aigue  gi/^iHiles rtmtundant;  ^tiafi- 

ont;  procdia ditrumpaJiilapidts  naxigium  ejus 

Uickcsii.  Thcsaur.  toL  3.  p.  140. 
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lOOK  and  Paulin  ua,  pretending  to  detest  the  barbarity  of  their 
yjl^  superstition,  in  reality  from  (he  cruelty  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  that  he  might  cut  off  (he  occasion  of  future 
^1  *  disturbances,  exercised  the  most  unjustifiable  severities 
on  this  unfortunate  people.  He  burned  the  Druids  in 
their  own  fires ;  and  that  no  retreat  might  be  afforded  to 
that  order,  tlicir  consecrated  woods  were  every  where 
destroyed.  Whilst  he  was  occupied  in  this  service,  a 
general  rebellion  broke  out,  which  his  severity  to  the 
Druids  served  rather  to  inflame  than  allay. 

From  the  manners  ot  the  republic  a  custom  had  been 
ingrafted  into  tlie  monarchy  of  Rijnic,  iltogetlier  unsuit- 
able to  that  mode  of  government.  In  the  time  of  the 
conmionwcalth,  those  who  lived  in  a  dependent  and 
cliental  relation  on  thc^^rcat  men,  used  frequently  to  show 
marks  of  their  acknowledgment  by  considerable  bequests 
at  their  death.  But  when  all  the  scattered  powers  of 
that  state  became  united  in  the  emperor,  these  legacies 
followed  the  general  current,  and  flowed  in  upon  the  com- 
'  mon  patron.  In  the  will  of  every  considerable  person 
he  inlicrited  with  the  children  and  relations,  and  such  de- 
vises formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  revenue ;  a 
monstrous  practice,  which  let  an  absolute  .sovereign 
into  all  tlic  private  concerns  of  his  subjects ;  and  which, 
by  giving  the  prince  a  prospect  of  one  day  sharing  in  all 
the  great  estates,  whenever  he  was  urged  by  avarice  or 
necessity,  naturally  pointed  out  a  resource  by  an  antici- 
pation always  in  his  power.  This  practice  extended  into 
the  provinces.  A  king  of  the  Iceni*  had  devised  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  substance  to  the  Emperor.  But 
the  Roman  procurator,  not  satisfied  with  entering  into  his 
master^s  portion,  seized  upon  the  rest,  and  pursuing  his 
injustice  to  tlie  most  horrible  outrages,  publicly  scourged 
Boadicea,  queen  to  the  deceased  prince,  and  violated  his 
daughters.  These  cruelties,  aggravated  by  the  shame 
and  scorn  that  attended  them ;  the  general  severity  of 
the  government ;  the  taxes,  (new  to  a  barbarous  people,) 
laid  on  without  discretion,  extorted  without  mercy,  and 
even  when  respited,  made  utterly  ruinous  by  exorbitant 
usury;  the  further  mischiefs  they  had  to  dread,  when 
more  compleatly  reduced ;  all  these,  with  the  absence  of 
the  legate  and  the  army  on  a  remote  expedition,  provoked 
n\l  the  triljes  of  the  Britains,  provincials,  allies,  enemies, 

*  InhabitanUof  Norfolk  aad  Suflblk. 
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to  a  general  insurrection.     The  commancl  of  this  confe-  ^^^ 
deracy  was  conferred  on  Boadicea,  as  the  first  in  rank  s.#^y-«^ 
and  resentment  of  injuries.     Thej  began  by  cutting  off  a.  d» 
a  Roman  legion:  then  they  fell  upon  the  colonies  of  Ca-    5K 
molodunum  and  Yerulam,  and  with  a  barbarous  fury  but- 
chered the  Romans  and  their  adherents  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousands 

An  end  had  been  now  put  to  the  Roman  power  in  this 
Island,  if  Paulinus,  with  unexampled  vigour  and  pru- 
dence, had  not  conducted  his  army  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  country,  from  Anglesey  to  London.  There 
uniting  the  soldiers,  tliat  remained  dispersed  in  different 
garrisons,  he  formed  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
marched  to  attack  tlie  enemy  in  the  height  of  their  suc- 
cess and  security.  The  army  of  the  Britains  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-thousand ;  but 
it  was  ill  composed,  and  without  choice  or  order ;  women, 
boys,  old  men,  priests ;  full  of  presumption,  tumult,  and 
confusion.  Boadicea  was  at  their  head;  a  woman  of 
masculine  spirit ;  but  precipitant,,  and  without  any  mili- 
tary knowledge. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Paulinus,  having  chosen  a  situation  favourable  to  the 
smallness  of  his  numbers,  and  encouraged  his  troops  not 
to  dread  a  multitude,  whose  weight  was  dangerous  only 
to  themselves,  piercing  into  the  midst  of  that  disorderly 
crowd,  after  a  blind  and  furious  resistance,  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Eighty  thousand  Britams  fell  in  this 
battle. 

Paulinus  improved  the  terror  this  slaughter  had  pn>-  a.  ik 
duced  by  the  unparalleled  severities  which  he  exercised.    61. 
This  method  would  probably  have  succeeded  to  subdue, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  depopulate  tlie  nation,  if  such 
loud  complaints  had  not  been  made  at  Rome  of  the  le- 
gate's cruelty  as  procured  his  recall. 

Three  successive  legates  carried  on  the  ifairtof  Bri-> 
tain,  during  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  and  during, 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  disputed  succession. 
But  they  were  all  of  an  uiactive  character.  The  victory 
obtained  by  Paulinus  had  disabled  the  Britains  from  any 
new  attempt.  Content,  therefore,  with  recovering  the 
Roman  province,  these  generals  compounded,  as  it  were, 
with  the  enemy  for  the  rest  of  the  island.  They  caress- 
ed the  troops ;  they  indulged  them  in  their  licentious- 
aesa ;  and  not  being  of  a  character  to  repress  the  sedir 


• » 
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Hook  tioiu  that  continually  arose,  they  submitted  to  preserre 

^J^  their  ease,  and  some  shadow  of  authority,  by  sacrificing 
^   the  roost  material  parts  of  it.     And  thus  they  continued, 
gl  *  soldiers  and  commanders,  by  a  sort  of  compact,  in  a  com- 
mon neglect  of  all  duty,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
in  the  face  of  a  bold  and  incensed  enemy. 

A.  D.  But  when  Vespasian  arrived  to  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
69  caused  the  vigour  of  his  government  to  be  felt  in  Britain, 
9a  he  had  done  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  receive  great  services.  His  legates 
Ceraelis  and  Frontinus  reduced  the  Silures  and  Bri- 
gantes ;  one  the  most  warlike,  the  other  the  most  nume- 

A.  D.  rous  people  in  the  island.  But  its  final  reduction  and 
71  perfect  settlement  was  reserved  for  Julius  Agricola,  a 
man,  by  whom  it  was  a  happiness  for  the  Britains  to  be 
conquered.  He  was  endued  with  all  those  bold  and  po- 
pular virtues,  which  would  have  given  him  the  first  place 
m  the  times  of  the  free  republic  ;  and  he  joined  to  them 
all  that  reserve  and  moderation  which  enabled  him  to 
fill  great  offices  with  safety,  and  made  him  a  good  subject 
under  a  jealous  despotism. 

Though  the  summer  was  almost  spent  when  he  arrived 
in  Britain,  knowing  how  much  the  vigour  and  success  of 
the  first  stroke  influences  all  subsequent  measures,  he 
entered  immediately  into  action.  After  reducing  some 
tribes,  Mona  became  the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
The  cruel  ravages  of  Paulinus  had  not  entirely  effaced 
the  idea  of  sanctity,  which  the  Britains  by  a  long  course 
of  hereditary  reverence  had  annexed  to  that  island.  It 
became  once  more  a  place  of  consideration  by  the  return 
of  the  Druids. 

Here  Agricola  observed  a  conduct  very  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessor  Paulinus ;  the  island,  when  he  had 
reduced  it,  was  treated  with  great  lenity.  Agricola  was 
a  man  of  humanity  and  virtue ;  he  pitied  the  condition  and 
respected  the  prejudices  of  the  conquered.  This  beha- 
vior facilitated  the  progress  of  his  arms ;  insomuch  t^t, 
in  less  than  two  campaigns,  all  the  British  nations,  com- 
prehended in  what  we  now  call  England,  yielded  them-r 
selves  to  the  Roman  government,  as  soon  as  they  found 
that  peace  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  dubious 
blessing.  Agricola  carefully  secured  the  obedience  of 
the  conquered  people,  by  building  forts  and  stations  in 
the  most  important  and  conunanding  places.  Having 
taken  these  precautions  for  securing  his  rear,  he  advanced 
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northwards;  and  penetrating  into  Caledonia,  aa  far  as  Uie  chap. 
river  Tay,  he  there  built  a  pretcntura,  or  line  of  forts  be-  s,,^v^ 
tween  the  two  Friths,  which  are  iu  that  place  no  more  ^^  j^^ 
than  twenty  miles  asunder.     The  enemy,  says  Tacitus,    34, 
was  removed,  as  it  were,  into  another  island ;  and  this ' 
line  Agricola  seems  to  have  destined  as  the  boundary  of 
the  empire.     For  though  to  the  following  year  he  carried 
his  arms  further,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  and  there  defeated  a  confederate 
army  of  the  Caledonians,  headed  by  Galgacus,  one  of 
their  most  famous  chiefs,  yet  he  built  no  fort  to  the  north: 
ward  of  this  line ;  a  measure  which  he  never  omitted* 
when  he  intended  to  preserve  his  conquests.     The  ex- 
pedition of  that  summer  was  probably  designed  only  to 
disable  the  Caledonians  from  attempting  any  thing  against 
his  barrier.      But  he  left  them  their  mountains,  their 
arms,  and  their  liberty,  a  policy,  perhaps  not  altogether 
worthy  of  so  able  a  commander.     He  miglit  the  more 
easily  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island, 
by  means  of  the  fleet,  which  he  equipped  to  co-operate 
with  his  land  forces  in  that  expedition.     This  fleet  sailed 
quite  round  Britain,  which  had  not  been  before,  by  any 
certain  proof,  known  to  be  an  island ;  a  circumnavigation, 
in  that  immature  state  of  naval  skill,  of  little  less  fame 
than  a  voyage  round  the  globe  in  the  present  age. 

In  the  interval  between  his  campaigns,  Agricola  was 
employed  in  the  great  labours  of  peace.  He  knew  that 
the  general  must  be  perfected  by  the  legislator ;  and  that 
the  conquest  is  neither  permanent  nor  honourable,  which 
is  only  an  introduction  to  tyranny.  His  first  care  was 
the  regulation  of  his  household,  which,  under  former  le- 
gates, had  been  always  full  of  faction  and  intrigue,  lay 
heavy  on  the  province,  and  was  as  diiGcult  to  govern.  . 
He  never  suffered  his  private  partialities  to  intrude  into 
the  conduct  of  public  business ;  nor  in  ap(iointing  to  em- 
ployments did  he  permit  solicitation  to  supply  the  place 
of  merit,  wisely  sensible  that  a  pro|>er  choice  of  officers 
is  almost  the  whole  of  government.  He  eased  the  tri- 
bute of  the  province,  not  so  much  by  reducing  it  in 
quantity,  as  by  cutting  off  all  lliose  vexatbus  practices, 
which  attended  the  levying  of  it,  far  more  grievous  than 
the  imposition  itself.  Every  step  in  securing  the  sub- 
jection of  the  conqutnvd  counliy  was  attended  with  the 
utmost  rare,  in  providing  for  its  peace  and  internal  order. 
Agricola  reconciled  the  Britains  to  the  Roman  govem- 

voi..  V.  [   49   ] 
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BOOK  ment  by  reconciling  them  to  the  Roman  manners.     He 
moulded  that  fierce  nation  hy  degrees  to  soft  and  social 
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customs ;  leading  them  imperceptibly  into  a  fondness  for 
p^'  baths,  for  gardens,  for  grand  houses,  and  all  the  commo- 
dious elegancies  of  a  cultivated  life.  He  diffused  a  grace 
and  dignity  over  this  new  luxury  by  the  introduction  of 
literature.  He  invited  insttuctors  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  Rome ;  and  he  sent  the  principal  youth  of 
Britain  to  that  city  to  be  educated  at  his  own  expense. 
In  short,  he  subdued  the  Britains  by  civilizing  them ;  and 
made  them  exchange  a  savage  liberty  for  a  polite  and  easy 
subjection.  His  conduct  is  the  most  perfect  model  for 
those  employed  in  the  unhap])y,  but  sometimes  necessary 
task  of  subduing  a  rude  and  free  people. 

Thus  was  Britain,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty-four  years, 
entirely  bent  under  the  yoke,  and  moulded  into  the  Ro- 
man empire.  How  so  stubborn  an  opposition  could  have 
been  so  long  maintained  against  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  by  a  people  ill  armed,  worse  united,  without  reve- 
nues, without  discipline,  has  justly  been  deemed  an  ob- 
ject of  wonder.  Authors  are  generally  contented  with 
attributing  it  to  the  extraordinary  bravery  of  the  ancient 
Britains.  But  certainly  the  Britains  fought  with  armies 
as  brave  as  the  world  ever  saw,  with  superior  discipline 
and  more  plentiful  resources. 

To  account  for  this  opposition,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  politics  at  this 
time.  War,  during  this  period,  was  carried  on  upon 
principles  very  different  from  those  that  actuated  the 
republic.  Then  one  uniform  spirit  animated  one  body 
through  whole  ages.  With  whatever  state  they  were 
engaged,  t4ie  war  was  so  prosecuted  as  if  the  republic 
could  not  subsist,  unless  that  particular  enemy  were  to- 
tally destroyed.  But  when  the  Roman  dominion  had  ar- 
rived to  as  great  an  extent  as  could  well  be  managed ; 
and  that  the  ruling  power  had  more  to  fear  from  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government  than  from  enmity  to  the  empire, 
with  regard  ta  foreign  affairs,  common  rules  and  a  mode- 
rate policy  took  place.  War  became  no  mora^thana 
sort  of  exercise  for  the  Roman  forces.'^  Even  whilst 
they  were  declaring  war,  they  looked  towards  an  accom- 
modation, and  were  satisfied  with  reasonable  terms  when 

•  Rem  Romanam  huc^  saiietaU  gloria  provcctumt  ut  atterit  qts^qtte.TuUwnx 
IfUtquietetn  velU,    Tacit.  Anoal.  12. 
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fliey  concluded  it.  Their  politics  were  more  like  those  chap. 
of  the  present  powers  of  £iiro{)e,  where  kingdoms  seek 
4*ather  to  spiead  their  influence  tlian  to  extend  their  do- 
ininion ;  to  awe  and  weaken  rather  than  to  destroy. 
Under  inactive  and  jealous  princes,  the  Roman  legates 
seldom  dared  to  push  the  advantages  they  liad  gained  far 
enougii  to  produce  a  dangeious  reputation.*  They 
wisely  stoj)ped  when  they  oame  to  the  verge  of  popula- 
rity. And  these  emperors  fearing  as  much  from  the 
generals  as  their  generals  from  them,  such  frequent 
changes  were  made  in  the  command,  that  the  war  was 
never  systematically  carried  on.  Besides,  ihe  change  of 
emperors  (and  their  reigns  were  not  long)  almost  always 
brought  on  a  change  of  measures ;  and  the  councils  even 
of  tiie  same  reign  were  continually  fluctuating,  as  oppo- 
site court  factions  happened  to  prevail.  Add  to  this,  that 
during  the  comnllotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero, 
the  contest  for  the  purple  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world 
from  every  bther  object.  All  persons  of  consequence 
interested  tljemselves  in  the  success  of  some  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and  the  legates  in  Britain,  suspended  in 
exjiectation  of  the  issue  of  such  mighty  quarrels,  remain- 
<^d  unactive  till  it  could  be  determined  for  what  master 
they  were  to  conquer. 

On  the  side  of  the  Roman  government,  these  seem  to 
have  been  some  of  the  causes  which  so  long  protracted 
the  fate  of  Britain.  Others  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  itself,  and  from  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  country  was  then  extremely  woody  and  full  of  mo- 
rasses. Tiiere  were  originally  no  roads.  The  motion  of 
armies  was  therefore  difficult,  and  communication  in  many 
cases  impracticable.  There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no 
places  of  cantonment  for  soldiers ;  so  that  tlie  Roman 
forces  were  obliged  to  come  into  the  6eld  late,  and  te 
leave  it  early  in  the  season.  They  had  no  means  to  awe 
the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  their  machinations  during  the 
winter.  Every  campaign  they  had  nearly  the  same  work 
to  begin.  When  a  civilized  nation  suffers  some  great  de- 
Teat,  and  loses  some  places  critically  situated,  such  is  the 
mutual  dependence  of  tlie  several  parts  by  commerce, 
and  by  the  orders  of  a  well  regulated  community,  that 
tiie  wliole  is  easily  secured.  A  bng  continued  state  of 
war  is  unnatural  to  such  a  nation.     They*abound  with 

•  Nam  duces^  ubiimpttrando  triumphakium  insizm  svffirtrt  res  sua^  rre^L- 
rlrratU^  hosUm  omitttbanf.    T«c|^  4. «.  23. 
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800K  arlizans,  willi  traders  Jind  a  number  of  settled  aud  uii- 

,^i^  warlike  people,  who  are  less  disturbed  in  their  ordinary 

course  by  submitting  to  almost  any  power,  than  in  a  long 

84  '  opposition  ;  and  -as  this  character  diffuses*  itself  through 

the  whole  nation,  they  find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a 

war,  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  usual  resources. 

But  in  a  country  like  ancient  Britain,  there  are  as 
many  soldiers  as  inhabitants.  They  unite  and  disperse 
with  ease.  They  require  no  pay  nor  formal  subsistence ; 
and  the  hardships  of  an  irregular  war  are  not  very  remote 
from  their  ordinary  course  of  life.  Victories  are  easily 
obtained  over  such  a  rude  people,  but  they  are  rarely  de- 
cisive ;  and  the  final  conquest  becomes  a  work  of  time 
and  patience.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  facilitate  com- 
munication by  roads ;  and  to  secure  the  principal  avenues, 
and  the  most  remarkable  posts  on  the  navigable  rivers, 
by  forts  and  stations.  To  conquer  the  People,  you  must 
subdue  tlie  nature  of  the  country.  The  Romans  at 
length  effected  this  ;  but  until  this  was  done,  they  never 
were  able  to  make  a  perfect  conquest. 

I  shall  now  add  something  concerning  the  government 
the  Romans  settled  here,  and  of  those  methods  which 
they  used  to  preserve  the  conquered  people  under  an  en- 
tire subjection.  Those  nations,  who  had  either  passive- 
ly permitted,  or  had  been  instrumental  in  the  conquest  of 
their  fellow  Britains,  were  dignified  with  the  title  of  al- 
lies; and  thereby  preserved  their  possessions,  laws  and 
magistrates:  they  were  subject  to  no  kind  of  charge  or 
tribute.  But  as  tlieir  leas^ue  was  not  equal,  and  that 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  superior  power, 
they  were  entirely  divested  of  the  right  of  war  and 
peace ;  and  in  many  cases  an  appeal  lay  to  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  their  subonlinate  and  dependent  situation. 
This  was  the  lightest  species  of  subjection;  and  it  was 
generally  no  more  than  a  step  preparatory  to  a  stricter 
government. 

The  condition  of  those  towns  and  communities,  called 
municipia,  by  their  being  more  closely  united  to  the 
greater  state,  seemed  to  partake  a  degree  lesskof  inde- 
pendeace.  They  were  adopted  citizens  of  Rome  ;  but 
whatever  was  detracted  from  their  ancient  liberty,  was 
compensated  by  a  more  or  less  complete  possession  of  the 
privileges  which  constituted  a  Roman  city,  according 
to  the  merits  which  had  procured  their  adoption. 
These  cities  were  models  of  Rome  in  little ;  their  courts 
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and  magistrates  were  the  same ;  and  though  tliey  were  at  chap. 
liberty  to  retain  their  old  laws,  and  to  make  new  at  their  J  ^' 
pleasure,  they  commonly  conformed  to  those  of  Rome. 
The  municipia  were  not  subject  to  tribute. 

When  a  whole  people  had  resisted  the  Roman  power 
with  great  obstinacy,  had  displayed  a  readiness  to  revolt 
upon  every  occasion,  and  had  frequently  broken  their 
Caiith,  they  were  reduced  into,  what  the  Romans  called, 
Uie  form  of  a  province :  that  is,  they  lost  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  their  magistrates ;  they  forfeited  the  great- 
est part  of  their  lands ;  and  they  paid  a  heavy  tribute 
for  what  they  were  permitted  to  retain. 

In  these  provinces,  the  supreme  government  was  in 
the  pratofj  sent  by  the  senate;  who  commanded  the  army, 
and   in  his  own   person  exercised  the  judicial  power. 
Where  the  sphere  of  his  government  was  large,  he  de- 
puted his  legates  to  that  employment,  who  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  standing  laws  of  the  republic,  aided  by  those 
occasional  declarations  of  law  called  the  prsetorial  edicts. 
The  care  of  the  revenue  was  in  the  qtuEslor.     He  was 
appointed  to  that  office  in  Rome ;  but  when  he  acted  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  it  was  always  by  commission  frcmi  the 
prator  of  the  province.^     Between  these  magistrates, 
and  all  others,  who  had  any  share  in  the  provincial  go* 
vernment,  the  Roman  manners  had  established  a  kind  of 
sacred  relation,  as  inviolable  as  that  of  blood.f     All  the 
officers  were  taught  to  look  up  to  the  prator  as  their  fa- 
ther, and  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren ;  a  firm  and 
useful  bond  of  concord  in  a  virtuous  administration ;  a 
dangerous  and  oppressive  combination  in  a  bad  one.     But 
like  all  the  Roman  institutions  it  operated  strongly  to- 
wards its  principal  purpose,  the  security  of  dominion ; 
which  is  by  nothing  so  much  exposed,  as  the  factions  and 
competitions  of  the  officers ;  when  the  governing  party 
itself  gives  the  first  example  of  disobedience. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth,  a  remarkable 
revolution  ensued  in  the  power  and  the  subordination  of 
these  magistrates.  For  as  the  prince  came  alone  to  pos- 
sess all,  tliat  was,  by  a  proper  title,  either  imperisJ  or 
{)ra;toiial  authority,  the  ancient  prstors  dwindled  into  his 
egates ;  by  which  the  splendor  and  importance  of  that 
dignity  were  much  diminished.     The  business  of  the 

*  Sigqmi  deonti^uojurt  pnvinciannn,  1. 1  S:  2 
f  Cic.  ID  Verrem,  1. 
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BOOK  qusestor  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
'*      tJjc  em[)eror'8  procurator.     The  whole  of  the  public  re- 
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venue  became  part  of  the  fisc,  and  was  considered  as  the 
kd  private  estate  of  the  prince.  But  the  old  office  under 
this  new  appellation  rose  in  proportion  as  the  prsetonsiiip 
had  declined.  For  the  procurator  seems  to  have  drawn 
to  himself  the  cognizance  of  ail  civil,  while  capital  cases 
alooe  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  legate.  "• 
jLnd  though  his  power  was  at  first  restrained  within  nar- 
row bounds,  and  all  his  judgments  were  subject  to  a  re- 
view and  reversal  by  the  prsetor  and  the  senate,  he 
gradually  grew  into  independence  of  both,  and  was  at 
length  by  Claudius  invested  with  a  jurisdiction  absolutely 
uncontrollable.  Two  causes,  I  imagine,  joined  to  pro- 
duce this  change  ;  first,  the  sword  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  legate ;  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to  ba- 
lance this  dangerous  authority,  thought  too  much  weight 
could  not  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  procurator;  se- 
condly, as  the  government  was  now  entirely  despot ical,  n. 
connexion  between  the  inferior  officers  of  the  empire  and 
the  senate,!  ^^^^  found  to  shock  the  reason  of  that  abso- 
lute mode  of  government,  which  extends  the  sovereign 
power  in  all  its  fullness  to  every  officer  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  renders  him  accountable  to  his  master  alone 
for  the  abuse  of  it. 

The  veteran  soldiers  were  always  thought  entitled  to 
a  settlement  in  the  country,  which  had  been  subdued  by 
their  valour.  The  whole  legion,  with  the  tribunes,  the 
centurions,  and  all  the  subordinate  officers,  were  seated 
on  an  allotted  portion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which 
were  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  rank. 
These  colonies  were  disposed  throughout  the  conquered 
country,  so  as  to  sustain  each  olhen;  to  surround  tlie 
possessions  that  were  left  to  the  conquered ;  to  mix  with 
the  municipia  or  free  towns,  and  to  over-awe  the  allies. 
Rome  extended  herself  by  her  colonies  into  every  part 
of  her  empire,  and  was  every  where  present.  I  speak 
here  only  of  the  military  colonies,  because  no  other,  I 
imagine,  were  ever  settled  in  Britain. 

There  were  few  countries  of  any  considerable  extent, 
in  which  all  these  different  modes  of  government,  and 

•  Duobiu  insvp^r  in  strviendum  tyranms  ;  quorum  le^us  in  touguinem, 
procurator  in  hoTui  scrviref.    Tacit.  AdqhI.  12.  c.  60. 

f  Neprinnjpatus  rin  resolceretj  cunda  ad  tenaium  vocando;  earn  conditionefu 
cistimptrandtf  ut  mn  alitcr  raiia  eomitt,  quam  si  unx  reddaiwr.  Tacit.  Aq- 
Mai.  1.  ^ 
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different  shades  and  gradations  of  servitude  did  not  exwt  cbaf. 
togetlier.     There  were  allies,  municipia,  provinces,  and  v^ij!^ 
colonies  in  this  island  as  elsewhere  ;  and  those  dissimilar  ^^  ^^^ 
parts,  far  from  being  discordant,  united  to  make  a  firm    g^^ 
and  compacted  body,  the  motion  of  any  member  of  which 
could  only  serve  to  confirm  and  establish  the  whole; 
and  when  time  was  given  to  this  structure  to  coalesce 
and  settle,  it  was  found  impossible  to  break  any  part  of 
it  from  the  empire. 

By  degrees  the  several  parts  blended  and  softened  into 
one  another.  And  as  the  remembrance  of  enmity  on  the 
one  hand  wore  away  by  time>  so  on  the  other  the  priv^ 
leges  of  the  Roman  citiaens  at  length  became  less  valua- 
ble. When  nothing  througiiout  so  vast  an  extent  of  the 
globe  was  of  consideration  but  a  single  man,  there  was  no 
reaspn  to  make  any  distinction  amongst  his  subjects. 
Claudius  first  gave  the  full  rights  of  the  city  to  all  the 
Gauls.  Under  Antoninus  Rome  opened  her  gates  still 
wider.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  made  par- 
takers of  tiie  same  common  rights.  The  provincial^ 
docked  in  ;  even  slaves  were  no  sooner  enfranchisedy 
than  they  were  advanced  to  the  highest  posts  ;  and  tke 
plan  of  comprehension,  which  had  overtwned  the  repub* 
lie,  strengthened  the  monarchy. 

Before  the  partitions  were  thus  broken  down,  in  order 
to  sup|)ort  the  empire  and  to  prevent  commotions,  they 
had  a  custom  of  sending  spies  into  all  the  provinces ; 
where,  if  they  discovered  any  provincial  laying  himself 
out  for  popularity,  they  were  sure  of  finding  means,  tot 
they  scrupled  none  to  repress  him.  It  was  not  only  the 
jivcdor  with  his  train  of  lictors  and  apparitors,  the  rods 
and  the  axes,  and  all  the  insolent  parade  of  a  conqueror-s 
jurisdiction  ;  every  private  Rooian  seemed  a  kind  of  nuh 
gistrate :  they  took  cognizance  of  all  their  words  and 
actions ;  and  hourly  reminded  them  of  that  jealous  and 
stern  authority,  so  vigilant  to  discover,  and  so  severe  ta 
punish  the  slightest  deviations  from  obedience. 

As  they  had  framed  the  actioo  de  ptcxmiis  repetundU 
against  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  provincial 
governors ;  they  made  at  length  a  law,"^  which,  one  may 
"say,  was  against  their  virtues.  For  they  prohibited  then 
from  receiving  addresses  of  thanks  on  their  administra- 
tion, or  any  other  public  mark  of  acknowledgment,  lest 

^  Tactt.Annal.l.U   c.21,K. 
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■OOK    they  thoold  come  to  think  that  their  merit  or  demerit 

^.^y,^^  consisted  in  the  good  or  ill  opinion  of  the  people,  oTer 

^^  P^  whom  they  ruled.     They  dreaded  either  a  relaxation  of 

^  '  gDveroment,  or  a  dangerons  influence  in  the  legate,  from 

the  exertion  of  an  humanity  too  popular. 

These  are  some  of  the  civil  and  political  methods,  by 
which  the  Romans  held  their  dominion  over  conquered 
nations  ;  but  even  in  peace,  they  kept  up  a  great  milita- 
ry establishment.  They  looked  upon  the  interior  coun- 
try to  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  colonies:  their 
forces  were  therefore  generally  quartered  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Tliere  they  had  their  stativa  or  stations ;  which 
were  strong  intrenched  camps,  many  of  them  fitted  even 
Ibr  a  winter  residence.  The  communication  between 
these  camps,  the  colonies,  and  the  municipal  towns,  was 
formed  by  great  roads,  which  tliey  called  military  way?. 
The  two  principal  of  these  ran,  in  almost  strait  lines,  the 
whole  length  of  England  from  north  to  south.  Two  others 
intersected  them  from  east  to  west.  The  remains  show 
them  to  Iiave  been  in  their  perfection  noble  works,  in  all 
respects  worthy  the  Roman  military  prudence,  and  the 
nvyesty  of  the  empire.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  them 
atreets.^  Of  all  the  Roman  works,  they  respected,  and 
kept  up  these  alone.  They  regarded  them  with  a  sort 
of  sacred  reverence,  granting  them  a  peculiar  protection 
and  great  immunities.  Those  w1h>  travelled  on  them, 
were  privileged  from  arrests  in  all  civil  suits. 

As  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  government 
was  hard  and  austere,  it  was  particularly  so  in  what  re- 
garded the  revenue.  This  revenue  was  either  fixed 
or  occasional.  The  fixed  consisted,  first  of  an  an- 
nual tax  on  persons  and  lands  ^  but  in  what  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  one,  or  the  value  of  the  other,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Next  was  the  imposi- 
tion called  decunuii  which,  consisted  of  a  tenth,  and  often 
a  greater  portion  of  the  corn  of  the  province,  which  was 
generally  delivered  in  kind.  Of  all  other  prodii^cta  a 
fifth  was  paid.  After  this  tenth  had  been  exacted  on  the 
corn,  they  were  obliged  to  sell  another  tenth,  or  a  more 
considerable  part  to  the  protlor  at  a  price  estimated  by 
himself.  Even  what  remained  was  still  subject  to  be 
bought  up  in  tiie  same  manner,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  same  magistrate  \  who,  independent  of  these  taxes; 

•  The  four  roada,  ihcj  called  Watlioi-street,  IkeoiM-9treet,  Ermin-ftre^t, 
«nd  the  Fostcwax. 
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and  purchases,  received  for  the  use  of  his  household  a  ^^a'- 
large  portion  of  the  corn  of  the  province.     The  most  v^v^/ 
valuable  of  the  pasture  grounds  were  also  reserved  to  ^  j. 
the  public  ;  and  a  considerable  revenue  was  thence  de-     34 
rived,  which  they  called  Scriptnra.     The  state  made  a 
monopoly  of  almost  the  whole   produce   of  the   land, 
which  paid  several  taxes,  and  was  further  enhanced  by 
passing  through  several  hands,  before  it  came  to  popular 
consumption. 

The  third  great  branch  of  the  Roman  revenue  was 
the  portorium  ;  which  did  not  differ  from  those  impo- 
sitions which  we  now  call  customs  and  duties  of  export 
and  import. 

This  was  tlie  ordinary  revenue  ;  beside  which,  there 
were  occasional  impositions  for  shipping,  for  military 
stores  and  provisions,  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  prator  and  his  legates  on  the  various  circuits  they 
made  for  the  administration  of  the  province.  This  last 
charge  became  frequently  a  means  of  great  oppression  ; 
and  several  ways  were  from  time  to  time  attempted,  but 
with  little  effect,  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  bounds.''^ 
Amongst  the  extraordinary  impositions  must  be  reckon- 
ed the  obligation  they  laid  on  the  provincials  to  labour 
at  the  public  works,  after  the  manner  of  what  the  French 
call  the  corveCy  and  we  term  statute  labour. 

As  the  provinces,  burthened  by  the  ordinary  charges, 
were  often  in  no  condition  of  levying  these  occasional 
taxes,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  at  interest.  Interest 
was  then  to  communities  at  the  same  exorbitant  rate  as 
to  individuals.  No  province  was  free  from  a  most 
onerous  public  debt ;  and  that  debt  was  far  from  opera- 
ting like  the  same  engagement  contracted  in  modem 
states  ;  by  which,  as  the  creditor  is  thrown  into  the 
power  of  the  debtor,  they  often  add  considerably  to  theu* 
strength,  and  to  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  de- 
pendents. The  prince  in  this  latter  case  borrows  from 
the  subject,  or  from  a  stranger.  The  one  becomes  more 
a  subject,  and  tlie  other  less  a  stranger.  But  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  the  subject  borrowed  from  his  master, 
and  he  thereby  doubled  his  slavery.  The  overgrows 
favourites  and  wealthy  nobility  of  Rome  advanced  money 
to  the  provincials  ;  and  they  were  in  a  condition  both  to 
prescribe  the  terms  of  the  loan,  and  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment.    The  provinces  groaned  at  once  under  all  the  se- 

•  Cod.  lib.  Xn.  tit  LXU. 
TOL.  ▼.  [  *^  ] 
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yeriij  of  public  impositioD)  and  the  rapaciousness  of 
prirate  nsury.  They  were  overroD  by  pobKcans, 
^  D.  uriners  of  the  taxes,  agents,  confiscatora,  osarera,  bank- 
34  era,  those  numerous  and  insatiable  bodies,  which  always 
flourish  in  a  burthened  and  complicated  revenue.  In  a 
word,  the  taxes  in  the  Roman  empire  were  so  heavy, 
and  in  many  respects  so  injudiciously  laid  on,  that  thej 
have  been  not  improperly  considered  as  one  cause  of  its 
decay  and  ruin.  The  Roman  government,  to  the  very 
last,  carried  something  of  the  spirit  of  conquest  in  it  ; 
and  this  system  of  taxes  seems  rather  calculated  for  the 
vtter  impoverbhment  of  nations,  in  whom  a  long  subjec- 
tbn  had  not  worn  away  the  remembrance  of  enmity, 
tban  for  the  support  of  a  just  commonwealth^ 


CHAP-  IV. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Power  in  Briiain^' 

^.  D.       After  the  period  which  we  have  just  closed,  !!• 

117  mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  Britain,  until  the  re^ 
of  Adrian.  At  that  time  was  wrought  the  first  remark* 
able  change  in  the  exterior  policy  of  Rome.  Althougk 
some  of  the  emperore  contented  themselves  with  those 
limits,  which  they  found  at  their  accession^  none  before 
this  prince  had  actually  contracted  the  bounds  of  the 
empire.  For  being  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
the  countries,  that  composed  it,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, what  was  strong  and  what  weak,  and  having 
formed  to  himself  a  plan  wholly  defensive,  he  purposely 
abandoned  several  large  tracts  of  territory,  that  he  might 
render  wliat  remained  more  solid  and  compact. 

121  This  plan  particularly  affected  Britain.  All  the  con- 
quests of  Agricola  to  the  northward  of  the  Tyne  were 
relinquished ;  and  a  strong  rampart  was  built  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  on  the  east,  to  Solway  frith  on  the 
Irish  sea;  a  length  of  about  eighty  miles.  But  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  other  reasonings 

MO  prevailed,  and  other  measures  were  pursued.  The  le- 
gate, who  then  commanded  in  Britain,  concluding  that 
the  Caledonians  would  construe  the  defensive  policy  of 
Adrian  into  fear,  that  they  would  naturally  grow  more 
numerous  in  a  larger  territory,  and  more  luuighty  when^ 
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they  saw  it  abandoned  to  them,  the  frontier  was  again  chap. 
advanced  to  Agricola's  second  line,  wliich  extended  be«  v^^v-.^ 
tween  the  fritiis  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  stations,  ^^  p 
which  hacT  been  established  by  that  general,  were  con-    140. 
nee  ted  with  a  continued  wall. 

From  this  time  those  walls  become  the  principal 
object  in  the  British  history.  The  Caledonians,  or 
(as  they  are  called)  the  Picts,  made  very  frequent, 
and  sometimes  successful  attempts  u{)on  this  barrier, 
taking  advantage  more  particularly  of  every  change  Jn 
government,  whilst  the  soldiery,  throughout  the  empire, 
were  more  intent  upon  the  choice  of  a  master  than  the 
motions  of  an  enemy.  In  this  dubious  state  of  unquiet 
peace  and  unprosecuted  war  the  province  continued, 
until  Sevems  came  to  the  purple  ;  who,  finding  that  Bri-  207 
tain  had  grown  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  pro- 
vinces of  tJie  empire,  and  was  at  the  same  time  in  a 
dangerous  situation,  resolved  to  visit  that  island  in  per- 
son, and  to  provide  for  its  security.  He  led  a  vast  ar- 
my into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia ;  and  was  the  first  of  the 
Romans,  who  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  boundary  2#8 
of  this  island.  The  natives,  defeated  in  some  engage- 
ments, and  wholly  unable  to  resist  so  great  and  deter- 
mined a  power,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  peace 
as  the  em|)eror  thought  proper  to  impose.  Contenting 
himself  witJi  a  submission,  always  cheaply  won  from  a 
barbarous  people,  and  never  long  regarded,  Severus 
made  no  sort  of  military  establishment  in  that  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  abandoned  the  advanced  work  which  209 
had  been  raised  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  and  limiting 
himself  by  the  plan  of  Adrian,  he  either  built  a  new 
wail  near  the  former,  or  he  added  to  the  work  of  that 
emperor  such  considerable  improvements  and  repairs, 
that  it  has  since  been  called  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Severus  with  great  labour  and  charge  terrified  the 
Caledonians ;  but  he  did  not  subdue  them.  He  neglect- 
tfd  those  easy  and  assured  means  of  subjection,  which 
the  nature  of  that  part  of  Britain  affords  to  a  |)Ower 
master  of  the  sea,  by  the  bays,  friths,  and  takes,  with 
which  it  is  every  where  pierced,  and  in  some  almost  cut  ' 
through.  A  few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a 
lieet  to  connect  them,  and  to  awe  the  coast,  must  at  any 
time  have  been  sufficient  irrecoverably  to  subdue  that 
part  of  Britain.  This  was  a  neglect  in  Agricola  occa- 
liioned  probably  by  a  Iinute4  command ;  and  it  was  not 
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won  Tf.iA^^  l/j  \p€madUsi%  autfaoritT  in  SerenB.  Tbe  Cik- 
^^^^  iotiUt»  9pkm  retofned  tbeir  anm,  and  icDeved  tbeir  ra- 
.  ^  Y»^St%  €m  the  Bidoiaji  (nmXxr.  SerenB  died  before  be 
Mn  umiA  take  anj  new  measures ;  and  fron  his  death  tbere 
m  an  almost  total  itl^ince  coocernins  the  affiun  of  Brilaia 
■stil  tfie  divifioa  of  the  empire. 

If  3d  the  onvieldj  fna.ss  of  that  orergravB  dominioo 
been  efiecirvelj  dtvided.  and  divided  into  br^e  portions, 
each  brmitrz  a  ttate  iieparate  and  abM>hitel7  iadepend- 
eot,  tfie  scheme  liad  been  far  more  perfect.  Tbooch 
ibe  empire  Fiad  perished,  these  states  mi^t  bare  sdb- 
sisted ;  and  thej  m^ht  have  made  a  (ar  better  opposi- 
tion to  the  iormdn  of  the  barbarians,  even  than  the 
whole  united;  since  each  nation  woold  hare  its  own 
streii^h  solely  employed  in  resisting  its  own  particular 
enemies.  For  notwithstanding  the  resources,  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  entireness  of  so 
great  a  body,  it  is  clear  from  history,  that  the  Romans 
were  never  able  to  employ  with  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time,  above  two  armies ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  yery  unequal  to  the  defence  of  a  frontier  of  many 
thousand  miles  in  circuit. 

But  the  scheme  which  was  pursued,  the  scheme  of 
joint  emperors,  holding  by  a  common  title,  each  govern- 
ing hiH  proper  territory,  but  not  wholly  without  autiio- 
rity  in  the  other  portions,  this  formed  a  species  of  go- 
vernment, of  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  just  idea. 
It  was  a  government  in  continual  fluctuation  from  one  to 
many,  and  from  many  af^in  to  a  single  hand.  Each  state 
did  not  Kubsist  long  enough  independent,  to  fall  into 
thoHC  orderM  and  connected  classes  of  men,  that  are  ne- 
ce»riary  to  a  ri'i^nhir  commonwealth ;  nor  had  th^y  time 
to  grow  into  those  virtiion»  partialities,  from  which  na- 
tioriH  derive  the  iiiM  principle  of  their  stability. 

TUe  events  which  follow  sufficiently  illustrate  these 
reflections ;  and  will  sliow  the  reason  of  introducing 
thcni  ill  this  place,  with  regard  to  the  empire  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  Hrilain  more  particularly. 

in  the  division  which  Dioclesian  first  made  of  the 
Roman  Iwrritory,  the  western  provinces,  in  which  Bri- 
tain was  included,  fell  to  Maximian.  it  was  during  his 
rei^n  that  Britain,  by  an  extraordinary  revolution,  was 
for  some  time  entirely  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
empire.  Caransius,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  a  bar- 
barian (for  now  not  only  the  army,  but  the  senate  was 
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tilled  with  foreigners)  had  obtained  the  government  of  cHAr. 
Buiogne.     He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  command  of  v^^v^ 
a  fleet  stationed  in  that  part,  to  oppose  the  Saxon  pirates,  ^^  ^^ 
who  then  began  cruelly  to  infest  the  north-west  parts  of  ^09 
Gaul,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Britain.     But  Carausi- 
us  made  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted,  not  so  much  to  suppress  the  pirates,  as  to  ag- 
grandize himself.      He  even  permitted  their  depredar 
tions,  that  he  might  intercept  them  on  their  return,  and 
enrich  himself  with  the  retaken  plunder.     By  sucli  me- 
thods he  acquired    immense  wealth,   which  he  distri- 
buted with  so  politic  a  bounty  among  the  seamen  of  his 
fleet,  and  the  legions  in  Britain,  that  by  degrees  lie  dis- 
posed both  the  one  and  the  other  to  a  revolt  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

As  there  were  then  no  settled  principles  either  of 
succession  or  election  in  the  empire,  and  all  depended 
on  the  uncertain  faith  of  the  army,  Carausius  made  his 
attempt  perhaps  with  the  less  guilt,  and  found  the  less 
difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  provincial  Britains  to 
submit  to  a  sovereignty  which  seemed  to  reflect  a  sort 
of  dignity  on  themselves.  In  this  island  he  established 
the  seat  of  his  new  dominion ;  but  he  kept  up  and  aug- 
mented his  fleet,  by  which  he  preserved  his  communi- 
cation with  his  old  government,  and  commanded  the  in- 
termediate seas.  He  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  286 
the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  by  which  he  at  once  preserved 
his  own  island  from  their  depredations,  and  rendered 
his  maritime  power  irresistible.  He  humbled  the  Picts 
by  several  defeats ;  he  repaired  the  frontier  wall,  and 
supplied  it  with  good  garrisons.  He  made  several  roads 
equal  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  emperors.  He  cut 
canals  with  vast  labour  and  expense  through  all  the  low 
eastern  parts  of  Britain ;  at  the  same  time  draining  those 
fenny  countries  and  promoting  communication  and  com- 
merce. On  these  canals  he  built  several  cities.  Whilst  290 
be  thus  laboured  to  promote  the  internal  strength  and 
happiness  of  his  kingdom,  he  contended  with  so  much 
success  against  Im  former  masters,  that  they  were  at 
length  obliged  not  only  to  relinquish  their  right  to  his 
acquisition,  but  to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  the 
imperial  titles.  He  reigned  after  this  for  seven  years 
prosperously  and  with  great  glory ;  because  he  wisely 
set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  possession  of  a  great  country,  detached  from  the  rest 
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BOOK  of  the  world,  and  therefore  easily  defended.  Had  he 
sja^  lived  long  enough,  and  pursued  this  plan  with  consisten- 
.  '  '  cy,  Britain,  in  all  probability,  might  then  have  become 
^qq'  and  mighty  have  afterwards  been  an  indejiendent  and  pow- 
erful kingdom,  instructed  in  the  Roman  arts,  and  freed 
from  their  dominion.  But  the  same  distemper  of  the 
state,  which  had  raised  Carausius  to  power,  aid  not  suf- 
fer, him  long  to  enjoy  it.  The  Roman  soldiery  at  that 
time  was  wholly  destitute  of  military  principle.  That 
religious  regard  to  their  oath,  the  great  bond  of  ancient 
discipline,  had  been  long  worn  out ;  and  the  want  of  it 
was  not  supplied  by  that  punctilio  of  honour  and  loy- 
293  s^lty,  which  is  the  support  el  modern  armies.  Carausius 
was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  in  his  kingdom,  by 
Alectus,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  But  the  murderer, 
who  did  not  possess  abilities  to  support  the  power  he 
had  acquired  by  his  crimes,  was  in  a  short  time  defeat- 
ed, and  in  his  turn  put  to  death  by  Constantius  Clorus. 
Id  about  three  years  from  the  death  of  Carausius,  Bri- 
tain, after  a  sliort  experiment  of  independency,  was  again 
united  to  the  body  of  the  empire. 
304  Constantius,  after  he  came  to  the  purple,  chose  this 
island  for  his  residence.  Many  authors  affirm  that  his 
wife  Helena  was  a  Britain.  It  is  more  certain  that  his 
son  Constantino,  the  Great  was  born  here,  and  enabled  to 
succeed  his  father  principally  by  the  helps  which  he  de- 
rived from  Britain. 
^6  Under  the  reign  of  this  great  prince  there  was  an 
aknost  total  revolution  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  em- 
pire. This  was  the  third  remarkable  change  in  the  Ro- 
nan  government  since  the  dissolution  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  first  was  that  by  which  Antoninus  had 
taken  away  the  distinctions  of  the  municipium,  province, 
and  colony,  communicating  to  every  part  of  the  empire 
thMe  privileges,  which  bad  formerly  distinguished  a  citi* 
zen  of  Rome.  Thus  the  whole  government  was  cast  into 
a  more  uniform  and  simple  frame,  and  every  mark  of  con-> 
quest  was  finally  effaced.  The  second  alteration  was  the 
division  of  the  empire  by  Dioclesian.  The  third  was  the 
change  made  in  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  and  tlie  re- 
volution in  religion  under  Constantino. 

The  prafecti  pratorio^  who,  like  the  commanders  of 
the  Janisaries  of  the  Port,  by  their  ambition  and  turbu- 
lence had  kept  the  government  in  continual  ferment, 
vere  reduced  by  the  happiest  art  imaginable.    Their 
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iHunber,  only  two  originallj,  was  increased  to  four ;  bj  cRir 
which  their  power  was  balanced  and  broken.    Their  au-  J^ 
thority  was  not  lessened ;  but  iU  nature  was   totally  ^^  j^ 
changed :  for  it  became  from  that  time  a  dignity  and  of-   ^M 
fice  merely  civil.     The  whole  empire  was  divided  into 
Cbur  departments  under  these  feur  officers.     The  subor* 
dinate  district  were  governed  by  their  vicarii ;  and  Bri* ' 
tain  accordingly  was  under  a  vicar,  subject  to  the  pr^* 
fectus  prstorio  of  Craul.     The  military  was  divided 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  it  was  placed  under  oA- 
cers  also  of  a  new  creation,  the  nu^istri  milituZm    Im* 
mediately  under  these  were  the  duces^  and  under  those 
the  comiies^  dukes  and  counts,  titles  unknown  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  or  in  the  higher  empire ;  but  afterwards 
they  extended  beyond  the  Roman  territory,  and  having 
been  conferred  by  the  northern  nations  upon  their  lead- 
ers, they  subsist  to  this  day,  and  contribute  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  modern  courts  of  Europe. 

But  Constantine  made  a  much  greater  change  with  rb* 
gard  to  religion,  by  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  At 
what  time  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  this  island,  I 
believe  it  impossible  to  ascertain ;  as  it  came  in  gradual* 
ly,  and  without^  or  rather  contrary  to  public  authority. 
It  was  most  probably  first  introduced  aoKNig  the  legionft- 
ry  soldiers  ;  for  we  find  St.  Alban,  the  first  British  osar^ 
tyr,  to  have  been  of  that  body.    As  it  was  introduced 

Erivately,  so  its  growth  wa»  for  a  long  time  insensible; 
ut  it  shot  up  at  length  with  great  vigour,  and  spread  it- 
self widely  at  first  under  the  favour  of  Constantius,  and 
the  protection  of  Helena,  and  at  length  under  the  estab- 
lishment of  Constantine.  From  thb  time  it  is  to  be  conr 
sidered  as  the  ruling  religion ;  though  heathenism  sub- 
sisted long  after,  and  at  last  expired  imperceptibly,  and 
with  as  little  noise  as  Christianity  had  been  at  first  intro^ 
duced. 

In  this  state,  with  regard  to  the  civil,  military,  end 
religious  establishment,  Britain  remained  without  any 
change,  and  at  intervals  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repose, 
until  the  reign  of  Valentinian.  Then  it  was  attacked  aU 
at  once  witli  incredible  fury  and  success,  and  as  it  were  , 
In  concert,  by  a  number  of  barbarous  nations.  The  prion  3^ 
cipal  of  these  were  the  Scots,  a  people  of  ancient  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  who  had  thence  been  transplated 
into  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  which  afterwards  de- 
rived its  name  from  that  colony.    The  Scots  of  beUi 
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BOOK   nations  united  with  the  Picts  to  fall  upon  the  Roman  pro- 
,^s^^  vince*     To  these  were  added  the  piratical  Saxons,  who 
^^  1^^  issued  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.     For  some  years 
304*  they  met  but  slight  resistance,  and  made  a  most  misera- 
ble havoc,  until  the  famous  Count  Thebdosius  was  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Britain ;  who  by  an  admirable  conduct  in 
war,  and  as  vigorous  application  to  the  cure  of  domestic 
disorders,  for  a  time  freed  the  country  from  its  enemies 
and  oppressors,  and  having  driven  the  Picts  and  Scots 
into  the  barren  extremity  of  the  island,  he  shut  and  bar- 
red them  in  with  a  new  wall,  advanced  as  far  as  the  re- 
motest of  the  former ;  and,  what  had  hitherto  been  im- 
M8    prudently  neglected,  he  erected  the  intermediate  space 
mto  a  Roman  province,  and  a  regular  government  under 
the  name  of  Valentia.     But  this  was  only  a  momentary 
relief.     The  empire  was  perishing  by  the  vices  of  its 
constitution. 

Each  province  was  then  possessed  by  the  inconsider- 
ate ambition  of  appointing  a  head  to  the  whole ;  although, 
when  the  end  was  obtained,  the  victorious  province  always 
returned  to  its  ancient  insignificance,  and  was  lost  in  the 
common  slavery.  A  great  army  of  Britains  followed  the 
fortune  of  Maximus,  whom  they  had  raised  to  the  impe- 
388  rkl  titles,  into  Gaul.  They  were  there  defeated ;  and 
from  th^ir  defeat,  as  it  is  said,  arose  a  new  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Armorica,  which  was 
then,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  sickly  empire,  become 
a  mere  desert ;  and  that  country  from  this  accident  has 
been  since  called  Bretagne. 

The  Roman  province,  thus  weakened,  afforded  opportu- 
Qity  and  encouragement  to  the  barbarians  again  to  invade 
and  ravage  it.  Stilico,  indeed,  during  the  minority  of 
Honorius,  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  which 
procured  a  short  intermission  of  their  hostilities.  But  as 
the  empire  on  the  continent  was  now  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  staggered  under  the  innumerable  shocks  which 
it  received,  that  minister  ventured  to  recall  the  Roman 
forces  from  Britain,  in  order  to  sustain  those  parts  which 
he  judged  of  more  importance,  and  in  greater  danger. 
411  On  the  intelligence  of  this  desertion,  their  baribarous 
enemies  break  in  upon  the  Britains,  and  are  no  longer  re- 
sisted. Their  ancient  protection  withdrawn,  the  people 
became  stupified  with  terror  and  despair.  They  peti- 
tion the  emperor  for  succour  in  the  most  moving 
terms.    The  emperor,  protesting  his  weakness,  commits 
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them  to  their  owo  defence,  absolves  them  from  tiieir  al-  ^^^ 
legiancey  and  confers  on  them  a  freedom,  which  they  s^rv^ 
have  no  longer  the  sense  to  value,  nor  tiie  virtue  to  de-  ^^  j^^ 
fend.  The  princes,  whom  after  this  desertion,  they  ^|| 
raised  and  deposed  with  a  stupid  inconstancy,  were  stiled 
emperors.  So  hard  it  is  to  change  ideas,  to  which  men 
have  been  long  accustomed,  especially  in  government^ 
that  the  Britains  had  no  notion  of  a  sovereign,  who  was 
not  to  be  emperor,  nor  of  an  emperor,  who  was  not  to 
be  master  of  the  western  world.  This  single  idea  ruin- 
ed Britain.  Constantine,  a  native  of  this  island,  one  of 
those  shadows  of  imperial  majesty,  no  sooner  found  him.* 
self  established  at  home,  than  fatally  for  himself  and  hb 
country,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  continent. 
Thither  he  carried  the  flower  of  the  British  youth  ;  all 
who  were  any  ways  eminent  for  birth,  for  courage,  for 
their  skill  in  the  military  or  mechanic  arts :  but  his  suc- 
cess was  not  equal  to  his  hopes  or  his  forces.  The  re- 
mains of  his  routed  army  joined  their  countrymen  in 
Armorica,  and  a  baffled  attempt  upon  the  empire  a  Bt* 
cond  time  recruited  Gaul  and  exhausted  Britain. 

The  Scots  and  Picts,  attentive  to  every  advantage, 
rushed  with  redoubled  violence  into  this  vacuity.  The 
Britains,  who  could  find  no  protection  but  in  slavery, 
again  implore  the  assistance  of  their  former  masters.  At 
that  time  Aetius  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  Oaul, 
and  with  the  virtue  and  military  skill  of  the  ancient  Bo* 
mans  supported  the  empire  tottering  with  age  and  weak- 
ness. Though  he  was  then  press^  hard  by  the  vaal 
armies  of  Attila,  which,  like  a  deluge,  had  pverspread 
Chiul,  he  afforded  them  a  small  and  temporary  succour* 
This  detachment  of  Romans  repelled  the  Scots  ;  thev 
repaired  tlie  walls ;  and  animating  the  Britains  by  their 
example  and  instructions,  to  maintain  their  freedom,  they 
departed.  But  the  Scots  easily  perceived  and  took  adr 
vantage  of  their  departure.  Whilst  they  ravaged  the 
country,  the  Britains  renewed  their  supplications  to 
Aetius.  They  once  more  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
which  again  re-established  their  affairs.  They  were» 
however,  given  to  understand,  that  this  was  to  be  their 
last  relief.  The  Roman  auxiliaries  were  recalled,  aod 
the  Britains  abandoned  to  their  own  fortune  for  ever. 

When  the  Romans  deserted  this  island,  they  left  a    430 
country,  with  regard  to  the  arts  of  war  or  government, 
iU  a  manner  barbarous,  but  destitute  of  that  spirit,  or 
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BOOK  tliose  advantages,  with  wbicb  sometimes  a  state  of  bar- 
,^^^^  barism  is  attended.  They  carried  out  of  each  province 
A.  D.  '^^  proper  and  natural  strength,  and  supplied  it  by  that 
492*  ^^  80"ie  other,  wliich  had  no  connexion  with  the  country. 
Tiie  troops  raised  in  Britain  often  served  in  Egypt ;  and 
those  which  were  employed  for  tiie  protection  of  tfatii 
island,  were  sometimes  from  Batavia  or  Ciermany  ;  some- 
times from  provinces  far  to  tiie  east.  Whenever  the 
strangers  were  withdrawn,  as  they  were  very  easily,  the 
province  was  left  in  the  hands  of  men  wholly  unpracti- 
sed in  war.  After  a  peaceable  possession  of  more  tlian 
three  hundred  years,  the  Britalns  derived  but  very  few 
benefits  from  their  subjection  to  the  conquerors  and  ci- 
vilizers  of  mankind.  Nerther  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Roman  people  were  at  any  time  extremely  numerous  in 
this  island,  or  had  spread  themselves,  their  manners,  or 
their  language,  as  extensively  in  Britain,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  other  parts  of  their  empire.  The  Welch  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  languages  retain  much  less  of  Latin, 
than  the  French,  the  Spanish,  or  the  Italian.  The  Ro- 
mans subdued  Britain  at  a  later  period  ;  at  a  time  when 
Italy  herself  was  not  sufficiently  i>opulous  to  supply  so 
remptc  a  province  ;  she  was  rather  supplied  from  her 
provinces.  The  military  colonies,  though  in  some  re- 
spects they  were  admirably  fitted  for  their  purposes,  had 
however  one  essential  defect.  The  lands  granted  to  the 
soldiers  did  not  pass  to  their  posterity ;  so  that  the  Ro- 
man people  must  have  multiplied  poorly  id  this  island, 
when  their  increase  principally  depended  on  a  succession 
of  superannuated  soldiers.  From  thi&  defect  ttie  colo- 
uies  were  continually  falling  to  decay.  They  bad  akp 
in  many  respects  degenerated  from  their  primitive  insti- 
tution.^ We  must  add  that  in  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire a  great  part  of  the  troops  in  Britain  were  barbarians, 
Batavians,  or  Grermaiis.  Thus  at  the  close  oC  this  period^ 
this  unhappy  country,  desolated  of  its.  inhabitants*  aban- 
doned by  its  masters,  stripped  of  its  artisans,  and  de- 
prived of  all  its  spirit,  was  in  a  condition  the  most 
wretched  and  forlorn. 

*  Neifut  conjugiis  suscipiendiSt  rip/fue  aUndis^  libtrit  sueti^  wrbat  tintposterL 
i»moi  relinquebarU.  A^on  enitn^  ui  olim  univtrsai  Irgiones^  cum  triSunis  et 
ctnlurionibus^  ei  suis  cujusqut  ordinis  mUUibus^  lU  conftrmt  et  eariiaU  rem- 
publicnm  efficererU^  sed  ignoti  inter  se^  diversii  munipuliSj  tint  reciort^  tint 
^tctilnu  vtii/uti,  quasi  ex  alio  genere  nurtaliumy  repentc  in  UMttm  ankctit 
tmncrut  magit  quam  udonia.    'J'acit.  aooal.  xiv.  '/7. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Entry  and  Settlement  of  the  Saxons^  and  their 

Conversion  to  Vliristianity. 

After  having  been  so  long  subject  to  a  foreign  domi-  chap 
nion,  there  was  among  the  Britains  no  royal  family,  no  v.^.v> 
respected  order  in  the  state,  none  of  those  titles  to  go-  ^^  p^ 
vernment  confirmed  by  opinion  and  long  ase,  more  effi-    ^^-^ 
cacious  than  the  Wisest  schemes  for  the  settlement  c^ 
the  nation.     Mere  personal  merit  was  then  the  only  pre- 
tence to  power.     But  this  circumstance  only  added  to 
tiie  misfortunes  of  a  people  who  had  no  orderly  method 
of  election,  and  little  experience  of  merit  in  any  of  the 
candidates.     During  this  anarchy,  whilst  they  suffered 
the  most  dreadftil  calamities  from  the  fury  of  barbarous 
nations,  which  invaded  them,  they  fell  into  that  disregard 
of  religion,  and  these  loose  disorderly  manners,  which 
ire  sometimes  the  consequence  of  desperate  and  harden- 
ed wretchedness,  as  well  as  the  common  distempers  of 
ease  and  prosperity. 

At  length,  after  frequent  elections  and  deposings,  ra- 
ther wearied  out  by  their  own  inconstancy,  than  fixed  by 
the  merit  of  their  choice,  they  suffered  Vortigern  to  ^**^ 
reign  ov^r  them.  This  leader  had  made  some  figure  in 
the  conduct  of  their  wars  and  factions.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  settled  on  the  throne,  than  he  showed  himself 
rather  like  a  prince  born  of  lui  exhausted  stock  of  roy- 
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BOOK  ally  ID  the  decline  of  empire,  than  one  of  those  bold  and 
K^,^^  active  spirits,  whose  manly  talents  obtain  them  the  first 
^^  P  place  in  their  country,  and  stamp  upon  it  that  character 
447  ^^  vigour  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  common- 
wealth. However,  the  mere  settlement,  in  spite  of  the 
ill  administration  of  government,  procured  the  Britains 
some  internal  repose,  and  some  temporary  advantages 
over  their  enemies  the  Picts.  But  having  been  long 
habituated  to  defeats,  neither  relying  on  their  king  or  on 
themselves,  and  fatigued  with  the  ot)8tinate  attacks  of  an 
enemy,  whom  they  sometimes  checked,  but  could  never 
remove,  in  one  of  their  national  assemblies  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  call  in  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Saxons,  a  power- 
ful nation  of  Germany,  which  had  been  long  by  their 
piratical  incursions  terrible  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all 
the  adjacent  countries.  This  resolution  has  been  gene- 
rally condemned.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  seem  to 
have»  through  mere  cowardice,  distrusted  a  strength  not 
yet  worn  down,  and  a  fortune  sufficiently  prosperous. 
But  as  it  was  taken  by  general  counsel  and  consent,  we 
must  believe  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  was  felt, 
though  the  event  was  dubious.  The  event,  indeed, 
might  be  dubious  ;  in  a  state  radically  weak,  every  mea- 
sure vigorous  enough  for  its  protection,  must  endanger 
its  existence. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  tradition  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  importing  that  all  that  part  of  the 
world  had  suffered  a  great  and  general  revolution,  by  a 
migration  from  Asiatic  Tartary  of  a  people  whom  they 
call  Asers.  These  every  where  expelled  or  subdued  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Celtic  and  Cimbric  original. 
The  leader  of  this  Asiatic  army  was  called  Odin  or  Wo- 
din ;  first  their  general,  afterwards  their  tutelar  deity .> 
The  time  of  this  great  change  is  lost  in  the  imperfectioii 
of  traditionary  history,  and  the  attempts  to  supply  it  by 
fable.  It  is  however  certain^  that  the  Saxon  nation  be- 
lieved themselves  the  descendants  of  those  conquerors ; 
and  they  had  as  good  a  title  to  that  descent  as  any  other 
of  the  northern  tribes ;  for  they  used  the  same  language, 
which  then  was,  and  is  still,  spoken,  with  Bn»li  variation 
of  the  dialects,  in  all  the  countries  which  extend  from 
the  polar  circle  to  the  Danube.  This  pecmle  most  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  as  well  as  their  origin  from  the 
Sacae,  a  nation  of  the  Asiatic  Scythia.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  they  had  seated  themselves  in  the  CiQ)« 
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bric  ChersoDesuSyOr  Jutland,  in  the  countries  of  HoUtein  chip. 
and  Sleswick,  and  thence  extended  along  the  Elbe  and  sJt^ 
Weser  to  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  as  far  as  the       ^^ 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.     In  that  tract  they  lived  in  a  sort   ^^J 
of  loose  military  commonwealth  of  the  ordinary  German 
model  under  several  leaders,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
was  Hengist,  descended  from  Odin,  the  great  conductor 
ef  the  Asiatic  colonies.     It  was  to  this  chief  that  the  Bri- 
tains  applied  theotselves.     They  invited  him  by  a  pro- 
mise of  ample  pay  for  his  troops,  a  large  share  of  their 
oommon  plunder,  and  the  isle  of  Thanet  for  a  settlement. 

The  army,  which  came  over  under  Hengist,  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  opinion  which  the 
Britains  had  entertained  of  the  Saxon  prowess  was  well 
founded ;  for  they  had  the  principal  share  in  a  decisive 
victory  which  was  obtained  over  the  Picts  soon  afteif^ 
their  arrival ;  a  victory  which  for  ever  freed  the  Britaim 
from  all  terror  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  in  the  .samo 
moment  exposed  them  to  an  enemy  no  less  dangerous. 

Hengist  and  his  Saxons,  who  had  obtained  by  the  fret 
vote  of  the  Britains  that  introduction  into  this  island  they 
had  so  long  in  vain  attempted  by  arms,  saw  that  by  being 
necessary  they  were  superior  to  their  allies.  They  dia^ 
covered  the  character  of  the  king ;  they  were  eye-wil» 
nesses  of  the  internal  weakness  and  distraction  of  the 
kingdom.  This  state  of  Britain  was  represented  with  so 
much  effect  to  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  that  another  and 
much  greater  embarkation  followed  the  first ;  new  bodies 
daily  crowded  in.  As  soon  as  the  Saxons  began  to  be 
sensible  of  their  strength,  they  found  it  their  interest  ta 
be  discontented ;  they  complained  of  breaches  of  a  con- 
tract, which  they  construed  according  to  their  own  de- 
signs, and  then  fell  rudely  upon  their  unprepared  and 
feeble  allies,  who,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  were  sUll  less  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
that  force  by  which  they  had  been  protected  against 
those  enemies,  when  turned  unexpectedly  upon  them- 
selves. Hengist,  with  very  little  opposition,  subdued 
the  province  of  Kent,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  Saxon  kingdom.  Every  battle  the  Britains  fought 
only  prepared  them  for  a  new  defeat,  by  weakening  their 
strength,  and  displaying  the  inferiority  of  their  courage. 
Vortigern,  instead  of  a  steady  and  regular  resistance,  on- 
posed  a  mixture  of  timid  war  and  unable  negotiation.  In 
one  of  their  meetings,  wherein  the  bosiness,  according 
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liDoc    to  Hie  German  mode^  waA  carried  on  anudst  feasting  and 
riot,  Vortigerii  was  struck  wilh  the  beauty  of  a  Saxon 


^^  jy^  virgin,  a  kinswoman  of  Hengist,  and  entirely  under  Ins 
^^'  influence.     Having  married  her,  he  delivered  himself 
over  to  her  covincils. 

His  people,  harassed  by  then*  enemies,  betrayed  by 
their  prince,  and  indignant  at  the  feeble  tyranny  that  op* 
pressed  them,  deposed  him,  and  set  his  son  Yortimer  in 
^3  his  place.  But  the  change  of  the  king  proved  no  remedy 
for  the  exhausted  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  constitu* 
tional  infirmity  of  the  government.  For  even  if  the 
Britains  could  have  supported  themselves  a^nat  the  su- 
perior abilities  and  efibrts  of  Hengist,  it  might  have  added 
to  their  honour,  but  would  have  contributed  little  to  their' 
safety.  The  news  of  his  success  had  roused  all  Saxony. 
Five  great  bodies  of  tliat  adventurous  people,  under  dif- 
ferent and  independent  commanders,  very  nearly  at  the 
jwae.time  br  Ac  in  upon  as  many  different  parts  of :  the 
island.  They  came  no  longer  as  pirates,  but  as  invaders. 
Whilst  the  Britains  contended  with  one  body  of  th^ir 
fierce  enemies,  auotlier  gained  ground,  and  filled  with 
slaughter  and  desolation  the  whole  country  from  sea  to 
sea.  A  devouring  war,  a  dreadful  famine,  a  plague,  the 
Bibst  wasteful  of  any  recorded  in  our  history,  united  to 
consummate  the  ruin  of  Britain.  The  eccloiiastical 
writers  of  that  age,  conjuundedat  the  view  of  those  com- 
plicated calamities,  saw  nothing  but  the  arm  of  Ood 
stretched  out  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  and  disobe^ 
dient  nation.  And  truly,  when  we  set  before  us  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  almost  all  the  parts  which 
had  lately  composed  the  western  empire,  of  Britain,  of 
Gaul,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  at  once  overwhelmed 
by  a  Resistless  inundation  of  most  cruel  barbarians,  whose 
inhuman  method  of  war  made  but  a  small  part  of  the  mi*' 
series  with  which  tliese  aiations  were  afficted,  we  are 
almost  driven  out  of  the  circle  of  political  inquiry:  we 
are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  bADd  of 
God  in  those  immense  revolutions,  by  which,  at  certain 
periods,  he  so  signally  asserts  his  supreme  donuBi^D,  and 
brings  about  that  great  system  of  change,  which  is  per- 
haps as  necessary  to  the  moral  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  the 
natural  world. 

But  whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  state  of  Britain 
was  the  worst  of  all.     Some  writers  have  asserted,  that. 
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except  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Waks  chav. 
and  in  Cornwall,  or  fled  into  Armorica,  the  British  race  yJt^ 
was  in  a  manner  destroyed.     What  is  extraordinary,  we  j^^  j^ 
find  England  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  population,  in   ^^g 
less  than  two  centuries  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Saxons  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  either  the  transplantar 
tioD  or  the  increase  of  that  single  people  to  have  been,  in 
so  short  a  tine,  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  so  great 
an  exteftt  of  country.     Others  speak  of  the  Britains  not 
as  extirpated,  but  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery ;  and 
here  these  writers  fix  the  origin  of  personal  and  predial 
servitude  in  fltigland. 

I  shall  lay  fairly  before  the  reader  all  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  concerning  the  existence  or  condition  of  this 
pnliappy  people.  That  they  were  much  more  broken 
and  rcHduced  than  any  other  nation,  which  had  fallen  un- 
der the  German  power,  I  think  may  be  inferred  from  two 
considerations.  First,  that  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe 
the  ancient  language  subsisted  after  the  conquest,  aod 
at  length  incorporated-  with  that  of  the  conquerors ; 
whereas,  in  England,  the  Saxon  language  received  little 
or  no  tincture  from  the  Welsh;  and  it  seems,  even 
among  the  lowest  people,  to  have  continued  a  dialect  of 
pure  Teutonic  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  itself  blend- 
ed with  the  Norman.  Secondly,  that  on  the  continent 
the  christian  religion,  after  the  northern  irruptbns,  not 
only  remained,  but  flourished.  It  was  very  early  and 
universally  adopted  by  the  ruling  people.  In  England 
it  was  so  entirely  extinguished^  that,  when  Augustin 
undertook  his  mission,  it  does  Bot  appear  that  among  al) 
the  Saxons  there  was  a  single  person  professing  Christia- 
nity. 

The  sudden  extinction  of  the  ancient  religion  and  lan- 
guage appears  sufficient  to  show  that  Britain  must  have 
suffered  more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  on 
the  continent.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there 
are  likewise  proofs,  that  the  Britisli  race,  though  much 
diminished,  was  not  wholly  extirpated ;  and  that  those 
who  remained  were  not,  merely  as  Britains,  reduced  to 
servitude.  For  they  are  mentioned,  as  existing,  in  some  r^Q^ 
of  tiie  earlier  Saxon  laws.  In  these  laws  they  are  allow- 
ed a  compensation  on  the  footing  of  the  meaner  kind  of 
English ;  and  they  are  even  permitted,  as  well  as  the 
Englisb,  to  emerge  out  of  that  low  rank  into  a  more  libe^ 
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'''^     Tfce  aJSm  of  tint  vkole  period  «e,  however,  cermd 
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^  ^  with  —  oboCTri^  aot  to  be  rfiowpotrf.     The 
Mg  IhhI  fittle  leave,  or  abiGty,  to  write  m  jart  ■rrn— t  of  e 
%  by  which  they  were  rued.     AmA  the  Aighi^u- 
who  —ccwded  thes,  olteotire  ctij  to  ««■%  were, 
■It  3  their  coBrernm,  iffunai  of  the  sm  of  fetten. 

It  i»  OD  this  AukemeA  theatre  thai  loae  old  wmets 
here  iotrodoccd  tbooe  cheracten  aad  erfioi,  which 
beve  aflbrded  toch  aaqrie  aatter  to  poets,  aad  so  Boch 
fKrplexitj  to  hiitoriaos.  This  ii  the  Uoioos  sad  he- 
roic age  of  oar  natioo.  After  the  oatanl  aad  jail  rcpre- 
ooatatioas  of  the  Boana  aceae,  the  stage  ii  agua  crowd- 
ed with  eocbaatera,  giaota,  aad  all  the  eMinwwffmi  iaa- 
get  of  the  wildest  aad  oiost  remote  aotiqaitj.  No  per- 
sofl^e  makes  10  coaqHcaoas  a  figare  ia  thne  stories  as 
Kiog  Artfaar ;  a  prioce  whether  of  Britirii  or  Boana 
origio,  whether  horn  00  this  Uaod  or  ia  Armorica,  is 
aacertaio ;  bat  it  appears  that  be  opposed  the  Saxoaa 
with  remarkable  virtoe,  and  00  soudl  di^giee  of  sacceas, 
which  has  reodered  him  sod  his  eiqihiits  so  large  ao  ar- 
(Ot  of  rooiaiice,  that  both  are  ahDost  daiclaiBied  bjr 

itorjr.  Light  scarce  begiaa  to  dswa  aatil  the  iatro- 
daction  of  cbristiaoitj ;  whicli»  briifpiig  with  it  the  oae 
of  letters,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  ^ords  at  oace  a 
jaster  aceoaot  of  things  and  facts,  that  are  oiore  wor- 
thy of  rebtioo :  nor  is  there  indeed  any  rerolotioa  so 
femarkable  in  the  English  stoiy. 

The  bishops  of  Borne  had  for  some  time  meditated 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Pope  Chegory, 
who  is  sumamed  the  Great,  eflfected  that  pious  des^ 
with  an  uncommon  zeal :  and  he  at  length  finmd  a  cir« 
caaistance  highly  favourable  to  it,  in  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  Charibert,  a  king  df  the  Franka^  to  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Kent.  This  opportunity  induced 
Pope  Gregory  to  commission  Augustin,  pi  monk  of 
Boetms,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  piety,  to  undertake 
this  arduous  enterprise. 
600  I^  ^^  io  the  year  of  Christ  600,  and  150  years  after 
the  coming  of  the  first  Saxon  colonies  into  England, 
that  Ethelberty  king  of  Kent,  received  intelligence  of 
the  arrivsl  in  his  dominions  of  a  number  of  men  in  a 
foreign  garb,  practising  several  strange  and  unusual  ce- 

*  Ltgta  Ina  32  4e  camkricQ  homint  Bgnm  possidtnk^   Idem  />  '• 
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^monies,  who  deBlred  to  be  conducted  to  the  king's  (^hap. 
presence,  declaring  that  they  had  things  to  communi-  v^-v^ 
cate  to  him  and  to  his  people  of  the  utmost  importance  ^^  j^^ 
to  tlieir  eternal  welfare.     This  was  Augiistin,  with  forty    ^qq 
of  the  associates  of  his  mission,  who  now  landed  in  the 
Isle  of  Tfaanet,  the  same  place,  by  which  the  Saxons 
had  before  entered  when  they  extirpated  Christianity. 

The  king  heard  them  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  de- 
feat,^ upon  a  principle  of  druidical  superstition,  the  ef* 
fects  of  their  enchantments.  Augustin  spoke  by  a 
Prankish  interpreter.  The  Franks  and  Saxons  were  of 
the  same  origin^  and  used  at  that  time  the  same  language. 
lie  was  favourably  received;  and  a  place  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Kent,  was  allotted  for  the 
residence  of  him  and  his  companions.  They  entered 
Canterbury  in  procession,  preceded  by  two  persons,  who 
bore  a  silver  cross  and  the  figure  of  Christ  painted  on  a 
board ;  singing  as  they  went  litanies  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  God  from  that  city  and  people. 

The  king  was  among  their  first  converts.  The  prin* 
cipal  of  his  nobility,  as  usual,  followed  that  example ; 
moved,  as  it  is  related,  by  many  signal  miracles,  but 
undoubtedly  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  the  pious  austerity  of  their  lives.  The  new 
religion,  by  the  protection  of  so  respected  a  prince,  who 
held  under  his  dominion  or  influence  all  the  countries  to 
the  southward  of  the  Uumber,  spread  itself  with  great 
rapidity.  Paganism,  after  a  faint  resistance,  every  where 
gave  way.  And  indeed  the  chief  difficulties,  which 
Christianity  had  to  encouikter,  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  struggles  of  opposite  religious  prejudices,  as 
from  the  gross  and  licentious  manners  of  a  barbarous 
people.  One  of  the  Saxon  princes  expelled  the  chris- 
tians from  his  territory,  because  the  priest  refused  to 
give  hun  some  of  that  white  bread  which  he  saw  distri- 
buted to  his  congregation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  order  of  Druids  either  did  not 
at  ali  subsist  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  that  at  this 
time  it  had  declined  not  a  little  from  its  ancient  autho* 
rity  and  reputation.  Else  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  they  admitted  so  readily  a  new  system,  which  at 
one  stroke  cut  off  from  their  character  its  whole  impor- 
tance.    We  even  find  some  chiefs  of  the  Pagan  priestv 

*  Vdaiunu  migvHOf  fayi  Ueorj  of  Hupt|os4oB^  g-  32J^ 
Tt)L.  V.  [^9    1 
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BOOS    hood  amongst  the  foremost  In  submitting  to  the  new  doc- 
*^'     trine.     On  the  fii-st  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  North- 


j^^  P    umberland,  the  heathen  pontiff  of  that  territory  imme- 
QQQ   diately  mounted  an  horse,  which  to  those  of  his  order 
was  unlawful,  and  breaking  into  the  sacred  inclosnre, 
hewed  to  pieces  the  idol  he  had  so  long  ser^'ed.* 

If  the  order  of  the  Druids  did  not  subsist  amongst  the 
Saxons,  yet  the  chief  objects  of  their  religion  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  fountain.  They  indeed 
worshipped  several  idols  under  various  forms  of  men  and 
beasts ;  and  those  Gods,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the 
days  of  the  week,  bore  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the 
particular  days,  that  were  consecrated  to  them,  though 
not  in  their  names,  a  near  resemblance  to  the  divinities 
of  ancient  Rome.  But  still  the  great  and  capital  objects 
of  their  worship  were  taken  from  druidism;  trees,  stones, 
the  elements,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.-f  These  were 
their  principal  devotions,  laid  the.  strongest  hold  upon 
their  minds,  and  resisted  the  progress  of  the  christian 
religion  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  For  we  find  these 
superstitions  forbidden  amongst  the  latest  Saxon  laws. 
A  worship  which  stand»  in  need  of  the  memorial  of  im- 
ages or  books  to  support  it,  may  pe  ish  when  these  are 
destroyed.  But  when  a  superstition  is  established  upon 
those  great  objects  of  nature,  which  continoally  solicit 
the  senses,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  to  turn  the  mind  from 
things,  that  in  themselves  are  striking,  and  that  are  al- 
ways present.  Amongst  the  objects  of  this  class  must 
be  reckoned  the  goddess  Bostre,  who  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  as  well  as  from,  the  season  sacred  ta 
her,  was  probably  that  beautiful  planet,  which  the 
6reeks  and  Romans  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Lucifer  and  Yenus.  It  is  from  this  goddess  that  in  Eng* 
land  the  Paschal  Festival  has  been  called  Easter.;];  To 
these  they  joined  the  reverence  of  various  subordinate 
genii,  or  demons,,  fairies,  and  goblins ;  fantastical  ideas, 
which  in  a  state  of  uninstructed  nature  grow  spontane- 
ously out  of  the  wild  fancies  or  fears  of  men.  Thus 
Ihcy  worshipped  a  sort  of  goddess,  whom  they  called 
Mara,  formed  from  those  frightful  appearances,  that  op- 

♦  Bede  Hist.  Ec  I.  ii.  c  13. 

i^i entiles  Jkos;  U  BoUm  vtl  lunam;  igtum  vel  Jlutiumf  itrrtnUm  vet 
Mxa;  vel  alifvjw  generis  arborum  ligna     /*  Cnut,  5.'  SvpentUioms  iUp' 
mnventu»t  qvi  Fnthgear  dicitur^  circa  Utfidtm,  arb^cnij  fmttm.     Lrj 
Preab.  Nortbumb. 

!  Spelmiii*8  Glossary ,, Tit.  eod. 
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press  men  in  their  sleep;  aiid  the  name  is  still  retained  chap 
among  us.*  ,^^^^^ 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  were  ^^  ^ 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  rude  people ;  fierce,  and  ^q|i 
of  a  gross  simplicity.  Their  cloaths  were  short.  As  all 
barbarians  are  much  taken  with  exterior  form,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  distinctions  which  are  conferred  by  nature, 
the  Saxons  set  an  high  value  on  comeliness  of  person, 
and  studied  much  to  improve  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
a  law  of  King  Ina  or<lers  the  cave ^nd  education  of  found- 
lings to  be  regulated  by  their  beauty.f  They  cherish- 
ed their  hair  to  a  great  length,  and  were  extremely 
proud  and  jealous  of  this  natural  ornament.  Some  of 
their  great  men  were  distinguifihed  by  an  appellative  taken 
from  the  length  of  their  hair.;];  To  pull  the  hair  was 
punishable  ;||  and  forcibly  to  cut  or  injure  it  was  consider- 
ed in  the  same  criminal  light  with  cutting  off  the  nose  or 
thrusting  out  the  eyes.  In  the  same  design  of  barbaroua 
ornament,  their  faces  were  generally  {tainted  and  scarred. 
They  were  so  fond  of  chains  and  bracelets,  that  they 
have  given  a  surname  to  some  of  their  kings  from  their 
generosity  in  bestowing  such  aarksof  favour;} 

Few  things  discover  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst 
people  more  certainly  than  the  presents  that  are  made 
to  them  by  foreigners.  Tiie  pope  on  his  first  mission 
into  Northumberland  sent  to  the  queen  of  that  country 
iiome  stnfTs,  with  ornaments  of  gold ;  an  ivory  comb  inlaid 
with  tlie  same  metal,  and  a  silver  mirror.  A  queen's 
want  of  such  female  ornaments  and  utensils  sliows  that  , 
the  arts  were  at  this  time  little  cultivated  amongst  tlte 
Saxons.  These  are  the  sort  of  presents  commonly  sent 
to  a  barbarous  people. 

Thus  ignorant  in  sciences  and  arts,  and  unpractised  in 
trade  or  manufacture,  military  exercises,  war,  and  the 
preparation  for  war,  wastheir  employment,  hunting  their 
pleasure.  They  dwelt  in  cottages  of  wicker  work, 
plastered  with  clay,  and  thatclied  with  rushes,  where 
they  s-dt  with  their  families,  their  officers  and  domestics. 
j*ound  a  fire  made  in  the  middle  of  the  house.     In  this 


*  7*hr  Night  mart. 

\  L.  In*  19. 

\  OiUrut  prwniud  eesarie  kens.    Cbroo.  Saxon.  123. 
<!  L.  £irrvd  42.    L.  CouL  apud  Bronpt.  21. 

)  Rtlgarus  wbUihta  tmrptium  Ua[gUor.    Chfon.  Sai.129.    1^  Hist.  F.rr I, 
1  4.  r  2J» 
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nooi^    nuiKicr  liicir  crrcntest  priarcs  lived  amidst  the  ruins  of 

,,^,,^^  Roman  m^nificciicc.     But  the  introduction  ofchnstiaii- 

.    D,  '^y>  which,  ondcr  whatever  form,  always  confers  soch  in- 

^Iqq'  estimable   benefit »  on  mankind,  soon  made  a  sensible 

change  in  the^e  rude  and  fien:e  maoners. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  for  an  end  so  worthy, 
providence,  on  some  occasions,  might  directly  have  in- 
terposed. The  books  which  contain  the  history  iiT  this 
time  and  change,  are  little  else  than-  a  narrative  of  mi- 
racles ;  frequently,  however,  with  snch  apparent  marks 
of  weakness  or  design,  that  they  afford  little  encourage- 
ment to  insist  on  them.  They  were  then  received  with 
a  blind  credulity ;  they  have  been  since  rejected  with  as 
undistinguishing  a  disregard.  But  as  it  is  not  in  my  de- 
8^  nor  inclination,  nor  indeed  in  my  power,  either  to 
establish  or  refute  these  stories,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  reality  or  opinbn  of  such  miracles  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  early  acceptance  and  rapid 
progress  of  Christianity  in  this  island.  Other  causes  un- 
doubtedly concurred  ;  and  it  will  be  more  to  our  purpose 
\o  consider  some  of  the  human  and  politic  wajrs,  by 
which  religion  was  advanced  in  this  nation:  and  those 
more  [mrticularly,  by  which  the  monastic  institution, 
then  interwoven  with  Christianity,  and  making  an  equal 
progress  with  it,  atUiined  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  property 
and  power,  so  as  in  a  time  extremely  short,  to  form  a 
kind  of  order,  apd  that  not  the  least  considerable,  in  the 
state. 


CHAP.  II. 

hUilablUluncnl   of  Chrhlianily — of  Monastic    liislUU" 

tioit!^ — and  of  ilmr  cffeds. 

TiiK  marriage  of  Etlirlbcrt  to  a  christian  princess 
was,  we  have  seen,  a  means  of  introducing  Christianity 
into  his  dominions.  The  same  influence  contributed  to 
extend  it  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy ;  the 
sovereigns  of  which  were  generally  converted  by  their 
wives.  Among  the  ancient  nations  of  Germany,  the  fe- 
male sex  was  possessed  not  only,  of  its  natural  and  com- 
mon   ascendant,    but   it    was    believed    peculiarly   sa- 
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» red,*  and  favoured  with  more  frequent  revelations  of  the  chap. 
divine  will ;  women  were,  therefore,  heard  with  an  uncom- 


mon attention  in  all  deiiberationa,  and   particularly  in  ^^  ^^^ 
those  that  regarded  religion.     The  Pagan  superstition  of  qq^ 
the  north  furnished  in  this  instance  a  principle,  which 
contributed  to  its  own  destruction. 

In  the  change  of  religion  care  was  taken  to  render  the 
transition  from  falsehood  to  truth  as  little  violent  as  ]HMsi^ 
ble.     Though  the  first  proselytes  were  kings,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  persecution.     It  was  a  precept 
of  Pope  Gregory,  under  whose  auspices  this  mission  was 
conducted,  that  the  heathen  temples  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, especially  where  they  were  well  built ;  but  that, 
first  removing   the   idols,   they  should  be  consecrated 
anew,  by  holier  rites,  and  to  better  purposes,!  in  order 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  people  might  not  be  too  rude- 
ly shocked  by  a  declared  profanation  of  what  they  bad 
so  long  held  sacred ;  and  that  every  where  beholding  the 
same  places,  to  which  they  had  formerly  resorted  for  re- 
ligious comfort,  they  might  be  gradually  reconciled  to 
the  new  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  which  were  there  in- 
troduced ;  and  as  the  sacrifices  used  in  the  Pagan  wor- 
ship were  always  attended  with  feasting,  and  consequently 
were  highly  grateful  to  the  multitude,  the  pope  ordered 
that  oxen  should  as  usual  be  slaughtered  near  the  church* 
and  the  people  indulged    in    their   ancient   festivity.;^ 
Whatever  popular  customs  of  heathenism  were  found  to 
lie  absolutely  not  incompatible  with  Christianity  were  re* 
tained  ;  and  some  of  them  were  continued  to  a  very  late 
period.     Deer  were  at  a  certain  season  brought  into  St. 
Paul's  church  in  London,  and  laid  on  the  altar  ;$  and  this 
custom  subsisted  until  tlie  reformation.     The  names  of 
i»ome  of  the  church  festivals  were,  with  a  similar  dea^, 
taken  from  those  of  the  heathen,  which  had  been  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time  of  the  year.     Nothing  could 
have  been  more  prudent  than  these  regulations;  they 
were  indeed  formed  from  a  perfect  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature* 

Whilst  the  inferior  people  were  thus  insensibly  led 
into  a  better  order,  the  example  and  countenance  of  the 
great  completed  the  work.     For  the  Saxon  kings  and 

*  Inau  quimtiam  tanUwm  alifuid  ti  providum  p%Uani;  nee  out  c»ii9f/i« 
earum  atpernantur  mU  ntpvnu  neg{igunt.    Tncit.  de  Mor.  Ger.  r  8. 
f  B«d.  Hilt.  Eccl.  1.  1.  c.  30. 
t  Id.  c .  (hmI. 
^  DogdaJe*!  Hkiory  oCSt  Pauri. 
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HOOK  ruling  men  embraced  religion  with  so  8igual,.and  in  their 
i'v  rank  so  unusual  a  zeal,  that  in  many  instances  they  even 


sacrificed  to  its  advancement  the  prime  objects  of  their 
ambition.  Wulfere,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  bestowed 
the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  king  of  Sussex,  to  persuade  him 
to  embrace  ciiristianity."^  Thb  zeal  operated  in  the 
same  manner  in  favour  of  their  instructors.  The  greatest 
kings  and  conquerors  frequently  resigned  their  crowns, 
lod  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries.  When  kings  be- 
came monks,  an  high  lustre  was  reflected  upon  the  mo- 
nastic state,  and  great  credit  accrued  to  tne  power  of 
their  doctrine,  which  was  able  to  produce  such  extraor- 
dinary effects  upon  persons,  over  whom  reli^n  has  com- 
monly the  slightest  influence. 

The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  also  much  assisted  by 
their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  At  their  Erst 
preaching  in  Sussex,  that  coimtry  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress  from  a  drought,  which  liad  continued  for 
three  years.  The  barbarous  inhabitants,  destitute  of 
any  means  to  alleviate  the  famine,  in  an  epidemic  trans- 
port of  despair,  frequently  united  forty  and  fifty  in  a 
body,  and,  joining  their  hands,  precipitated  themselves 
from  the  difls,  and  were  either  drowned  or  dashed  to 
pieces  on  tlie  rocks.  Tiiough  a  maritime  people,  they 
Knew  not  how  to  fish ;  and  this  ignorance  probably  arase 
from  a  remnant  of  druidical  superstition,  which  had  for- 
bidden the  use  of  that  sort  of  diet.  In  this  calamity. 
Bishop  Wilfrid,  their  first  preacher,  collecting  nets  at  the 
head  of  his  attendants,  phinged  into  the  sea,  and  having 
opened  this  great  resoarce  of  food,  he  reconciled  the  des- 
perate people  to  life,  and  their  minds  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  so  attentive  to  their 
temporal  prcservation.f 

The  same  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  ^^jpeared 
hi  all  their  actions.  The  christian  kings  sometimes  made 
-donations  to  the  church  of  lands  conquered  from  their 
bcathen  eneniies.  The  clergy  immediately  baptised  and 
manumitted  their  new  vassals.  Thus  they  esdeared  to 
all  sorts  of  men,  doctrines  and  teachers  which  could  miti- 
^te  tiie  rigorous  law  of  conquest ;  and  they  rejoiced  to 
see  religion  and  liberty  advancing  with  an  equal  progress, 
r^or  were  the  monks  of  this  time  in  any  thing  more  wor- 
thy of  praise,  than  in  Uieir  zeal  for  personal  freedom.   In 

*  Bed.  Uist.TO-oI.l. .?.  r,  1?. 
7  lUf^n. 
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ibe  €anoo,  wherein  ^lf|^  provided  against  the  alienatioD  chap 
of  their  landa,  atnong  other  charitable  exceptions  to  this  ^^' 
restraint,  they  particularize  the  purchase  of  Hbertj."^ 
In  their  transactions  with  the  great,  the  same  point  was  ^* 
always  strenuously Jaboured.  When  they  imposed  pe^ 
nance,  they  were  remarkably  indulgent  to  persons  of  that 
rank.  But  they  always  made  them  purchase  the  remis- 
sion of  corporal  austerity  by  acts  of  beneficence.  They 
urged  their  powerful  penitents  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
their  own  slaves,  and  to  the  redemption  of  those  wiiich 
belonged  to  others ;  they  directed  them  ta  the  repaur  of 
highways,  and  to  the  construction  of  churches,  bridges; 
and  other  works  of  general  utility.f  They  extracted 
the  fruits  of  virtue  even  from  crimes^  and  whenever  a 
great  man  expiated  hb  private  offences,  he  provided  ia 
the  same  act  for  the  public  happiness.  The  monaste- 
ries were  then  the  only  bodies  corporate  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  if  any  persons  were  desirous  to  perpetuate  their 
charity  by  a  tiind  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  indigent, 
there  was  no  other  way  than  to  confide  this  trust  to  some 
monastery.  The  monks  were  the  sole  channel  through 
which  the  bounty  of  the  rich  could  pass  in  any  continued 
stream  to  the  poor ;  and  the  people  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards them  in  all  their  dhitresses. 

We  must  observe,  that  the  monks  of  that  time,  espe^ 
cially  those  from  Ireland,];  who  had  a  considerable  stuire 
in  the  conversion  of  all  the  northern  parts,  did  not  show 
that  rapacious  desire  of  riches,  which  long  disgraced,  and 
finally  ruined  their  successors.  Not  only  did  they  not 
seek,  but  seemed  even  to  shun  such  douations.  This 
prevented  that  alarm,  which  might  have  arisen  from  an 
early  and  declared  avarice.  At  this  time  the  most  fer- 
vent and  holy  anchorites  retired  to  places  the  furthest 
that  cc  jid  be  found  from  human  concourse  and  help,  ta 
the  most  desolate  and  barren  situations,  wiiich  even  from, 
their  horror  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  men  who  had 
renounced  the  world.  Many  persons  followed  them  in 
order  to  partake  of  their  instructions  and  prayers,  or  to 
burm  themselves  upon  their  example.     An  opinion  of 

•  Spelm.  Coocil.  p.  389. 

t  Jnstauret  etuan  Dei  tecltsiam;  d  instwtnt  viat  pubUeat,  panHhvs  n^er 
aquas yr^fuHtUu  et  nfpvr  cimnat  viat;  et  mammdUat  MfT«t mm  frnpriat^  cf 
redimal  ab  idiis  Aomtfti^iu  ttrws  sum  ad  libcrtaUm,    L.  £ccL  Edgai  i.  U. 

t  Aidanas  Ftncm  et  Celmarmus  mira  sanctiiaiit  fueruM  ei  jmrsimanim, 
Adm  enim  saeerdvtes  traiU  iUiut  iemporisab  avariiia  unmunei,  til  nu  terriioriaf^ 
niii  coacti  auiptrent.  H«d  UioUns.  ap«d  Decern.  1. 3.  p.  J9S.  fictl.  Hist« 
Keel.  I.  3.  c  2S. 
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lOQK  their  miracles  after  Iheir  dettb  0ew  itiU  greiter  mm- 
bers.  EftUblishnieats  were  gradialljr  onde.  The  no- 
neetic  Kfe  wag  fmgBJ,  and  tiie  goTeronent  moderaie. 
These  causes  drew  a  coostant  ooncowse.  Sanctifiefl 
deserts  assumed  a  new  free ;  the  marshes  were  draiaed 
aad  the  lands  cultivated.  And  sb  this  rerolotioD  seemed 
rather  the  eflfect  of  the  holiness  of  the  place  tfaaii  of  maj- 
natural  causes,  it  iacreased  their  credit ;  and  eretj  tm- 
provemeot  drew  with  it  a  new  donatioD*  In  this  manner 
the  great  abbies  of  Croybad  and  Ohstonbuiy,  and  many 
oCherSy  from  the  most  obscure  be^niogB,  were  advanced 
to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  splendour  little  leas  than  royal. 
In  these  rude  ages  government  was  not  yet  fixed  upon 
solid  principles,  amd  every  thing  was  full  of  tumult  and 
distraclioD.  As  the  monasteries  were  better  secured 
from  violence  by  their  character  than  any  other  places 
by  iaws,  several  great  men,  and  even  sovere^  princes^ 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  convents ;  who^  when  by 
a  more  happy  revolution  in  their  fortunes,  they  were 
reinstated  in  their  fi>rmer  dignities,  thought  they  could 
never  make  a  sufficient  return  for  the  safety  they 
had  enjoyed  under  the  sacred  hospitality  of  these 
roofs.  Not  content  to  enrich  them  with  ample  posses- 
skmm;  that  others  also  might  partake  of  the  protection 
they  had  experienced,  they  formally  erected  uto  an  as- 
sylum  those  monasteries,  and  their  adjacent  territory. 
Bo  tiiat  all  thronged  to  that  refuge  who  were  rendered 
unquiet  by  their  crilmes,  their  misfoKunes,  or  the  severity 
of  tlieir  lords  ;  and  content  to  live  under  a  government 
to  which  their  minds  were  subject,  they  raised  the  1m: 
portance  of  their  masters  by  their  numbers,  their  labour, 
and  above  all  by  an  inviolable  attachment. 

The  monastery  was  always  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  greatest  lord:)  and  kings.  Tiiis  added  to  the  other 
csiUses  of  reverence  a  sort  of  sanctity,  which,  in  univer- 
sal opinion,  always  attends  the  repositories  of  the  dead: 
and  they  acquired  also  thereby  a  naore  particular  protec- 
tion  against  the  great  and  powerful — ^for  who  would  vio- 
late the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  or  his  ownT  It  was  not  au 
unnatural  weakness  to  think  that  some  advanti^  mi^t 
be  derived  from  lying  in  holy  pkices,  and  amoiigst  hqly 
persons;  and  this  superstitkm  was  fomented  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  art.  The  monks  of  Glflhtojf^ur)r 
spread  a  notion,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  any  person 
shpulif  be  damned  whose  body  lay  in  their. cemetery. 
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TliU  luiuit  be  considered  «s  coming  in  aid  jo(  the  amplest  cbat, 
of  Iheir  resources,  prayer  for  the  dead.  v^^v^ 

But  there  was  no  part  of  their  policj,  of  whatever  ^^  q^ 
nature,  tliat  procured  to  them  a  greater  or  juster  credit, 
than  their  cultivation  of  learning  and  useful  arts.  For 
if  the  monks  contributed  to  tlie  fall  of  science  in  tim 
Roman  empire,  it  b  certain  that  the  introduction  of 
learning  and  civility  into  this  northern  world  U  entirelj 
owing  to  their  labours.  It  is  true,  that  thej  cultiratod 
letters  only  in  a  secondary  way,  and  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gion. But  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  such  that  it 
almost  necessitates  an  attention  to  many  kinds  of  leara* 
ing.  For  the  scripture  is  by  no  means  an  irrelative 
system  of  moral  and  divine  truths;  but  it  stands  coo* 
nected  with  so  many  histories,  and  with  the  laws,  opinio 
ons  and  manners  of  so  many  various  sorts  of  people,  and 
in  such  different  times,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  arrive  to  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  it  without  having 
recourse  to  much  exterior  inquiry.  For  which  reasopn 
the  progress  of  this  religion  has  always  been  marked  b/ 
that  of  letters.  There  were  two  other  circumstances  at 
this  time,  that  contributed  no  less  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. The  sacred  writings  had  not  been  translated  into 
any  vernacular  language,'  and  even  the  ordinary  aerviM 
of  the  church  was  still  continued  in  the  Latin  tongue  | 
all,  therefore,  who  formed  themselvea  for  the  ministiyv 
and  hoped  to  make  any  figure  in  it,  were  in  a  manner 
driven  to  the  study  of  the  writers  of  polite  antiquitr,  m 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  most  ordinary  nuic- 
tions.  By  this  means,  a  practice,  liable  in  itself  to  great 
objections,  had  a  considerable  share  m  preserving  the 
wrecks  of  literature ;  and  was  one  means  of  convey ioi^ 
down  to  our  tunes  those  inestimable  monuments,  which^ 
otherwise,  in  the  tumult  of  barbarous  confusion  on  one 
hand,  and  untaught  piety  on  the  other,  must  inevitably 
have  perished.  The  second  circumstance,  the  pilgriai>* 
ages  of  tliat  age,  if  considered  in  itself,  was  as  liable  jko 
objection  as  the  former ;  but  it  proved  of  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  literature.  A  principal  object  o£ 
these  pious  joumies  was  Rome,  which  cootaioed  all  the 
little,  that  was  left  in  the  western  world,  of  ancient 
learning  and  taste.  The  other  great  object  of  thxmp  fSL* 
grimages  was  Jerusalem ;  this  led  thtm  into  the  Greciaii 
empire,  which  stilt  subsisted  in  the  east  with  great  ma- 
jesty and  power.    Here  the  Greeks  had  not  only  net 
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MOK  diicontiiiuecl  the  ancient  studies;  but  they  added  to  tlie 
stock  of  arts  many  inveotioua  of  cariosity  and  conveni- 
ence, that  were  unknown  to  antiquity.  When,  after- 
ward^, the  Sarazens  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  pilgrims  had  also  by  the  same  means  an  opportunity 
of  profiting  from  the  improvements  of  that  laborious  peo- 
ple ;  and  however  little  the  majority  of  theae  pious  tra- 
Tellers  might  have  had  such  objects  in  their  view,  some- 
thing useful  must  unavoidably  have  stuck  to  them  ;  a  few 
certainly  saw  with  more  diacernment,  and  rendered  their 
travels  servicenbic  to  their  country,  by  importing  other 
things  beside  miracles  and  legends.  Thus  a  communi- 
cation was  opened  between  this  remote  island  and  coun- 
tries of  which  it  otherwise  could  then  scarcely  have 
lieard  mention  made ;  and  pilgrimages  thus  preserved 
that  intercourse  amongst  mankind,  which  is  now  formed 
by  politics,  commerce,  and  learned  curiosity. 

It  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  that  Provi- 
dence, which  strongly  appears  to  have  intended  the  con- 
tinual intermixture  of  mankind,  never  leaves  the  human 
mind  destitute  of  a  principle  to  effect  it.  This  purpose 
is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  migratory  instinct ; 
sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  at  one  time  ava- 
rice drives  men  from  their  homes,  at  another  they  arp 
actuated  by  a  thirst  of  knowledge ;  where  none  of  these 
censes  can  oi>erate,  the  sanctity  of  particular  pbces  at- 
tracts men  from  the  most  distant  quarters.  It  was  this 
motive,  which  sent  thousands  in  those  ages  to  Jerusalem 
and  Rome ;  and  now  in  a  full  tide  impek  Iialf  the  world 
annually  to  Mecca. 

By  those  voyages  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge and  improvement  were  at  different  times  imported 
into  England.  They  were  cultivated  in  tlie  leisure  and 
retirement  of  monasteries;  otherwise,  they  could  not 
have  been  cultivated  at  all :  for  it  ifas  altogether  neces- 
sary to  draw  certain  men  from  thegeneral  rude  and  fierce 
tociety,  and  wliolly  to  set  a  bar  between  them  and  the 
barbarous  life  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  to  .fit 
tbem  Cor  study  and  the  cuitivatioa  of  arts  and  science. 
Accordingly,  we  find  every  where,  in  the  first  institu- 
tions for  the  proiiagation  of  knowledge  amongst  any  peo- 
ple, that  those  who  followed  it  were  set  apart  and  se- 
cluded from  the  mass  of  the  community. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  chair  of  this  kingdom  for 
star  a  century  was  filled  by  fore^ers ;  thoy  were  noroi- 
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Dated  by  the  popes ;  who  were  in  that  age  just  or  politic  chat. 
enoogh  to  appoint  persons  of  a  merit  in  some  degree  ade-  ,^^^ 
quate  to  that  important  charge.  Through  this  series  of  j^^  ^^ 
foreign  and  learned  prelates,  continaal  accessions  were 
made  to  the  origibally  slender  stock  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  these  acces- 
sions was  made  in  the  time  and  bj  the  care  of  Theodoras, 
the  seventli  arch-bisliop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  Oreek 
by  birth  ;  a  man  of  a  hig!i  ambitious  spirit,  and  of  a 
mind  more  liberal,  and  talents  better  cultivated,  than  ge- 
nerally fell  to  the  lot  of  the  western  prelates.  He  first 
introduced  the  study  of  his  native  language  into  this  isl- 
and. He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  valuable  booki 
in  many  faculties ;  and  amongst  them  a  magnificent  copy 
of  the  works  of  Ilomer,  the  most  ancient  and  best  of 
poets,  and  the  best  chosen,  to  inspire  a  people,  just  ini- 
tiated into  letters,  with  an  arrdent  love,  and  with  a  tmfe 
taste  for  the  sciences.  Under  his  influence  a  school  was 
formed  at  Canterbury ;  and  thus  the  other  great  fountain 
of  knowledge,  the  Oreek  tongue,  was  opened  in  England 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  6G9.  gg9 

The  southern  jmrts  of  England  received  their  im- 
provements directly  through  the  channel  of  Rome. 
The  kinedom  of  Northumberland,  as  soon  as  It  was  con- 
verted, began  to  contend  with  the  southern  provinces  in 
an  emulation  of  piety  and  learning.  The  ecclesiastics 
then  2lUo  kept  np  and  profited  by  their  intercourse  with 
Rome ;  but  they  found  their  principal  resources  of  know- 
ledge from  another  and  a  more  extraordinary  quarter.^ 
The  Island  of  liii  or  Columkill  is  a  small  and  barren 
rock  in  the  Western  Ocean.  But  in  those  days  it  was 
high  in  reputation  as  the  srite  of  a  monastery,  which 
had  acquired  great  renown  for  the  rigour  of  its  studies 
and  tlie  severity  of  its.  ascetic  discipline.  Its  authority 
was  extended  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  and  the  monks  of  Hii  even  exercised  episcopal 
jurisdiction  over  all  those  regions.  They  liad  a  consi- 
derable share  both  In  the  religious  and  literate  institu- 
tion of  the  Northumbrians.  Another  island  of  still  less 
importance,  in  the  month  of  the  Tees,  and  called  Landia^ 
forn,  was  about  this  time  sanctified  by  the  austerities  of 
an  permit  called  Cnthbert.  It  soon  became  also  a  very 
celebrated  monastery.     It  was,  from  a  dread  of  the  ra 

^  fit.  Cotiirohtif.  or  leolmkill  or  Ion*. 
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▼agBt  of  pirategi  remeved  first  to  the  odjuit  port  of 
^     the  Govtinent,  and  on  tbe  aune  account  finaUjr  to  HhuN 


j^  g^  ham.  Tho  heado  of  tiua  monaatorjr  omitted  BotUog 
1199'  wtitch  could  coBtribiilo  to  tbe  glory  of  Ibair  fiMindeJV 
aad  to  the  dignity  of  their  hooae ;  which  (Mcame  io  cO 
very  short  time,  by  their  aaaidoooB  endaavoam^  the  moot 
ooiwidcrable  school)  perhapa,  in  Europe,  The  great  aad 
jamteat  boast  of  this  monaattry  is  the  veaefabio  Beda, 
irbo  was  educated^  and  apent  his  whole  lifet  there*  An 
account  of  liia  writings  is  an  acooonC  of  the  Engiiah 
loamiog  in  that  age,  taken  in  i(a  moat  adraati^geoaoTJew. 
Many  of  bis  works  remain ;  and  he  wroteix^  jn-'praoe 
aad  verse,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  aobjecta.  Histheology 
fbrons  tbe  most  considerable  part  of  Ins  writingL  He 
wrote  comments  upon  abnost  tbe  whole  Scnptproi  and 
aeveral  homilies  on  the  principal  festivals  ciim  churcli. 
Both  the  comments  and  aennona  are  generaly allegoricri 
in  the  construction  of  the  text,  and  ainqfly  asoral  in  tlie 
application.  In  these  discourses  aevaral  thiogs  aaem 
atrained  snd  fanciful ;  but  iierein  he  fiiltowod  entircAy 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  fathers,  from  whoos  the  gpreal- 
oat  part  of  his  divinity  is  not  so  much  imitated  aa  ox- 
tracted.  The  systematic  and  logical  method,  wtucfa 
aeems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  theology  by 
John  of  Damascus,  and  which  afterwards  waa>  knows  by 
tbe  name  of  school  divinity,  was  not  then  in  use,  at 
least  in  the  western  church ;  thougb  iooa  after  it  made 
an  amazing  progress.  In  this  scheme  the  aU^garical  gave 
way  to  the  literal  explication;  the  ImaginatioB  had  lees 
scope ;  and  the  afiections  wore  less  touched.  But  it 
prevailed  by  an  appearance  more  solid  aad  phikKophi- 
cal ;  by  an  order  more  scientific ;  and  by  n  readinoBB  of 
a)[)plication  either  for  the  solutimi  or  the  exdtiagof  doubts 
and  difllculties. 

They  also  cultivated  in  this  monastery  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  There  remaiB  of 
Beda  one  entire  iaiook)  and  some  scattered  eaaaya on  these 
subjects.  This  book  de  rerum  natura  ib  concise  and 
methodical,  and  contains  no  very  contcmptMe^'abatract 
of  the  physics,  which  were  taught  in  the  decfioe  of  the 
Roman  enmire.  It  was  soniewhat  onfortumte  that  the 
iiiftncy  of  JBnglish  loaraing  was  supported  byt  the  dotagfe 
of  the  Boman,  and  that  even  the  apting-hend^  ffom  whence 
they  drew  their  instructions,  was  itself  corrupted.  How- 
ever, tb^  works  of  the  great  nfotevs  «f  the  emcjeQt  aci^inqs 


still  ramaiaed;  kit  in  HBtoral  fpbikiSQ|ihy  tbe.irorst.'frts  cHAe* 
the^aioit  6iBhbtiablB«  >  MTfaoiBp^oreaQfdiiysicfi  tbe  mopil  ,^,^^ 
approaching  foralioari^ bad  long \mi  allioredit  hy  beiog  ^^  ^^ 
i]iM64|be  aapiKirl  of  ao.  ioi^out  ibcobogj  and  a  loose  mo-   5^9 
rality .     The  finer  Tiaiona  ciiPkilio  feU  into  aoina  diacredU 
hf  the  aboM  wbicb  hevelicB  had  road*  of  ihaai ;  and 
the  vriAingB  of  ▲risUfle«aeaiii  to  have  beaa  theo  Iba 
oill]rt>De8?iEiick regarded .-avea  in  natural  piilfMophy^iti 
which  braach  df  science  alone  thegr  are  oaworUiy  of  biea. 
Beda  cntkeij  ibllowa  hb  ajrsiem^    The  itppearanoea  vt 
nature  are  explaiaed  bgn  matter  and  fbon,  and  by  the  foar 
Yulgar  elementa,  acted  upon  by  tbe  fiour  auppoaed  qild- 
itiea  oC  hot,'  dry,  nioiat»  and  oold«    Hia  aatrooomy  iaim 
the   comiDon  syatem  of  Ihe.Aocieoti)  aufficieni  for.  tte 
few  pmrpoaea  to  wbick  tb^  applied  it,  but  oUierviae 
imperfect  and  graaaly  erroneoos.  ■   He  makea  the  mooo 
fau^er  than  the  earth ;  though  a  reflectsoii  00  tbe  natuif) 
of  ecljpaea,  which  he  understood^  night  Jbave  satisfied 
him  of  the  contrary.    But  he  had  so  mnch  to  icopy*  that 
he  bad  little  time  to  examine.    These  apecitiatioos,  iiov- 
ever  enoneoos^  were  still  osefid;  for  though  oieo  err-in 
assigning  the  causes  of  .natural  operational  the  works  ^f 
nature  are  by  thb  means  brought  umlar  their  considera- 
tion ;  which  cannot  be  done  witbouteolarging  the  mind. 
The  science  may  be  folse  or  frivolous ;  the  impro^vem^t 
will  be  real.     It  may  here  be  remarked*  that  soon  after- 
wards the  monks  began  to  apply  themsel  vea  t«  a8tjK>noiiQr 
and  chrooolegy»  from  the  diaputes  which  were  carried  m 
with  ao  much  beat  and  so  little  effect  <oiKvaruing  the 
proper  tbne  of  €elebratin^£aater;>and  the  English  owed 
the  cQltivation  of  these,  noble  scienoas  to  one  ef  U^e  asoat 
triral  coatroTersias  of  eccleeiabttte)df8oiplittew>    jBedSjdjd 
not  confine  bis  attention  ta  those  superior  acienoes.  . '  He 
treated  of  music  and  of  rliethoric,  of  grammar  .and  <tbe 
art  of  versificatioa^  and  of  aritfametio^  boUi  b^httters 
and  on  the  fingers:  and  his  work  on  thia-  laal  sumeiol  ia 
tbe  only  one  in  which  tlot.  pieco  ot  antique^  euriorfiy 
has  been  preaerved  to  osk . .  AIL  these  are*  Bborl  pasoei ; 
some  of  them  ace  in  the  catecfaiat^n'  aietbadi;.fuideeem 
designed  for  tisaiasmediate  mm.  ot*  liie  pupils  in  hb  ia> 
aaatety,  in  wder  to  fumiah  theai  with  some ieading  idias 
*  in  the  rudimrataoC  these  arts^;.thaah  n«»ly  iuli«da«^d 
into  his  €0unti7.    iHe  UkewiacHMdawiand  prat>ably  fior 
th«  same  purposOf  a^ery  ample  and  vali»Ue  coileelinn 
of  abort  pUlosoplaoalrpohtical^^and  moral  flnpdma>  from 
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Amtotic,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  other  sagea  of  heathea  as- 
)[^  tiqnitj.     He  made  a  aefiarate  book  of  Bbiniog  commoa- 


places  and  rcoiarkabiepauagea,  extracted  from  the  worka 
669  Cicero,  of  whom  be  was  a  great  admirerv  tboogh  he 
aeems  to  have  been  not  an  bappj  or  diligent  imitalor  ia 
hb  style.  From  a  view  of  these  pieces^  we  inaj  Cbrm  aa 
idea  of  what  stock  in  the  science  the  English  at  that  time 
possessed,  and  what  advances  they  had  made.  That 
work  of  Beda,  which  b  the  best  known  and  most  esteem- 
edy  b  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Englbh  Nation. 
Dbgraced  by  a  want  of  choice,  and  frequently  by  a  con- 
fused ill  disposition  of  hb  matter,  and  blembhed  with,  a 
degree  of  credulity  next  (o  infantine,  it  b  still  a  valuable, 
and,  for  the  time,  a  surprbing  perfornnnce.  The  book 
opens  with  a  description  of  thb  bland,  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  classical  author ;  and  he  has  prefixed  ta 
it  a  chronological  abridgment  of  sacred  and  profane  hb- 
tory,  connected  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  which* 
though  not  critically  adapted  to  hb  Hiain  desigo,  b  of  far 
more  intrinsic  value,  and  indeed  dbplaya  a  vast  fund  of 
hbtoricat  erudition.  On  the  whole,  though  thb  father  of 
the  Englbh  leamii^  seems  to  have  been  but  a  genius  of 
the  middle  class,  neither  elevated  nor  subtil,  and  one 
who  wrote  in  a  low  style,  simple  but  not  elegant;  yet 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the 
place  in  which  he  spent  hb  whole  life,  within  the  walls 
of  a  monastery,  in  so  remote  and  wild  a  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  him  the  praise  of  an  incredible  in- 
dustry, and  a  generous  thirst  of  knowledge. 

That  a  nation,  who  not  fifty  years  before  had  but  just 
began  to  emerge  from  a  barbarism  so  perfect  that  they 
were  unfurnbhed  even  with  an  alphabet,  should,  in  so 
short  a  time,  have  establbhed  so  flourbhing  a  seaaiaary  of 
learning,  and  liave  produced  so  eminent  a  teacher,  b  a 
circumstance  which,  I  imagine,  no  other  natkm  besides 
England  can  boost. 

Hitherto  we  liave  spoken  only  of  their  I«i|tin  and 
Greek  literature.  They  cultivated  also  their  native  lan- 
l^uage,  wliicb,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  ade- 
quate judges,  was  deficient  neither  io  energy  nor  beauty : 
nod  was  possessed  of  such  an  happy  fleximlity,  as  to  be 
callable  of  expressing  with  grace  and  effect  every  new 
technical  idea,  introduced  either  by  theoloey  or  seience. 
They  were  fond  of  poetry ;  they  sung  at  ultbeir  feasts ; 
and  it  was  counted  extremely  dbgraceful  not  to  b^  able 
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to  take  a  part  in  these  performances,  even  when  they  c 
challenged  each  other  to  a  sudden  exertion  oi  the  poetic 
spirit.  Caedmon,  aftenrards  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ^^  ,y 
tbeir  poets,  was  disgraced  in  this  manner  into  an  exertion 
of  a  latent  a;enius.  He  was  desired  in  his  turn  to  sing, 
but,  being  igAorant  and  full  of  natural  sensibility,  retired 
in  confusion  from  the  company ;  and  by  instant  and  strenu- 
ous application  soon  became  a  distinguished  proficient  (n 
the  art. 


CHAP.  in. 

Series  cf  Jue^loSaxon  Kings  from  Ethelbtrt  to  Alfred; 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 

Tar  christian  religion  having  once  taken  root  in  Kent, 
spread  itself  with  great  rapidity  throughout  all  the  other 
naxon  kingdoms  in  Eiiglancl.  The  manners  of  the  Saxooa 
underwent  a  notable  altenttk>nby  thia  cliange  in  their  re- 
ligion; their  ferocity  was  much  abated,  they  became' 
more  mild  and  sociable,  and  their  laws  began  to  partake 
of  the  softness  of  their  manners,  every  where  recom- 
mending mercy  and  a  tenderness  for  christian  blood. 
There  never  was  any  people,  who  embraced  religion  with 
a  more  fervent  zeal  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  nor  with  more 
simplicity  of  spirit.  Their  history  for  a  long  time  shows 
US  a  remarkable  conflict  between  their  dispositk>n8  and 
their  principles.  This  conflict  produced  no  medium,  be- 
raiiFe  they  were  absolutely  contrary ;  and  both  operated 
with  almost  equal  violence.  Great  crimes  and  extrav»^ 
gant  penances,  rapine  and  an  entire  resignation  of  worldly 
goods,  rapes  and  vows  of  perpetual  chastity,  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  same  persons.  There  was  nothii^ 
which  the  violence  of  their  passions  could  not  indue* 
tliem  to  commit ;  nothing,  to  which  they  did  not  suboiit, 
to  atone  for  their  oftences,  when  reflection  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  repent  But  by  degrees  the  sanctkiDs  of 
religion  began  to  preponderate ;  and  as  the  monks  in  thi» 
time  attracted  all  the  religious  veneration,  religion  everr 
where  began  to  relish  of  the  cloister ;  an  inactive  spirit 
and  a  spirit  of  scruples  prevailed  :  they  dreaded  to  put 
the  greatest  criminal  to  death ;  they  scrwied  to  engage 
in  any  worldly  Suctions.    A  khgof  the  Imons  dreaded 
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tlat  God  woald  call    bim  to  an  acGomit  for  the  tioid 
which  he  spent  io  his  temporal  a&ira  and  had  atolcB  from 

A.  D.  P^^*  '^  ^'^  frequent  (or  khigs  to  go  on  pflgnoiagea 
to  Bomet  or  to  Jermalem  on  foot,  and  under  circnm- 
ataocet  of  great  hardship.  SeTeral  kings  resigned  their 
crowns  to  devote  theroselFes  to  religkraa  contemplatioa 
in  monasteries — more,  at  that  time,  and  in  tliis  nation, 
than  in  all  other  nations,  and  in  all  times.  TUs,  as  it  i»- 
trodoced  great  mildness  into  the  tempers  of  the  people, 
made  them  less  warlike,  and  consequently  prepared  the 
waj  to  their  forming  one  bodjr  nnder  Eghert,  and  for  the 
other  changes  which  followed. 

The  kingdom  of  Wtssex^  by  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  King  Ina,  the  greatest  legislator  and  politician  of  those 
times,  had  swalbwed  op  Cornwall^  for  a  while  a  refuge 
for  some  of  the  old  Britains,  together  with  the  little  king- 
dom of  the  south  Saxons.  Bj  this  augmentation  it 
stretched  from  the  land^s  end  to  the  borders  of  Kent, 
tlM  Thames  flowing  on  the  north,  the  ocean  washing  i% 
on  the  south.  Bjr  their  situation,  the  pec^le  of  Wessex 
naturally  came  to  engross  the  little  trade  which  then  fed 
tlie  revenues  of  Elngland ;  and  their  minds  were  some- 
what opened  by  a  foreign  communication  ;  by  which 
they  became  more  civilized  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  government.     Such  was  the  con- 

799  iHion  eS  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  when  Egbert  wai 
ealled  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestor.  The  civil  conmio* 
linos,  which  for  some  time  prevailed,  had  driven  this 

C*nce,  early  in  life,  into  an  useful  banishment.  He  was 
mnrably  received  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  government  in  the 
best  school,  and  of  forming  himself  after  the  most  per« 
feet  model.  Whilst  Charlemagne  was  reducing  the  con** 
tinent  of  Europe  into  one  empire,  Egbert  reduced  En^ 
land  into  one  kingdom.  The  state  of  his  own  dominions, 
perfectly  united  under  bim,  with  the  other  advantages 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  state  of  the 
uetghbouring  Saxon  governments,  made  this  redoctioD 
less  difficult.  Beside  Wessex,  there  were  bat  two  king- 
doms  of  consideration  in  England,  Mercia  and  Northom* 
harland.  They  were  powerful  enough  in  the  advantages 
of  nature,  but  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  thek  divi- 
sbns.  As  there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  to  any 
country  'Mum  to  settle  the  soccessbn  of  its  government 
^  clear  and  invariable  principles,  the  Saxon  monarchies. 
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which  were  supported  ky  no  wch  principles,  were  con-  chap. 
iiuMtliy  totterii^.  The  right  of  goF^rninent  sometimes  ^J^ 
was  ^4Hisid^red  as  in  the  eldest  9on»  sometimes  in  ^1 ;  .  ,. 
aoneUm^aiUi*  will  oflh^  deceased .  prince  disposed  of  '  gg* 
thc^  cnoiwajE  sopnetWifis  a  popular  election  bestowed  it. 
Tho  consiiiquence  of  this  •  was  the  frequent  division  and 
frequ€^t  reunion  of  \h9  teme  •  terrUoiry»  which  were  pro- 
ductiyo  of  infinite  miscihiaf :  Bianj  varbus  principles  q^ 
succession  igiiVe  tittea.  to  ^pme,  pcetens&His  to  more  ;  and 
plotfi  4;a(iaW  and  ^iiamk  could  not  be.  wanting  to  all  the 
prtteiEiderflf,  Tkfjif^  wiiB  JM^^cia  tornjbo.piecea  ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland^  assaulted  on  one  3ide  by 
the  Scots,  ai^  ravaged  on  the  othot  by  the  Danish  in- 
cursioDSr  could  not  recorer^froai  a  long  anarchy^  into 
whiph  its  intestine  divisions,  had  plunged  it.  Egbert 
knew  bow  to  make  advantage  of  these  divisions;  foment* 
iog  them  by  his  policy  ai  dnU  uid  quelling  them  after- 
wards by  his  sword,  he  reduced  these  two  kingdoms 
under  bis  government*  The  same  pow^r,  which  con* 
quered  Nercia  and  Northunsberland,  miide  the  reduction 
of  Keut  and  £ssex  easy :  the  people,  on  all  hands  the 
more  readily  submitting,  because  there  was  no  change 
made  in  their  bws,  manners,  or  the  form  of  their  govefu- 
meiiL 

Egbert,  when  he  had  brought  all  England  under  his  Esb^t 
dominion,  made  the  Welsh  tributary,  and  carried  hfci  ^^^ 
arms  with  aucceas  into  Scotland,  assumed  the  title  of 
monarch  of  all  Britain.^  The  aouthern  part  of  the 
inland  was  now  (or  the  first  time  authentically  known  by 
the  name  of  England,  and,  by  ewety  appearance,  pro- 
mised to  have  arrived  at  the  fortunate  moment  for  fbroh 
ing  a  permanent  and  ^lendid  monarchy.  But  Egbert 
had  not  reignsd  seven  years  to  peace,  when  the  Iknoi, 
who  had  before  showed  themaelves  in  some  scattered 
parties,  aod  asada  some  inconsiderable  descents,  entered 
the  kifj^fsdom  in  a  formidable  body.  This  people  came  932 
from  the  same  plac^^  whence  the  English  themselyea 
were  derived,  and  tbtey  difiered  from  them  in  little  else, 
than  that  they  «till  retained  the)r  original  barbarity  and 
heathenism.  These,  assisted  by  the  Norwegians  and 
other  people  of  Scandinavia,  were  the  laat  torrent  of  the 
northern  ravagers,  which  overflowed  EuroM.  What  is 
remarkable,  they  attacked  Engjbnd  and  France  when 
these  two  kingdoms  wece  in  the  hei^^t  of  their  grandeur ; 

*  No  SaioB  moaarch  mitil  AUielitia* 

v6l.  V.  [  M  ] 
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BOOK  France  under  Charlemagne,  England  united  by  ^bert. 
*^     The  good  fortune  of  Egl)ert  met  its  first  check  from 
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these  T>eopIe,  who  defeated  his  forces  wiih  great  slaughter 
netr  Charrooiitb  in  Dorsetshire.  It  generally  happens 
that  a  new  nation  with  a  new  method  of  making  war  suc- 
ceeds against  a  people  only  exercised  in  arras  by  their 
own  civil  dissensions.  Besides,  England,  newly  united, 
Vas  not  without  those  jealousies  and  that  dtsaflfection, 
which  give  such  great  advantage  to  an  invader.  But  the 
Tigilance  and  courage  of  Egbert  repaired  thb  defeat  ; 
be  repulsed  the  Uanes ;  and  died  soon  after,  at  Winche»- 

83S    ter,  full  of  years  and  glory. 

<^^'  He  left  a  great  but  an  endangered  succession  to  his 
son  Ethelwolf,  wiio  was  a  mild  and  virtuous  prince,  full 
of  a  timid  piety,  which  utterly  disqualifies  for  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  bega^  to  govern  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
capacity  was  wanted.  Tiie  Danes  pour  in  upon  every 
iiicie  ;  the  king  rouses  from  his  letnargy ;  b^tlea  are 
fought  with  various  success,  which  it  were  useless  and 
tedious  to  recount.  Tlie  event  seems  to  have  been,  that 
hi  some  corners  of  the  kingdom  the  Danes  gained  a  few 
inconsiderable  settlements  ;  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
after  being  terribly  ravaged,  was  left  a  little  time  to  re- 
cover, in  order  to  be  plundered  anew.  But  the  weak 
Erinee  took  no  advantage  of  this  time  to  concert  a  regu- 
ir  plan  of  defence,  or  to  rouse  a  proper  spirit  in  his 
people.  Yielding  himself  wholly  to  speculative  devo- 
tion, he  entirely  neglected  his  aflairs ;  and  to  eompleat 
the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  abandoned  K  in  such  critical 
circumstances,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  At 
Rome  he  behared  in  the  manner  that  suited  his  little 
genius,  in  making  charitable  foundations,  and  in  extend- 
ing the  Romeseot  or  Peter-pence,  whicti  the  folly  of 
some  princes  of  the  hephirchy  had  granted  for  their 

SCO  particular  dominions,  over  the  whole  kingdom.  His 
abameful  desertion  of  his  country  raised  so  general  a  dis- 
content, that,  in  his  absence,  his  own  son,  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  nobility  and  bishops,  conspired  against  him. 
At  his  return  he  found,  however,  tirat  several  still  ad- 
hered to  him ;  but,  here  too,  incapable  of  acting  with 
vigour,  he  agreed  to  an  accommodation,  which  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  bis  rebellious  son  ;  and  only 
left  to  iiimself  a  sphere  of  government  as  narrow  as  his 
genuis — ^thc  district  of  Kent,  whither  he  retired  to  enjoy 
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an  inglorious  privacy  nith  a  wife  whom  lie  had  married  chap. 

T^  IV. 

m  1^  ranee. 


On  Lis  death,  his  »on  Elhelr-ed  still  lield  the  crown,  ^^ 
which  he  had  preoccupied  by  his  rebellion,  and  which  he  Ethti- 
polluted  with  a  new  stain.  He  married  his  father's  '*^ 
widow.  The  confused  history  of  these  times  furnishes 
no  clear  account  either  of  the  successions  of  tlte  kings 
er  of  their  actions.  ])Hring  the  reign  of  this  prince  aoil 
his  successors,  Ethelbert  and  £thelre(l,  the  people  in 
several  parts  of  England  seem  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  k>  have  revived  their  form- 
er independency.  This,  added  to  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  made  way  for  new  swarms  of  Danes,  wh<> 
burst  in  u{x>n  this  ill-governed  and  divided  people, 
ravaging  the  whole  country  in  a  terrible  manner,  bat 
principally  directing  their  fury  against  every  nvonumeni 
of  civility  or  piety.  They  had  now  formed  a  regH- 
lar  establishment  in  Northumberland,  and  gained  a  very 
considerable  footing  in  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  ^  they 
hovered  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  their  fleets ; 
and  being  established  in  many  places  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  nothing  seemed  able  to  resist  them. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Hdgn  of  King  Alfred* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions  that  Alfred  87] 
succeeded  to  a  sceptre,  which  was  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  be  wrenched  from  his  hands.  He  was  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age;  but  exercised  from  his  infancy 
in  t  tumbles  and  in  wars,  t^at  formed  and  displayed  bis 
virtue.  Some  of  its  best  provinces  were  torn  from  bis 
kingdom,  which  was  shnink  to  the  ancient  bounds  of 
We«»sex  ;  and  wliat  remained  was  weakened  by  dissen- 
sion, by  a  long  war,  by  a  raging  pestilence,  and  surround- 
ed by  enemies,  whoiKe  numbers  seemed  inexhaustible, 
and  whose  fury  was  equally  increased  by  victories  or 
defeats.  All  these  difficulties  served  only  to  increase 
the  vigour  of  his  mind.  Pie  took  the  field  without  delay ; 
but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  This  omi- 
nous defeat  displayed  more  fully  the  greatness  of  his 
courage  and  capacity,  which  found  in  desperate  hopes  and 
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BOOK    a  niioed  kingdom  anch  powerful  resoarces.     In  a  riiort 
time  after  he  was  in  a  conditioii  to  be  respected :  bot  he 


^^  -^  was  not  led  away  by  the  ambition  of  a  young  warrior. 
0yi  He  neglected  no  measures  to  procure  peace  for  his 
country,  which  wanted  a  respite  from  the  calamities 
which  bad  long  oppressed  it.  A  peace  was  concluded 
fiir  Wesscx.  Then  the  Danes  turned  their  faces  once 
more  towards  Mercia  atid  East  Anglia.  They  had  be- 
fore stripped  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  moveable  sub« 
fiance,  and  now  they  proceeded  without  resistance  to 
seize  upon  their  lanas.  Their  success  encoun^d  new 
swarms  of  Danes  to  croud  over,  whe,  finding  all  the 
northern  parts  of  England  possessed  by  their  friends, 
mhed  into  Wessex.  They  were  adventurers  under 
dfflTerent  and  independent  leaders;  and  a  peace,  little 
regarded  by  the  particular  party  that  made  it,  had  no  in^ 
875  floence  at  all  upon  the  others.  Alfred  opposed  this  shock 
with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  barbarians  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem :  they  pretended  to  treat ;  but  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  truce,  they  routed  a  body  of  the  West 
Aucon  cavalry,  that  were  ofT  their  guard ;  mounted  their 
horses,  and  crossing  the  country  with  amazing  celerity^ 
suiprized  the  city  of  Exeter.  This  was  an  acquisition 
of  mfinite  advantage  to  their  afiairs,  as  it  secured  them  a 
port  in  the  midst  of  Wessex.  Alfred,  mortified  at  this 
series  of  misfortunes,  perceived  clearly  that  nothing 
could  dislodge  the  Danes,  or  redress  their  continual  id- 
cursions,  but  a  powerful  fleet,  which  might  intercept 
them  at  sea ;  the  want  of  this,  principally,  gave  rise  to 
the  success  of  that  people.  They  used  suddenly  to  land 
and  ravage  a  part  of  the  country ;  when  a  force  opposed 
theft),  they  retired  to  their  ships  and  passed  to  some 
other  part,  which  in  a  like  manner  they  ravaged,  and 
then  retired  as  before,  nntil  the  country,  entirely  barrass- 
ed,  pillaged  and  Wasted  by  these  incursions,  was  no 
longer  able  to  resist  them.  Then  they  ventured  safely 
to  enter  a  desolated  and  disheartened  country,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  it.  These  considerations  made 
Alfred  resolve  upon  equipping  a  fleet ;  in  this  enterprise 
nothing  but  difficulties  presented  themselves  ;  his  reve«> 
nue  was  scanty  ;  and  his  subjects  altogether  unskilled  iu 
maritime  affairs,  either  as  to  the  construction  or  the  na- 
vigation of  ships.  He  did  not  therefore  despair.  With 
great  promises  attending  a  little  money,  he  engaged  in 
his  service  a  number  of  Frisian  seamen,  nei^bodrs  to  the 
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Danes,  and  pirates,  as  they  were.  He  brought  by  the  chap 
same  means  shipwrights  from  tiie  continent.  He  was 
himself  present  to  every  thing ;  and  having  performed 
the  part  of  a  king  in  drawing  together  supplies  of  every  gi^j 
kind!,  he  descended  with  no  less  dignity  into  the  artist ; 
improving  on  the  construction ;  inventing  new  machines ; 
and  supplying  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  the  defects 
and  imperfections  of  the  arts  in  that  rude  period.  By 
his  indefatigable  application,  the  first  English  navy  wm 
in  a  very  short  time  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea.  At  that 
time  the  Danish  fleet  of  12d  ships,  stood  with  full  sail, 
for  £xeter  ;  they  met ;  but  with  an  omen  prosperous  to 
the  new  naval  power,  the  Danish  fleet  was  entirely  vaii« 
quished  and  dispersed.  This  success  drew  on  the  sar« 
rendry  of  Exeter,  and  a  peace,  which  Alfred  much 
wanted  to  put  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order.  This 
peace,  however,  did  not  last  long.  As  the  Danes  wort 
continually  pouring  into  some  part  of  England,  they 
found  most  parts  already  in  Danish  hands ;  so  that  all 
these  parties  naturally  directed  their  course  to  the  only 
English  kingdom.  All  the  Danes  conspired  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  it ;  and  bursting  unexpectedly  with  the 
united  force  of  their  whole  body  upon  Wessex,  Alfred 
was  entirely  overwhelmed  and  obliged  to  drive  before  the 
storm  of  his  fortune.  He  fled  in  disguise  into  a  fastness  87(| 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  he  remained  four  months 
in  the  lowest  state  of  indigence,  supported  by  an  heroic 
humility,  and  that  spirit  of  piety,  which  neither  advert 
fortune  nor  prosperity  could  overcome.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  a  character  so  formed  to  interest  all 
men,  involved  in  reverses  of  fortune,  that  make  the  most 
agreeable  and  useful  part  of  history,  should  be  only  cele* 
brated  by  pens  so  little  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  These  revolutions  are  so  little  prepared,  that 
we  neither  can  perceive,  distinctly,  the  causes  which 
sunk  him,  nor  those  which  again  raised  him  to  power. 
A  few  naked  facts  are  all  our  stock.  From  these,  we  see 
Alfred,  assisted  by  the  casual  success  of  one  of  his  nobleSi 
issuing  from  his  retreat ;  he  heads  a  powerful  army  once 
more ;  defeats  the  Danes,  drives  them  out  of  Wessex, 
follows  his  blow,  expels  them  from  Mercia,  subdues  them 
in  Northumberland,  and  makes  them  tributary  in  East 
Anglia  ;  and  thus  established  by  a  number  of  victories 
in  a  full  peace,  he  is  presented  to  us  in  that  character 
which  makes  him  venerable  to  posterity.  It  h  a  refresh- 
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aooc  mtnif  in  the  midst  of  such  a  gloomjr  wiste  of  buliuisai 
and   desolation,  to  fall  upon  ao  fair  and  cultiiratcd  a 


^Q '  When  Alfred  Lad  once  mare  re-onited  the  kiogdom? 
of  his  anceiitors,  be  found  the  whole  iace  of  things  in  the 
most  desperate  condition;  there  was  no  obserraice  of 
law  and  onier;  religion  had  no  force;  ihere  was  wo  ho- 
nest industrj ;  tiie  nost  sqnalid  poFertj  and  the  gross- 
est ignorance  had  ov^erspread  the  whole  kii^doiii.  Al- 
fred at  once  enterprized  the  cure  of  all  these  eiiis.  To 
ttmedy  the  disordlers  in  the  govemsient,  he  iCTived,  im- 
proved and  digested  all  theSa&on  institutions;  insoraocfa 
that  be  is  generaUy  iKxioured  as  the  (bander  of  o«r  laws 
and  constitution.'^ 

Tiie  shire  he  divided  into  hundreds ;  the  hundreds  in- 

^96  ^  tytfaif^ ;  every  freeman  was  obliged  to  be  entered 
i^io  some  ty  thing,  the  members  of  which  were  mutually 
hound  for  each  other  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  avoiding  tlicft  and  rapine.  For  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  he  introduced  the  method  of  giv- 
ing bail,  the  most  certain  fence  agsiinst  the  admses  of 
power.  It  lias  been  observed  that  the  re^ns  of  weak 
princes  are  times  favourable  to  liberty ;  but  the  wisest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  English  princes  is  the  father  of 
their  freedom.  This  great  man  was  even  jealous  of  the 
privileges  of  his  subjects  ;  and  as  his  whole  life  was 
i^Dt  in  protecting  them,  his  last  will  breathes  the  same 

Sirit,  declaring  tJiat  he  had  left  his  people  as  free  as 
eir  own  thoughts.  He  not  only  collected  with  great 
eare  a  complete  body  of  laws,  but  he  wrote  comments 
on  them  (or  the  instruction  of  his  judges,  who  were  in 

*  Hiftorian5,  ropyiaf;  after  one  another,  and  examinip|  Ultlt|  have  altri- 
hiitf*d  to  this  monarch  the  iniititotion  ofjtiries ;  ao  institutioa  which  certaio- 
fy  did  never  prevail  amoncitthe  Sasoes.  Tmiy  haveiikewiie  attributed  to 
bim  the  distribution  of  England  into  tbiret,  hundrcdi  and  tythimft  and  of 
Mppointin^  ofnccrs  orcr  these  divisions.  But  It  is  very  ohviom  ^at  the  ithires 
vara  never  settled  upon  any  regular  plan,  nor  are  they  the  rcnK  of  any  tin- 
fie  dcfijn.  But  thrse  report«,  hoirever  il)  imagined,  are  a  itrong  proof  of 
(ne  hjffh  venrratton  in  which  thit  pxcellcDt  prince  ha^  alwayi  been  bcAd  ;  at 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  attributing  these  regtilationi  to  him  would  en- 
dear them  to  tile  nation.  He  probably  settled  tneni  in  such  an  order,  and 
made  such  reformations  in  his  government,  that  5ome  of  the  in«litotTons 
theioselve«,  which  he  improved,  have  been  attributed  to  hin^  and  indeed 
there  was  one  work  of  "hts  whicli  serves  to  furnish  us  with  a  higher  idea  of 
the  political  capacity  of  that  great  man  than  any  of  ttie<e  fictions.  He  made 
a  general  mirvey  and  register  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  ;—wlio  held 
St.  and  what  it  was  distinctly;  a  vast  work  lor  an  age  of  ignorance  and  time 
m  confusion,  which  has  been  neglected  in  more  civiuied  natiwn,  and  settled 
time^.  It  way  rolled  the  Roll  of  Winton,  and  served  as  the  model  of  a  Wo^k 
cf  thp  «arae  kind  made  hy  William  the  Conquerm-. 
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venenH,  bj  the  misfortune  of  the  time,  ignorant ;  and  if  chap. 
he  took  care  to  correct  their  ignorance,  he  was  rigorous  ,J3w 
towards  their  corruption^      He  inquired  strictly  into  ^ 
their  conduct,  he  heard  appeaU  io  person  ;  he  held  his    gog 
wittena-gemotes,  or  parliaments,  freqwently ;  and  kept 
every  part  of  his  government  in  health  and  vigour. 

Nor  was  he  less  solicitous  for  the  defence  than  he  had 
shoivn  himself  for  the  regulation  of  his  kingdom.  He 
nourished  with  particulaF  care  the  new  naval  strength^ 
which  he  had  established ;  he  bwilt  fort»  and  castles  in 
the  most  important  posts ;  he  settled  beacon?  to  spread 
an  alarm  on  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  ;  and  ordered  hit 
militia  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  always  a  great 
power  in  readineds  to  march,  well  appointed  and  well  dis- 
ciplined.  Bui  that  a  suitable  revenue  might  not  be  want- 
ing for  the  support  of  his  fleets  and  fortifications,  he  gave 
great  encouragement  to  trade  ;  which  by  the  piracies  on 
the  coasts,  and  the  rapine  and  injustice  exercised  by  th* 
people  within,  had  long  become  a  stranger  to-  this  island* 

lu  the  midst  of  these  various  and  important  cares,  he 
gave  a  peculiar  attention  to  learning,  which  by  the  rage 
of  the  late  wara  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in  hm 
kingdom.  **  Very  few  there  were  (says  this  monarch) 
on  this  side  the  Humber,  that  understood  their  ordinary 
prayers ;  or  that  were  able  td  translate  any  Latin  book 
into  English ;  so  few,  that  I  do  not  remember  even  one 
qualified,  to  the  southward  of  the  Thames,  when  I  be* 
gan  my  reign.''  To  cure  this  deplorable  ignorancev  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  intafSngland 
men  of  learning  in  all  branches  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  unbounded  in  his  Uberality  to  them.  He  en- 
acted by  a  law,  that  every  person  possessed  of  two 
hides  of  kind  should  send  their  children  to  school  until 
sixteen.  Wisely  considering  where  to  put  a  stop  to  hi9 
love  even  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  are  only  suited  to  a 
liberal  condition,  he  enterprised  yet  a  greater  design^ 
than  that  of  forming  the  growing  generation-— to  instruct 
even  the  groiv*;  enjoining  all  hia  earldormen  and  she* 
riffs  immediately  to  apply  themselves  to  learning,  or  to 
quit  their  offices.  To  taetlitate  these  great  pui^poses  he 
made  a  regular  foundation  of  an  university,  which  with 
great  reason  is  believed  to  have  been  at  Oxford.  What-^ 
ever  trouble  he  took  to  extend  the  benefits  of  learning 
amongst  his  subjects,  he  showed  the  example  himself,, 
and  applied  ta  the  CQltiration  of  his  mind  with  unparaW 
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moK  leled  diligence  and  aacceM.  He  could  Ddither  read  hot 
^Jl^  write  at  twelve  years  oid ;  but  he  impEaved  bis  time  in 
.  ^  such  a  nanner  that  he  bei^met  pne  .of  the  most  IgsoviQg 
g^^'  men  of  his  age»  ia  geometry^  in  philofophy^.  4|i  archi- 
tectare,  and  io  music.  He  applied  bima^li  tiQ  th^  jm- 
provemeDt  of  hia  native  languages  be  tran^bted  several 
valoable  works  from  Latin ;  aod  wrote  a  VMt  number  of 
poems  in  the  Saxoa  tongue  wiUi  a  wonderGul  .facility  aod 
happiness*  He  not  only  excelled  ip.  U)e,  theory  of  ih^ 
arts  and  sciencesy  but  possessed  a  great  mefibafiical  geni- 
Qs  for  the  execute  part;  he  improved fthe  manner  of 
ahip-boiidiog ;  tntroduced  a. more  beautiful  and  commodi* 
ona  arclutecture,  and  even  taught  his  couaUymen  the 
art  of  making  bricks^  most  of  the  buildingji  haviiq^  been 
of  wood- before  his  time;  in  a  word^  h^  con^iprebended 
in  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  ther  whole  of  government 
and  ail  ils  parts  at  once  ;  and  what  is  .mp^t  difficult  to 
human  fratity,  was  at  the  same  time  sublime  and  minute. 
Religion,  which  in  Alfred's  father.. was  so  |>rejudicial 
to  affiiirs,  without  being  in  him  at  all  inferior  in  its  seal 
and  fervour,  was  of  a  more  enlarged  and  noble  kind  ;  far 
from  being  a  prejudice  to  his  government,  it  seems  to 
have  beeu  the  priucipla  that  supported  him  in  so  many 
fatigues,  and  fed  like  an  abundant  source  his  civil  and 
military  virtues ;  to  hia  religious  exercises  and  studies 
he  devoted  a  full  third  part  of  his  time.  It  is  pleasant 
to  trace  af  enius  even  in  its  smaUeat  exertions  ^  in  mea- 
suring and  allotting  his  time  for  the  variety  of  business 
be  was  engaged  uu  According  to  this  sevejre  and  me- 
thodical custom,  he  had  a  sort  .of  wax  candles,  made  of 
different  colours  in  difiermt  proportiooflwikccordiagto  the 
time  he  allotted  to  each  particular  affair^  as,  hci  carried 
these  about  with  him  wherever  he  weat>  (9  mike  Jth^m 
born  evenly,  he  invented  born  janthormk  One^cannot 
help  being  amazed  that  a  princei  who  lived  in^uch  tur- 
bulent times,  who  oommiinded:  peraonall^  i|[^^.&fty-four 
pitched  battles,  who  had sodisordered a.profiinice  to jce- 
gulate,  who  was  not  only  a  l^pslatori  bat  i|.,j^dge»  and 
who  was  coatinuaUy  auperinteadiog  hia,  acqfiei^.liis  .na- 
^es,  the  traffick  of  his  kingdom^  his  revenucifi,  and  the 
oondoct  of  all  his  officers,  could  bavje  bestowed  so  Qiuch 
of  his  time  on  religioosieRerciaeaAnd  speculatiic^  know- 
ledge; but  the  exertion  of.  aU>his  faculliea  wl^irtues 
seemed  to  have  given  a  mutual  strength,  to  ^  of ., them. 
Thus  all  historians  speak  of  tbia  prince,  ifh|>se  ^whol^ 
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liistorj  was  one  panegyriG ;  and  whatever  dark  spots  of  chjI^ 
human  fraiitj  majr  have  adhered  to  such  a  character^  ^^^y^ 
they  are  entirely  hid  in  the  splendor  of  his  many  shia*  ^  ^^ 
ing  qoalilies  and  grand  virtues,  that  throw  a  glorj  over   g^ 
the  obscure  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  is  fiir 
no  other  reason  worthy  of  our  knowledge.    The  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  molested  with  new  and  formidaUf 
attempts  from  the  Danes ;  but  they  no  longer  found  tkt 
country  in  its  former  condition ;  their  fleets  were  attaoli» 
ed ;  and  those  that  landed,  found  a  strong  and  regular 
opposition.     There  were  now  fortresses  which  restrained 
their  ravages,  and  armies  well  appointed  to  oppose  them 
in  the  field ;  they  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  |    397 
and  after  several  desperate  marches  from  one  part  of  tiw 
country  to  the  other,  every  where  hafrassedand  huntedi 
they  were  glad  to  return  with  half  their  number,  and  te 
leave  Alfred  in  Quiet  to  accomplish  the  great  things  he 
had  projected.    This  prince  reigned  twenty-seven  year% 
and  died  at  last  of  a  disorder  in  his  lx>wel8,  which  had 
afllicted  him,  without  interrupting  his  designs  or  sowrim 
his  temper,  daring  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Sttccasfum  of  Kings  from  Alfr$d  io  HaroUL 

Ills  son  Edward  succeeded ;  though  of  less  leamim  fidwim 
than  his  father,  he  equalled  him  in  his  political  virtueki    ^^ 
he  made  war  with  success  on  the  Welsh,  the  Scots  and 
the  Danes,  and  left  his  kingdom  stroiq^ly  fortified ;  and 
exercised,  not  weakened,  with  the  enterprises  of  a  vigor- 
ous reign.    Because  his  son  Edmund  was  under  age,  the 
crown  was  set  on  the  head  of  his  illegitimate  oflbprin^ 
Athelstan.     His,  like  the  reigns  of  all  the  princes  o£  this  Athtt 
time,  was  molested  by  the  continual  incursions  of  the  '  920 
Danes ;  and  nothing  but  a  succession  of  men  of  spirit, 
capacity,  and  love  of  their  country,  which  providentially 
happened  at  thb  time,  could  waid  off  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.     Such  Athelstan  was ;  and  such  was  his  bro- 
ther Eklmund,  who  reigned  five  years  with  great  reputa-  s^ 
tion,  but  was  at  length,  by  an  obscure  ruflhn,  assassinated  "^^ 
in  his  own  palace.    Edred,  his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  ^^ 
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tfopK   bte  nrourchy;  thoogfa  hci  had  left  two  sons,  EdwiDaod 
Sdgar^  botk  were  puaed  bjron  accomit  of  their  dwoonk 


^^  ^  tjr.  Bat  on  tlib  prince's  death,  which  happened  after  a 
Mrin.'  tWHbleaome  reign  of  ten  jrean,  valiantly  suppertedagumt 
957  ooDtinual  inroads  of  the  Danes,  thfe  orawn  derahred  on 
Bdwin ;  of  wIiobi  little  can  be  said,  becanse  his  feeign  w» 
riiorty  and  he  was  so  embroiled  witk  his  ckrgjr  HbBt  «e 
Cin  take  his  character  only  from  the  monks^ -who  ia  mtck 
S4pr.  a  case  are  suspicious  aathority.  Ec^ar«  th^  second  aos 
^^^  of  King  Edanmd,  came  young  to  the  throne;  bat  he  had 
Uie  happiness  to  hare  his  youth  formed,  and  Uslungdora 
mled,  by  men  of  experience,  Tirtoe  and  aathofily.  The 
coleluated  Dunstan  was  his  first  minister,  and  had  a  m^ty 
influence  over  ali  his  actions;  this  prelate  had  been  edn- 
4ated  abroad,  and  Iiad  seen  the  world  to  adtaatage*  As 
he  had  great  power  at  court  by  tlie  superior  wndom  of 
Ids  counsels,  so  by  the  sanctity  of  -his  life  be  had  great 
^Bsedit  with  the  people^  which  gave  a^firmiless  to  the  ga^ 
iwrmnent  of  his  master,  whose  private  character  was,  in 
ngnmy  respects,  extremely  exceptionable*  It  was  in  his 
re^,  and  chiefly  by  the  means  of  his  miniater,Dun8tait, 
diat  the  monks,  who  had  long  prevailed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  generality  of  the  peopler  gave  a  total  overthrow  tor 
their  rivals,  the  secular  clei^.  The  secular  clergy 
Wiere  at  this  time  for  Che  moat  part  married,  and  were 
therefore  too  near  the  common  modes  of  mankind  to 
draw  a  great  deal  of  their  respect;  their  character  was 
supported  by  a  very  small  portion  of  learning,  and 
tlKttilives  were  not  such  as  people  wirii  to  see  in  the 
olepgy.  But  the  monks  were  unmarried;  austere  ia 
their  lives;  regular  in  their  duties;  possessed  of  the 
.  Iharning  of  the  times ;  well  united  under  a  pn^r  subor- 
dination ;  fail  of  art,,  and  implacable  towards  their  eoe^ 
Bues.  These  circumstances,  concurring  with  the  dii- 
positions  of  the  king  and  the  deaigns  of  Dunstan,  prevailed 
so  far,  that  it  was  agreed  in>a  council,  convenedfor  that 
purpose^  to  expel  the  secular,  clergy  from  their  .livings, 
and. to  supply  their  places  with  monks  threiq^out  the 
kingdom.  Although  the  partizajKi  of  the  secular ipriests 
were  not  a  few,  nor  of  the  lowest  .class,  yet  they  were 
vable  to  withstand  4he  current  of  the  popnlasdeaire, 
strengthened  by  the  authority  of  a  poteni  aud.impected 
monarch;  however,  there  was  a  seed  of  xliscoiiteBt  sown 
on  thiaoccasbo,  whiofagrew  up  afterwards  t»  the  mutoat 
destruction  of  all  the  parties*    During  the  wliolereigiv 
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of  Eidgar,  as  be  had  i^cured  the  most  popular  part  of  ca^. 
the  clergy,  and  with  them  the  peopl^i  in  his  interetls,  ^^^^ 
there  was  no  internal  disturbance  ;  there  was  no  fareigis  ^^  ^^ 
war,  because  this  prince  was  always  ready  for  war.    Bist 
he  principally  owed  his  secnrity  to  the  care  he  tookof 
his  naval  power,  which  was  much  greater  and  better  regih 
lated  than  that  of  any  English  monarch  before  him.   JnUi 
had  three  fleets  always  equipped,  one  of  wliich  annualljr 
sailed  round  the  island;  thus  the  Danes,  tbe  Soots,  the 
Irbh  and  Welsh  were  keptin  awe.     He  assumod  ihe  tiUe 
of  King  of  all  Albion.     His  court  was  maguificent^  mud 
much  frequented  by  strangers*     H»  reveuyes  were  in 
excellent  order ;  and  no  prince  of  his  iime  supported  tfas 
royal  character  with  more  dignity. 

Edgar  had  two  wives,  Elflada  and  Elfrida ;  by  the  first 
he  had  a  son  called  Edward.  The  second  bore  him  one 
called  Etheldred.  On  Edgar's  death,  Edward,  m  tki  «^ 
usual  order  of  succession,  was  called  to  the  throne  ;  but 
Elfrida  caballed  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  and  finding  it  u|i- 
possible  to  set  him  up  in  the  life  of  his  brother,  she  mnr- 
dered  him  with  her  own  hands  in  her  castle  of  CcMrfie^ 
whither  he  had  retired  to  refresh  himself,  wearied  with 
hunting.  Etheldred  who,  by  the  crimes  of  his  mothmv  st^ 
ascended  a  throne  sprinkled  with  his  brother's  blood,  h«l  979 
a  part  to  act  which  exceeded  the  capacity  that  coukl 
be  ex|)ected  in  one  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.  Tiie 
partizans  of  the  secular  clergy,  whower«  kept  down  bj 
the  vigour  of  Edgar's  government,  thought  this  a  fit  time 
to  renew  their  pretensions.  The  monks  defended  them* 
selves  in  their  possetision ;  there  was  no  moderation  on 
either  side,  and  the  whole  nation  joined  in  tliese  parties* 
The  murder  of  Edward  threw  an  odious  stain  00  the 
king,  tiiough  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  that  mme. 
There  was  a  general  discontent ;  and  every  corner  was 
full  of  murmurs  and  cabals.  In  this  state  of  the  king^ 
dom  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  exert  the  fullness  of  tli« 
sovereign  authority,  or  to  suffer  it  to  relax.  The  tern* 
per  of  the  king  was  most  inclined  to  the  latter  method^ 
which  is  of  all  things  the  worst.  A  weak  government^ 
too  easy,  suffers  evils  to  grow,  which  often  make  the 
most  rigorous  and  illegal  proceedings  necessary.  TlutNigili 
an  extreme  lenity  it  is  on  some  occasbns  tyrannical* 
This  was  the  condition  of  Etheldred's  nobility,  who,  by- 
being  permitted  every  thing,  were  never  contented* 

Thns  all  the  pcincipal  men  beU  a  sort  of  factaooa  and 
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am  uidBpeBdeiit  ftntboritjr ;  tikey  docfwed  tke  king ;  Ibejr 
^^!^.  wpreased  Uie  pieopl^^Md  they  hated  oiiB;aMiiher«  Tbib 
StoJieBt  0:  every  part  aT  Englmdd  bot  WtsmOr  as  utiiiie- 
'  row.as  the  Sioglffh  tbemtelvee^  aod  in  annylmt^ibapa 
QWiitroiM)  were  ready  to  iaktt.advaDtagaof  ftieae  diaor^ 
49fs;  and  waitad  with  laipatieDQe  B0iiie4icnR^attempt'6«ni 
Mfoad,  that  they  Blight .  riae  m  fiivodrof  tfaa  iovadsva* 
iToey  were  not  long  without  such  an  occasion';  tha 
Ilhnes  poiB*  in  almost  upon  every  part  at  once,  and  .dis* 
tiact  tbe-derenoe  which  the  weak  prince  was  preparaig 
tomake,...         ■      i  ^     .."      -     ..  i 

la  thoae  days  of  wretcbednesa  and  igDoe^ee,  vbea  aU 
jtba  maritiflda  parta  of  Europe  were  attacked  by  Htmam 
formidable,  enemies  at  onect  they  netrar  thought  of  Boter- 
pg  into  aoy  alliance  against  them;  iheyeqiarily^iiei^ect- 
iad  the  other  obyiona  method  to  prevent  tbevincwahmBy 
wbicb  was  to  eany  the  war  into  the  invader^a  tamntgjTn 
i  What  aggravated  these  calamities,  the  nobility,  mostly 
disaffected  to  the  king,  aad  entertabiiag  very  little  ve» 
987  P^^  ^^  ^^^^  country,  made,  some  of  tfaem>  a  weak  and 
^wardlv  oppoaitioo  to  the  enemy ;  aoma  actually  be^ 
tcayed  their  trust ;  some  even  were  found,  whoBodertaDk 
the  trade  of  piracy  themselves.  It  was  in  this  coodi* 
tion  that  £dric»  Duke  of  Mercia,  a  man  of  aoase  abiliW') 
but  light,  iocoBatant,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  prilici[tte, 
proposed  to  buy  a  peace  from  the  Danes*  The  g^ieral 
weakness  and  consternation  diqeioaed  the  king  and  people 
991  to  take  this  pernicious  advice.  At. first  10,iHMu.  was 
given  to  the  Danes,  who  retired  with  this  nMmey  and  the 
rest  of  their  plundeiN  The  Englisb  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,,  taxedto  supply  thi$  p^ment.  The  impositiiin 
was  called  Danegelt,  not  more  burthoBBome  in  the  thing 
than  scandalous  io  the  name*  The  scheme  of  purchasing 
peace  not  only  gave  rise  to  mmf  internal  haidahips;  botj 
fiiiiist  it  weakened  tbe  kii^dom,  it  inspired  such  a  desiM 
of  invading  it  to  the  eaemjr,  that  flweyn,  king  of  Dett* 
mark,  oame  ia  pepg(Mi  soon  after,  with  a  prodigious  fleet 
mid  array*  Tlie  £nglish,  having  QSK:e  found  the  method 
of  divestiag  tbe  storm  by  att  iogieifous  bargun,  eoBldaol 
bear  to  thiuk  of  any  otheff  way  of  vteistanoe.  A'  greater 
siuBy  43,0001.  was  now  paid,  which^  the  Danea  accepted 
with  pleaiMire,  as  they  co^  by  ^s  aaeansoBbayat'thcir 
eneasiei,  and  ejurich  themselves  with  littlo  danger  or  tree* 
ble.  With  very  short  iotermissiona  they^  stSl  retHpoied^ 
coBtiBttaU|E  iBcroiiing intheia  daqiands ;  m 
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thej  eiLtarted  upvtfifo  of  160,0001.  froim  the  Englisb,  c^. 
beaidei  an  fimuAl  tribute  of  48^000i.     Tbe  country  imi  ,^^ 
wholly  exhMistod  both  oC  money  end  spirit.     The  Danes  4.  ^^ 
in  fingiaod,  under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  Danes,  991 
commiUed  a  tliousand  iMolencies ;  and  soinflituated  with 
•Uipidity  and  luiseness  were  the  English  at  this  timfy 
that  tbey  employed  hardly  any  other  soldiers  for  their 
defence* 
In  this  state  of  shame  and  ^li8^ry,  their  snflferings  sug- 

?ated  to  them  a  design  raCher  desperate  than  brave, 
bey  resolved  on  a  massacre  of  the  Danes ;  someanthors  1002 
sayv^bat  in  one  night  tbe  whole  race  was  cut  off:  Many* 
probably  all  the  military  men,  were  so  destroyed.  Bat 
tbia  massacre,  injudicious  as  it  was  cruel,  was  certainly 
not  universal ;  nor  did  it  serve  any  other  or  better  end 
than  to  exasperate  those  of  the  same  nation  abroad,  who 
the  next  year  landed  in  England  with  a  powerful  arrtty 
to  revenge  it,  and  conunitted  outrages  even  beyond  the 
usual  tenor  of  the  Danish  cruelty.  There  was  in  Bng*  1003 
land  no  money  left  to  purchase  a  peace,  nor  courage  to 
wage  a  successful  war ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  Bweyn, 
a  prince  of  capacity,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  brave 
and  enterprising  men,  soon  mastered  the  whole  kingddm, 
except  London.  Etheldred,  abandoned  by  fortune  and 
his  subjectSy  was  forced  to  fly  into  Normandy. 

As  there  was  no  good  order  in  the  English  afTairs, 
though  continually  alarmed,  they  were  always  surprised; 
they  were  only  roused  to  arms  by  the  cruelty  of  the  ene^ 
my ;  and  they  were  only  formed  i|ito  a  body  by  beii^ 
driven  from  their  homes :  so  that  tbey  never  made  a  re- 
sistance until  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  conqueredl 
This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  frequent  sudden  re- 
ductions of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  renewals  of  tlieir 
fortune  when  it  seemed  the  most  desperate.  Swcyn,  in 
tbe  midst  of  his  victories,  dies ;  and,  though  succeeded 
by  his  son  Canute,  who  inherited  his  Other's  resolutiob, 
their  afiairs  were  thrown  into  some  disorder  by  this  ac- 
cident. The  English  were  encouraged  by  it.  Ethel- 
dred was  recailed,  and  the  Danes  retired  oat  of  the  king* 
dom;  but  it  was  only  to  return  the  next  year  witb'a 
greater  and  better  appointed  force.  Notbrng  seemed 
able  to  oppose  them*  The  king  dies.  A  great  part  of 
Uie  land  was  surrendered,  without  resistlince,  to  Canutei 
Edmund,  the  eldest  sou  of  Etheldred,  supported,  how«  ^^^ 
ever,  the  declining  kcfei  of  the  English  for  some  time;*2id?' 

1016 
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tOQK  HI  three  months  he  fought  three  victorioQS  battiet ;  he 
^J^  attempted  a  fourth,  but  lost  It  by  the  base  desertioa  of 
^  Edric,  tJte  priocipal  author  af  att  these  troubles.  It  ia 
common  with  the  conquered  aide  to  attribute  all  their 
Buafortanes  to  the  treaciierj  of  their  own  party.  Tbey 
ehdose  to  be  tliougfat  subdued  by  the  treachery  of  their 
fiiends  rather  than  the  superior  bravery  of  their  enemies* 
All  the  old  historians  talk  in  this  strain ;  and  it  i&ust  h^ 
acknowledged  that  all  adherents  to  a  declining  party 
bare  many  temptations  to  infidelity. 

Edmund,  defeated,  Imt  not  discouraged,  retreated  to 
the  Severn,  where  he  recruited  his  forces.  Canute  fol- 
lowed at  bis  heels.  And  now  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  Engbod ;  when  it 
was  proposed  to  determine  the  war  by  a  single  tombat 
between  tiie  two  icings.  Neither  was  unwilling ;  the  Isle 
of  Alney  in  the  Severn  was  chosen  for  the  lists ;  Edmund 
bad  the  advantage  by  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  Car 
note  by  his  address ;  for  when  ESdnmnd  had  so  fhr  pre- 
vailed as  to  disarm  him,  he  proposed  a  parley,  in  which 
he  persuaded  Edmund  to  a  peace,  and  to  a  division  of 
the  kingdom.  Their  armiea  accepted  the  agreement; 
and  both  kings  departed  in  a  seeming  friendship.  But 
TIM  Edmund  died  soon  after,  with  a  pr^able  suspicion  of 
^!^^  being  murdered  by  the  instruments  of  his  associate  m  the 

empire. 
Camite.  Cauute,  OH  thls  event,  assembled  the  states  of  the  king* 
1016  dom,  by  whom  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  ail  England. 
He  was  a  prince  truly  great;  for  having  acquired  the 
kingdom  by  his  valour,  he  aoainlained  and  itinproved  it 
by  his  justice  and  clemency.  Choosing  rather  to  role 
by  the  inclination  of  his  subjects  than  the  right  of  con- 
quest, he  dismissed  his  Danish  army,  and  committed  his 
safety  to  the  laws.  He  re-established  the  ordi^r  and 
tranquillity,  which  so  long  a  series  of  bloody  Wars  ha<i 
banished.  He  revived  the  ancient  statutes  o€  tbe  Saxon 
princes ;  and  governed  through  his  whole  reign  with  such 
steadiness  and  moderation,  that  the  En^ish  were  nmch 
happier  under  this  foreign  prince  than  they  had  been  un- 
der their  natural  kings.  Canute,  though  the  begioniogof 
his  life  was  stained  with  those  marks  of  violence  and  in- 
justice which  attend  conquest,  was  remarkable  in  hisbt- 
ter  end  for  his  piety.  According  to  the  mode  t)f  that 
time,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
piate the  crimes  which  paved  hia  way  to  iht  throne ;  but 
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h6  made  a  good  use  of  this  peregrinatioDt  and  retarned  chah 
fuH  of. the  observations  he. had  made  in  the  countiy  JUj^ 
through  which  he  passed,  which  he  turned  to  the  benent  ^^  ^ 
of  his  extensive  dominions.     Thejr  comprehended  Eng-  |^^ 
land,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  many  of  the  countriea 
which  lie  upon  the  Baltic.     Those  he  left,  established  jn 
peace  and  security,  to  his  children.     The  fate  of  kia 
northern  possessiooa  is  not  of  thb  place.    England  iell  Har6i4 
to  his  son  Harold^  though  not* without  mnch  competitiow 
in  favour  of  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  ;  while  some 
contended  for  the  right  of  the  sons  of  EUheldred,  Alfred 
and  Edward.     Harold  inherited  none  of  the  virtues  of 
Canute ;  he  banished  his  mother,  Emma,  murdered  hia 
half  brother,  Alfred,  and  died,  without  issue,  after  a  short 
reign,  full  of  violence,  weakness,  and  cruelty. 

His  brother,  Hardicanute,  who  succeeded  him,  resem-  Hvd^ 
bled  him  in  Jiis  character;  be  committed  new  croeltiaa  ?^q^ 
and  injustices  in  revenging  those  which  hia  brother  hud 
committed,  and  he  died  after  a  yet  shorter  reign.     The 
Danisli  power,  established  with  so  much  bk>od,  expired 
of  itself;  and  Edward,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ethel-  ^ 
red,  then  an  exile  iu  Normandy,  was  called  to  the  throne  iiM^e- 
by  jthe  unanimous  voice  of  the  kingdom*  '^'*^' 

This  prince  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  where  bo  £d«tr4 
learned  piety,  continence,  and  humility ;  but  nothing  of  (SLfa»- 
the  art  of  government.  He  was  innocent  and  artieSB,  ^[^| 
but  his  views  were  narrow,  and  his  genius  contemptible. 
The  character  of  such  a  prince  is  not,  therefore,  what 
influences  tlie  government,  any  further  than  as  it  puts  il 
iu  the  hands  of  others.  When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
Goodwin,  earl  of  Kent,  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
England;  he  possessed  a  very  great  estate,  au  entec^ 
prizing  disposition,  and  an  eloquence  beyond  the  age  he 
lived  in ;  he  was  arrogant,  imperk)us,  assuming,  and  of  a 
conscience  which  never  put  itself  in  the  way  of  hia  inte- 
rest. He  had  a  considerable  share  in  restoring  Edward 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and  by  this  merit,  joined 
to  iiis  popularity,  he  for  some  time  directed*  every  thing 
according  to  his  pleasure.  He  intended  to  fortify  his  in* 
terest  by  giving  in  marriage  to  the  king  hia  daughter,  a 
lady  of  great  beauty,  great  virtue,  and  an  education  be- 
yond her  sex.  Goodwin  had,  however,  powerful  rivals 
in  the  king's  favour.  This  monarch,  who  possessed 
many  of  ibe  private  virtnes,  had*  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  favourable  reception  iu  Normandy ;  he  caressed  Ihr 
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MOK  people  of  tint  cooDtrjTy  ind  promoted  seveni  to  Ae  Snt 
^^^v*^  pkcet,  ecclemstical  and  cirU,  in  Us  kingJom.  Thk 
A.  D.  ^^S^^  ''^  uneasiiien  in  mil  the  Engliili ;  but  Enrl  Good- 
IMl  *^^°  ^^  pulicnhrij  offended.  The  Norawn,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  accused  Goodwin  of  a  design  on  the  crow, 
the  justice  of  which  imputation  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  evinced  suflkienti j.  Bat  tt  hii  cabab  begian  to 
break  Into  action  before  thqjr  were  in  perfect  ripeneaalbrit, 
the  Norman  party  prevailed^  and  Goodwin  was  liamshed. 
,  This  man  was  not  only  very  popular  at  home  by  his 
generosity  and  address,  but  he  found  means  to  engage 
even  foreigners  in  his  interests.  Baldwin,  earl  of  Ffam- 
ders,  gave  him  a  very  kind  reception.  By  his  assistance, 
Goodwin  fitted  out  a  fleet,  hired  a  competent  force,  sailed 
to  England,  and  liaving  near  Sandwich  deceived  the 
king's  navy,  he  presented  hnnself  at  Ijoodon  before  he 
was  expected.  The  king  made  ready  as  great  a  force  as 
the  time  would  admit  to  oppose  him.  The  gallies  of  Ed- 
ward and  Goodwin  met  on  the  Thames ;  but  such  was 
the  general  favour  to  Goodwin,  such  the  popularity  of  his 
cause,  that  the  king's  men  threw  down  tlmr  arms,  and 
refused  to  fight  against  their  countrymen  in  fiivour  cf 
strangers.  Edward  was  obliged  to  treat  with  hb  own 
subjects ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  to  diami^ 
the  Normans,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  best  attached 
to  his  interests.  (3oodwin  used  the  power,  to  which  he 
was  restored,  to  gratify  his  personal  revenge;  showing  no 
mercy  to  his  enemies.  Some  of  his  sons  behaved  in  the 
1033  most  tyrannical  manner.  The  great  lords  of  the  kingdom 
envied  and  hated  a  greatness  which  annihilated  the  royal 
authority,  eclipsed  them,  and  oppressed  the  pec^le ;  bet 
Goodwin's  death  soon  after  quieted  for  a  whib  their  moT' 
murs.  The  king,  who  had  the  least  share  in  the  transac* 
tions  of  bis  own  reign,  and  who  was  of  a  temper  not  to 
perceive  his  own  insignificance,  begun  in  his  old  i^  to 
1066  think  of  a  successor.  lie  had  no  children  ;  for  some  weak 
reasons  of  religion  or  personal  dislike  he  had  never  coha- 
bited with  his  wife.  He  sent  for  his  nephew  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edmnnd  Ironside,  out  of  Hungary,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge ;  but  he  died  soon  after  he  came  to 
England,  leaving  a  son  called  Edgar  Atheling.  The 
king  himself,  irresolute  in  so  momentous  an  affiiir,  died 
without  making  any  settlement.  His  reign  was  properly 
that  of  his  great  men,  or  rather  of  their  factions.  All  of 
It  that  was  his  own  was  good*    He  was  csrefidof  tiis  pri- 
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of  his  fiubjecU,  aAd  took  care  to  have  a  bodjr  of  cba?. 
the  Saion  laws,  very  faroorable  to  tfaeio»  dilated  and  ^^^^ 
eolorced.     He  remitted  the  heavy  imposition  called  ^  ^^ 
Danegeldy  amounting  to  A^fiOOL  a  year,  which  had  been  |q^ 
constantly  collected  after  the  occasion  had  ceased ;  he 
even  repaid  to  his  aubjecta  what  he  found  in  the  treasuij 
at  his  accession.    In  short,  there  is  little  in  his  life  that 
can  call  his  title  to  sanctity  in  question ;  though  he  cgpi 
never  be  reckoned  amoi^  the  great  kings. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Harold  U.'^Irwasion  €ftbeNoTman8*''^AccoufUo/lkai 
PeopUt  and  of  the  9iaie  qf  Eh^laud  at  the  time  of  tk$ 
Invasion. 

Tiiouou  Edgar  Atheling  had  the  best  title  to  the  8ttfr>  dv^d 
cession,  yet  Harold^  the  son  of  Earl  Goodwilii  on  account  iQgg 
of  the  credit  of  his  fiEither,  and  his  own  great  qyalitieii» 
which  supported  and  extended  the  interest  of  his  family, 
was  by  the  general  voice  set  upon  the  throne.  The  rif^ 
of  £dgar|  young  and  diacovermg  no  great  capacity,  fftft 
him  little  disturbance  in  comparison  of  the  violence  of 
his  own  brother»  Tosti,  whom,  for  hie  inCunous  oppress 
sion,  he  had  found  himself  obliged  to  banish.  This  man^ 
who  was  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  a  traitor  abroad,  insulted 
the  maritime  parts  with  a  piratical  fleet,  whilst  he  incited 
all  the  neighbouring  princes  to  fall  iqpon  his  countij^ 
Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Orkoeysy  with  a  powerful  navy  hung  over  the  coast* 
of  England.  But  nothing  troubled  HardUl  so  much  as  the 
pretensions  and  the  formidable  preparation  of  WilliajB^ 
duke  of  Normandy,  one  of  the  most  able,  andi>itions,  and 
enterprising  men  of  that  age.  We  have  mentioBed  t)|i 
partiality  of  King  Edward  to  the  Normans,  and  the  hatred 
he  bore  to  Goodwin  and  his  fiBimily.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  whom  Edward  had  jpersonal  obligations,  had 
taken  a  tour  into  England,  and  neglected  no  means  to 
improve  these  dispositions  to  his  own  advantage.  It  ap 
said  that  he  then  received  the  fullest  assurances  of  beinc 
appointed  to  the  succession,  and  that  Harold  himself  had 
been  sent  soon  after  into  Normandy  to  settle  whatever 
related  to  it»    This  is  an  obscure  transaction ;  and  would/ 
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if  il  cmU  be  clemd  op,  cMvej  Imt  fillle 
J^  am  tltat  vhetber  we  betteTe  or  aoi  ti^t  Willka  kod 
^  o  S>V^  Harold  bf  a  wakmm  mih  to  tecore  biai  Ike 
mil  doo^  we  know  tbal  be  afterwardi  set  «p  a  will  of  Emf, 
Edward  io  fail  finroor,  whicb,  howerer,  he  never  |m»- 
doced,  aod  probiUj  oerer  lad  to  pfodwce.  Is  tbeoe 
delicate  ctrcomtaaces  HafoU  was  not  waotiog  to  biai- 
aalC  By  tbe  bmmI  eqntable  lawa,  and  tbe  ant  popdar 
beharioury  be  looght  to  fecure  the  aflfectiooi  of  bii  sob- 
jecta ;  and  be  succeeded  wo  well,  that  when  he  marched 
apmtt  tbe  kw^  of  Norwaj,  who  had  inraded  hii  kiogdom 
aod  taken  York,  withoot  difficult  j  he  raised  a  oooiercNis 
army  of  galhnt  men,  zealous  for  hiscaoseaod  their  coon- 
trj.  He  obtained  a  signal  aod  decisive  victory  over  the 
Norwegiaos.  Tbe  King  Harder,  aod  the  traitor  Toati, 
who  tad  joined  hioi,  were  slain  in  the  battle ;  aod  the 
Norwegians  were  fiirced  to  evacoate  the  coootrj.  Ha- 
rold ti^  liowever  but  little  time  to  enjoy  the  Cnnts  of  his 
▼iclory. 

Scarce  had  the  Norwegians  departed,  when  WiDiasD 
joke  of  Nonaandy  landed  in  the  sootbero  part  of  the 
kiDgfdom  with  an  amy  of  sixty  tboosaod  choaen  aseo,  and 
ftrock  a  general  terror  throogh  all  the  nation,  which  wso 
well  acquainted  with  the  cbiracter  of  the  conunaiider, 
end  tbe  courage  and  discipline  of  his  troopa. 

Tbe  Normans  were  the  posterity  of  those  Danes,  wha 
bad  so  bog  aod  so  cruelly  harassed  the  British  islands 
aod  tbe  shore  of  the  sdj^aing  cootinent.  In  thedajrs  of 
Kiog  Alfred,  a  body  of  these  adventurers,  ooder  their 
leader,  Rolb,  made  an  attempt  upon  Elngland ;  but  so 
well  did  tfaey  find  every  spot  defended  by  the  Tigilance 
aod  bravery  of  that  great  monarch,  that  they  were  com< 
polled  to  retire.  Beaten  from  these  shores^  the  stream 
of  their  impetuosity  bore  towards  tbe  northern  parts  of 
France,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
eooditiou  by  their  former  ravages.  Charles  the  Simple 
then  sat  on  tbe  throne  of  that  kingdom ;  unable  to  resist 
this  torrent  of  barbarians,,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it ; 
be  agreed  to  give  up  to  Boilo  the  large  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Neustria,  to  hold  of  him  as  his  feudatory.  This 
province,  from  the  new  inhabitants,  was  called  Norman- 
dy. Five  princes  succeeded  Rolk>,  who  maintained  with 
peat  bravery,  and  cultivated  with  equal  wisdom,  his  con- 
<|ue8t8.  The  ancient  ferocity  of  this  people  was  a  little 
loflened  by  their  settleaoient ;  but  the  bravery,  which  had 
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nade  the  Danes  so  formidable,  was  not  extinguished  in  ^^^^ 
the  Normans,  nor  the  spirit  of  enterprize.  Not  long  be-  \^v-w 
fore  this  period,  a  private  gentleman  of  Normandy,  by  ^^  p^ 
his  personal  bravery,  had  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Na-  jQg^ 
pies.  Several  others  followed  his  fortunes,  who  added 
Sicily  to  it.  From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the 
Norman  name  was  known,  respected  and  feared.  Robert, 
the  sixth  duke  of  Normandy^  to  expiate  some  crime 
which  lay  heavy  upon  his  conscience,  resolved,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jera- 
saiem.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  nobility,  whom  he  had 
assembled  to  notify  his  resolution  to  them,  represented 
to  him  the  miserable  state  to  which  his  country  would 
be  reduced,  abandoned  by  its  prince,  and  uncertain  of  a 
legal  successor.  The  duke  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  resolution,  which  appeared  but  the  more  meritoriow 
from  the  difficulties  which  attended  it.  He  presented 
to  the  states,  William,  then  an  infant,  born  of  an  obscure 
woman,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  doubted  not  to  behi« 
son ;  him  he  appointed  to  succeed  ;  him  he  recommended 
to  their  virtue  and  loyalty  ;  and  then  solemnly  resignijig 
the  government  in  his  favour,  he  departed  on  the  pH- 
grimage,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  The  States, 
hesitating  some  time  between  the  mischiefs  that  attend 
the  allowing  an  illegitimate  succession,  and  those  which 
might  arise  from  admitting  foreign  pretensions,  thought 
the  former  the  least  prejudicial,  and  accordingly  swore 
allegiance  to  William ;  but  this  oath  was  not  sufficient  to 
establish  a  right  so  doubtful.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Biitauny,  as  well  as  several  Norman  noblemen,  had 
specious  titles.  The  endeavours  of  all  these  disquieted 
the  reign  of  the  young  prince  with  perpetual  troubles. 
In  these  troubles  he  was  formed  early  in  life  to  vigilance, 
activity,  secrecy,  and  a  conquest  over  all  those  passions,  "^ 
whether  bad  or  good,  which  obstruct  the  way  to  great- 
ness. He  had  to  contend  with  all  the  neighbouring 
princes ;  with  the  seditions  of  a  turbulent  and  unfaithful 
nobility,  and  the  treacherous  protection  of  his  feudal 
lord,  the  king  of  France.  All  of  these  in  their  turns, 
sometimes  all  of  these  together,  distressed  him.  But 
with  the  most  unparalleled  good  fortune  and  conduct  he 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  triumphed  over  every  ene- 
my ;  raising  his  power  and  reputation  above  that  of  all 
his  ancestors  as  much  as  he  was  exalted  by  his  bravery 
above  the  princes  of  his  own  timt* 
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BOOK       Such  W9B  the  prince,  who,  on  a  pretended  Ghim  firom 
the  will  of  King  jBdward,  sapported  by  the  common  and 


A.  p.  popular  pretence  of  ponishing  offenders  and  redreflaing 
'  grievances,  landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  to  contest  the 
crown  with  Harold.     Harold  had  no  sooner  advice  of 
Us  landing,  than  he  advanced  to  meet  him  with  all  possi* 
Me  diligence  ;  but  there  did  not  appear  in  his  army, 
mon  this  occasion,  the  same  unanimity  and  satisfacticNi 
woich  animated  it  on  its  march  against  the  Norwegians. 
An  ill-timed  economy  in  Harold,  which  made  him  refuse 
to  hb  soldiers  the  plunder  of  the  Norwegian  camp,  had 
created  a  general  discontent ;  several  deserted,  and  the 
soldiers  who  remained,  followed  heavily  a  leader  under 
whom  there  was  no  hope  of  plunder,  the  greatest  incite- 
ment of  the  soldiery.     Notwithstanding  this  ill  dispou- 
tion,  Harold  still  urged  forward,  and  by  forced  marcheSf 
advanced  within  seven  miles  of  the  enemy.    The  Nor- 
man, on  his  landing,  is  said  to  have  sent  away  his  shqw^ 
that  his  army  might  have  no  way  of  safety  but  in  con- 
quest ;  yet  had  he  fortified  his  camp,  and  taken  every 
prudent  precaution  that  so  considerable  an  enterprise 
should  not  be   reduced  to  a  single  effort  of  despair. 
When    the  armies,  charged  with  the   decision  of  so 
m^ty  a  contest,  had  approached  each  other,  Harold 
paused  awhile.     A  great  deal  depended  on  his  conduct 
at  this  critical  time.     The  most  experienced  in   the 
council  of  war,  who  knew  the  condition  of  their  troops, 
were  of  opinioD,  that  the  engagement  ought  to  be  defer^ 
red ;  that  the  country  ought  to  be  wasted;  that  as  the 
fnnter  approached,  the  Normans  would  in  all  probability 
be  obliged  to  retire  of  themselves  ;  that  if  this  should  not 
happen,  the  Norman  anny  was  without  resources ;  whilst 
the  English  would  be  every  day  considerably  augment- 
ed, and  might  attack  their  enemy  at  a  time  and  manner 
which  might  make  their  success  certain.     To  all  these 
reasons  nothing  was  opposed  but  a  false  point  of  honour^ 
and  a  mistaken  courage  in  Harold,  who  urged  his  fate, 
and  resolved  on  an  engagement.     The  Norman,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  the  English  were  determined  on  a 
batjtle,  left  his  camp  to  post  himself  in  an  advantageous 
situation,  in  which  his  whole  army  remained  the  night 
which  preceded  the  action. 

This  night  was  spent  in  a  manner  which  prognostica* 
t^d  the  event  of  the  following  day.  On  the  part  c^  the 
NQjrp^ns;  it  was  spent  ip  pngreri  and  in  a  cqo]  and  Bteody 
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nparatlon  for  the  engagement ;  on  the  side  of  the  Eng-  chat. 
1,  in  riot  and  a  vain  confidence,  that  neglected  all  the  J!^ 
necessary  preparations.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  ^ 
morning  ;  from  seven  to  five  the  battle  was  fought  with 
equal  vigour  ;  until  at  last  the  Norman  army  pretending 
to  break  in  confusion,  a  stratagem  to  which  they  had 
been  regularly  formed,  the  English,  elated  with  success, 
suffered  that  firm  order,  in  which  Iheir  security  consist- 
ed, to  dissipate  ;  which  when  William  observed,  he  gave 
the  signal  to  his  men  to  regain  their  former  disposition, 
and  fall  upon  the  English,  broken  and  dispersed.  Ha- 
rold in  this  emergency  did  every  thing  which  became 
him,  every  thing  possible  to  collect  his  troops,  and  to 
renew  the  engagement ;  but  whilst  he  flew  from  place  to 
place,  and  in  all  places  restored  the  battle,  an  arrow 
pierced  his  brain ;  and  he  died  a  king  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  a  warrior.  The  English  immediately  fled ;  the 
rout  was  total,  and  the  slaughter  prodigious. 

The  consternation  which  this  defeat  and  the  death  of 
Harold  produced  over  the  kingdom,  was  more  fatal  than 
the  defeat  itself.  If  William  had  marched  directly  to 
London,  all  contest  had  probably  been  at  an  end ;  but 
he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  secure  the  sea-coast,  to 
make  way  for  reinforcements ;  distrusting  his  fortune  in 
his  success  more  than  he  had  done  in  his  first  attempts. 
He  marched  to  Dover,  where  the  effect  of  hb  victory 
was  such,  that  the  strong  castle  there  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Had  this  fortress  made  any  tolerable 
defence,  the  English  would  have  had  leisure  to  rouse 
from  their  consternation,  and  plan  some  rational  method 
for  continuing  the  war ;  but  now  the  conqueror  was  on 
full  march  to  London,  whilst  the  English  were  debating 
concerning  the  measures  they  should  take,  and  doubtful 
in  what  manner  they  should  fill  the  vacant  throne.  How« 
ever,  in  this  emergency  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
resolution.  The  party  of  Edgar  Atheling  prevailed : 
and  he  was  owned  king  by  the  city  of  London,  which' 
even  at  tliis  time  was  exceedingly  powerful,  and  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nobility  then  present.  But  his  reign 
was  of  a  short  duration.  William  advanced  by  hasty 
marches ;  and  as  he  approached,  the  perplexity  of  the 
English  redoubled ;  they  had  done  nothing  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  city.  They  had  no  reliance  on  their  new 
king,  they  suspected  one  another ;  there  was  no  author 
fitjj  DO  order,  no  counsel ;  a  confused  and  ilUorted  as* 
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BOOK  sembly  of  unwarlike  people,  of  priestg,  bui^hers  ajnd  do- 
'^  bles,  confounded  with  them  in  the  general  panic,  strack 
down  by  tlie  consternation  of  the  late  defeat,  and  tremb- 
ling under  the  bolts  of  the  papal  excommunication,  were 
unable  to  plan  any  method  of  defence.  Insomuch,  that 
when  he  had  passed  the  Thames  and  drew  near  to  Lon- 
don, the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  so  lately  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Edgar,  went  out  to  meet  him :  they  submitted  to  him, 
and  having  brought  him  in  triumph  to  Westminster,  he 
was  there  solemnly  crowned  king  of  England.  The 
whole  nation  followed  the  example  of  London ;  and  one 
battle  gave  England  to  the  Normans,  which  bad  cost  the 
Bomans,  the  Saxons,  and  Danes,  so  much  time  and 
blood  to  acquire. 

At  Grst  view  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
Gould  have  hap|)ened  to  a  powerful  nation,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  conqueror  had  one  partisan.  It 
stands  a  single  event  in  history,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may 
compare  it  with  the  reduction  of  Ireland  some  time  after 
by  Henry  the  Second.  An  attentive  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  that  critical  time  may  per- 
haps, in  some  measure,  lay  open  to  us  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  revolution. 

The  nobility  of  England,  in  which  its  strength  con- 
sisted, was  much  decayed.  Wars  and  confiscations,  bat 
above  all,  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  had  reduced  that 
body  very  low.  At  the  same  time  some  few  fiunilies 
had  been  raised  to  a  degree  of  power  unknown  in  the  an- 
cient Saxon  times,  and  dangerous  in  all.  Large  posses- 
sions, and  a  larger  authority,  were  annexed  to  tlie  offi- 
ces of  the  Saxon  magistrates,  whom  they  called  alder- 
men. This  authority,  in  their  long  and  bloody  wars 
with  the  DanQ9,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase,  and 
often  to  increase  beyond  the  ancient  limits.  Aldermen 
were  created  for  life ;  they  were  then  frequently  made 
hereditary  ;  some  were  vested  with  a  power  over  others ; 
and  at  this  period  we  begin  to  hear  of  dukes,  who  govern- 
ed over  several  shires,  and  had  many  aldermen  subject 
to  them.  These  officers  found  means  to  turn  the  royal 
bounty  into  an  instrument  of  becoming  independent  of 
its  authority.  Too  great  to  obey,  and  too  little  to  pro- 
tect, they  were  a  dead  weight  upon  the  country.  They 
began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  crown,  and  distracted  the 
nation  by  cabals  to  compass  their  designs.     At  the  same 
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time  thej  nourished  the  moat  terrible  fends  amongBt  chip. 
themselves.     The  feeble  goyernment  of  Edward  esta-  J^ 
blished  these  abuses.      He   could  find  no  method  of 
humbiiiig  one  subject  grown  too  great,  but  by  aggran-  ^' 
dizing  in  the  same  excessive  degree  some  others.    Thus 
he  endeavoured  to  balance  the  power  of  Earl  Goodwtn 
by  exalting  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Seward,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  to  an  extravagant  greatness.     The 
consequence  was  this ;  he  did  not  humble  Ooodwin,  but 
raised  him  potent  rivals.     When  therefore  this  prince 
died,  the  lawful  successor  to  the  crown,  who  had  no- 
thing but  right  in  his  favour,  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
splendour  of  the  great  men  who  had  adorned  tliemselvef* 
with  the  spoils  of  royalty.     The  throne  was  now  the    . 
prize  of  faction ;  and*  Harold,  the  son  of  Goodwin,  ha- 
ving the  strongest  faction,  carried  it.     By  this  success 
the  opposite  parties  were  inflamed  with  a  new  occasion 
of  rancour  and  animosity ;  and  an  incurable  discontent 
was  raised  in  the  minds  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  sons 
of  Duke  Leofric,  who  inherited  their  father's  power  and 
popularity  ;  but  this  animosity  operated  nothing  in  &vour 
of  the  legitimate  heir,  though  it  weakened  the  hands  of 
the  governing  prince. 

The  death  of  Harold  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to^ 
these  evils ;  it  rather  unfolded  more  at  large  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  ill  measures  which  had  been  pur- 
sued. Edwin  and  Morca  set  on  foot  once  more  their 
practices  to  obtain  tlie  crown ;  and  when  they  found 
themselves  baffled,  they  retired  in  discontent  from  the 
councils  of  the  nation ;  withdrawing  thereby  a  very  large 
part  of  its  strength  and  authority.  The  council  of  the  na- 
tion, which  was  formed  of  the  clashing  (actbns  of  a  few 
great  men  (for  the  rest  were  nothing)  divided,  disheart- 
ened, weakened,  without  head,  without  direction,  dis^ 
mayed  by  a  terrible  defeat,  submitted,  because  they  saw 
no  other  course,  to  a  conqueror,  whose  valour  they  had 
experienced,  and  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  great 
appearances  of  equity  and  moderation.  As  for  the 
grandees,  they  were  contented  rather  to  submit  to  this 
foreign  prince,  than  to  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  equals  and  enemies. 

With  these  causes  other  strong  ones  concurred.  For' 
near  two  centuries  the  continual  and  bloody  wars  with 
the  Danes  had  exhausted  the  nation ;  the  peace,  wbicb 
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fi)r  m  long  tioie  tbej  were  oU^ed  to  birf  dearly,  eilattBt^ 
ed  it  yet  more ;  aind  it  hMl  not  soScieBt  feisare,  nor 
sofficieot  means,  of  acquirii^  wealth,  to  yield  at  tfak  time 
aoy  extraordiDary  reaoorces.  The  new  people,  wUch 
after  ao  long  a  straggle  had  mixed  with  tfe  E^isb,  bad 
■ot  yet  so  thoroogfaly  incorporated  with  the  ancient  in- 
liabitants,  that  a  perfect  union  might  be  expected  be- 
tween them ;  or  tluit  any  strong  nniform  national  eflbrt 
might  have  resulted  from  it.  Besides,  the  peo|^  of 
England  were  the  most  backward  in  Europe  m  all  im- 
provements, whether  in  military  or  in  ciril  life.  Their 
towns  were  meanly  boilt,  and  more  meanly  fi>rtified; 
there  was  scarcely  any  thii^  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  strong  place  in  the  kingdom ;  there  was  no  fortress 
which,  by  retarding  the  progress  of  a  conqueror,  might 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  recalling  their  spirits 
and  collecting  their  strength.  To  these  we  may  add, 
that  the  pope's  approbation  of  William's  pretenabns 
gave  them  great  weight,  especially  amongirt  toe  clergy ; 
and  that  this  disposed,  and  reconciled  to  submission,  a 
people  whom  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned  tuid 
before  driven  to  it. 


CHAP.  vn. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Insiiiviums  of  the  Saxons* 

Before  we  begin  to  consider  the  laws  and  constitu-' 
tions  of  the  Saxons,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  from  whence  they  are  derived,  as  it  n 
pourtrayed  in  ancient  writers.     This  view  will  be  the 
best  comment  on  their  institutions.    Let  us  represent  to 
ourselves  a  people  withont  learning,  without  arts,  with- 
out industry,  solely  pleased  and  occupied  with  war,  neg' 
lecting  agriculture,  abhorring  cities,  and  seeking  their 
livelihood  only  from  pasturage  and  hunting  through  a 
boundless  range  of  morasses  and  forests.     Such  a  peo- 
ple must  necessarily  be  united  to  each  other  by  very  fee- 
ble bonds ;  their  ideas  of  government  will  necessarily  be 
imperfect,  their  freedom  and  their  love  of  freedom  great. 
From  these  disjiosi tions  it  must  happen  of  course,  thai, 
the  intention  oc  investing  one  person,  or  a  few,  with  the 
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whole  powers  of  government,  and  the  notion  of  deputed  chap. 
authority  or  representation,  are  ideas  that  never  could  ..^^^ 
have  entered  their  imaginations.  When,  therefore,  amongst  .    p. 
such  a  people,  any  resolution  of  consequence  was  to  be 
taken,  there  was  no  way  of  effecting  it  but  by  bringing 
together  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  tliat  ev^ry  indi- 
vidual might  consent  to  the  law,  and  each  reciprocally 
bind  the  other  to  the  observation  of  it.     This  polity,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  subsists  still  in  all  its  simplicity  in 
Poland. 

But  as  in  such  a  society,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
people  cannot  be  classed  according  to  any  political  regii^ 
lations,  great  talents  have  a  more  ample  sphere  in  which 
to  exert  themselves,  than  in  a  close  and  better  formed^ 
society.     These  talents  must  therefore  have  attracted  a 
great  share  of  the  public  veneration,  and  drawn  a  nume* 
rous  train  after  the  person  distinguished  by  them,  of  those 
who  sought  his  protection,  or  feared  his  power,  or  ad-* 
mired  his  qualifications,  or  wished  to  form  themselves 
after  his  example,  or,  in  fine,  of  whoever  desired  to  par-* 
take  of  his  importance  by  being  mentioned  along  with 
him.     These  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  nearly  resembled 
the  Germans  in  their  customs,  called  Ambacti ;  the  Ro«. 
roans  called  them  Comites ;  over  these  their  chief  had  a 
considerable  power,  and  the  more  considerable,  because 
it  depended  upon  influence  rather  than  institution ;  influ- 
ence amongst  so  free  a  people  being  the  principal  source 
of  power.     But  this  authority,  great  as  it  was,  never 
could,  by  its  very  nature,  be  stretched  to  despotism  ;  bc!- 
cause  any  despotic  act  would  have  shocked  the  only 
principle  by  which  that  authority  was  supported,  the 
general  good  opinion.     On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not 
have  been  bounded  by  any  positive  laws;  because  law»* 
can  hardly  subsist  amongst  a  people  who  have  not  the. 
use  of  letters.    It  was  a  species  of  arbitrary  powec,  soft- 
ened by  the  popularity  irom  whence  it  arose.     It  came 
Irom  popular  opinion,  and  by  popular  opinion  it  was  cor- 
rected. 

If  people,  so  barbarous  as  the  Germans,  have  no  lawi^ 
ttey  have  yet  customs  that  serve  in  their  room ;  and 
these  customs  operate  amongst  them  better  than  laws,  be- 
cause they  become  a  sort  of  nature  both  to  the  governors 
and  the  governed.  This  circumstance  in  some  measure 
removed  all  fear  of  ^he  abuse  of  authority;  and  induce^ 
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BOOK  the  Gennans  to  permit  tbeir  chief«^  to  decide  apoo  mat- 
'*'  ten  of  lesser  moment,  their  private  diflereoces,  for  so  Ta* 
citus  explains  the  minorts  rts ;  these  chiefs  were  a  sort 
of  judges,  but  not  legislators,  nor  do  they  appear  to  haTe 
had  a  sliare  in  the  superior  branches  of  the  executive 
part  of  giovernment ;  the  tnisiness  of  peace  and  war,  and 
every  thing  of  a  public  nature,  being  determined,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
according  to  a  maxim  general  among  tlie  Germans,  that 
what  concerned  all,  ought  to  be  handled  by  all.  Thus 
were  delineated  the  faint  and  incorrect  outlines  of  our 
constitution,  which  has  since  been  so  nobly  (ashiooed  and 
so  highly  finished.  This  fine  system,  says  Montesquieu, 
was  intented  in  the  woods ;  but  whilst  it  remained  in  the 
woods,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  it  was  far  from  being  a 
fine  one ;  no  more  indeed  than  a  very  imperfect  attempt 
at  government,  a  system  for  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
calculated  to  maintain  them  in  their  barbarity. 

The  ancient  state  of  the  Germans  was  military ;  so 
that  the  orders  into  which  they  were  distributed,  their 
subordination,  their  courts,  and  every  part  of  their  go- 
vernment, must  be  deduced  front  an  attention  to  a  milita- 
ry principle. 

The  ancient  German  people,  as  all  the  other  northern 
tribes,  consisted  of  freemen  and  slaves;  the  freemen 
professed  arms,  the  slaves  cultivated  the  ground.  But 
men  were  not  allowed  to  profess  arms  at  their  own  will, 
nor  until  they  were  admitted  to  that  dignity  by  an  es- 
tablished order,  which  at  a  certain  age  separated  the 
boys  from  men.  For  when  a  young  man  approached  to 
virility ,f  he  was  not  yet  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
state,  which  was  qni (e  military,  until  he  had  been  invest- 
ed with  a  spear  in  the  public  assembly  of  his  tribe ;  and 
then  he  was  adjudged  proper  to  carry  arms,  and  also  to^ 
assist  in  the  public  deliberations,  which  were  always  held 
armed.:(  This  sjiear  he  generally  received  from  the  hand 
of  some  old  and  respected  chief,  under§  whom  he  com* 
monly  entered  himself,  and  was  admitted  among  his  fol- 
lowers. No  mail  could  stand  out  as  an  independent  indi- 
vidual, but  must  have  enlisted  in  one  of  these  militarv 

•  Thpy  had  no  olhcr  nobilit}' ;  yet  several  faoiUiea  amoDgst  Uiem  wctl 
considered  as  noble. 

t  Arma  mimere  non  antecuiquaju  mori9|  quftm  civitas  8u£fecturum  proba- 
vcrit — Tacitus  deinor.  Genu.  13. 

t  Nihil  auteoi  ne(^(ic  publics  tie^ue  private  rei  niki  armati  anla^    I  J.  ibic* 

{  Gstc'ii  n>bu«tioribus  ac  jam  pridem  probatis  Bggregantur.  Id.  ibid. 
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fraternities ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  so  enlisted,  imme-  chap 
diately  he  became  bound  to  his  leader  in  the  strictest  de-  ,^^.y^. 

Ct^ndence,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,*  and  to  his  ^  j^^ 
rethren  in  a  common  vow  tor  their  mutual  support  in  all 
dans^ers,  and  for  the  advancement  and  the  honour  of 
their  common  chief.  This  chief  was  styled  senior,  lord, 
and  the  like  terms,  which  marked  out  a  superiority  ia 
age  and  merit;  the  followers  were  called  ambacti, 
comiie^,  leuds,  vassals,  and  other  terms ;  marking  sub- 
mission and  dependence.  This  was  the  very  first  origin 
of  civil,  or  rather  military  government,  amongst  the  an- 
cient {Kople  of  Europe;  and  it  arose  from  the  connexion 
that  necessarily  was  created  between  the  person  whe 
gavq  the  arms  ^^  knighted  the  young  man,  and  him  that 
received  them ;  which  imiilied  that  they  were  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  his  service,  who  originally  gave  them.  These 
principles  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  attend  to,  because 
they  will  serve  much  to  explain  the  whole  course  both  of 
government  and  real  property,  wherever  the  German  be-* 
tions  obtained  a  settlement;  the  whole  of  their  govern- 
ment depending  for  the  most  part  upon  two  principles  in 
ournatui^;  ambition,  that  makes  one  man  desirous,  at 
any  hazard  or  expense,  of  taking  the  lead  amongst  others ; 
and  admiration,  which  makes  others  equally  desirous  of 
following  him,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  admiration,  and 
a  sort  of  secondary  ambition,  one  of  the  most  universal 
passions  among  men  ;  these  two  principles,  strong  both 
of  them  in  our  nature,  create  a  voluntary  inequality  and 
dependence.  But  amongst  equals  in  condition  there 
could  be  no  such  bond»  and  this  was  supplied  by  confe- 
deracy ;  and  as  the  first  of  these  principles  created  the 
senior  and  the  knight,  the  second  produced  the  conjura- 
tifmireSy  which,  sometimes  as  a  more  extensive,  some- 
times as  a  stricter  bond,  is  perpetually  mentioned  in  the  >^ 
old  laws  and  histories. 

The  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal  produced 
.inotlier  effect ;  that  the  leader  was  obliged  to  find  suste- 
nance fur  his  followers ;  and  to  maintain  them  at  his  table 
or  give  them  some  equivalent  in  order  to  their  mainte- 
nance. It  is  plain,  from  these  principles,  that  this  ser- 
vice on  one  hand,  and  this  obligation  io  support  on  the 
other,  could  not  have  originally  been  hereditary,  but  must 
have  been  entirely  in  the  free  choice  of  the  parties. 

*  ni  um  defendere,  ttierL  n)aquo<;i7C  fortia  facta  /sjus  g:loriaF  atilfnare  prfleoi' 
-paixm  sacninenUimevL    Id.  11. 
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Booc  But  it  18  impossible  that  such  a  polity  could  long  have 
^^  subsisted  by  election  alone.  For  in  the  first  place  that 
natural  horve,  which  every  man  has  to  his  own  kindred, 
would  make  tiie  chief  willing  to  perpetuate  the  power  and 
dignity  he  acquired  in  his  own  blood ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, even  during  his  own  life,  would  raise  his  son,  if 
grown  up,  or  his  collaterals,  to  such  a  rank,  as  they 
should  find  it  only  necessary  to  continue  their  possession 
upon  his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  follower  was 
cut  ofT  in  war,  or  fell  by  natural  course,  leaving  liis  oflT- 
spring  destitute,  the  lord  could  not  so  far  forget  the  ser- 
vices of  his  vassal  as  not  to  continue  his  allowance  to  his 
children ;  and  these  again  growing  up,  from  reason  and 
gratitude,  could  only  take  their  knighthood  at  his  hands, 
from  whom  they  had  received  their  education;  and  thus, 
as  it  could  seldom  happen  but  that  the  bond  either  on  the 
side  of  the  lord,  or  dependant,  was  perpetuated,  some 
families  must  have  been  distinguished  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  this  relation,  and  have  been  therefore  looked  upon 
in  an  honourable  light  from  that  only  circumstance,  from 
whence  honour  was  derived  in  the  northern  world.  Thus 
nobility  was  seen  in  Germany  ;  and  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  some  families  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Ethelings,  or  of  noble  descent.  But  this  nobiii- 
ty  of  birth  was  rather  a  qualification  for  the  dignities  of 
the  state,  than  an  actual  designation  to  them.  The 
Saxon  ranks  are  chiefly  designed  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  the  composition  for  personal  injuries  against  them. 
But  though  this  hereditary  relation  was  created  very 
early,  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  such  a  regular  inherit- 
ance as  we  see  at  this  day ;  it  was  an  inheritance  only 
according  to  the  principles  from  whence  it  was  derived ; 
by  them  it  was  modified.  It  was  originally  a  military 
connexion  ;  and  if  a  father  left  his  son  under  a  military 
age,  so  as  that  he  could  neither  lead  nor  judge  his  people, 
nor  qualify  the  young  men  who  came  up  under  him  to 
take  arms — in  order  to  continue  the  cliental  bond,  and 
not  to  break  up  an  old  and  strong  confederacy,  and  there- 
by disperse  the  tribe ;  who  should  be  pitched  upon  to 
head  the  whole,  but  the  worthiest  of  blood  of  the  deceased 
leader  ?  he  that  ranked  next  to  him  in  his  life  :*  and  this 
is  tanistry,  which  is  a  succession  made  up  of  inheritance 

*  Deputed  authority,^  euardianship,  &c.  not  known  to  the  northern  a%< 
tions ;  they  gained  this  idea  by  intercourse  with  the  Rorttaos^ 
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and  election ;  a  succession  in  which  blood  is  inviolably  chap 
regarded  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  military  pur-  v-^^-w 
poses.  It  was  thus  that  our  kings  succeeded  to  the  throne  ^^  ^ 
throughout  the  whole  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  empire. 
The  first  kings  of  the  Franks  succeeded  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  and  without  all  doubt  the  succession  of  all  the  infe- 
rior chieftains  was  regulated  by  a  similar  law.  Very 
frequent  examples  occur  in  the  Saxon  times,  where  the  son 
of  the  deceased  kmg,  if  under  age,  was  entirely  passed 
over,  and  his  uncle,  or  some  remoter  relation,  raised  to 
the  crown ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  the 
election  has  carried  it  out  of  the  blood.  So  that  in  truth 
the  controversy,  which  has  been  managed  with  such  lieat, 
whether  in  the  Saxon  times  the  crown  was  heredi- 
tary or  elective,  must  be  determined,  in  some  decree,  fa- 
vourably for  the  litigants  on  either  side ;  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly both  hereditary  and  elective,  within  the  bounds 
which  we  have  mentioned.  This  order  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  northern  customs  were  retained  some 
hundreds  of  years  after  the  rest  of  Europe  had  in  a  great 
measure  receded  from  them.  Tanistry  continued  in  force 
there  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  And  we 
have  greatly  to  regret  the  narrow  notions  of  our  lawyers, 
who  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  kept  no  monuments  of  it ;  which  if  they  had 
done,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  things  of  great  value 
towards  determining  many  questions  relative  to  the  laws, 
antiquities,  and  manners  of  this  and  other  countries,  had 
been  preserved.  But  it  is  clear,  though  it  has  not  been, 
I  think,  observed,  that  the  ascending  collateral  branch 
was  much  regarded  amongst  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
even  preferred  to  that  of  the  immediate  possessor,  as  be- 
ing, in  case  of  an  accident  arriving  to  the  chief,  the  pre- 
sumptive heir,  and  him  on  whom  the  hope  of  the  family 
was  fixed ;  and  this  is  upon  the  principles  of  tanistry ;  and 
the  rule  seems  to  have  taken  such  deep  root,  as  to  have 
much  influenced  a  considerable  article  of  our  feudal  law. 
For  what  is  very  singular,  and,  I  take  it,  otherwise  unac- 
countable, a  collateral  warranty  bound  even  without  any 
descending  assets,  where  the  lineal  did  not,  unless  some- 
thing descended ;  and  this  subsisted  invariably  in  the  law 
until  this  century. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  foundation  of  the  northern  go- 
vernment, and  the  orders  of  their  people,  which  consist- 
ed of  dependence  and  confederacy ;  tliat  the  principal 
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«ooK  eod  of  both  was  military ;  that  protection  and  mainte- 

^^.J^  nance  were  due  on  the  part  of  the  chief,  obedience  on 

j^^  j^^  that  of  the  follower ;  that  the  followers  should  be  bound 

to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  chief;  that  this  headship 

was  not  at  first  hereditary,  but  that  it  continued  in  the 

blood  by  an  order  of  its  own,  called  tanistry. 

Ail  these  unconnected  and  independent  parts  were  on- 
ly linked  together  by  a  common  council ;  and  here  reli- 
gion interposed.  Their  priests,  the  Druids,  having  a 
connexion  throughout  each  state,  united  it.  They  call- 
ed the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  here  their  general 
resolutions  were  taken  ;  and  the  whole  might  rather  be 
called  a  general  confederacy  than  a  goTernment.  In  no 
other  bonds,  I  conceive,  were  they  united  before  they 
quitted  Germany.  In  this  ancient  state  we  know  themi 
from  Tacitus.  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which 
undoubtedly  some  changes  were  made  by  time ;  and  we 
liear  little  more  of  them,  until  we  find  them  christians 
and  makers  of  written  laws. 

In  this  interval  of  time  the  origin  of  kings  may  be 
traced  out.  When  the  Saxons  left  their  own  country 
in  search  of  new  habitations,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
they  followed  their  leaders,  whom  they  so  much  vene- 
rated at  home ;  but  as  the  wars,  which  made  way  for 
their  establishment,  continued  for  a  long  time,  military 
obedience  made  them  familiar  with  a  stricter  authority. 
A  subordination  too  became  necessary  among  the  leaders 
of  each  band  of  adventurers:  and  being  habituated  to 
yield  an  cl>edience  to  a  sinc^le  person  in  the  field,  the 
hist  re  of  his  command  and  the  utility  of  the  institution 
easily  prevailed  upon  them  to  sufler  him  to  form  the 
band  of  tiieir  union,  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  name  of 
king.  But  the  leader  neither  knew  the  extent  of  the 
.  power  he  received,  nor  the  people  of  that  which  they 
bestowed.  £qually  unresolved  were  they  about  the  me- 
thod of  perpetuating  it;  sometimes  filling  the  vacant 
throne  by  election  without  regard  iOy  but  more  frequent- 
ly regarding,  the  blood  of  the  deceased  prince;  but  it 
was  late  before  they  fell  into  any  regular  plan  of  buc- 
<;ession,  if  ever  the  Anglo-Saxons  attained  it.  Thus 
their  polity  was  formed  slowly ;  the  prospect  clears  up 
by  little  and  little ;  and  tins  species  of  an  irregular  re- 
public we  see  turned  into  a  monarchy  as  irregular.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that  the  advocates  for  the  several  parties 
Among  us  find  something  to  favour  their  several  Qotioos 
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in  the  Saxon  governmeDt,  which  was  never  supported  by  cha?. 
any  fixed  or  uDiform  principle.  ^rv^ 

To  comprehend  the  other  parts  of  the  government  of  ^^  p^ 
our  ancestors,  we  must  take  notice  of  the  orders  into 
which  they  were  classed.  As  well  as  we  can  judge  in 
ao  obscure  a  matter,  they  were  divided  into  nobles  or 
gentlemen;  freeholders;  freemen,  that  were  not  free- 
iiolders ;  and  slaves.  Of  these  last  we  have  little  to  say, 
as  they  were  nothing  in  the  state.  The  nobles  were 
called  thanes  or  servants.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  German  chiefs  were  raised  to  that  honourable  rank 
by  those  qualifications  which  drew  after  them  a  nume- 
rous train  of  followers  and  dependants.^  If  it  was  ho- 
nourable to  be  followed  by  a  numerous  train,  so  it  was. 
honourable  in  a  secondary  degree  to  be  a  follower  of  a 
man  of  consideration ;  and  this  honour  was  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  chief,  and  to  the  near- 
ness of  the  attendance  on  his  person.  When  a  monar* 
chy  was  formed,  the  splendour  of  the  crown  naturally 
drowned  all  the  inferior  honours  ;  and  the  attendants  on 
the  person  of  the  king  were  considered  as  the  first  ia 
rank,  and  derived  their  dignity  from  their  service.  Yet 
as  the  Saxon  government  had  still  a  large  mixture  of  the 
popular,  it  was  likewise  requisite,  in  order  to  raise  a 
man  to  the  first  rank  of  thanes,  that  he  should  have  a 
suitable  attendance  and  sway  amongst  the  people.  To 
support  him  in  both  of  these,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
:»hould  have  a  competent  estate.  Therefore,  in  this 
iervice  of  the  king,  this  attendance  on  himself,  and  thi» 
estate  to  support  both,  the  dignity  of  a  thane  consisted. 
I  understand  here  a  thane  of  the  first  order. 

Every  thane,  in  the  distribution  of  his  lauds>  had  two 
objects  in  view ;  the  support  of  his  family,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  dignity.  He  therefore  retained  in  his 
own  hands  a  parcel  of  land,  near  his  house,  which  in  the 
Saxon  times  was  called  inland,  and  afterwards  his  de- 
mesne ;  which  served  to  keep  up  his  hospitality ;  and 
this  land  was  cultivated  either  by  slaves,  or  by  the  poor- 
er sort  of.  people,  who  held  lands  of  him  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  service.  The  other  |>ortion  of  his  estate 
he  either  gave  for  life  or  lives  to  his  followers,  men  of  a 
libei-al  condition,  who  served  t)ie  greater  thane,  as  he 
himself  served  the  king.  They  were  called  under  thuncs. 

^  JuU.  Ch*.  Luud.  apud  Wilk.  post  p.  68. 
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BOOK  or,  according  to  tbe  laogaage  of  that  time,  Theodeo.'-^ 
^J[|^  They  served  their  loid  in  all  public  buaipeaa ;  they  CqI" 
lowed  him  in  var ;  and  they  sought  justice  io  his  ccMirt 
in  all  their  private  diSereoces*  These,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  freeholders  of  the  better  sort,  or  indeed  a  sort 
of  lesser  gentry ;  therefore,  aa  they  were  not  the. abso- 
lute dependants,  but  iu  some  measure  the  peers  of  theij; 
lord,  wnen  they  sued  in  his  court,  they  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  all  the  German  freemen,  the  right  of  judging 
one  another  ^  the  lord's  steward  was  only  the  register^ 
This  domestic  courts  which  continued  in  (tdl  vigour  for 
Hall,  many  ages,  the  Saxons  called  Hallmote,  from  the  place, 
^!^^'  in  which  it  was  held ;  the .  Normans,  who  adopted  it^ 
tarvn.  named  it  a  court  barou.  This  court  had  another  de- 
partment, in  which  the  power  of  the  lord  was  more  abso- 
lute ;  from  the  most  ancient  times  the  German  nobility 
considered,  themselves  as  the  natural  judges  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ; 
looking  on  husbandmen  with  contempt,  and  only  as  a 
parcel  of  the  soil  which  they  tilled ;  to  these  the  Sax- 
ons commonly  allotted  some  part  of  their  outrlands  to 
hold  as  tenants  at  will,  and  to  perform  very  low  services 
ibr  them.  The  difierences  of  these  inferior  tenants  were 
4ecided  in  the  lord's  court,  in  which  his  steward  sat  as 
judge  ;  and  this  manner  of  tenure  probably  gave  an  ori- 
gin to  copyholders^t  Their  estates  were  at  will,  but 
their  persons  were  free ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  villaio«i» 
if  we  consider  villains  as  synonimous  to  slaves,  could 
ever  by  any  natural  course  have  risen  to  copyholders^ 
because  the  servile  condition  of  the  villain's  person 
would  always  have  prevented  that  stable  tenure  in  tbe 
lands  which  the  copyholdera  came  to  in  very  early 
times.  The  merely  servile  part  of  the  nation  seems 
never  to  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  villains  or 
ceorles.;-  but  by  those  of  bordars,  esues  and^theowes. 

As  there  were  large  tracts  tlutMigbout.the  country  not 
subject  to  tiie  jurisdiction  of  any  thane,  the  iohat>itaata 
of  which  were  probably  Home  remains  of  the  ancient  BrL- 
tains  not  reduced  to  absolute  slavery,  and  such  Saxons 
as  had  not  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  airy 
leaduig  man,  it  wa2$pro{>or  to  find  some  method  of  uniting 

*  Socliuan  of  Ftunli,  cli,  7. 

f  FiHinint  etiain  in  coa^uestlf  liber!  Iiomloes,  qui  liherS  tenuerunt  Utae- 
menta  sua  per  libera  «orvitia  vel  perlibt^'uiCOaiiu.'Uuiiuett  For  the  original 
of  copyholil",  ^ee  Biiictjn,  I  1.  fi>.  7. . 
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And  goirerniog  these  deUched  parts  of  the  Di&tion  trhich  chaf. 
had  not  been  brought  into  order  bj  anj  priVatd  depen-  ^^.,^ 
dence.     To  answer  this  end,  the  whole  kingdom  was  di-  ^^  ^^ 
tided  into  shires ;  these  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds 
into  tjthings.*    This  diTision  was  no{  made^  as  it  is  ^tb* 
generally  imagined,  bj  King  AUred,  though  he  might  c 
have  introduced  ^better  regulations  concernii^  it ;  it  pre- 
vailed on  the  continent  wherever  the  northern  nations  had 
obtained  a  settlement ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  order  ex* 
tremelj  obvious  to  all  who  use  the  decimal  notation; 
when  for  the  purposes  of  government  they  divide  a  coun-* 
tj,  tens  and  hundreds  are  the  first  modes  of  division 
which  occur.     The  tything,  which  was  the  smallest  of 
these  divbions,  consisted  c^  ten  heads  of  families,  free» 
and  of  some  consideration.     These  held  a  court  every 
fortnight,  which  they  called  the  Folkmote  or  Leet,  and 
there  became  reciprocally  bound  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  public,  for  their  own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  that  of 
their  Cemiilies  and  dependants.     Every  man  in  the  king* 
dom,  except  those  who  belonged  to  the  seigoeurial  courts 
we  have  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  enter  himself  into 
some  tything ;  to  this  he  was  inseparably  attached,  nor 
could  he  by  any  means  quit  it  without  license  from  the 
head  of  the  tything ;  because,  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  mit* 
demeanor,  his  district  was  obliged  to  produce  him  or  pay 
his  fine.     In  this  manner  was  the  whole  nation,  as  it 
were,  held  under  sureties;  a  species  of  regulation  vitt* 
doubtedly  very  wise  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order,  but  equally  prejudicial  to  all  improve- 
ment in  the  minds  or  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  who, 
fixed  invariably  to  their  spot,  were  depressed  with  all  the 
ideas  of  their  original  littleness,  and  by  all  that  envy 
which  is  sure  to  arise  in  them  who  see  their  equals  at- 
tempting to  mount  over  them.  This  rigkl  order  deadened 
by  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  English,  and  narrowed  their 
conceptions.     Every  thing  was  new  to  them,  and  there- 
fore every  thing  was  terrible ;  all  activity,  boldness,  eiH 

*  Ibi  debent  popoli  omaet  et  anWerue  gentes  nngiilii  aimit  wmel  io  amo 
(•ci licet  in  capita  cal.  Maii)  et  te  fide  ct  ncraaieoto  noo  fracto  UH  in  ummi 
et  pimul  coofederare,  et  cooMlidare  ticut  eoi^urati  fratret  ad  defcadcodum 
regaum  contra  alienicenas  et  contra  inimicos  un&  cam  domino  «uo  retc,  et 
lerrai  et  honoret  illiui  omni  fideliute  cum  eo  lenrare  tt  qood  Uli  ut  doni* 
no  auo  ren  intra  et  extra  regnum  univenum  Britanois  fldelei  eine  volunt. 
LL.  Ed.  Conf.  c.  35.    Of  Heretochet  and  their  clectkm.  ridt  Id.  codem. 

Prohibitum  erat  ettam  ia  aadem  lege  neiiaiflaiicreiriTiim  animal  yel  pM^ 
nam  uaiutum  tine  pUf  lb  ci  bonii  tetkibai.  Of  other  particVlars  of  bvymc 
and  selling,  vide  IJegei  Ed.  ConC  38. 
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tcrprize  and  inventioo,  died  away*     There  majr  be  ^a 
danger  in  straining  toostroiigly  ttie  bond&pf  gpvecnoieatt 
^        a«  a  life  of  absolute  license  tends  iu  turn  men  into  savages. 
The  other  extreme  iif  constraint  operates  nuich  in  tb^ 
■ttiue  manner ;  it  reduces  them  to  the  same  igDoraace,  but 
leaves  them  nothing  of  the  savage  spirits     These  regula- 
tions beliKd  to  keep  the  people  c^  Ei^I^d  the  ino^t 
bachward  in  Europe ;  for  though  the  division  into  shiirea 
and  hundreds  aud  ty thiiig»  was  common  to  thiem  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  yet  the  Fnuih-pUdgt  seems  to  h^ 
a  pecaliarity  in  the  £^lisli  constitution  ;  and,  for  good 
reasons,  they  liave  iallen  into  diioise,  though  »till  sooie 
traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  our  laws, 
/run-         Ten  of  tliese  ty  things  made  an  hmuh*ed  ;•  here  in  or* 
court    dinary  course  they  held  a  monthly  court  for  the  ceute- 
nary,  when  all  the  suitors  of  the  subordinate  ty tbingii  at- 
tended.     Here    were    determined    causes    conceroiug 
bveaobes  of  the  peace*  small  debt^,  and  such  matters  as 
rather  required  a  speedy  tlian  a  rofiited  justice. 
County      There  was  in  the  Haxon  constitution  a  great  simplicity^ 
oourt.    rpij^  higher  order  of  courts  were  but  the  transcript  of  ti)e 
lower»  somewhat  more  extended  in  tlieir  objecta  and  in 
their  power ;  and  their  power  over  the  infefior  courta 
Moceeded  only  from  their  being  a  collectiouof  them  alL 
The  county  or  shire  court  was  the  great  resort  for  jus- 
tice (for  tiie  four  great  courts  of  record  did  not  then  ex- 
ist.)    It  served  to  unite  all  the  inferior  districts  with  one 
another,  and  those  with  the  private  jui*isdictioa  of  4he 
thanes*     This  court  had  no  fixed  place.     The  aldermaa 
of  the  shire  appouited  it.     liither  came  to  account  for 
their  own  conduct  and  that  of  those  beneath  them  the 
bailiffs  of  hundreds  and  ty  things  aud  l)orQughs  with  their 
people ;  the  tiianes  of  either  rank  with  their  dependants ; 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  clergy  of  all  ordera ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  who  sou«(ht  or  distributed  justice.     In  this  mixed 
assembly  the  obligations  contracted  in  the  inferior  courts 
were  renewed;  a  general  oath  of  ull^iauce  to  the  king 
was  taken  ;  ami  alt  debates  between  Uie  several  inferior 
co^dinate  jnrisdictians,  as  well  aa  the  causes  of  too  much 
weight  for  them,  final(^'  determined.     In  this  court  pro- 
sided  (for  in  ft  trie  t  mgitiiication  lie  doesr  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  judge)  an*officer  of  great  consideration  in  tlK>se 
Kntoor-  times,  called  the  eakioniian  of  tiie  shire.  >   With  lum  sat 
^■y      the  bishop,  to  decide  in  whatever  related  U>  the  church ; 
»i*»»^  and  to  mitigate  the  rigtv  of  the  faw,  by  the  iiitecpositioiv 
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of  oqnitj  accoi*dtng  to  t}\e  species  of  mild  jasUce  that  chap. 
suitbd  the  ecclcslastictil  character.     It  appears  by  the  ^J!^.^ 
ancient  Saxon  laws,  that  (he  bish^  was  the  chief  acting  ^^  ^ 
person  in  this  court.     The  reverence  in  which  the  clerjayr 
were  then  held  ;  the  superior  learning  of  the  bishop ;  bia 
sbcccpding  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Druid,  all 
Contributed' to  raise  hirn  (ar  abore  the  eakJoraian,  and  t# 
render  it  in  reality  his  court.     Ami  this  was  probably  the 
reason  of  the  extreme  lenity  of  the  Saxon  laws.     The 
canons  forbade  the  bishops  to  meddle  ia  cases  of  blood> 
Aniong!)t  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Gennans  the  Dmid  could 
alone  cnndenin  to  death.     So  that  on  the  introduoiion  of 
Christianity  there  was  none  who  could,  >n  ordinary  ceum^ 
sentence  a  man'  to  capital  punislimeut.     Necessity  alone 
forced  it  in  a  few  cases. 

Concerning  the  right  of  apfioiiitinfi^  the  alderman  of  tha 
shire  there  is  some  uncertainty.  That  he  was  anciently 
elected  by  his  county  is  indisputable ;  that  an  alderman  of 
the  shire  was  appointed  by  the  crown  seems  equally  clear 
from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  King  Alfred.  A  conjec- 
ture of  Spetraan  throws  some  light  ujion  this  af&ir.  He 
conceives  that  there  were  two  aldermen  with  coocurreat 
jurisdiction,  one  of  whom  was  elected  by  the  |)eople,  the 
other  appointed  by  the  king.  This  is  very  probable, 
and  very  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  Saxon  con- 
stitution ;  which  was  a  species  of  democracy,  poised  and 
held  totrcthcr  by  a  <legree  of  monarchical  power.  If  th^ 
king  had  no  officer  to  represent  him  in  the  county  courts 
wherein  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation  was  then 
transacted,  the  state  would  have  hardly  differed  from  a 
pure  democracy.  Besides,  as  the  king  had  in  every  coun^ 
iy  large  iamled  possessioDa,  either  in  his  demesne,  or  to 
reward  and  pay  his  officers,  lie  would  have  been  in « 
much  worse  condition  than  any  of  his  subjects,  if  he  bad 
been  destitute  of  a  magistrate  to  take  care  of  tm  rights, 
and  to  do  justice  to  his  numerous  vassals.  It  appears, 
as  well  as  wo  can  judge  in  so  obacure  a  matter,  tint  the 
popular  alderman  was  elected  for  a  year  only  ;  and  tbat 
(be  royal  alderman  held  liis  place  at  Liie  king's  pteasure. 
This  latter  office,  however,  in  process  of  time,  was  grant- 
ed for  life ;  and  it  grew  afterwards  to  be  hereditary  io 
many  shires. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  say  when  the  sheriiT  came  io  The 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  eaidorman ;  some  an-  ^  *^"  ' 
thors  think  King  Alfred  the  contriver  of  this  regulatioo. 
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■ooK   li  night  bave  imM  bom  the.  Mture  aC  i^  Ibii^ 

As  seToral  penKMia,  «f  conseqipeiH^e  eoougjb  to  obUUB  bjr 


A.  p.  ^^^  iotere^t  or  poirer  ihe  place  of  aJderoiaii,  were  mt 
'  Miflkieiitljr  qualified  to  perform  the  diity  of  the  oflBce» 
tibey  cootonied  liiemselvea  with  the  faoa^nurjr  pp^t,  asd 
left  the  judicial  province  to  their  aidialitute.^  The  bo- 
aioeM  of  the  robe,  to  a  rude,  martial,  people^  was  coo- 
temptibio  and  diiguatii^.  The  IbaBea,  ia  their  prirate 
jori»dictioD8»  had  delegated  their  power  of  jii4gbig  ^ 
their  reevea  or  stewaivda;  and  the  earl » or  flderaiai^ 
who  waa  io  the  ahire  what  the  thaoe  waa  ia  Ui  maiMw, 
'    for  the  aame  rcaions  oflk:iaied  by  bia  dcouty,  the  tkir^ 

fte-  j'eeye*  Thia  ia  the  or^io  of  the  aheriflTa  loiic9>  whkb 
JS^  decided  ia  all  ^^BHra,  citU  and  criminali  of  whatever  iodr 
porlaoce ;  and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal*  but  to  the 
wittenageniiota.  Now  there  acarce  reaiaina  thQ  ahadow 
of  a  body,  formerly  so,  great ;  the  judge  beii^;  reduced 
«lnio8t  wholly  to  a  ministerial  officer ,  and  to  the  court 
there  being  left  nothing  more  than  the  cognisance  of 
pleas  under  forty  ahillinga,  unless  by  a  particular  writ  or 
npecial  commission.  But  by  what  steps  such  a  revolo* 
taon  came  on,  it  will  be  our  business  hereafter  to  eo- 
quire. 

V^^       The  wittenagemote  or  Saxon  parliament,  the  supreoM^ 

mou.  court,  had  autiiority  over  all  the  rest,  not  upon  any  pruoh 
ciple  of  subordination,  but  because  it  was  formed  of  all 
the  rest.  In  this  assembly,  which  was  held  annually^ 
and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  sat  the  earls,  and  bishops^ 
and  greater  thanest  with  the  other  oflScers  of  the  crown«t 
80  for  as  we  can  judge  by  the  style  of  tlie  Sason  lawa^ 
none  but  the  thanes  or  nobility  were  considered  aa  ne* 
cessary  constituent  parts  of  this  assembly^  at  least 
whilst  it  acted  deliberatively*  It  is  true  that  great  mioa<- 
bers  of  all  ranks  of  people  attended  its  session,  and  gsve 
by  their  attendance,  and  their  approbation  of  what  waa 
done,  a  sanction  to  the  laws;  but  wheo  they  oonsented 
to  any  thing,  it  was  rather  in  the  way  of  acclamation) 
than  by  the  exercise  of  a  deliberative  voice,  or  a  regular 
assent  or  negative.    This  may  be  explained  by  conside»» 

*  SberifTin  the  Normap  times  was  xnerelv  the  kin^^s  officer ;  aft  the  carl^ 
The  earl  retained  his  ancientibe,  wSthmitjiiritdlctioii*  tii^A^rilTdld  Mi  ttn 
bnanest^  The  elective  -sheriff  mott  have  dtiappearaa  on  the  toaqut^  fof 
tlien  all  laod  wai  the  kiog^s  either  immediately  or  mediately,  and  therdbra 
hin  ofllcer  covemed. 

f  How  uis  assembly  was  composed,  or  by  what  right  the  members  sat  10  it. 
T  cannot  by  any  meaptBat^ymyselt  Whatish^re  faid  it,  1  beUere,  nearesf 
totbetrai]!.  ^ 
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kt^  the  ftoalogj  of  the  ioferier  antemUies.  All  pereons,  chaK 
of  whatever  fanky  attedded  at  the  county  courts ;  bat  ,,^J!^ 
thej  did  not  go  there  as  judges;  they  went  to  sue  for  ^^  ^ 
justice ;  to  be  wforin^d  of  their  duty,-aDd  to  be  bound  to 
the  performance  of  it.  Thus  all  sorts  of  people  attend- 
ed at  the  wittcoagemotes;  not  to  make  lawB,  but  to  at- 
tend at  the  proniulgatioii  of  the  laws  ^-^  iis,  among  so  free 
a  people,  every  institution  must  have  wanted  much  of  its 
oecessarjr  authorityi  if  not  confirmed  by  the  general  im^ 
probation.  Lambat^  is  of  opinion,  that  in  dieae  eai^ 
times  the  commons  sat,  as  they  do  at  this  day,  by  repre- 
sentation from  shires  and  boroughs ;  and  he  supports  bia 
opinion  by  very  plausible  reasons.  A  notion  ol  this  kind, 
so  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Saxon  ideas  of  go» 
vermnent,  and  to  the  genius  of  that  people,  wIk>  held  tho 
arte  and  commerce  in  so  much  contempt,  must  t>e  found- 
ed on  such  c^pearances  as  no  other  explanation  can  ac- 
count for.  \\" 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  the  citiseas  aji^  burgesaes 
were  little  removed  from  absolute  slaves*  They  might 
be  taxed  individually,  at  what  sum  the  king  thought  fit 
to  demand ;  or  they  might  be  discharged  by  offeriug  the 
king  a  sum,  from  which,  if  he  accepted  it,  the  citiseos  ' 

were  not  at  liberty  to  recede ;  and  io  either  ease  the  de- 
mand was  exacted  with  severity,  and  even  crueltv.  A 
great  difference  is  made  between  taxing  them  and  those 
who  cultivate  lands ;  because,  says  my  author,  their  pro- 
perty is  easily  concealed ;  they  lire  penurioosly,  are  in- 
tent by  all  methods  to  increase  their  substance, «id  their 
immense  wealth  is  not  easily  exhausted.  Such  was  their 
barbarous  notion  of  trade  and  its  importance.  The  same 
author,  speaking  of  the  severe  taxation  and  violent  me- 
thod oif  extorting  it,  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
method ;  and  that  it  b  very  iwst  that  a  degenerate  offi- 
cer, or  other  freeman,  rejecting  his  condition  for  sordid 
gain,  should  be  punished  beyond  the  common  kw  of  free- 
men. 

I  take  it,  that  those  who  held  by  ancient  demesne, 
did  not  prescribe  simply  not  to  coutrilmte  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  knight  of  the  shire ;  but  they  prescribed, 
as  they  did  in  aU  cases,  upon  a  gjeneral  principle,  to  pay 
no  tax,  nor  to  attend  any  doty  of  whatever  species,  be- 
oause  they  were  the  king's  villains.    The  argument  is 

*  Hence,  perhapi,  all  meo  are  mppMed  cosnitaat  of  the  law* 
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BOOK   flrawD  from  the  poverty  of  the  boroughs,   which  ever 

.^^p,^,^  Bihic  the  conquest  liave  been  of  no  consideration,  an«l 

A.  D.  y^^  *®"^  members  to  parliament ;  which  they  could  not 

do  but  by  some  privileges  inherent  in  them^  on  accbulit 

of  a  practice  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Saxon  times,  when 

they  were  of  more  repute.     It  is  certain,   that   many 

f>Iace9,  now  called  boroughs,  were  forraerJy  towns  or  vil- 
ages  in  ancient  demesne  of  the  king ;  and  had,  as  such, 
writs  directed  to  them  to  appear  in  parliament,  that  they 
might  make  a  free  (^ift  or  benevolence  as  the  boroagbs 
did ;  and  from  thence  arose  the  custom  of  sumniouing  theoi. 
This  appears  by  sufficient  records.  And  it  Appears  by  re- 
cords also,  that  it  was  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  sheriff 
what  boroughs  he  should  return ;  a  general  writ  was  di- 
rected io  him  to  return  for  all  the  boroughs  in  a  shire; 
t;omefimes  boroughs,  which  had  formerly  sent  members 
to  parliament,  were  quite  passed  over,  and  others,  never 
considered  its  such  before,  were  returned.  What  is  calf- 
od  the  pre^ilption  on  thii9  occasion  wns  rather  a  sort  of 
rule  to  direct  the  sherifT  in  the  execution  of  his  general 
power,  tlian  a  right  inherent  in  any  boroughs.  But  this 
was  long  after  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  In  whatever 
manner  we  consider  it,  Wc  must  own  that  this  subject, 
during  the  Saxon  times,  is  extremely  dark.  One  thing, 
however,  is  I  think  clear,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
government,  and  even  from  the  tenor  of  the  Norman 
(X>nstitution  long  after;  that  their  wittenagemotes,  or 
[ikrliaments,  were  unformed,  and  that  the  rights  by  Which 
the  members  held  their  seals,  were  far  from  being  ex- 
actly ascertained.  The  Judicia  Civifat.  IjOnd.  anord  a 
tolerable  insight  into  the  Saxon  method  of  making  and 
execntiiig  laws  :  1st.  the  king  called  together  his  bishops, 
and  such  other  {)ersons  as  ke  thought  proper.  Tniis 
council,  or  wittenagenlote,  having  made  such  law**  as 
seemed  convenient,  they  tSlert  swore  to  the  observance  of 
them.  The  king  sent  a  notification  of  these  proceedings 
to  eacli  burgmote,  where  the  people  of  that  court  also 
swore  to  the  observance  of  flufemV  and  confederated,  by 
means  of  mutual  strength  and  common  charge,  to  prose- 
cute delinquents  against  them.  Nor  did  there  at  that 
time  seem  to  be  any  other  methiod  of  enforcing  new  laws 
or  old.  For  as  the  very  form  of  their  government  sub- 
sisted by  a  confederacy  continually  renewed ;  so  when 
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a  law  was  made,  it  was  ivecessarj,  for  its  execution,  to  chap 
have  again  recourse  lo  confederacy^  which  was  the  great,  v.^v««i^ 
and  I  should  almost  say  tlie  only,  principle  of  the  Anglo-  ^,  p^ 
Saxon  government. 

What  rights  the  king  had  in  his  assembly,  is  a  matter 
of  equal  uncertainty.^  The  laws  generally  run  in  his 
name,  with  the  assent  of  his  wise  men,  Stc.  But  consi- 
dering the  low  estimation  of  royalty  in  those  days,  this 
may  rather  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  executive 
magistrate,  of  the  person  wlio  compiled  the  law  and  pro- 
pounded it  to  the  wittenagemote  for  their  consent,  than 
of  a  legislator  dictating  from  his  own  proper  authority* 
For  then  it  seems  the  law  was  digested  by  the  king  or 
hiS  council  for  the  assent  of  the  general  assembly.  Iliat 
order  is  now  reversed.  All  these  things  are,  1  think,  suf- 
ficient to  show  of  what  a  visionary  nature  those  systems 
are,  which  would  settle  the  ancient  constitution  in  the 
most  remote  times  exactly  in  the  same  form  in  which  we 
enjoy  it  at  this  day ;  not  considering  that  such  mighty 
changes  in  manners,  during  so  many  ages,  always  must 
produce  a  considerable  change  in  laws,  and  in  the  forms 
as  well  as  the  poners  of  all  governments. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  nature  of  the  laws  passed 
in  tliese  assemblies,  and  the  judicious  manner  of  proceed- 
ing iu  these  several  courts  which  we  have  described. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  trusted  more  to  tlie  strictness  of  ^mcp 
their  police,  and  to  the  simple  manners  of  their  people, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  than  to  accuracy 
or  exquisite  digestion  of  their  laws,  or  to  the  severity  of 
the  punishments  which  they  inflicted-f  The  laws  which 
remain  to  us  of  that  people  seem  almost  to  regard  two 
points  only,  the  suppressing  of  riots  and  affrays,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  several  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  fines  for  delinquencies  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  offended,  or  to  the  quantity  of  the  offence.  In 
all  other  respects  tlieir  laws  seem  very  imperfect.  They 
often  speak  in  tlie  style  of  counsel  as  well  as  that  of  com- 
mand.    In  the  collection  of  laws  attributed  to  Alfred,  we 

*  Debet  cnim  rex  omoia  facere  io  regno  et  per  judicium  procerum  regoi. 
Debet  juftUiam  per  coMilium  proccram  regni  mi  tenere.    Lecet,  Ed.  7.  ^ 

f  The  aou-ob9enraiie9  of  m  rcxulatiou  of  ix>licc  waa  always  beavily^  puniab* 
ed  by  barbarous  nations.  A  ^Ilgh(er  puiiufhiocot  was  ioflictcd  upon  tbccom- 
•liHioii  of  crimes.  Anionic  the  Saxons  nioBt  crimef  were  puniined  by  tine^ 
waodering  from  the  bigtiway,  without  KMiodiug  an  bom,  was  death.  So 
amonr  the  Druids,  to  enforce  rxactneM  in  time  at  their  meetiogtt  be  that 
came  uut  after  the  time  appointed  was  punutbed  with  dieath. 
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Book  have  the  decalogue  transcribed,  with  no  small  part  of  tfce^ 
^J^  Levitical  law.  In  the  same  code  are  inserted  many  of  thef 
^  P  Saxon  institutions,  thot^h  these  two  laws  were  in  all  re- 
spects as  oiiposite  as  ccyuld  possibly  be  imagined.  Thescf 
indisputable  monuments  of  our  ancient  rodeness  are  a 
irery  sufficient  confutation  of  the  panegyrical  declama- 
tions, in  which  some  persons  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
crude  institutions  of  an  unlettered  people  had  attained  an 
height,  which  the  united  efforts  of  necessity,  learning,  in- 
quiry and  experience,  can  hardly  reach  to  in  many  t^es. 
We  must  add,  that,  although  as  one  people,  under  one 
head,  there  was  some  resemblance  in  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  Saxon  ancestors  throughout  the  kingdom,  yet 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  many  materid 
points  between  the  customs  of  the  several  shires;  nay, 
that  in  different  manors,  subsisted  a  variety  of  laws  not 
reconcilable  with  each  other,  some  of  which,  custom,  that 
caused  them,  has  abrogated ;  others  have  been  overruled 
by  laws  or  public  judgment  to  the  contrary ;  not  a  few 
subsist  to  this  time. 

The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  various  as  they  werea 
served,  in  some  tolerable  degree,  a  people  who  h^A  by 
their  constitution  an  eye  on  each  other's  concerns,  4nd 
decided  almost  all  matter  of  any  doubt  amongst  them  by 
methods,  which,  however  inadequate,  were  extremely 
simple.  They  judged  every  controversy  either  by  the 
conscience  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  country's  opinion  of 
it,  or  what  they  judged  an  appeal  to  Providence.  They 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  tronble  of  weighing  con- 
tradictory testimonies;  and  they  were  destitute  of  those 
critical  rules  by  which  evidence  is  sifted,  the  true  distin- 
guished from  the  false,  the  certain  from  the  uncertain. 
Originally,  therefore,  the  defendant  in  the  suit  was  put  to 
Purs*-  his  oath;  and  if  on  oath  he  denied  the  debt,  or  the  crime  with 
^^^y  which  he  was  charged,  he  was  of  course  acquitted.  But 
when  the  first  fervours  of  religion  began  to  decay,  and 
fraud  and  the  temptations  to  fraud  to  increase,  they 
trusted  no  longer  to  the  conscience  of  the  party.  They 
cited  him  to  an  higher  tribunal ;  the  immediate  judgment 
of  God.  Their  trials  were  so  many  conjurations,  and  the 
magical  ceremonies  of  barbarity  and  heathenism  entered 
into  l^w  and  religion.  This  supernatural  method  of  pro- 
cess they  called  God's  dome ;  it  is  generally  blown  by 
Byoj..  the  name  of  orc/ea/,  which,  in  the  Saxon  language,  signi-' 
^1      fies  the  great  trial.     This  trial  was  made  either  by  fire 
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or  water ;  thai  by  fire  was  principally  reserved  for  per-  chai*, 
sons  of  rank ;  tiiat  by.  water  decided  the  fate  of  the  vul*  ^^^^.^ 
gar ;  sometimes  it  was  at  the  cboice  of  the  party.  A  ^^  i^^ 
piece  of  iron,  kept  with  a  rdjgioua  veneration  in  some 
monastery!  which  claimed  this  privilege  as  an  honour,  was 
bcought  forth  into  the  church  upon  the  day  of  trial,  and 
it  was  there  again  conbecrated  to  tiiia  awful  purpose  by  a 
form  of  service  still  extant.  A  solemn  mass  was  per- 
formed; and  then  the  party  accused  appeared,  surround- 
ed by  the  clergy,  by  his  judges,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  suspended  and  anxious  for  the  event;  all  that  as* 
sisted  purified  themselves  by  a  fast  of  three  days,  and 
the  accused,  who  had  undergone  the  same  &st,  and  re<* 
ceived  the  sacrament,  took  the  consecrated  iron  of  about 
a  pound  weighty  heated  red,  in  his  naked- hand,  and  in 
that  manner  carried  it  nine  feet.  This  dooei  the  han<^ 
was  wrapped  up,  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  Uie  whole 
assembly.  Tiiree  nights  being  passed,  the  seals  were 
opened  before  all  the  people ;  if  the  hand  was  found  with- 
out any  sore  inflicted  by  the  fire,  the  party  was  cleared 
with  universal  acchimation ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  raw 
sore  appeared,  the  party,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of 
hearen,  bad  no  further  plea  or  appeal.  Sometimes  the 
accused  walked  over  nine  hot  irons ;  sometimes  boiling 
water  was  used ;  into  this  the  man  dipped  his  hand  to  the 
arm.  The  judgment  by  water  was  accompanied  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  same  ceremoniea.  The  culprit  was 
Uirown  into  a  pool  of  water,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  sink, 
lie  was  adyudged  guilty,  as  though  the  element  (they 
jiaid)  to  which  they  had  committed  tlie  trial  of  his  inno* 
cency  had  rejected  him.  « 

Both  these  species  of  ordeal,  though  they  equally  ap^ 
pealed  to  Qod,  yet  went  ob  different  principles.  In  th^ 
tire  ordeal,  a  miracle  most,  be  wrought  to  acquit  the  pai*- 
\y  ;  in  the  water,  a  miracle  was  necessary  to  convict  him* 
]b  there  any  reason  for  this  extraordinary  distinctbn,  or 
must  we  resolve  it  solely  into  the  irregMlar  caprices  of 
the  human  mind  ?  The  greatest  genius  wliich  baa  en*- 
lightened  this  age  seems,  in  this  afl&ir,  to  have  been  car- 
ried, by  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  into  a  subtihy  hardly  to 
be  justified  by  the  way  of  thinking  of  that  unpolished  pe- 
riod. Speaking  of  the  reasons  for  mtroducing  this  method 
of  trial,  ^'  qui  ne  voit,''  says  he,  *^  que  chez  un  peuple 
exerce  a  manier  des  armes  la  peau  rude  et  calleuse  ne 
devoit  paairecevoir  aaaez  rimpreaBion  du  for  cbaud  pour 

VOL.  V.  t  ^^  I 
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BOOK    qu'il  y  paroissoit  trois  joors  apres ;  et  s'il  y  paroissoit 
,^,v-w  c'est  une  marque  que  celui  qui  faisoit  Teprcuve,  etoit  un 
j^^  P^  efferaine."     And  this  mark  of  effeminacy,  he  observes, 
in  those  warlike  times,  supposed  that  the  man  has  re- 
sisted the  principles  of  his  education,  that  he  is  insensible 
\o  honour,  and  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  his  country. 
But  supposing  the  effect  of  hot  iron  to  be  so  slight,  even 
on  the  most  callous  hands,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt,  yet  we  can  hardly  admit  this  reasonings 
when  we  consider,  that  women  were  subjected  to  this 
fire  ordeal,  and  that  no  other  women  than  those  of  condi- 
tion could  be  subjected  to  it.  Montesquieu  answers  the  ob- 
jection, which  he  ibresaw  would  be  made,  by  remarking, 
that  women  might  have  avoided  this  proof,  if  they  could 
find  a  champfon  to  combat  in  their  favour ;  and  he  thinks 
a  just  presumption  might  be  formed  against  ft  woman  of 
rank  who  was  so  destitute  of  friends  as  to  find  no  protec- 
tor.    It  must  be  owned,  that  the  barbarous  people  all 
over  Europe  were  much  guided  by  presumptions  in  all 
their  judicial  proceedings ;  but  how  shall  we  reconcile  ail 
this  with  the  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom 
the  ordeal  was  in  constant  use,,  and  even  for  women,  with- 
out the  alternative  of  the  combat^to  which  R  appears  this 
people  were  entire  strangers?  What  presumption  can 
arise  from  the  event  of  the  water  ordeal,  in^which  no  cal- 
losity of  hands,  na  bravery,  no  skill  in  arms,  could  be  in 
any  degree  serviceable  ?  The  causes  of  both  may,  with 
more  success,  be  sought  amongst  the  superstitious  ideas 
of  the  ancient  northern  world.     Amongst  the  Germans, 
(he  administration  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  or  Druids.^^     And  as  the  Druid  worship  paid  the 
highest  respect  ta  the  elements  of  fire  and  water,  it  was 
very  natural  that  they,  who  abounded  with  so  many  con- 
jurations for  the  discovery  of  doubtful  facts,  or  future 
events,  should  make  use  of  tliese  elements  in  their  divina- 
.    tion.     It  may  appear  the  greater  wonder,  how  the  people 
came  to  continue  so  long,  and  with  such  obstinacy,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quent injuctions  of  the  pope,  whose  authority  was  then 
much  venei-ated,  in  the  use  of  a  species  of  proofs  the  in- 
sufficiency of  which  a  thousand  examples  might  have  de- 

•  The  Dniids  judjred  not  as  raagwtrates,  but  as  iuterpretera  of  the  viU  of 
ncuyeri.  Ct^teruiii  ncque  animadverterc,  neoue  \iocire,  neaue  verbemre 
quidem  nisi  iacerdolibua  perini»8Uin;  non  quuei  io  p(Knam  nee  aocis  joiniraed 
'  efaU  D&y  imperaate,  gayi  Tacitus  de  Mor.  dermaa.  7. 
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tected.  But  this  is  perhaps  not  so  unaccountable.  Per-  cha? 
sons  were  not  put  to  this  trial  unless  there  was  pretty  v^p^^ 
strong  evidence  against  them ;  something  sufficient  to  ^^  ^ 
form  what  is  equivalent  to  a  cor]) us  delicti ;  they  must 
have  been  actually  found  guilty  by  the  duodercmvirale 
judicium,  before  they  could  he  subjected  in  any  sort  to 
the  ordeal.  It  was  in  effect  showing  the  accused  an  in- 
dulgence to  give  him  this  chance,  even  such  a  chance  as 
it  was,  of  an  acquittal ;  and  it  was  ccrtiiinly  much  milder 
than  the  torture,  which  is  used  with  full  as  little  certainty 
of  producing  its  end  among  the  most  civilized  nations. 
And  the  ordeal  witliout  question  frequently  operated  by 
the  mere  terror.  Many  persons,  from  a  dread  of  the 
€vent,  chose  to  discover  rather  than  to  endure  the  trial. 
Of  those  that  did  endure  it,  many  must  certainly  have 
been  guilty.  The  innocency  of  some  who  suffered  could 
never  be  known  with  certainty.  Others,  by  accident, 
might  have  escaped;  and  this  apparently  miraculous 
escape  liad  great  weight  in  confirming  the  authority  of 
tliis  trial.  How  long  did  we  continue  in  punishing  inno- 
cent people  for  witchcraft,  though  experience  might,  to  ^ 
thinking  persons,  have  frequently  discovered  the  injustice 
of  that  proceeding  ?  whilst,  to  the  generality,  a  tliousand 
equivocal  ap{>earanceB,  confessions  from  fear  or  weakness, 
in  fine,  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice  rolled  down 
through  so  many  ages,  conspired  to  support  the  delusion. 
To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  this  severe  mode  of  tri- 
al, and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  no  inlet  for  perjury, 
another  method  of  clearing  was  devised.  Tlie  party,  cem- 
accused  of  any  crime,  or  charged  in  a  civil  complaint,  \l'^^ 
appeared  in  court  with'Some  of  his  neiglibours,  who  were 
called  his  compurgators ;  and  when  on  oath  he  denied 
the  charge,  they  swore  that  they  believed  his  oath  to  be 
true.*  These  compurgators  were  at  first  to  be  three, 
afterwards  five  were  required ;  in  process  of  time,  twelve 
became  necessary .f  As  a  man  might  be  charged  by  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  so  he  might  also  be  discharged 
by  it:  twelve  men  were  necessary  to  find  him  guilty, 
twelve  might  have  acquitted  hioi.  If  opinion  supports 
all  government,  it  not  only  supported  in  the  general 

•  Si  qiiis  emendatioDcm  oppidorum  rel  pontinm,  vel  profection<>in  milita- 
rem  dctroctaverit,  compenaet  Regi  120  solidis,  vol  purget  se,  et  nomioeotnr 
(•i  U.  ct  elijcantur  11.     IjCges  Cauuti,  62. 

f  Si  accMRitio  sit  et  [MirgAtio  main  fiioccdat,  ^ndJc*^*  F|u<''opu».  T#^c»C3- 
jiiitif  53. 
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BOOK  sense,  but  it  directed  every  minute  part,  in  the  Saxon 
Jl^  polity.  A  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  was  judged  to 
^'  ^'  be  guilty,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  guilty  of  every 
crime.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  a  man,  who  could 
not  find  the  security  of  some  ty thing  or  friborgh  for 
bis  behai'iour,*  he  that  was  upon  account  of  this  uni- 
versal desertion,  called  friendless  man,  was  by  our  an- 
cestors condemned  to  death ;  a  punishment,  which  the 
lenity  of  the  English  laws  in  that  time  scarcely  inflicted 
for  any  crime,  however  clearly  proved ;  a  circumstance 
which  strongly  marks  the  genius  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment. 
Trial  On  the  same  principle,  from  which  the  trial  by  the 
^ui^**  ^^^^  ^^  compurgators  was  derived,  was  derived  also  the 
try.  trial  by  the  country  ;  which  was  the  method  of  taking 
the  sense  of  the  neighbourhood  on  any  dubious  fact.  If 
the  matter  was  of  great  importance,  it  was  put  in  the 
full  shiremote  ;  and  if  the  general  voice  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, decided  for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  was 
final  in  the  cause.  But  then  k  was  necessary  that  all 
should  agree ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  our  ancestors, 
in  those  day^,  conceived  how  any  assembly  could  be 
supposed  to  give  an  assent  to  a  point,  concerning  which, 
several  who  composed  that  assembly  thought  differently. 
They  bad  no  idea  that  a  body  composed  of  severali 
could  act  by  the  opinion  of  a  small  majority.  But  expe- 
rience having  shown  that  this  method  of  trial  was  tumul- 
tuary and  uncertain,  they  corrected  it  by  the  idea  of 
compurgation.  The  party  concerned  was  no  longer  put 
to  his  oath ;  he  simply  pleaded  :  the  compurgators  swore 
as  before,  in  ancient  times;  therefore  the  jury  were 
strictly  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  the  fact. 
They  were  rather  a  sort  of  evidence  than  judges ;  and 
from  Jience  is  derived  that  singularity  in  our  laws,  that 
most  of  our  judgments  are  given  upon  verdict,  and  not 
upon  evidence,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  most  other  coun- 

♦  Every  man  not  privileged,  Fhether  he  be  paterfamilias  (heorthTevt*)  or 
X>cdisfcqua(rol2:heref)  must  enter  ioto  the  hundred  and  tytliin^^and  aU  above 
twelve  to  swear  he  will  not  be  a  thief,  or  consenting  to  a  thief.    Leges  Ca- 

nuti,  19. 

*  Heorthfeste — the  p&me  mth  IIuifksteDe  or  Husfestene, !.  «.  the  master  of  a  fa* 
Dily.  rrom  the  Saxon  Hearthfvst,  i.  e.  fixed  to  the  houKe  or  hearth. 

t  The  Folchrreti,  or  Folgeres.  were  the  menial  Bervaats  or  followers  of  the  Hui.- 
fastene,  or  Hoasekeepers.  Bracloa.  liber  3.  Tract  2.  eap.  H).  L^iet  Bmricn. 
cap.  8. 
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tries.  Neither  are  our  juries  bound,  except  by  one  crap 
particular  statute,  and  in  particular  cases,  to  observe  Jl^, 
any  positive  testimony,  but  are  at  liberty  to  judge  upon 
presumptions.  These  are  the  firift  rude  chalkings  out  of 
our  jurisprudence.  The  Saxons  were  extremely  imper- 
fect in  their  ideas  of  law;  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  legislators  of  mankind,  having 
never  reached  them.  The  order  of  our  courts,  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  jury,  by  which  it  is  become  so  elaborate 
a  contrivance,  and  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  scienti- 
fic reason  in  the  law  have  been  the  work  of  ages. 

As  the  Saxon  laws  did  not  suffer  any  transaction, 
whether  of  the  sale  of  land  or  goods,  to  pass  but  in  the 
shire,  and  before  witnesses,  so  all  controversies  of  them  ^ 
were  concluded  by  what  they  called,  the  scyrt  witness*^ 
This  was  tried  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties,  by  viva  voce 
testimony,  and  the  producing  of  charters  and  records* 
Then  the  people,  laity  and  clergy,  whether  by  plurality 
of  votes,  or  by  what  other  means  is  not  very  certain, 
affirmed  the  testimony  in  favour  of  one  of  the  claimants. 
'Then  the  proceeding  was  signed,  first  by  those  who 
held  the  court,  and  then  by  the  persons  who  affirmed 
the  judgment,  who  also  swore  to  it  in  the  same  man* 
ner.f 

The  Saxons  were  extremely  moderate  in  their  punish-  PunhiK 
ments;  murder  and  treason  were  compounded;  and  a  "*^^ 
fine  set  for  every  offence.  Forfeiture  for  felony  was 
incurred  only  by  those  that  fled.  The  punishment  with 
death  was  very  rare ;  with  torture  unknown.  In  all  an- 
cient nations,  the  punishment  of  crimes  was  in  the  fami- 
ly injured  by  them ;  particularly  in  case  of  murder.^ 
This  brought  deadly  feuds  amongst  the  people,  which,  in 
the  German  nations  particularly,  subsisted  through  seve- 
ral generations.  But  as  a  fruitless  revenge  could  answer 
little  purpose  to  the  parties  injured,  and  was  ruinous  to 
the  public  peace,  by  the  interposal  of  good  offices,  they 

*  Si  ouis  terrain  deienderit  te«timonio  provinci^,  &c.  Leges  Caniiti,  Lc. ; 
and  eetne  land  gewerod  hebl>p  be  M*yre  cewitnesse. 

f  See,  ID  Madox,  the  case  in  bishop  (M  Bathes  court  See  also  Brad^  272, 
where  the  witoeaes  on  one  tide  offer  to  iwear,  or  join  battle  with  the  other. 

\  Pareotibiis  occioi  fiat  emendatio  vel  guerra  eoriim  portetnr,  unde  Angli- 
c^  proverbium  habetoir,  Bige  spere  of  side,  othtbe  b«r.  £me  laoceam  i  la- 
tere, aut  fer.    Leg.  Edward.  12. 

The  fines  on  the  town  or  hundred. 

Parentes  mtirdrati  sex  Marcas  haherent.  Rex  quadraglnta.  [this  difllbreot 
from  the  ancient  usage,  where  the  king  had  half,  j  Si  parentes  deessent,  do- 
minus  ejus  reciperet.  ai  domiDum  non  haberet,  filagus  ejuf,  id  est,  fide  cud 
eo  ligatusL    LL,  Ins.  7^. 
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BOOK  were  prevaiied  upon  to  acc^t  some  composition  in  lieu 
.^^!|^  of  the  blood  of  the  ^gressor,  and  peace  was  restored. 
^^  j^^  The  Saxon  goyernment  did  little  more  than  act  the  part 
'of  arbitrator  between  the  contending  parties,  exacted 
the  pajment  of  this  composition,  and  reduced  it  to  a  cer- 
tainty.    However,  the  king,  as  the  sovereign  of  all,  and 
the  sheriff,  as  the  judicial  officer,  had  thfeir  share  in 
those  fines.     This  unwillingness  to  shed  Mood,  which 
the  8axon  customs  gave  rise  to,  the  christian  religion 
confirmed.     Yet  was  it  not  altogether  so  imperfect  as  to 
have  no  punishment  adequate  to  those  great  delinquen- 
cies which  tend  entirely  to  overturn  a  state,  public  rob- 
bery, murder  of  the  lord.* 
trigio       Ah  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  government  depended 
rn^  in  some  measure  upon  land  property,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  upon  their  manner  of  holding  and  inhe- 
riting their  lands.     It  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  of  Scythian  original,  and  had  preserved  that 
way  of  life,  and  those  peculiar  manners,  which  distin- 
guished the  parent  nation.    As  the  Scythians  lived  prin- 
cipally by  pasturage  and  hunting,  from  the  nature  of  that 
way  of  employment,  they  were   continually  changing 
their  habitations.     But  even  in  this  case  some  small  de- 
gree of  sigriciilturc  was  carried  on ;  and  therefore  some 
AwM  sort  of  division  of  property  became  necessary.     This 
i^y^'  division  was  made  among  each  tribe  by  its  proper  chief. 
But  their  shares  were  allotted  to  the  several  individuals 
only  for  a  year ;  lest  they  should  come  to  attach  them- 
selves to  any  certain  habitation ;  a  settlement  being  whol- 
1y  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scythian  manners. 

Campestrcs  radius  Scytha?, 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahuut  demos, 
Vivuntet,  rigidi  Getse, 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fniges  et  Cererem  feruot, 

jScc  cultura  placet  loDgior  annua. 

Tiutcs       Thi"5  custom  of  an  annual  property  probably  contiuu- 
cd  amongst  the  Germans  .as  long  as  they  remained  in  their 

*  Purveyance,  vide  Lege?  Canuti,  67. 

Si  quis  inteftatiis  ex  hiic  vita  decedat,  eive  sit  per  ncgligeDtiam  <>ju8,  nve 

per  iDortem  subitaneam,  tunc  dod  a«»imat  sibi  domious  plus  posBetrioois 

(tehta)  ipsius  quam  juRtum  armameDtoni ;  sed  post  inortrai  possessio  (ehtget- 

'  cyft)  <*)Ufl  quim  justissime  distribuator  uxori,  et  Uberia,  et  propioquit  cosqa> 

tl9,  cuiUbct  pro  dignitate  qo«  a'd  eum  pcrtinet    Leges  Caoutii  68. 
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own  country ;  but  when  their  conquests  carried  them  chap. 
into  other  parts,  another  object,  besides  the  possession  v.^.v^w 
of  the  lana,  arose,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a  change  ^^  ^^ 
in  this  particular.     In  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands,  the  ancient  possessors  of  them  became  an  object 
of  consideration,  and  the  management  of  these  became 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  their  polity.    It  was  ex- 
pedient, towards  holdhig  th^m  in  perfect  subjection,  that 
they  should  be  habituated  to  obey  one  person,  and  that 
a  kind  of  cliental  relation  should  be  created  between 
them;  therefore  the  land  with  the  slaves,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  a  state  next  to  slavery  annexed  to  it,  were  bestow- 
ed for  life  in  the  general  distribution.    When  life  estates  inhere 
were  once  granted,  it  seemed  a  natural  consequence,  ^^*^*'- 
that  inheritances  should  immediately  supervene.    When 
a  durable  connexion  is  created  between  a  certain  man, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  land,  by  a  possession  for  his 
whole  life,  and  when  his  children  have  grown  up  and 
have  been  supported  on  that  land,  it  seems  so  great  an 
hardship  to  separate  them,  and  to  deprive  thereby  the 
family  of  all  means  of  subsisting,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  generally  desired,  nor  more  reasonably  allowed,  than 
an  inheritance  ;  and  this  reasonableness  was  strongly  en* 
forced  by  the  great  change  wrought  in  their  affairs,  when 
life  estates  were  granted.     Whilst,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  lands  were  only  given  for  a  year,  there  was 
a  rotation  so  quick,  tliat  every  family  came  in  its  turn  to 
be  easily  provided  for,  and  had  not  long  to  wait ;  but 
the  children  of  a  tenant  for  life,  when  they  lost  the  be- 
nefit of  their  father's  possession,  saw  themselves  as  it 
were  immured  upon  every  side  by  their  life  estates,  and 
perceived  no  reasonable  hope  of  a  provision  from  any 
new  arrangement.    These  inheritances  began  very  early 
in  England ;  by  a  law  of  King  Alfred,  it  appears  that 
they  were  then  of  a  very  ancient  establishment.     And 
as  such  inheritances  were  intended  for  great  stability, 
they  fortified  them  by  charters ;  and  therefore  they  were 
called  bookland.    This  was  done  with  regard  to  the  pos-  Book' 
sessions  of  the  better  sort ;  the  meaner,  who  were  called  ^*^ 
ceorles^  if  they  did  not  live  in  a  depeudance  on  some 
thane,  held   their   small  portions  of  land  as  an  inheri- 
tance likewise ;  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
scription: tliis  was  called  folkland.     These  estates  of  pou 
inheritance,  both  the  greater  and  the  meaner,  were  not  ^^ 
tiefs ;  they  were  to  all  purposes  allodial,  and  had  hardly 
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BOOK  ft  single  property  of  a  feud  ;  tbey  descended  equally  ia 
s^^^i^  all  the  children,  males  and  females,  according  to  the 
A.  D.  ^^^^"^  ^^  gavelkind,  a  custom  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  and  irhenever  estates 
Kere  granted  in  the  later  Saxon  times  by  the  bounty  of 
the  crourn,  with  an  intent  that  they  should  be  inherita- 
ble, so  far  were  they  from  being  granted  with  the  com- 
plicated load  of  all  the  feudal  services  annexed,  that 
in  ail  the  charters  of  that  kind  which  subsist,  they  are 
bestowed  with  a  full  power  of  alienation,  et  liberi  ah 
omni  sectUari  gravamme.  This  was  the  general  condi- 
tion of  those  inheritances  which  were  derived  from  the 
right  of  original  conquest,  as  well  to  all  the  soldiers,  as 
to  the  leader ;  and  these  estates,  as  it  is  said,  were  not 
even  forfeitable,  no  not  for  felony,  as  if  that  were  in 
some  sort  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  inheritable 
90um  estate.  So  far  were  they  from  resembling  a  fief.  But 
•**'  there  were  other  possessions,  which  bore  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  fiefs,  at  least  in  their  first  feeble  and  infantile 
state  of  the  tenure,  than  those  inheritances  which  were 
held  by  an  absolute  right  in  the  proprietor.  The  great 
officera,  who  attended  the  court,  commanded  armies,  or 
distributed  justice,  must  necessarily  be  jKiid  and  sup* 
ported ;  but  in  what  manner  could  they  be  paid  ?  In  mo- 
ney they  could  not ;  because  there  was  very  little  money 
then  in  Europe,  and  scarce  any  part  of  that  little  came 
into  the  prince's  coffers.  The  only  method  of  paying 
them  was,  by  allotting  lands  for  their  subsistence  whilst 
they  remained  in  his  service.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
original  distribution,  vast  tracts  of  land  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  If  any  served  the  king  in  a  military 
command,  his  land  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  some  sort 
held  by  knight  service.  If  the  tenant  was  in  an  oJ95ce 
about  the  king's  person,  this  gave  rise  to  sergeantry; 
the  persons,  who  cultivated  his  lands,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  holding  by  socage.  But  the  long  train  of  services, 
that  made  afterwards  the  learning  of  the  tenures,  were 
then  not  thought  of;  because  these  feuds,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  had  not  then  come  to  be  inheritances ;  which 
circumstance  of  inheritance  gave  rise  to  the  whole  feu- 
dal system.  Wi^h  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  feuds  conti- 
nued tu  the  last  but  a  sort  of  pay  or  salary  of  oflice. 
The  trhwda  necessUas  so  much, spoken  of,  which  was 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  bridges  and  repair  of  highways,  never 
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bound  the  lands  by  way  of  tenure,  but  as  a  pontical  cha.p. 
regulation^  whicli  equally  affected  every  class  and  con-  v^^v^ 
dition  of  men,  and  every  species  of  possession.  ^^  j^^ 

The  manner  of  succeeding  to  lands  in  England  at  this  oavei^* 
period  was,  as  we  have  observed,  by  gavelkind ;  an  "^^ 
equal  distribution  amongst  the  children,  males  and  fe- 
males. The  ancient  northern  nations  had  but  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  political  power.  That  the  possessor  of  the 
land  should  be  the  governor  of  it  was  a  simple  idea;  and 
their  schemes  extended  but  little  further.  It  was  not  so 
in  the  Greek  and  Italian  commonwealths.  In  those  the 
property  of  the  land  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
goods,  and  had  nothing  of  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it;  th^ 
government  there  was  a  merely  political  institution. 
Amongst  such  a  people  the  custom  of  distribution  could 
be  of  no  ill  consequence,  because  it  only  affected  pro- 
perly ;  but  gavelkind  amongst  the  Saxons  was  very  pre^ 
judicial ;  for  as  government  was  annexed  to  a  certain  pos- 
tiesaion  in  land,  this  possession,  which  was  continually 
changing,  kept  the  government  in  a  very  fluctuating  state ; 
80  that  their  eivil  polity  had  in  it  an  essential  evil,  which 
contributed  to  the  sickly  condition  in  which  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  state  always  remained,  as  well  as  to  its  final  disso^ 
lution* 
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CHAP.  I. 

View  of  Ike  stale  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  (lie  Sorman 

invasion. 

^^  Bkfore  the  period,  of  which  we  are  goinj];  to  treatv 
Engiaiul  was  little  known  or  considered  in  Europe. 
Tlieir  situation,  their  domestic  calamities,  and  their  Ig- 
norance, circumscribed  l:»e  views  and  politics  of  the  Eng- 
lish within  the  bounds  of  their  own  island.  But  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  threw  down  all  these  barriers.  Tiie 
English  laws,  manners,  and  maxims,  were  suddenly 
ciianged  ;  the  scene  was  enlarged  ;  and  the  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  being  thus  opened,  has  been  pre- 
served ever  since  in  a  continued  series  of  wars  and  ne- 
gotiations. Tliat  we  may  therefore  enter  more  fully  into 
the  matters  wnich  lie  before  us,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
understand  the  state  of  the  neii^hbouriiia;  continent  at  the 
time  wjjen  this  island  first  came  to  be  interested  in  its  af- 
fairs. 

The  norlliern  nations,  wl)o  had  overran  tlie  Roman 
empire,  were  at  first  rather  actuated  by  avarice  than 
ambition,  and  were  more  intent  upon  plunder  than  con- 
quest ;  they  were  carried  beyond  their  original  purposes, 
wnen  they  began  to  form  regular  governments,  for  which 
Uiey  had  been  prepared  by  no  jusl  ideas  of  legislation. 
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For  a  long  time,  t!  ere  fore,  tliere  was  little  of  order  in  cnAP. 
their  atrair.s,  or  foresiiz:lit  in  their  ilesigns.     Tlie  Goths,  ^-^^1,^/ 
tlic  Bnrgundians,  the  Franks,   the  Vandals,  the  Suevi>  j^^  j^^ 
afier  they  had  prevailed    over  the  Roman  empire,  by 
turns  prevailed  over  eac  ii  other  in  continnul  wars,  wliicli 
were  carried  on  upon  no  principles  of  a  determinate  po-- 
iicy,  entered  into  upon  motives  of  brutahty  and  caprice,     , 
and  ended  as  fortune  and  rude  violence  chanced  to  pre- 
vail.    Tumult,  anarchy,  confusion  overspread  the  face  of 
Europe  ;  and  an  obscurity  rests  upon  tiie  transactions  of 
that  time,  wiiich  suffers  us  to  discover  notliiugbut  its  ex- 
treme barbarity. 

Before  tiiis  cloud  could  be  dispersed,  the  Sarazena, 
anoti'.er  body  of  barbarians  from  the  south,  animated  by 
a  fury  not  unlike  that  which  gave  strength  to  the  nortli- 
crueru^itio'.  ■,  l>ut  heightened  by  enthusiasm,  and  regulated 
by  sulx)rdniau(w-  and  an  uniform  policy,  began  to  carry 
their  arms,  tiieir  manneis,  and  religion,  into  every  part  of 
the  universe.  Spain  was  entirely  overwiielraed  by  the 
torrent  of  their  armies;  I(aly  and  the  islands  were  lia- 
rassed  by  tiieir  fleets,  and  all  Euroj)e  alarmed  by  their 
vigorous  and  frequent  euterprizes.  Italy,  who  had  so 
loii^  sat  the  mistress  of  the  world,  was  by  turns  the  slave 
of  all  nations ;  the  possession  of  that  fine  country  was 
hotly  disput(^d  between  tiie  Greek  emperor  and  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  it  suiiered  inlinitely  by  that  contention.  Ger- 
many, tlie  parent  of  so  many  nations,  was  exhausted  by 
the  swarms  she  had  sem  abroad. 

However,  in  tlie  midst  of  tiiis  chaos  there  were  princi- 
ples at  work,  which  reduce  J  thiniis  to  a  certain  fornj,  and 
tiradually  unfolded  a  sy&lem,  in  w/iich  the  chief  movers 
and  main  springs  were  the  papal  and  the  imperial  pow- 
ers;  the  airiiirandizement  or  dimimjtion  of  which  hare 
been  the  drift  of  almost  all  the  politics,  intrigues,  and 
wars,  wliich  have  employed  and  distracted  Europe  to  this 
day. 

From  Rome  the  wiiole  wesiern  worhl  had  received  its 
riiristianity  ;  she  was  the  asylum  of  wijat  learning  had  es- 
caped the  general  desolation  ;  and  even  in  her  ojins  she 
prescrve<l  sonieliiing  of  the  majesty  of  lier  ancient  great- 
ness. On  tliese  accounts  she  had  a  rcs{>ect  and  a  weight, 
wiiicii  increased  every  day  amongst  a  simple,  religious 
people,  wiio  looked  but  a  little  way  into  the  consequenceiii 
of  tiieir  actions.  Tlie  rudeness  of  the  world  was  very 
favourable  for  the  establishment  of  aD  empire  of  opinioDr 
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Boojc  The  moderation  with  which  the  popes  at  first  exerted 
,J^  this  empire,  made  its  growth  unfelt  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  opposed.  And  the  policy  of  later  popes, 
building  on  the  piety  of  the  first,  continually  increased 
it ;  and  they  made  use  of  every  instrument  but  that  of 
force.  They  employed  equally  the  virtues  and  the 
-  crimes  of  the  great ;  they  favoured  the  lust  of  kings  for 
absolute  authority,  and  the  desire  of  subjects  for  liberty; 
tliey  provoked  war  and  mediated  peace,  and  took  s^* 
vantage  of  every  turn  in  the  minds  of  men,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  nature,  to  extend  their  influence,  and 
push  tliejr  power,  from  ecclesiaslical  to  civil ;  from  sub- 
jection to  independency  ;  from  independency  to  empire. 
France  had  many  advantages  over  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Sarazens  had  no  permanent  success  in 
that  country.  The  same  hand  which  expelled  those  in- 
vaders, deposed  the  last  of  a  race  of  heavy  and  degene- 
rate princes,  more  like  eastern  monarchs  than  Geroum 
leaders,  and  who  had  neither  the  force  to  repel  the  ene- 
mies of  their  kingdom,  nor  to  assert  their  own  sovereign- 
ty. This  usurpation  placed  on  the  throne  princes  of 
another  ciiaracter ;  princes  who  were  obliged  to  supply 
their  want  of  title  by  the  vigour  of  their  administration* 
The  French  monarch  had  need  of  some  great  and  re- 
spected authority  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  usurpation,  and 
to  sanctify  his  newly  acquired  power  by  those  names  and 
appeal ances,  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  respectable 
to  tiie  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pope,  who  hated 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  equally  feared  the  success  of 
the  Lombards,  saw  with  jo}i  this  new  star  arise  in  the 
north,  and  gave  it  the  Siuiction  of  his  authority.  Pre- 
senlly  after  Jie  called  it  to  his  assistance.  Pepin  passed 
the  Alps,  relieved  the  pope,  and  invested  him  with  the 
dominion  of  a  larg<i  country  in  the  beat  part  of  Italy. 

Charlemagne  pursued  the  course  which  was  marked 
out  for  him ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
weakened  by  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  the  enmity  of 
the  popes,  who  never  willingly  saw  a  strong  power  in  Ita- 
ly. Tiien  he  received  from  tlie  hand  of  the  pope  the 
imperial  crown,  sanctified  by  the  authority  of  tiie  holy 
see;  and  with  it  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans,  a 
name  venerable  from  the  fame  of  the  old  empire,  and 
which  w^as  supposed  to  carry  great  and  unknown  prero- 
gatives ;  and  thus  the  empire  rose  again  out  of  its  ruins 
\n  the  west ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  by  means  of  one 
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of  those  nations  which  had  helped  to  destroy  it.     If  we  chap. 
take  in  the  conquests  of  Ciiarlemagne,  it  was  also  very  ^^.^ 
near  as  extensive  as  formerly;  though  its  constitution  ^   ^^ 
was  altogether  different,  as  being  entirely  on  the  northern 
model  of  government. 

From  Charlemagne  the  pope  received  in  return  an 
enlargement  and  a  confirmation  of  his  new  territory.  . 
Thus  the  papal  and  imperial  powers  mutually  gave  birth 
to  cacii  other.  They  continued  for  some  ages,  and  in 
some  measure,  still  continue,  closely  connected ;  with  a 
variety  of  pretensions  upon  each  other,  and  on  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

Though  the  imperial  power  had  its  origin  in  France, 
.it  was  soon  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Gallic,  and 
the  German.  The  latter  alone  supported  the  title  of 
empire  ;  but  the  power  being  weakened  by  this  division, 
the  papal  pretensions  had  the  greater  weight.  The 
pope,  because  he  first  revived  the  imperial  dignity, 
claimed  a  right  of  disposing  of  it,  or  at  least  of  giving 
validity  to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor, 
on  the  other  hand,  remembering  the  rights  of  those  so- 
vereigns whose  title  he  bore,  and  how  lately  the  power, 
which  insulted  him  with  such  demands,  had  arisen  from 
the  bounty  of  his  predecessors,  claimed  the  same  pri- 
vileges in  the  election  of  a  \yope.  The  claims  of  both 
were  somewhat  plausible  ;  and  they  were  supported,  the  # 
one  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  ecclesiastical  in- 
flmmce ;  powers,  which  in  those  days  were  very  nearly 
balanced.  Italy  was  the  theatre  upon  which  this  prize 
was  disputed.  In  every  city,  the  parties  in  favour  of 
each  of  the  opponents  were  not  far  from  an  eqtiality  in 
their  numbers  and  strength.  AVhilst  these  parlies  dis- 
agreed in  the  choice  of  a  master,  by  contending  for  a 
choice  in  their  subjcctioiT,  they  grew  imperceptibly  into 
freedom,  and  passed  through  the  medium  of  faction  and 
anarchy,  into  regular  commonweal tiis.  Thus  arose  the 
republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  of  Florence,  Sienna,  and 
Pisa,  and  several  others.  Tliese  cities,  established  in 
this  freedom,  turned  the  frugal  and  ingenious  spirit  con« 
tructcd  in  such  communities  to  navigation  and  traffick  ; 
and  pursuing  them  with  skill  and  vigour,  whilst  commerce 
was  neglected  and  despised  by  the  rustic  gentry  of  the 
martial  governments,  they  grew  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  wealth,  power,  and  civility. 
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BOOK  The  Danes,  wlio  in  this  latter  lime  preserved  thr 
*"  spirit  and  liie  numbers  of  the  ancient  Gothic  people,  had 
seated  themselves  in  England,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
in  Normandy.  They  passed  from  thence  to  the  southern 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  tliis  romantic  age  gave  rise  in 
JSicily  and  Maples  to  a  new  kingdom,  and  a  new  line  of 
princes. 

All  tJie  kingdoms  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  go- 
verned nearly  in  the  same  form ;  from  whence  arose  a 
great  similitude  in  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
Icodal  discipline  extended  itself  every  where,  and  influ- 
enced the  conduct  of  the  courts,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  with  its  own  irregular  martial  spirit.  Subjects 
ynder  the  complicated  laws  of  a  various  and  rigorous^ 
servitude  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereign 
power.  They  distributed  justice,  they  made  war  and 
peace  at  pleasure^  The  sovereign,  with  great  preten- 
sions, had  but  little  power ;  he  was  only  a  greater  lord, 
among  great  lords,  who  profited  of  the  differences  of  iiia 
peers  :  therefore,  no  steady  plan  could  be  well  pursued 
either  in  war  or  |>eace.  This  day  a  prince  seemed  ine- 
«istible  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  vassals,  because 
their  duty  obliged  them  to  war,  and  they  performed  this 
duly  Willi  pleasure.  The  next  day  saw  this  formidable 
power  vanish  like  a  dream  ;  because  this  tierce  undisci- 
plined people  had  no  patience,  and  tiie  time  of  the  feu- 
dal service  was  contained  within  very  narrow  limits.  It 
was  tiicrefure  easy  to  find  a  number  of  persons  at  all 
times  ready  to  follow  any  standard,  but  it  was  hard  to 
compleut  a  considerable  desis;n,  which  required  a  regular 
and  continued  movement.  This  enterprising  dis|)osition 
in  tiie  gentry  was  very  general,  because  they  had  little 
occupation  or  pleasure  but  in  war  ;  and  the  greatest  re- 
wards did  then  attend  personal  valour  and  prowess.  All 
that  professed  anus  l^ecaine  in  some  sort  on  an  equality. 
A  knight  was  \hc  peer  of  a  king  ;  and  men  had  been 
Used  to  see  the  bravery  of  private  persons  opening  a  road 
to  that  dignity.  Tiie  temerity  of  adventurers  was  much 
justified  by  the  ill  order  of  every  state,  which  left  it  a 
prey  to  almost  any  who  should  attack  it  with  sufficient 
vi-iiour.  Thus  little  checked  by  any  superior  power, 
full  of  fire,  impetuosity,  and  ignorance,  they  longed  to 
signalize  themselves,  wherever  an  honourable  dangep 
4j|alled  tliem ;  and  wherever  that  invited,  they  did  not 
«;cigh  very  deliberately  the  probability  of  success. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  general  disposition  in  the  minds  chap. 
gf  men  will  naturally  remove  a  great  deal  of  our  wonder  v-*-v^ 
at  seeing  an  attempt  founded  on  such  slender  appearan-  j^^  jj^ 
ces  of  rigiit,  and  supported  by  a  power  so  little  propor- 
iiuned  to  the  undertaking  as  that  of  William,  so  warmly 
embraced,  and  so  generally  followed,  not  only  by  his  own 
subjects,  but  by  all  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Tlic 
counts  of  Anjou,  Brctagne,  Ponthieu,  Boulogne  and 
Poittu,  sovereign  princes  ;  adventurers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  remotest  parts 
of  Germany,  laying  aside  their  jealousies  and  enmities 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  lo  William,  ran  with  an  incon- 
ceivable ardour  into  this  enterprize  ;  captivated  with 
the  splendour  of  the  object,  which  obliterated  all  tr.onghts 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  event.  William  kept  up  this 
fervour  by  promises  of  large  territories  to  all  his  allies 
and  associates,  in  the  country  to  be  reduced  by  their 
united  efforts.  But  after  all  it  became  equally  necessa- 
ry to  reconcile  to  his  enterprize  the  three  great  powers, 
of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  whose  disposition  must 
have  had  the  most  influence  on  his  affairs. 

His  feudal  lord,  the  king  of  France,  was  bound  by  hhr 
most  obvions  interests  to  oppose  the  further  aggrandize- 
ment of  one  already  too  potent  for  a  vassal ;  but  the  king 
of  France  was  then  a  minor,  and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, whose  daughter  William  had  married,  was  regent  of 
the  kingdom.  This  circumstance  rendered  the  remon- 
strance of  the  French  council  against  his  design  of  na 
efiect ;  indeed,  the  op|K)8ition  of  the  council  itself  was 
faint ;  the  idea  of  having  a  king  under  vassalage  to  their, 
crown  might  have  dazzled  the  more  soperficial  courtiers^ 
whilst  those,  who  thought  more  deeply,  were  unwilling 
to  discourage  an  enterprize  which  tliey  believed  would 
probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  undertaker.  The  empe- 
ror was  in  his  minority,  as  well  as  the  king  of  France ; 
but  by  what  arts  the  dnke  prevailed  upon  the  imperial 
council  to  declare  in  his  favour,  whether  or  no  by  an  idea 
of  creating  a  balance  to  the  power  of  France,  if  we  can 
imagine  that  any  such  idea  tlien  subsisted,  is  altogether 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  lejive  for 
the  vassals  of  the  empire  to  engage  in  his  service,  and 
that  he  made  use  of  this  permission.  The  pope's  con- 
sent was  obtained  with  still  less  difficulty.  William  had 
shown  himself  in  many  instances  a  friend  to  the  church, 
and  a  favourer  of  the  clergy.     On  this  occdsiou,,  he  pro^ 
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BOOK  mised  to  improve  those  happy  beginnings  in  proportioW  to 
the  means  he  should  acquire  by  the  favour  of  the  holjr 
see ;  it  is  said,  that  he  even  proposed  to  hold  his  new 
kingdom  as  a  fief  from  Rome.  The  pope,  therefore,  en- 
tered heartily  into  his  interests ;  he  excommunicated  all 
those  tiiat  should  oppose  his  enterprize,  and  sent  him,  as 
a  means  of  insuring  success,  a  consecrated  banner. 


CHAP.  II. 

Reign  of  William  (he  Conqueror. 

1066  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  taking  of  Dover, 
the  surrender  of  London,  and  the  submission  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  William  had  nothing  left  but  to  order  in 
the  best  manner  the  kingdom  he  had  so  happily  acquired. 
Soon  after  his  coronation,  fearing  (he  sudden  and  ungo- 
▼cmed  motions  of  so  great  a  city,  new  to  subjection,  he 
left  London  until  a  strong  citadel  could  be  raised  to  over- 
awe the  people-  This  was  built  where  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don now  stands.  Not  content  with  tl)is,  he  built  tliree 
other  strong  castles,  in  situations  as  advantageously 
chosen,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester,  and  at  Hereford,  se- 
curing not  only  the  heart  of  aflairs,  but  binding  down  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  as  he  observed,  from 
his  own  experience,  the  want  of  fortresses  in  England,  he 
resolved  fully  to  supply  that  defect,  and  guard  the  king" 
dom  both  against  internal  and  foreign  enemies <  But  he 
fortified  his  throne  yet  more  strongly  by  the  policy  of 
good  government.  To  London  he  confirmed  by  charter 
the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  kings ;  and 
•ndeavoured  to  fix  the  afiections  of  the  English  in  general, 
by  governing  them  with  equity  according  to  their  ancient^ 
laws,  by  treating  them  on  all  occasions  with  the  most  en- 
gaging deportment.  He  set  up  no  pretences  which  arose 
from  absolute  conquest.  He  confirmed  their  estates  to 
all  those  who  had  not  appeared  in  arms  against  him,  and 
seemed  not  to  aim  at  subjecting  the  English  to  the  Nor- 
mans, Ibut  to  unite  the  two  nations  under  the  wings  of  a 
common  parental  care.  If  the  Normans  received  estates 
and  held  lucrative  offices,  and  Were  raised  by  wealthy 
matclies  in  England,  some  of  the  English  were  enriche4 
with  lauds  and  dignities^  and  taken  ij^to  considerable  famn 
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\ie%  in  Normandy.     But  the  king's  principal  regards  were  chap. 
showed  to  those  by  whose  bravery  he  had  attained  his  v^.^^ 
greatness.     To  some  he  bestowed  the  forfeited  estates,  ^^  jy^ 
which  were  many  and  great,  of  Harold's  adherents;  ^'qq^ 
others  he  satisfied  from  the  treasures  his  rival  had  amass- 
ed ;  and  the  rest,  qinrtered  upon  wealthy  monasteries, 
relied  patiently  on  the  promises  of  one  wliose  i)erfor' 
mances  had  hitherto  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  power. 
There  was  another  circumstance,  which  conduced  much 
to  tlie  maintaining,  as  well  as  to  the  making,  his  conquest. 
Tiie  posterity  of  the  Danes,  who  had  finally  reduced 
i^ngland  under  Canute  the  Great,  were  still  very  nume- 
rous iu  that  kingdom,  and  in  general  not  well  liked  by, 
nor  well  affected  to,  tlie  old  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants. 
William  wisely  took  advantage  of  this  enmity  between 
the  two  sorts  of  inhabitants,  and  the  alliance5>f  blood 
which  was  between  them  and  his  subjects.     In  the  body 
ef  laws  which  he  published,  he  insists  strongly  on  this 
kindred,  and  declares,  that  the  Normans  and  Danes  ought 
to  be  as  sworn  brothers  against  all  men :  a  policy,  which 

Erobably  united  these  people  to  him  ;  or  at  least  socon- 
rmed  the  ancient  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  tbenn 
and  the  origmal  English,  as  to  hinder  any  cordial  union 
against  his  interests. 

When  the  king  had  thus  settled  his  acquisitions  by  all 
the  methods  of  force  and  policy,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  visit  his  patrimonial  territory,  which,  with  regard  to 
its  internal  state,  and  the  jealousies  which  his  additional 
greatness  revived  in  many  of  the  bordering  princes,  was 
critically  situated.  He  appointed  to  the  regency,  in  his 
absence,  his  brother  Odo,  an  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  had 
made  bishop  of  Bayeaux  in  France,  and  earl  of  Kent,  with 
great  power  and  pre-eminence  in  England ;  a  man  bold^ 
fierce,  ambitions,  full  of  craft,  imperious,  and  without 
&ith,  but  well  veised  in  all  affairs,  vigilant  and  courageous. 
To  him  he  joined  William  Fitz-Auber,  his  justiciary,  m^ 
person  of  consummate  prudence  and  great  integrity.  Butt* 
not  depending  on  this  dispositbn,  to  secure  his  conquest 
as  well  as  to  display  its  importance  abroad,  under  a  prer 
tence  of  honour,  he  carried  with  him  all  Mie  chiefs  of  th# 
English  nobility,  the  popular  Earls  Edwin  and  Morca» 
and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  Edgpu:  Atbeling,  th% 
last  branch  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  uifinitely  dear  to  all  the  people. 

The  king  miosfed  his  afiairs  i^i^  with  great  ad: 
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ru>0K  dress,  and  covered  all  his  ne'rotiatioDS  for  the  Becurity  of 
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y^^,^^  his  Norman  dominions,  under  the  magni6cence  of  con- 
^  jj^  linual  feasting  and  unremitted  diversion,  which,  without 
1^6  *°  appearance  of  design,  displayed  his  wealth  and  power, 
and  by  tliat  means  facilitated  his  measures.  But,  whilst 
he  was  thus  employed,  his  at>sence  from  England  gave  an 
opportunity  to  several  humours  to  break  out,  which  the 
late  change  had  bred,  but  which  the  amazement  likewise 
produced  by  that  violent  change,  and  the  presence  of  their 
conqueror,  wise,  vigilant,  and  severe,  had  hitherto  re- 
pressed. The  ancient  line  of  their  kings  displaced ;  the 
only  thread  on  which  it  hung  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ready  to  be  cut  off  by  the  jealousy  of  a  merciless 
usurper;  their  liberties  none,  by  being  precarious,  and 
the  daily  insolencies  and  rapine  of  the  Normans  intolera- 
ble ;  these  discontents  were  increased  by  the  tyranny 
and  rapaciousness  of  the  regent ;  and  they  were  foment- 
ed from  abroad  by  Eustace,  count  of  Bologne  ;  but  the 
people,  though  ready  to  rise  in  all  parts,  were  destitute 
of  leaders  ;  aud  the  insurrections  actually  made  were  not 
carried  ou  in  concert,  nor  directed  to  any  determinate 
W)67  object.  So  that  the  king,  returning  speedily,  and  exert- 
ing himself  every  where  with  great  vigour,  in  a  short  time 
dissipated  these  ill-formed  projects^  However,  so  gene^ 
ral  a  dislike  to  William's  government  had  appeared  on  thi^i 
occasion,  that  he  l)ecame  in  his.  turn  disgusted  with  his 
subjects,  and  began  to  change  hb  maxims  of  rule  to  a 
rigor,  which  was  more  conforooable  to  his  advanced  age, 
Hod  the  sternness  of  his  natural  temper,  lie  resolved, 
since  he  could  not  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  to 
tind  such  matter  for  their  hatred  as  might  weaken  them, 
and  fortify  his  own  authority  against  the  enterprizet 
which  tliat  hatred  might  occasion.  He  revived  the  tri- 
bute of  Danegelt,.  so  odious  from  its  original  cause,  and 
that  of  its  revival,  which  ha  caused  to  be  strictly  levied 
throughout  the  kingdom*  He  erected  castles  at  Notting- 
ham, at  Warwick,  and  at  York,  and  filled  them  with 
Norman  garrisons;  he  entered  into  a  stricter  inquisition 
for  the  discovery  of  the  estates  forfeited  on  his  coming 
in ;  paying  no  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
he  seized  upon  tlie*  treasures,  which,  as  in  an  inviolable 
•isylum,  the  unfortunate  adherents  to  Harold  had  depo- 
sited in  monasteries.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into- 
a  resolution  of  deposing  all  the  Ei^lish  bisliops,  on  none 
ef  whom  he  could  rely,  and  fiUiog.  their  placet  with  Nor- 
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Bians.     But  he  mitigated  the  rigour  of  these  proceedings  ^HAr 
bj  the  wise  clioice  he  made  in  filling  the  places  of  those  v.^'v^ 
whom  he  had  Reposed ;  and  gave  by  tlmt  means  these  x.  d. 
violent  changes  the  air  rather  of  reformation  than  oppres-  1067 
sion.     He  began  with  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury* 
A  synod  was  called,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land, the  pope's  legate,  a  Ijatere,  is  said  to  have  pre* 
sided.     In  this  council,  Stigand,  for  simony  and  for  other 
crimes,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  convict  those  who  are  out 
of  favour,  was  solemnly  degraded  from  his  dignity.     Tb« 
king  filled  his  place  with  Lancfranc,  an  Italian.     By  his 
whole  conduct  he  appeared  resolved  to  reduce  his  sub- 
jects of  all  orders  to  the  most  perfect  obedience. 

The  people  loaded  with  new  taxes,  the  nobility  de- 
graded and  threatened,  the  clergy  deprived  of  their 
immunities  and  influence,  joined  in  one  voice  of  discon* 
tent ;  and  stimulated  eacli  other  to  the  most  desperate 
resolutions.  The  king  was  not  unapprised  of  these  mo- 
tions, nor  negligent  of  them.  It  is  thought  he  meditat- 
ed to  free  himself  from  much  of  his  uneasiness,  by  seiz-  ' 
ing  those  men,  on  whom  the  nation  in  jts  distresses  used 
to  cast  its  eyes  for  relief.  But  whilst  he  digested  these 
measures,  Edgar  Atheling,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Wal- 
theof  the  son  of  Seward,  and  several  others,  eluded  his 
vigilance,  and  escaped  into  Scotland,  where  they  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  King  Malcolm.  The  Scot-  J66I{ 
tish  monarch  on  this  occasion  married  the  sister  of  Ed- 
gar ;  and  tiiis  match  engaged  him  more  clasely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  his  gratitude  to  the  Saxon 
kings  and  the  rules  of  good  policy  had  before  inclined 
him.  He  entered  at  last  into  the  cause  of  his  brother- 
in-law  and  the  distressefl  English  ;  he  persuaded  the  king 
of  Denmark  to  enter  into  tlie  same  measures,  who  agreed 
to  invade  England  with  a  fleet  of  a  tliousaud  ships. 
Drone,  an  Iiish  kin^,  declared  in  their  favour,  and  sup- 
plied the  sons  of  Earl  Goodwin  witii  vessels  and  niea» 
with  which  they  held  tlie  English  coast  in  continual 
alarms. 

>V'hilst  the  forces  of  this  powerful  confederacy  were 
collecting  on  all  sides,  and  prepared  to  enter  Englandj 
rqnal  dan£;ers  threatened  from  within  the  kingdom.  Ed- 
ric  the  Forester,  a  very  brave  and  popular  Saxon,  took 
up  arms  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Salop,  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Silurea,  and  inhabited  by  the 
aame  warlike  and  untaoeable  race  af  men.    The  \\>Uh  1060 
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^ooK    strcDgthencd  liioi  with  their  forces,  and  Cheshire  joined 
o-^^  in  the  revolt.      Here  ward  le  Wake,  one  of  the  moit 
A.  D.  brave  and  indefatigable  soldiers  of  his  tinie,  rushed  with 
1069  ^  numerous  band  of  fugitives  and  outlaws  froo3  the  fens 
of  Ijincoln  and  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  from  whence,  protect- 
ed by  the  pit  nation  of  the  place,  he  had  for  some  time 
carried  on  an  irregular  war  against  the  Normans.     The 
sons  of  Goodwin  landed  with  a  strong  body  in  the  west ; 
the  fire  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  kingdom;  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  at  once   threw  off  the  yoke.      Daily 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  various  success,  and  with  great  bloodshed.     The 
Normans  retreated  to  their  castles,  which  t}ie  English 
had  rarely  skill  or  patience  to  master ;  out  of  these  they 
sallied  from  time  to  time,  and  asserted  their  donunion. 
The  conquered  English  for  a  moment  resumed  their  spi- 
rit ;  the  forests  and  morasses,  with  which  this  island  then 
abounded,  served  them  for  fortifications,  and  their  hatred 
to  the  Normans  stood  in  the  place  of  dbcipline ;  each 
man,  exasperated  by  his  own  wrongs,  avenged  them  in 
his  own  manner :  every  thing  was  full  of  blood  and  vio- 
lence.    Murders,  burnings,  rapine,  and  confusion  over- 
spread the  whole  kingdom.     During  these  distractions, 
several  of  the  Normans  quitted  the  country,  and  gave 
up  their  possessions,  which  they  thought  not  worth  hold- 
ing in  continual  horror  and  danger.    In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  disorder,  the  king  alone  was  present  to  himself 
and  to  his  afiairs.     He  first  collected  all  the  forces  on 
Whom  he  could  depend  within  the  kingdom,  and  called 
powerful  succours  from  Normandy.     Then  he  sent  a 
strong  body  to  repress  the  commotions  in  the  west ;  bot 
he  reserved  the  greatest  force,  and  his  own  presence, 
against  the  greatest  danger,  which  menaced  from  the 
north.     The  Scots  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Durham ; 
they  had  taken  the  castle,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.    A  like  fate  attended  York  from  the  Danes,  who 
J070  had  entered  the  Humber  with  a  formidable  fleet.    They 
put  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  English  malecontents, 
and  thereby  influenced  all   the  northern   counties  in 
their  &vour.     William,   when   he  first  |)erceived   the 
gathering  of  the  storm,   endeavoured,   and  with  some 
success,  to  break  the  force  of  the  principal  blow,  by  a 
correspondence  at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  now  he 
entirely  blunted  the  weapon,  by  corrupting,  with  a  con- 
sidefable  sum,  the  Danish  geiieM.    it  was  Bgre^df  to 
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gratify  that  piratical  nation,  that  they  should  plunder  chap. 
some  part  of  the  coast,  and  depart  without  further  dig-  ''* 
turbauce.  By  this  negotiation,  tlie  king  was  enabled  to 
march  with  an  undissipated  force  against  the  Scots,  and  |  a.a 
the  principal  body  of  the  English*  Every  thing  yield- 
ed. The  Scots  retired  into  their  own  country.  Some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  English  fled  along  with 
them.  One  desperate  party,  under  the  brave  Waltheof, 
threw  themselves  into  York,  and  ventured  alone  to  re- 
sist his  victorious  army.  William  pressed  the  siege 
witli  vigour ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prudent  disposi- 
tions of  Waltheof,  and  the  prodigies  of  vak>ur  he  dis- 
played in  its  defence,  standing  alone  in  tlie  breach,  and 
maintaining  his  ground  gallantly  and  successfully,  the 
place  was  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  The  king  lefl  his 
enemies  no  time  to  recover  this  disaster ;  he  followed  his 
blow,  and  drove  all  who  adhered  to  Edgar  Atheling  cot 
of  all  the  countries  northward  of  the  Humber.  This 
tract  he  resolved  entirely  to  de|)opulate,  influenced  by 
revenge,  and  by  distrust  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly 
with  a  view  of  opposing  an  hideous  desart  of  sixty  miles 
in  extent,  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all  attemptii 
of  the  Scots  in  favour  of  his  disaffected  subjects.  The 
execution  of  tiiis  barbarous  project  was  attended  with  all 
the  havoc  and  desolation  that  it  seemed  to  threaten :  one 
hmidred  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  by  cold,  pe- 
nury, and  disease.  The  ground  lay  untillcd  throughout 
tliat  whole  space  for  upwards  of  nine  years.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  both  of  tliis  and  all  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, fled  into  Scotland ;  but  they  were  so  received  by 
King  Malcolm,  as  to  forget  that  they  bad  lost  their  coun- 
try. Tliis  wise  monarch  gladly  seized  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  exertion  of  a  benevolent  policy,  to  peo- 
ple bis  dominions,  and  to  improve  his  native  subjects. 
He  received  the  English  nobility  according  to  their  rank; 
he  promoted  them  to  offices  according  to  their  merit, 
and  enriched  them  by  considerable  estates  from  his  owa 
demesne.  From  these  noble  refugees  several  considera- 
ble families  in  Scotland  are  descended. 

William,  on  the  other  liand,  amidst  all  the  excesses* 
which  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  the  cruel  precautions 
of  usurped  authority  could  miake  him  commit,  gave  manv 
striking  examples  of  moderatk)n  and  greatness  of  mind. 
He  pardoned  Waltheof,  whose  bravery  he  did  not  the 
less  admire,  because  k  was  exerted  against  liimself.    He 
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MOK  restored  bim  to  lus  ancient  honours  and  estates ;  and 
^^  thinking  his  (amilj  strem^thened  by  the  accpiisition  of  a 
^"^""^  ^lant  man,  he  bestowed  opon  turn  his  niece  Judith  in 
tin^  marriage.  On  E!dric  the  Forester,  who  lay  under  his 
'^  sword>  in  the  same  generous  manner  he  not  oolj  bestow- 
ed his  life,  but  honoured  it  with  an  addition  of  dignity. 

The  king,  having  thus  by  the  most  politic  and  the 
most  courageous  measures,  by  art,  by  force,  by  severity, 
and  by  clemency,  dispelled  those  clouds,  which  had  ga- 
thered from  every  quarter  to  overwhelm  him,  returned 
triumplxant  to  Winchester ;  where,  as  if  he  had  newly 
acquired  the  kii^dom,  he  was  crowned  with  great  so- 
lemnity. After  this,  be  proceeded  to  execute  the  plan 
he  had  long  proposed,  ot  modelling  the  state  according 
to  his  own  meanure,  and  of  fixing  hb  authority  upon  an 
immovable  Uniodation. 

There  were&w  of  the  English  who,  in  the  late  disfur- 
bances,  had  not  either  been  active  against  the  Normans, 
or  shown  great  disinclination  to  them.  Upon  some  ri^t, 
or  some  pretence,  the  greatest  part  of  their  lands  were 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited.  William  gave  these  lands  to 
Normans  to  be  held  by  the,  tenure  of  knight  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  modified  that  service  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  These  people  he  chose,  because  he 
judged  they  must  be  faitirful  to  the  interest  on  which 
they  depenfled  ;  and  this  tenure  he  chose  because  it 
raised  an  army  without  expense ;  called  it  forth  at  the 
least  warning  ;  and  seemed  to  secure  the  Gdelity  of  the 
vassal,  by  the  multiplied  ties  of  those  services  which 
were  inseparably  annexed  to  it.  In  the  establiisbment 
of  these  tenures,  William  only  copied  the  practice 
which  was  now  become  very  general.  One  fault,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  committed  in  this  distribution ; 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  were  too  few  ;  the 
tenants  in  capite  at  the  end  of  this  reign  did  not  exceed 
Heven  hundred ;  the  eyes  of  the  subject  met  toe  many 
great  objects  iu  the  state,  besides  the  state  itself ;  and 
the  dependence  of  the  inferior  people  was  weakened  by 
the  inter[K>aal  of  another  authority  lietween  them  and 
the  crown  ;  and  this  without  being  at  all  serviceable  to 
liberty.  The  ill  consequence  of  this  was  not  so  obvious, 
whilst  the  dread  of  the  English  made  a  good  correspond- 
ence between  the  sovereign  and  the  great  vassals  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared,  and  hi  a 
light  very  offensive  to  the  power  ikf  our  kings. 
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As  there  is  nothing  of  more  consequence  in  a  state  chap. 
than  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  there  was  nothing,  yJ^^ 
to  which  this  vigilant  prince  gave  more  of  his  attention.       ^ 
If  he  owed  his  own  power  to  the  influence  of  the  clergjr,  i'qj^ 
it  convinced  him  how  necessary  it  was  to  prevent  tliat 
engine  from  being  employed  in  its  turn  against  himself. 
He  observed,  that  besides  the  influence  they  derived 
from  their  character,  they  had  a  vast  portion  of  that 
power  which  always  attends  pr(^erty.      Of  about  60,000 
knight's  fees,  which  England  was  then  jiudged  to-  contain, 
28,000  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  these  they 
lijeid  discharged  of  all  taxes,  and  free  from  every  burthea 
of  civil  or  military  service ;  a  constitution  undoubtedly 
no  less  prejudicial  t»  the  authority  of  the  state,  than 
detrimental  to  the  strength  of  the  nation,  deprived  of  so- 
much  revenue^  so  many  soldiers,  and  of  numberless  exer- 
tions of  art  and  industry,  which  were  stifled  by  holding 
a  third  of  the  soil  in  dead  hands  out  of  all  possibility  of 
circulation.     William  in  a  good  iheasure  remedied  these 
evils,  but  with  the  great  ofience  of  all  the  ecclesiastic 
orders.     At  the  same  time  that  he  subjected  the  church 
lands  to  military  service,  he  obliged  each  monastery  and 
bishopric  ta  the  support  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  knight's  fees  that  they  possessed.    No  less  jea- 
lous was  he  of  the  papal  pretensions,  which,  having  favour- 
ed so  long  as  they  served  him  as  the  instruments  of  his- 
ambition,  he  afterwards  kept  within  very  narrow  bounds. 
He  sufiercd  no  communication  with  Rome  but  by  hi» 
knowledge  and  approbation.     He  had  a  bold  and  ambi- 
tious pope  to  deal  with,  who  yet  never  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities with,  nor  gained  one  advantage  over  William 
during  his  whole  reign ;  although  he  had  by  an  express 
law  reserved  to  himself  a  sort  of  right  in  approving  the 
pope  chosen,  by  forbidding  his  subjects  to> yield  obedience 
to  any  whose  right  the  king  had  not  acknowledged. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  thifr 
king,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  view  of  his  revenue* 
And  1  the  rather  choose  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  article, 
as  nothing  extends  to  so  many  objects  as  the  public 
finances  j  and  consequently  nothing  puts  in  a  clearer  oi:  ^ 
more  decisive  light  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
form,  at  well  as  the  powers  of  government,  at  any 


The  first  part  of  this  consisted  of  the  demesne.     The 
bndt  of  the  crdwn  were,  eves  before  the  conquest^  very 
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BOOK  extenisive.  The  forfeitures  consequent  to  that  great: 
^J:^  change  bad  considerably  increased  them.  It  appears 
^  from  the  record  of  Domesday,  that  the  king  retained  io 
1070  ^^  ^^°  hands  no  fewer  than  1,400  manors.  This  alone 
was  a  royal  revenue.  However,  great  as  it  really  was, 
it  has  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason.  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  a  writer  almost  cotemporary,  asserts,  that  this 
branch  alone  produced  a  thousand  jiounds  a  day  ;*  which 
valuing  the  pound  as  it  was  then  estimated,  at  a  real 
pound  of  silver,  and  then  allowing  for  the  diflference  in 
value  since  that  time,  it  will  make  near  twelve  millions 
of  our  money.  This  account,  coming  from  such  an  au- 
thority, has  been  copied  without  examination  by  all  the 
succeeding  historians.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  truth  of 
it,  we  must  entirely  change  our  ideas  concerning  the 
quantity  of  money,  which  then  circulated  in  Curope. 
And  it  is  a  matter  altogether  monstrous  and  incredible^ 
in  an  age  when  there  was  little  traffick  in  this  nation ;  and 
tlie  traffick  of  all  natioj^s  circulated  but  little  real  coin ; 
when  the  tenants  paid  the  greatest  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind ;  and  when  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  whether  there 
was  so  much  current  money  in  the  nation,  as  is  said  to 
have  come  into  the  king's  coffers  from  this  one  branch 
of  his  revenue  only.  For  It  amounts  to  a  twelfth  part 
of  all  the  circulating  species,  which  a  trade,  so  infinitely 
more  entensive,  has  derived  from  sources  so  infinitely 
more  exuberant  to  this  wealthy  nation,  in  this  improved 
age.  Neither  must  we  think,  that  the  whole  revenue  of 
this  prince  ever  rose  to  such  a  sum.  The  great  foun< 
tain,  which  fed  his  treasury,  must  have  been  Danegelt, 
which,  upon  any  reasonable  calculation,  could  not  possi- 
bly exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
our  money,  if  it  ever  reached  that  sum.  William  was 
observed  to  be  a  great  hoarder,  and  very  avaricious ;  hit 
army  was  maintained  without  any  expense  to  him ;  his 
demesne  supported  his  household ;  neither  his  necessary, 
Bor  his  voluntary  expenses  were  considerable.  Yet  the 
effects  of  many  yeai-s  scraping  and  hoarding  left  at  his 
death  but  sixty  thousand  pounds,  not  the  sixth  part  of 
one  year's  income,  according  to  this  account,  of  one 
branch  of  his  revenue :  and  this  was  then  esteemed  a 
vast  treasure.  Edgar  Atheling,  on  being  reconciled  to 
the  king,  was  allowed  a  mark  a  day  for  his  expenses,  and 

*  I  bare  knowD  mym^  ereat  miitakei  lo  caknUtioo  bj  computing,  as  tim 
prodace  of  ^vtrj  da/  in  the  /ear,  tkst  of  o«e  dtravdiiuf/  dij^ 
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be  was  thought  to  be  allowed  sufBciently ;  though  he  re-  chap. 
ccived  it  in  some  sort  as  an  equivalent  for  his  right  to  vJi^ 
the  crown.    I  venture  on  this  digression,  because  writers  iq^q 
in  an  ignorant  age»  making  guesses  at  random,  impose  on 
more  enlightened  timesi  and  affect  by  their  mistakes 
many  of  our  reasonings  on  affairs  of  consequence  ;  and  it 
is  the  error  of  all  ignorant  people,  to  rate  unknown  times, 
distances,  and  sums,  very  far  beyond  their  real  extent. 
There  is  even  something  childish  and  whimsical  in  com* 
puling  this  revenue,  as  the  original  author  has  done,  at 
80  much  a  day.     For  my  part,  1  do  not  imagine  it  so 
diiBcult  to  come  at  a  pretty  accurate  decision  of  the 
truth  or  falshood  of  this  story. 

The  above-mentioned  manors  are  charged  with  rents, 
from  6ve  to  an  hundred  pounds  each.  The  greatest  num* 
ber  of  those  I  have  seen  in  print  are  under  fifty  ;  so  that 
we  may  safely  take  that  number  as  a  just  medium ;  and 
then  tJie  whole  amount  of  the  demesne  rents  will  be 
70,000  pounds,  or  210,000  of  our  money.  This,  though 
almost  a  fourth  less  than  the  sum  stated  by  Vitalis,  still 
seems  a  great  deal  too  high,  if  we  should  suppose  the 
whole  sum,  as  that  author  does,  to  be  paid  in  money,  and 
that  money  to  be  reckoned  by  real  pounds  of  silver. 
But  we  must  observe,  that,  when  sums  of  money  are  set 
down  in  old  laws  and  records,  the  interpretation  of  those 
words,  pounds  and  shillings,  is  for  the  most  part  oxen, 
sheep,  corn  and  provision.  When  real  coin  money  was 
to  be  paid,  it  was  called  white  money,  or  argentum  aU 
bwHy  and  was  only  in  a  certain  stipulated  proportion  to 
what  was  rendered  in  kind ;  and  that  proportion  gene- 
rally very  low.  This  method  of  paying  rent,  though  it 
entirely  overturns  the  prodigious  idea  of  that  monarch's 

Eecuniary  wealth,  was  far  from  being  less  conducive  to 
is  greatness.  It  enabled  him  to  feed  a  multitude  of 
people  ;  one  of  the  surest  and  largest  sources  of  influence, 
and  which  always  outbuys  money  in  the  traffick  of  affec- 
tions. This  revenue,  which  was  the  chief  support  of  the 
dignity  of  our  Saxon  kings,  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  revival  of  Danegelt,  of  the  imposition  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  an  annual  income  of  40,000  pounds  of  money 
IB  then  valued. 

The  next  branch  of  this  king's  revenue  were  the  feudal 
dlities,  by  him  first  mtroduced  into  England ;  namely, 
roh.  T.  [  ^  ] 
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BOOK   ward,  marriage,  relief,  and  aids.     By  the  first,  the  heir 

JJ^  of  every  tenant,  who  held  immediately  fipom  the  crown, 

during  his  minority  was  in  ward  for  his  body  and  his  land 

1070  ^  ^^  '^'"S  >  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  formation  of  his  mind  at 
that  early  and  ductile  age  to  mould  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  the  entire  profits  of  his  estate,  either  to  augment  hia. 
demesne,  or  to  gratify  his  dependents.  And  as  we  have 
already  seen  how  many  and  how  vast  estates,  or  rather 
princely  possessions,  were  then  held  immediately  of  thd 
crown,  we  may  comprehend  how  important  an  article  this 
must  have  been. 

Ttjough  the  heir  had  attained  his  age  before  the  death 
of  his  ancestor,  yet  the  king  intruded  between  him  and 
his  inheritance ;  and  obliged  him  to  redeem,  or  as  the 
term  then  was,  to  relieve  it.  The  quantity  of  this  relief 
was  generally  pretty  much  at  tlie  king's  discretion ;  and 
often  amounted  to  a  very  great  sum. 

But  the  king's  demands  on  his  rents  in  chief  were  not 
yet  satisfied.  He  had  a  right  and  interest  in  the  mar- 
riage of  heirs,  both  males  and  females,  virgins  and  widows ; 
and  either  bestowed  them  at  pleasure  on  his  favourites, 
or  sold  them  to  the  best  bidder.  The  king  received  for 
the  sale  of  one  heiress  the  sum  of  20,000/.  or  60,000/.  of 
our  present  money  ;  and  this  at  a  period,  when  the  chief 
estates  were  much  reduced.  Andfrom  hence  was  derived 
a  great  source  of  revenue,,  if  this  right  were  sold ;  of  in- 
fluence and  attachment,  if  bestowed. 

Under  the  same  head  of  feudal  duties  were  the  casual 
aids  to  knight  his  eldest  son,  and  marry  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. These  duties  could  be  paid  but  once,  aivd,  though 
not  considerable,  eased  liim  in  these  articles  of  expenses* 

After  the  feudal  duties,  rather  in  the  order  than  in. 
point  of  value,  was  the  profit  which  arose  from  the  sale 
of  justice.  No  man  could  then  sue  in  the  king's  court 
by  a  common  or  public  right,  or  without  paying  largely 
for  it ;  sometimes  the  thii-d,  and  sometinies  even  half,  th« 
value  of  tlie  estate  or  debt  sued  for.  These  presents 
were  called  oblations;  and  the  reeords  preceding  Magna 
Charta,  and  for  some  time  after,  are  full  of  them.  And, 
as  the  king  thought  fit,  this  must  have  added  greatly  to- 
his  power  or  wealth,  or  indeed  to  both. 

The  fines  and  amercements  were  another  branch ;  and 
this,  at  a  time  when  disorders  abounded,  and  almost  every 
disorder  was  punished  by  a  fine,  was  a  much  greater  arti# 
ele  than  at  first  could  readily  be  imagined  ;  especially 
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when  we  consider  that  there  itrere  no  limitations  in  this  chap. 
point  but  the  king's  mercy,  particularly  in  all  offences  ,Ji^ 
relating  to  the  forest,  which  were  of  various  kinds,  and  ^  ^^ 
very  strictly  inquired  into.  The  sale  of  offices  was  not  ^q^^ 
less  considerable.  It  apperrs  that  all  offices,  at  that 
time,  were,  or  might  be,  legally  and  publicly  sold ;  that 
the  king  had  many  and  very  rich  employments  in  his  gift, 
and,  though  it  may  appear  strange,  not  inferior  to,  if  they 
did  not  exceed  in  number  and  consequence,  those  of  our 
present  establishment.  At  one  time  the  great  seal  was 
sold  for  3000  marks.  The  office  of  sheriff  was  then  very 
lucrative;  this  charge  was  almost  always  sold.  Some- 
times a  county  paid  a  sum  to  the  king,  that  he  might  ap- 
point a  sheriff  whom  they  liked ;  sometimes  they  paid 
as  largely  to  prevent  him  from  apiminting  a  person  dis- 
agreeable to  them :  and  thus  the  king  had  often,  from  the 
name  office,  a  double  profit  in  refusing  one  candidate,  and 
approving  the  other.  If  some  offices  were  advantageous, 
others  were  burthensome ;  and  the  king  had  the  right,  or 
was  at  least  in  the  unquestioned  practice  of  forcing  his 
subjects  to  accept  these  employments,  or  to  pay  for  their 
immunity,  by  which  means  he  could  either  punish  his 
enemies,  or  augment  his  wealth,  as  his  avarice  or  his  re- 
sentments prevailed. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  trading  towns  were 
under  his  particular  jurisdiction,  and  indeed  in  a  state  not 
far  removed  from  slavery.  On  these  he  laid  a  sort  of 
imposition  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  proportion,  as  he 
thought  fit.  This  was  called  a  ialliage.  If  the  towns 
did  not  forthwith  pay  the  sum  at  which  they  were  rated, 
it  was  not  unusual,  for  their  punishment,  to  double  the  ex- 
action, and  to  proceed  in  levying  it  by  nearly  the  same 
methods,  and  in  the  same  manner  now  used  to  raise  a  con- 
tribution in  an  enemies'  country. 

But  the  Jews  were  a  fund  almost  inexhaustible.  They 
were  slaves  to  the  king  in  the  strictest  sense ;  insomuch 
that,  besides  the  various  talliages  and  fines  extorted  from 
them,  none  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father 
without  the  king's  license,  and  a  heavy  composition. 
He  sometimes  even  made  over  a  wealthy  Jew  as  a  pro- 
vision to  some  of  his  favourites  for  life.  They  were  al- 
most the  only  persons  who  exercised  usury,  and  thus 
^drew  to  themselves  the  odium  and  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  they  were  only  a  canal,  through  which  it 
fNuraed  to  the  royal  treasury*    And  nothing  could  b9 
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BOOK   more  pleasing  and  popular  than  such  exactions ;   the 
^J^  people  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  Jews  plundered,  not 
.  ^  ^    considering  that  they  were  a  sort  of  agents  for  the  crown, 
1070  ^^'  ^"  pro]M>rtion  to  the  heavy  taxes  they  paid,  were 
obliged  to  advance  the  terms,  and  enforce  with  greater 
severity   the  execution   of   their    usurious   contracts. 
Through  them  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility 
were  in  debt  to  the  king ;  and  when  he  thought  proper  to 
confiscate  the  effects  of  the  Jews,  the  securities  passed 
into  his  hands ;  and  by  thb  means  he  must  have  possess- 
ed one  of  the  strongest  and  most  terrible  instruments  of 
authority,  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  keep  the  people  in  an  abject  and  slavish 
dependence. 

The  last  general  head  of  his  revenue  were  the  customs, 
prisages,  and  other  impositions  upon  trade.  Though  the 
revenue  arising  from  traffick,  in  this  rude  period,  was  much 
limiied  by  the  then  smallness  of  its  object,  this  was  com- 
pensated by  the  weight  and  variety  of  the  exactions  le- 
vied by  an  occasional  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  or  the 
more  uniform  system  of  hereditary  tyranny.  Trade  was 
restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on  the  payment  of 
tolls,  passages,  paages,  pontages,  and  innumerable  other 
vexatious  imposts,  of  which  only  the  barbarous  and  al- 
most unintelligible  names  subsist  at  this  day. 

These  were  the  most  constant  and  regular  branches  of 
the  revenue.  But  there  were  other  ways  innumerable, 
by  which  money,  or  an  equivalent  in  cattle,  poultry, 
horses,  hawks,  and  dogs,  accrued  to  the  exchequer.  The 
king's  interposition  in  marriages,  even  where  there  was  no 
pretence  from  tenure,  was  frequently  bought ;  as  well  as 
in  other  negotiations  of  less  moment,  for  composing  of 
quarrels,  and  the  like  ;  and  indeed  some  appear  on  the 
records  of  so  strange  and  even  ludicrous  a  nature,  that  it 
would  not  be  excusable  to  mention  them,  if  they  did  not 
help  to  show  from  how  many  minute  sources  this  revenue 
was  fed,  and  how  the  king's  power  descended  to  the  most 
inconsiderable  actions  of  private  life.*  It  is  not  easy  to 
penetrate  into  the  true  meaning  of  all  these  particulars; 
but  they  equally  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  govern- 

•  The  bishop  of  Wincherter  fined  for  not  putting  the  kinjg  id  mind  to  give 

a  girdle  to  the  coaotess  of  Albemarle.    Robertim  de  ValUbns  debet  quinqti« 

opUmos  Pallfridos  ut  rex  taceret  de  uxore  Heorici  Pinel.    The  wife  of  Hugh 

de  rvevil  fioed  in  two  hundred  hens,  that  the  might  lie  with  her  husband  Ku> 

one  Dight;— another,  tha\  he  migUt  rise  from  his  infirmity  :--a  third,  that  be 
might  eat. 
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men!  in  those  times.    A  prince,  furnished  with  so  many  crap. 
means  of  distressing  enemies,  and  gratifying  friends,  and  ^J^^ 
possessed  of  so  ample  a  revenue  entirely  independent  of  •    u 
the  affections  of  tiis  subjects,  must  have  been  very  abso-  tn^n 
lute  in  substance  and  effect,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  external  forms  of  government. 

For  the  regulation  of  all  these  revenues,  and  for  deter- 
mining all  questions  which  coucerned  them,  a  court  ^as 
appointed  upon  the  model  of  a  court  of  the  same  nature, 
said  to  be  oi  ancient  use  in  Normandy,  and  called  the  ex^ 
chequer. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  government  of  William  con- 
ceived in  a  greater  manner,  or  more  to  be  commended, 
than  the  general  survey  he  took  of  his  conquest.  An  1^31 
inquisition  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  which  was  contained  in  each 
county,  the  name  of  the  deprived  and  the  present  pro- 
prietor, the  stock  of  slaves  and  cattle  of  every  kind 
which  it  contained.  AH  these  were  registered  in  a  book, 
each  article  beginning  with  the  king's  property,  and  pro- 
ceeding downward,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  proprie- 
tors, in  an  excellent  order  \  by  which  might  be  known  at 
one  glance  the  true  state  of  the  royal  revenues;  the 
wealth,  consequence,  and  natural  connexions  of  every 
person  in  the  kingdom ;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  taxes 
that  might  be  imposed,  and,  to  serve  purposes  in  the  state 
as  well  as  in  civil  causes,  to  be  general  and  uncontrolable 
evidence  of  property.  This  book  is  called  Domesday, 
or  tlie  Judgment  Book,  and  still  remains  a  grand  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  conqueror ;  a  work  in  all  re« 
spects  useful,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

The  conqueror  knew  very  well  how  much  discontent 
must  have  arisen  from  the  great  revolutions  which  his 
conquest  produced  in  all  men's  property,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  government.  He,  therefore,  as  much  as 
possible  to  guard  against  every  sudden  attempt,  forbad 
any  light  or  fire  to  continue  in  any  house  after  a  certain 
bell,  called  curfew,  had  sounded.  This  bell  rung  at  about 
eight  in  the  evening. 

There  was  policy  in  this ;  and  it  served  to  prevent  the 
numberless  disorders  which  arose  from  the  late  civil 
commotions.  For  the  same  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
authority,  he  introduced  the  Norman  law,  not  only  in  its 
substance,  but  in  all  its  forms ;  and  ordered  that  all  pro- 
ceedings should  be  had  according  to  that  law  in  the 
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BOOK  French  language*    The  change,  wrought  by  the  former 
*"      part  of  this  regulation,  could  not  have  been  very  grievous. 


A.  D. 


and  it  was  partly  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  estab- 

7o81  ''^^'"^"^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  tenures,  and  which  wanted  a  new  law 
to  regulate  them.  In  other  respects,  the  Norman  insti- 
tutions were  not  very  different  from  the  English.  But 
to  force  against  nature  a  new  language  upon  a  conquered 
people ;  to  make  them  strangers  in  those  courts  of  justice 
in  which  they  Mere  still  to  retain  a  considerable  share ; 
to  be  reminded  every  time  they  had  recourse  to  govern- 
ment for  protection  of  the  slavery  in  which  it  held  them ; 
this  is  one  of  those  acts  of  superfluous  tyranny,  from 
wl.ich  very  few  conquering  nations  or  parties  have  for- 
borne, though.no  way  necessary,  but  often  prejudicial  to 
their  safety.  These  severities^  and  affronts  more  galling 
than  severities,  drove  the  English  to  another  desperate  at- 
tempt, which  was  the  last  convulsive  effort  of  their  ex- 
piring freedom.  Several  nobles,  prelates,  and  others, 
whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,  or  who  were  in  daily 
apprehension  of  their  confiscation,  fled  into  the  fens  of 
Lincoln  and  Ely,  where  Hereward  still  maintained  his 
ground.  This  unadvised  step  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
little  English  interest  thatTemained.  William  hastened 
to  fill  up  the  sees  of  the  bishops,  and  the  estates  of  the 
nobles,  with  his  Norman  favourites.  He  pressed  the  fu- 
gitives with  equal  vivacity ;  and,  at  once  to  cut  off  all 
the  advantage  they  derived  from  their  situation,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  a  wooden  bridge  two  miles 
in  length  ;  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  design  and  rapidity 
of  the  execution,  as  much  as  by  the  vigour  of  his  charge, 
compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Hereward 
alone  escaped,  who  disdained  to  surrender,  and  had  cut 
his  way  through  his  enemies,  carrying  his  virtue  and  his 
Bword  as  his  passports  wheresoever  fortune  should  con- 
duct him.  He  escaped  happily  into  Scotland ;  where, 
as  usual,  the  king  was  making  some  slow  movements  for 
the  relief  of  the  English.  William  lost  no  time  to  oppose 
him,  and  had  passed,  with  infinite  diificulty,  through  a 
desart  of  his  own  making,  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland. 
Here  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched.  The 
causes  of  the  war  being  in  a  good  measure  spent  by  Wil- 
liam*s  late  successes,  and  neither  of  the  princes  choosing 

*  For  lome  particulars  of  the  condition  of  (he  English  of  this  time^  tUI^ 
«Jadmer,  p.  119.  *^ 
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4a  ri^k  a  battle  in  a  country  where  the  consequences  of  craf. 
a  defeat  must  be  so  dreadful,  they  agreed  to  an  accommo-  ^J^^ 
dation,  which  included  a  pardon  for  Edgar  Atheling,  on  .    ^ 
a  renunciation  of  his  title  to  the  crown.  1081 

William  on  this  occasion  showed,  as  he  did  on  all  occa- 
sions, an  honourable  and  disinterested  sense  of  merit,  by 
receiving  Hereward  to  his  friendship^  and  distinguishing 
faim  by  particular  favours  and  bounties.  Malcolm,  by 
his  whole  conduct,  never  seemed  intent  upon  coming  to 
extremities  with  William ;  he  was  satisfied  with  keeping 
this  great  warrior  in  some  awe,  without  bringing  things  to 
a  decision,  that  might  involve  his  kingdom  in  the  same 
calamitous  fate  that  had  oppressed  England  ;  whilst  his 
wisdom  enabled  him  to  reap  advantages  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  conquered,  in  drawing  so  many  useful  people  into 
his  dominions  ;  and  from  the  policy  of  the  conquerors  in 
imitating  those  feudal  regulations  which  he  saw  his  neigh- 
bour force  upon  the  English,  and  which  appeared  so  well 
calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     He  com- 

Eassed  this  the  more  easily,  because  the  feudal  policy, 
eing  the  discipline  of  all  the  considerable  states  in  Eu- 
rope, appeared  the  masterpiece  of  government. 

If  men,  who  have  engaged  in  vast  designs,  could  ever  1^8^ 
promise  themselves  repose,  William,  after  so  many  vic- 
tories, and  so  many  political  regulations  to  secure  the 
fruit  of  them,  might  now  flatter  himself  with  some  hope 
of  quiet ;  but  disturbances  were  preparing  for  his  old 
age  from  a  new  quarter,  from  whence  they  were  less  ex* 
pected  and  less  tolerable ;  from  the  Normans,  his  com- 
panions in  victory,  and  from  his  family,  which  he  found 
not  less  difficulty  in  governing  than  his  kingdom.  No- 
tiling  but  his  absence  from  England  was  wanting  to  make 
the  flame  blaze  out.  The  numberless  petty  pretensions 
which  the  petty  lords,  his  neighbours  on  the  continent,  had 
en  each  otiier,  and  on  William ;  together  with  their  restless 
disposition,  and  the  intrigues  of  tiie  French  court,  kept 
alive  a  constant  dissension,  which  made  the  khig's  pre- 
sence on  the  continent  frequently  necessary.  Tlie  duke  of 
Anjoik  had  at  this  time  actually  invaded  his  dominions; 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  over  into  Normandy  with  an  army 
•f  filty  thousand  men.  William,  who  had  conquered  Eng- 
land by  the  assistance  of  the  princes  on  the  continent,, 
now  turned  against  them  the  arms  of  the  English,  wha 
served  him  with  bravery  and  fidelity ;  and  by  their  means 
h€  soon  silenced  all  opposition,  and  concluded  Uie  ternur 
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m^fE  of  am  adranta^eous  peace.     lo  tbe  me^  tine  k»  > 
^'Jl;^  mau  MibjecU  in  EagUod,  iocoostant,  varlibe,  indepeo- 
dent,  fierce  by  nature,  fiercer  by  their  conquest,  coidd 
I0ft2  ^^^^y  brook  that  sobordioatioo  b  which  their  nfetj 
coDf  isted.     Upon  some  friroloiB  pretences,  chiefly  per- 
sonal^ disgosts,  a  moU  dangerous  conspiracy  iras  fom- 
ed ;  the  priuciual  men  amoi^  the-Normans  were  eogi^ 
ed  in  it,  and  foreign  correspondence  was  not  wanting. 
Though  this  conspiracy  was  chiefly  formed  and  carried 
on  by  tiie  Nomuns,  they  knew  so  well  the  use  wliich 
William,  on  thui  occasion,  would  not  (ail  to  make  of 
£ng!ibh  subjects,  that  they  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  secrecy,  to  ei^age  several  d[  that   oa> 
tion ;  and  above  all,  the  Earl  Waltlieof,  as  the  first  in 
rank  and  reputation  among  liis  countrymen.     Waltheof 
thinking  it  base  to  engage  in  any  cause  but  that  of  his 
country,  against  his  benefactor,  unveils  the  whole  de- 
sign to  Lancfranc,  who  immediately  took  measures  for 
securing  the  chief  conspirators.     He  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  inform  the  king  of  his  danger,  who  returned 
without  delay  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  and  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  his  usual  bold  activity,  dispersed  at  once  the 
vapours  of  tliis  conspiracy.     The  beads  were  punished. 
The  rest,  left  under  the  shade  of  a  dubious  mercy,  were 
awed  into  obedience.    His  glory  was  however  sullied  by 
hb  putting  to  death  Waltheof,  who  had  discovered  tht 
conspiracy ;  but  he  thought  the  desire  the  rebels  had 
shown  of  engaging  him  in  their  designs,  demonstrated  suT- 
ficiently,  that  Waltheof  still  retained  a  dangerous  pow- 
er.    For  as  the  years,  so  the  suspicions  of  this  politic 
prince,  increased  ;  at  whose  time  of  life  generosity  be- 
gins to  appear  no  more  than  a  splendid  weakness. 

Tliese  troubles  were  hardly  appeased,  when  others 
began  to  break  forth  in  his  own  family,  which  neither 
his  glory,  nor  the  terror  which  held  a  great  nation  in 
chains,  could  preserve  in  obedience  to  him.  To  remove 
in  some  measure  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  France, 
with  regard  to  his  invasion  of  England,  he  had  promised, 
upon  his  acquisition  of  that  kingdom,  to  invest  his^  eld- 
est son  Robert  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  But,  as 
his  new  acquisition  did  not  seem  so  secure  as  it  was  great 
and  magnificent,  he  was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  resign- 
ing his  hereditary  dominbns,  which  he  justly  consider- 

•  upon  occaricn  of  a  ward  refuted  ia  marrisce.    Wright  thiola  the  feudsTI 
ri|ht  of  marriace  aot  tbenintroduced. 
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^  as  a  great  Instrument  in  maintaining  his  conquests,  chap. 
and  a  necessary  retreat  if  lie   should  be   deprired  of  v^.^ 
them  by  the  fortune  of  war.     So  long  as  the  state  of  his  ^^  ^^ 
affairs  in  England  appeared  unsettled,  Robert  acquiesced  jq^^ 
in  the  reasonableness  of  this  conduct ;  but  when  he  saw 
bis  father  established  on  his  throne,  and  found  himself 
growing  old  in  an  inglorious  subjection,  he  began  first  to 
murmur  at  the  injustice  of  the  king,  soon  after  to  cabal 
with  the  Norman  bai-ons,  and  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  at  last  openly  rose  in  rebellion,  and  compelled  the 
vassals  of  the  duchy  to  do  him  homage.     The  king  was 
not  inclined  to  give  up  to  force  what  he  had  refused  to 
reason.     Unbroken  with  age,  unwearied  with  so  many 
expeditious,  he  passed  again  into  Normandy,  and  pressed 
his  son  with  the  vigour  of  a  young  warrior. 

This  war,  which  was  carried  on  without  any  thing  de- 
cisive for  some  time,  ended  by  a  very  extraordinary 
and  affecting  incident.  In  one  of  tiKMse  skirmishes,  which 
were  frequent,  according  to  the  irregular  mode  of  war- 
fare in  those  days,  William  and  his  son  Robert,  alike  in  a 
forward  and  adventurous  courage,  plunged  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and  unknowingly  encountered  each  other. 
But  Robert,  superior  by  fortune,  or  by  the  vigour  of  his 
youth,  wounded  and  unhorsed  the  old  monarch ;  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  pursuing  his  unhappy  advantage  to 
the  fatal  extremity,  when  the  well-known  voice  of  his 
father  at  once  struck  his  ears  and  suspended  his  amu 
Blushing  for  his  victory,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  unit* 
ed  emotions  of  grief^  shame,  and  returning  piety,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  poured  out  a  flood  of  tears,  and  embracing 
his  father,  besought  him  for  pardon.  The  tide  of  nature 
returning  strongly  on  both,  the  father  in  his  turn  em- 
braced his  son,  and  bathed  him  with  his  tears ;  whilst  the 
combatants  on  either  side,  astonished  at  so  unusual  a 
spectacle,  suspended  the  figlit,  applauded  this  striking 
act  of  filial  piety  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  pressed 
that  it  might  become  the  prelude  to  a  lasting  peace. 
Peace  was  made ;  but  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
father,  who  carried  his  son  into  England,  to  secure  Nor- 
mandy from  the  dangers  to  which  his  ambition  aiid  po> 
pularity  might  expose  that  dukedom. 

That  William  m^ht  liave  peace  upon  no  part,  the 
Welsh  and  Scots  took  advantage  of  tliese  troubles  fn  hh 
family  to  break  into  England ;  but  their  expeditions  were 

vol..  \\  L  ^  ] 
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BOOK  rallier  inf  ursions  than  invasions ;  they  wasted  the  cooi»- 

,J!l^  try,  and  then  retired  to  secure  their  plunder.  But  Wil- 
Ham  always  troubled,  always  in  action,  and  always  Ficto- 

1083  ''><^"^9  pursued  them,  and  com[>elled  them  to  a  peace; 
whicli  was  not  concluded  but  by  compelling  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  all  tlie  princes  of  Wales,  to  do  him  ho- 
mage. How  far  this  liomage  extended  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine. 

Robert,  who  had  no  pleasure  but  in  action,  as  soon  as 
this  war  was  concluded,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain 
his  father's  confidence,  and  that  he  had  no  credit  at  the 
court  of  England,  retired  to  that  of  France.  Ea^^ 
Atheling  saw  likewise,  that  the  innocence  of  his  conduct 
could  not  make  amends  for  the  guilt  of  an  umkNibted 
title  to  the  crown;  and  that  the  conqueror,  soured  by 
continual  opposition,  and  suspicious  through  age  and  tii^ 
experience  of  mankind,  regarded  him  with  an  evil  eye« 
He  therefore  desired  leave  to  accompany  Robert  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Laud:  this  leave  was  readily  granted.  Edgar,  having 
ilisplayed  great  valour  in  useless  acts  of  chivalry  abroad, 
after  the  conqueror's  death  returned  to>  England,  where 
he  long  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  happy  in  himself,  be^ 
loved  by  all  the  people,  and  unfeared  by  those  who  held 
liis  sceptre,  from  his  mild  and  inactive  virtue. 

14)84  William  had  been  so  much  a  stranger  to  repose,  that  it 
became  no  longer  an  object  desirable  to  him.  He  reviv- 
ed his  claim  to  the  Yexin  Fran9)is,  and  some  other  ter- 
ritories on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  quarrel, 
which  began  between  him  and  the  king  of  France  on  po- 
litical  motiveS)  was  increased  into  rancour  and  bitterness, 
first  by  a  boyish  eontest  at  chess  between  their  children, 
which  was  resented'  more  than  became  wise  men,  by  the 
fathers  ;  it  was  further  exasperated  by  taunts- and  mock- 
cries  yet  less  becoming  their  age  and  dignity,  but  which 

1087  infused  a  niorlal  venom  into  the  war.  William  entered 
first  into  the  French  territories,  wantonly  wasting  the 
country,  and  setting  fire  to  the  towns  and  villages.  He 
rnterod  Mantes,  and  as  usual  set  it  on  fire;  but,  whilst 
he  urged  his  horse  over  the  smoaking  ruins,  and  pressed 
forward  to  further  havoc,  the  beast,  impatient  of  the  hot 
embers  which  burned  his  hoof,  plunged,  and  threw  his 
rider  violently  on  the  saddle  bow.  The  rim  of  his  belly 
was  wounded ;  and  this  wound,  as  William  was  corpu*> 
lent  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  proved  fatal.    A  rupture 
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ensued,  and  he  died  at  Rouen  ;  after  sliowing  a  desire  of  chap. 
making  amends  for  iiis  cruelty  by  restitutions  to  the  ^rv-^ 
towns  he  had  destroyed,  by  alms  and  endowments,  the  ^^  j,^ 
usual  fruits  of  a  late  penitence,  and  the  acknowledg-  1037 
ments  which  expiring  ambition  pays  to  virtue. 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  history  than  the 
actions,  fortunes,  and  character  of  this  great  man ;  whether 
we  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  plans  he  formed,  the  cou- 
rage and  wisdom  with  which  they  were  executed,  or  the 
splendour  of  thai  success,  which,  adorning  his  youth,  con- 
tinued without  the  smallest  reverse  to  support  his  age, 
even  to  tiie  last  moments  of  his  life.  He  lived  above  se- 
venty years,  and  reigned  within  ten  years  as  long  as  he 
lived  ;  sixty  over  his  dukedom,  above  twenty  over  Eng- 
land ;  both  of  which  he  acquired  or  kept  by  his  own  mag- 
nanimity, with  hardly  any  other  title  than  he  derived  from 
his  arms ;  so  that  he  might  be  reputed,  in  all  respects,  as 
happy  as  the  highest  ambition,  the  most  fully  gratified, 
can  make  a  man.  The  silent  inward  satisfactions  of  do- 
mestic happiness  he  neither  had  nor  sought.  He  had  a 
body  suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  erect,  firm, 
large,  and  active;  whilst  to  be  active  was  a  praise;  a 
countenance  stern^  and  which  became  command.  Mag- 
nificent in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation,  grave 
in  his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise  face- 
tiousncss,  he  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind  and  preserve 
his  dignity;  for  he  never  forfeited  by  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance that  esteem  he  had  acquired  by  his  great  ac- 
tions. Unlearned  in  books,  he  formed  his  understanding 
by  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  large  and  complicated  expe- 
rience. He  knew  men  much,  and  therefore  generally 
trusted  them  but  little;  but  when  he  knew  any  man  to 
be  good,  he  reposed  in  bini  an  entire  confidence,  which 

Ere  vented  his  prudence  from  degenerating  into  a  vice, 
[e  had  vices  in  his  composition,  and  great  ones;  but 
they  were  the  vices  of  a  great  mind :  ambition,  the  malady 
of  every  extensive  genius ;  and  avarice,  the  madness  of 
the  wise  :  one  chiefly  actuated  his  youth,  the  other  go- 
verned his  age.  The  vices  of  young  and  light  minds,  the 
joys  of  wine,  and  the  pleasures  of  love,  never  reached  his 
aspiring  nature.  The  general  run  of  men  he  looked  on 
with  contempt,  and  treated  with  cruelty  when  they  op- 
posed him.  Nor  was  the  rigour  of  his  mind  to  be  soften- 
ed but  with  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fortitude  in 
his  enemies,  which,,  by  a  sympathy  congenial  to  bis  own 
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virtues,  always  excited  bis  admiration  and  insured  hi« 
mercy.  So  that  there  was  often  seen  in  this  one  man^at 
the  same  time,  the  extremes  of  a  savage  cnielty,  and  a 

10fl7  f->^^^^^^^y  ^'^'"^^  ^^^^  honour  to  human  nature.  ReligfoD 
too  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence  on  his  mind,  fFom 
[lolicy,  or  from  better  motives  ;  but  his  religion  was  dis- 
played in  the  regularity  with  which  he  performed  its  du- 
ties ;  not  in  the  submission  he  showed  to  its  ministers, 
which  was  never  more  than  what  good  government  re- 
quired. Yet  his  choice  of  a  counsellor  and  favourite  was> 
not  according  to  tire  mode  of  trie  time,  out  of  that  order, 
and  a  clioice  that  does  honour  to  his  memorj.  This 
was  Lancfranc,  a  man  of  great  learning  for  the  times,  and 
extraordinary  piety.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  William ; 
but,  though  always  inviolably  faithful,  he  never  was  the 
tool  or  flatterer  of  the  power  which  raised  him ;  and  the 
greater  freedom  he  showed,  the  higher  he  rose  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  By  mixing  with  the  concerns  of 
state,  he  did  not  lose  his  religion  and  conscience,  or  make 
them  the  covers  or  instruments  of  ambition ;  but,  tem- 
pering the  fierce  policy  of  a  new  i)ower  by  the  mild  lights 
of  religion,  he  became  a  blessing  to  the  country  in  which 
he  was  promoted.  The  English  owed  to  the  virtue  of 
this  stranger,  and  the  influence  he  had  on  the  king,  the 
little  remains  of  liberty  they  continued  to  enjoy  ;  and  at 
last  such  a  degree  of  his  confidence,  as  in  some  sort 
counterbalanced  the  severities  of  the  former  part  of  his 
veign. 


CHAP.  m. 

Reign  of  inUiam  the  Second^  stmiamed  Rvfus. 

William  had,  by  his  queen  Matilda,  three  sons,  who 
riurvived  him,  Robert,  William,  and  Henry.  Robert, 
though  in  an  advanced  age  at  his  father's  death,  was  even 
then  more  remarkable  for  those  virtues  which  make  us 
entertain  hopes  of  a  young  man,  than  for  that  steady  pru- 
dence, which  is  necessary  when  the  short  career  we  are 
to  run  will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  mistakes.  He  had 
indeed  a  temper  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  time  he 
lived  in,  and  which  therefore  enabled  him  to  make  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  transactions  which  distiflgnithed 
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that  period.     He  was  of  a  aiocere,  open,  candid  nature ;  chap. 
passionately  fond  of  glory ;  ambitious  without  having  any  v^^ 
determinate  object  in  view ;  vehement  in  his  pursuits,  ^^  ^^ 
but  inconstant ;  much  in  war,  which  he  understood  and  1Q37 
loved.     But  guiding  himself  both  in  war  and  peace  solely 
by  the  impulses  of  an  unbounded  and  irregular  spirit,  lie 
filled  the  world  with  an  equal  admiration  and  pity  of  hit 
splendid  qualities  and  great  misfortunes. 

William  was  of  a  character  very  different.  His  views 
were  short,  his  designs  few,  his  genius  narrow,  and  his  man- 
ners brutal ;  fulkof  craft,  rapacious,  without  faith,  without 
religion ;  but  circumspect,  steady  and  courageous  for  his 
ends,  not  for  glory.  These  qualities  secured  to  him  that 
fortune  which  the  virtues  of  Robert  deserved.  Of  Henry 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  We  have  seen  the  quarrels,  to- 
gether with  the  causes  of  them,  which  embroiled  the  con- 
queror with  his  eldest  son  Robert.  Although  the  wound 
was  skinned  over  by  several  temporary  and  palliative  ac- 
commodations, it  still  left  a  soreness  in  the  father's  mind, 
which  influenced  him,  by  his  last  will,  to  cut  off  Robert 
from  the  inheritance  of  his  English  dominions.  Those» 
he  declared,  he  derived  from  his  sword,  and  therefore  he 
would  dispose  of  them  to  that  son,  whose  dutiful  beha- 
viour made  him  the  roost  worthy.  To  William,  there- 
fore^ he  left  lijs  crown  ;  to  Henry,  he  devised  his  trea- 
sures ;  Robert  possessed  nothing  but  the  duchy,  which 
was  his  birthright.  William  had  some  advantages  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  a  bequest  which  was  not  in- 
cluded even  in  any  of  the  modes  of  succession  which  then 
were  admitted.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
in  England,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  vacant 
government,  a  thing  of  great  moment  in  all  disputed 
rights.  He  had  also,  by  his  presence,  an  opportunity  of 
engaging  some  of  the  most  considerable  leading  men  in 
his  interests ;  but  his  greatest  strength  was  derived  from 
the  adherence  to  his  cause  of  Lancfranc,  a  prelate  of  tbe'^1088 
greatest  authority  amongst  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Normans,  both  from  the  place  he  had  held  in  the  con- 

f|ueror's  esteem,  whose  memory  all  men  respected,  and 
rom  his  own  great  and  excellent  qualities.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  this  prelate  the  new  monarch  professed  to  be  en- 
tirely governed.  And,  as  an  earnest  pf  his  future  reign, 
be  renounced  all  the  rigid  maxims  of  conquest ;  and  swore 
to  protect  the  church  and  the  people,  and  to  govern  by 
St.  Edward's  lairs ;  a  ptmnise  txtxtmeij  grateful  and  po- 
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9ex>K   pular  to  all  parties :  for  the  Normans,  fioding  the  English 

sj}^  passionately  desirous  of  these  lairs,  and  only  knowing 
that  thejr  were  in  general  favourable  to  liberty,  and  con- 

l^gi  ducive  to  peace  and  order,  became  equally  clamorous  for 
their  re-establishment. 

By  these  measures,  and  the  weakness  of  those  which 
were  adopted  by  Robert,  WilUam  established  himself 
on  his  throne  ;  and  suppressed  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
formed  by  some  Norman  noblemen  in  the  interests  of  his 
brother  ;  although  it  was  fomented  by  all  the  art  and  m-* 
trigue  which  his  uncle  Odo  could  put^in  practice,  the 
most  bold  and  politic  man  of  that  age. 

The  security  lie  began  to  enjoy  from  this  success,  and 
the  strength  which  government  receives  by  merely  con- 
tinuing, gave  room  to  his  natural  dispositions  to  break 
out  in  several  acts  of  tyranny  and  injusticel  The  forest 
laws  were  executed  with  rigour,  the  old  impositions  re- 
vived, and  new  laid  on.  Lancfranc  made  representations 
to  the  king  on  this  conduct,  but  tliey  produced  no  other 
effect  than  the  abatement  of  his  credit,  which,  from  that 
moment  to  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  was 
very  little  in  the  government.     The  revenue  of  the  va- 

1089  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  seized  into  the  king's  hands.  Wlien  the 
church  lands  were  made  subject  to  military  service,  they 
seemed  to  partake  all  the  qualities  of  the  military  tenure, 
and  to  be  subjert  to  the  same  burthens;  and  as  on  the 
death  of  a  military  vassal,  his  land  was  in  wardship  of 
the  lord  until  the  heir  liad  attained  his  age,  so  there  arose 
a  pretence  on  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  to  suppose  the 
land  in  ward  with  the  king,  until  the  seat  should  be  Glled. 
This  princij>lo,  once  established,  opened  a  large  field  for 
various  hicrativc  abuses  ;  nor  could  it  be  supposed, 
whilst  the  vacancy  turned  to  such  good  account,  that  a 
necessitous  or  avaricious  king  would  show  any  extraor- 
dinary haste  to  put  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  out  cf 
|iis  power«  In  effect,  William  always  kept  them  a  long 
time  vacant,  ami  in  the  vacancy  granted  away  much  of 
their  jiossessions,  particularly  several  manors  belonging 
to  the  'see  of  Canterbury  ;  and  when  he  filled  this  see, 
it  was  only  to  prostitute  that  dignity  by  disposing  of  it 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

To  support  him  in  these  courses,  he  chose  for  his 
minister  Half  Flambard,  a  fit  instrument  in  his  designs, 
and  possessed  of  such  art  and  eloquence  as  to  colour 
ihem  in  a  specious  manner.     This  man  inflamed  all  the 
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king's  passions,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  unjust  enter-  ^^^' 
prizes.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  most  unpopular,  the  s^^v-w 
king  or  his  minister.  But  Flambard  having  escaped  a  a.  d. 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  having  punished  the  con-  1093 
spirators  severely,  struck  such  a  general  terror  into  the 
nation,  that  none  dared  to  oppose  him.  Robert's  title 
alone  stood  in  the  king's  way,  and  he  knew  that  this  must 
be  a  perpetual  source  of  disturbance  to  him.  He  re- 
solvedy  therefore,  to  put  him  in  peril  for  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  collected  a  large  army,  and  entering  into 
Normandy,  he  began  a  war,  at  first  witli  great  success,  on 
accourU  of  a  difference  between  the  duke  and  his  brother 
Henry  ;  but  their  common  dread  of  William  reconciled 
them :  and  this  reconciliation  put  them  ki  a  condition  of 
procuring  an  equal  peace  ;  the  ciiief  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  Robert  should  be  put  in  possession  of  certain 
seignories  in  England,  and  tliat  each,  in  case  of  survival, 
should  succeed  to  the  other's  dominions.  William  con- 
cluded this  peace  the  more  readily,  because  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  who  hung  over  him,  was  ready,  ui)on 
f^very  advantage,  to  invade  his  territories,  and  had  now 
actually  entered  England  with  a  powerful  army.  Ro- 
bert, wtio  courted  action  without  regarding  what  interest 
might  have  dictated,  immediately  on  concluding  the 
treaty  entered  into  his  brother's  service  in  this  war 
against  the  Scots  ;  which,  on  the  king's  return,  being  ia 
appearance  laid  asleep  by  an  accommodation,  brokc^  out 
with  redoubled  fury  the  tuUowing  year.  The  king  of  109!> 
Scotland,  provoked  to  tiiis  rupture  by  the  haughtiness 
of  William,  was  circumvented  by  the  artifice  and  frau^ 
of  one  of  his  ministers  :  under  au  appearance  of  nego- 
tiation he  was  attacked  and  killed,  together  with  his  only 
son.  This  was  a  grievous  wound  to  Scotland  in  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  her  kings  ;  and  in 
the  domestic  distractions  which  afterwards  tore  tliat 
kingdom  to  pieces.  » 

No  sooner  was  this  war  ended,  than  William,  freed  1094 
from  an  enemy  wliich  had  given  liimself  and  his  father 
so  many  alarms,  renewed  his  ill  treatment  of  his  brother^ 
and  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty. 
Robert,  incensed  at  these  repeated  perfidies,  returned  to 
Normandy,  with  thoughts  full  of  revenge  and  war.  But 
he  found  that  the  artifices  and  bribes  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  corru])ted  the  greatest  part  of  his  barons,  and 
filled  the  country  with  faction  and  dbloyaltr.     Flis  own 
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BOOK  facility  of  temper  liad  relaxed  all  the  bands  of  goyern 
v^i.v'iw  merit,  and  contributed  greatly  to  these  disorders.  In 
^,  o,  this  distress,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  king 
1094  ^^  France  for  succour.  Philip,  who  was  then  on  the 
throne,  entered  into  his  quarrel.  Nor  was  William  on 
ills  side  backward  ;  though  prodigal  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  resources  of  his  tyranny  and  extortion  were  in- 
exhaustible. He  was  enabled  to  enter  Normandy  once 
more,  with  a  considerable  army.  But  the  opposition  too 
was  considerable  ;  and  the  war  had  probably  t>een  apuft 
out  to  a  great  length,  and  had  drawn  on  very  bloody  con- 
1096  ^quences,  if  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which 
are  contained  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had  not  sus- 
pended their  arms,  and  drawn  all  inferior  views,  senti- 
ments, and  designs,  into  the  vortex  of  one  grand  project. 
This  was  the  Crusade,  which,  with  astonishing  success, 
now  began  to  be  preached  through  all  Eui'ope.  This 
design  was  then,  and  it  continued  long  after,  tne  princi- 
ple which  influenced  the  transactions  of  that  period,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  foreign  to 
our  subject  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

As  the  power  of  the  papacy  spread,  tJie  see  of  Rome 
began  to  be  more  and  more  an  object  of  ambition  ;  the 
most  refined  intrigues  were  put  in  practice  to  attain  it; 
and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  interested  tliemselves  ia 
the  contest.  The  election  of  pope  was  not  regulated 
by  Jthose  prudent  dispositions  which  have  since  taken 
place ;  there  were  frequent  pretences  to  controvert  the 
validity  of  the  election,  and  of  course,  several  persons  at 
the  same  time  laid  claim  to  that  dignity.  Popes  and 
anti'popes  arose.  Europe  was  rent  asunder  by  these 
disputes,  whilst  some  princes  maintained  the  rights  of 
one  party,  and  some  defended  the  pretensions  of  the 
other  ;  sometimes  the  prince  acknowledged  one  pope^ 
whilst  his  subjects  adhered  to  his  rival.  The  scaodials 
occasioned  by  these  schisms  were  infinite  ;  and  they 
threatened  a  deadly  wound  to  that  authority  whose 
greatness  had  occasioned  them.  Princes  were  taught  to 
know  their  own  power.  That  pope,  who  this  day  was  t 
suppliant  to  a  monarch  to  be  recognized  by  him^  could, 
with  an  ill  grace,  pretend  to  govern  him  with  an  high 
hand  the  next.  The  lustre  of  the  holy  see  began  to  be 
tarnished ;  when  Urban  the  Second,  after  a  long  contest 
of  this  nature,  was  universally  acknowledged.  That  pope, 
sensible^  by  bis  own  experience,  of  the  iU  consequence  of 
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!iuch  disputes,  sought  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  c[^|p 
into  another  channel ;  and,  by  exerting  it  vigorously,  to  w^v^ 
give  a  new  strength  to  the  papal  power.     In  an  age  so  ^,  p^ 
ignorant,  it  was  very  natural  that  men  should  think  a  1096 
great  deal  in  religion  depended   upon  the  very  scene 
where  the  work  of  our  redemption  was  accomplished. 
Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  therefore  judged  highly 
meritorious,  and  became  very  frequent.     But  the  coun- 
try which  was  the  object  of  them,  as  well  as  several  of 
those  through  which  the  journey  lay,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mahometans  ;  who,  against  all  the  rules  of  humanity 
and  good  policy,  treated  the  chi  btian  pilgrims  with  great 
indignity.     These,  on  their  return,  filled  the  minds  of 
their  neighbours  with   hatred   and   resentment  against 
those  infidels.     Pope  Urban  laid  hold  on  this  disposition, 
and  encouraged  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  visionary,  zea- 
lous, enthusiastic,  and  possessed  of  a  warm  irregular  elo- 
quence, adapted  to  the  pitch  of  his  hearers,  to  preach 
an  expedition  for  the  delivery  of  the  holy  land. 

Great  designs  may  be  started,  and  the  spirit  of  them 
inspired  by  enthusiasts,  but  cool  heads  are  required  to 
bring  them  uito  form.  The  pope,  not  relying  solely  on 
Peter,  called  a  council  at  Clermont,  where  an  infinite 
number  of  people  of  all  sorts  were  assembled ;  here  he 
dispensed,  with  a  full  hand,  benedictions  and  indulgences 
to  all  persons  who  should  engage  in  the  expedition  ;  and 
preaching  with  great  vehemence  in  a  large  plain,  towards  Maim< 
the  end  of  his  discourse,  somebody,  by  design  or  by  ac-  ^'^^^ 
cident,  cried  out,  <'  It  is  the  will  of  God !"  this  voice 
was  re(>eated  by  the  next,  and  in  a  moment  it  circulated 
through  this  innumerable  people,  which  rang  with  the 
acclamation  of  **  It  is  the  will  of  God !  it  is  the  will  of 
God  !"  The  neighbouring  villages  caught  up  those  ora- 
cular words,  and  it  is  incredible  with  what  celerity  they 
spread  every  where  around  into  places  the  most  distant. 
This  circumstance,  then  considered  as  miraculous,  contri'^ 
buted  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Hermit's  mission* 
No  less  did  the  disposition  of  the  nobility  throughout 
Europe,  wholly  actuated  with  devotion  and  chivalry, 
contribute  to  forward  an  enterprize  so  suited  to  the  gra-* 
tification  of  both  these  passions.  Every  thing  was  now 
in  motion ;  both  sexes,  and  every  statkio,  and  age,  and 
condition  of  life,  engaged,  with  transport  in  this  holy  war* 
fisire.  There  was  even  a  danger  that  Europe  would  be 
VOL.  V.  [  64  ] 
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BOOK    entirely  exiiausted  by  the  torrents  that  were  rushing  out 
s,,.^^  to  deluge  Asia.     These  vast  bodies,  collected  without 
^   P    choice,  were  conducted  without  skill  or  order;  and  they 
1096  succeeded  accordingly.     Women  and  children  composed 
chroQ.   no  small  part  of  those  armies,  which  were  headed  by 
^'      priests ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  lamentable, 
the  destruction  of  sudi  multitudes  of  men,  or  the  frenzy 
which  drew  it  upon  them.     But  this  design,  after  innume- 
rable calamities,  began  at  last  to  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  so  grand  and  bold  a  project.     Raimond, 
count  of  Tholouse,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  several 
other  princes,  who  were  great  captains  as  well  as  devo- 
tees, engaged  in  Die  expedition,  and  with  suitaljle  effects. 
.  But  none  burned  more  to  signalize  bis  zeal  and  courage 
on  this  occasion,  than  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
was  fired  with  the  thoughts  of  an  enterprize,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  made  for  his  genius,     lie  immediately  suspend- 
ed his  interesting  quarrel  with  his  brother,  and  instead  of 
contesting  with  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  liad  such  fair 

[pretensions,  or  the  du<:hy,  of  which  he  was  in  posse^aion^ 
le  proposed  to  mortgage  to  him  the  latter  durini;  five 
years,  for  a  sum  of  13,000  marks  of  gold.  ^Villiam, 
who  had  neither  sense  of  religion,  nor  thirst  of  glory,  in- 
trenched in  his  secure  and-  narrow  policy,  laughed  at  a 
design  that  had  deceived  all  the  great  minds  in  Eu- 
rope. He  extorted,  as  usual,  this-sum  from  ids  subjects ; 
and  immediately  took  possession  of  ISormandy  ;  whii:*! 
Robert,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  leaving  h'ls  here- 
ditary dominions,  is  gone  to  cut  out  unknown  kingdom» 
in  Asia. 

Some  conspiracies  disturbed  the  course  of  the  reigr. 
or  rather  tyranny  of  this  prince;  as  plots  usually  do, 
they  ended  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  contrived  them,  but 
proved  no  check  to  the  ill  government  of  AV^ilJiam. 
Home  disturbances  too  he  had  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Welsh;  from  revolts  in  Normandy,  and  from  a  war,  that 
Ijegan  and  ended  without  any  thing  memorable  either  io- 
the  cause  or  consequence,  with  France. 

He  had  a  dispute  at  home,  which  at  another  time  bad 
raised  great  disturbances ;  but  notiiiog  was  now  consider- 
ed but  the  expedition  to  the  holy  land.  Ailer  the  death 
of  Lancfranc,  W^illiam  omitted  for  a  long  time  to  fill  up 
that  see,  and  had  even  alienated  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  revenue ;  a  fit  of  sickness,  however,  softened  hh- 
mind,  and  the  clergy,  taking  advantage  of  those  happy 
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moments,  among  other  parts  of  mis-government  which  chap 
they  advised  him  to  correct,  particularly  urged  Jiim  to  v^^,-^ 
fill  the  vacant  sees.      He  filled  that  of  Canterbury  willi  ^^  ^ 
Anselm,  bishop  of  Beck,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learn-  iq^^ 
ing,  but  inflexible  and  rigid  in  whatever  related  to  the 
rigiits,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  church.     This  prelate  re- 
fused to  accept  the  see  of  Canterbury,  foreseeing  the 
troubles  that  must  arise  from  his  own  dispositions  and 
those  of  the  king ;  nor  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
it  but  on  a  promise  of  indemnification  for  what  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  see  had  sutTercd.     But  William^s  sick- 
ness and  pious  resolutions  ending  together,  little  care  was 
taken  about  the  execution  of  this  agreement.     This  be- 
gan a  quarrel  between  this  rapacious  king  and  inflexible 
archbishop.     Soon  after  Anselm  declared  in  favour  of 
Pope  Urban,  before  the  king  had  recognized  him,  and 
thus  subjected  himself  to  the  law,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  had  made,  against  accepting  a  pope  without 
his  consent.     The  quarrel  was  inflamed  to  the  highest 

I)itcli ;  and  Anselm  desiring  to  depart  the  kingdom,  the 
:ing  consented. 

The  eyes  of  all  men  being  now  turned  towards  the  HOO 
great  transactions  in  the  east,  William  duke  of  Guienne, 
fired  by  the  success  and  glory  that  attended  the  holy  ad- 
venturers, resolved  to  take  tlie  cross;  but  his  revenues 
were  not  snflicient  to  sup|)ort  the  figure  his  rank  required 
in  this  expedition.  He  applied  to  the  king  of  England ; 
who,  being  master  of  the  purses  of  his  subjects,  never 
wanted  money ;  and  he  was  politician  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  the  prodigal  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  times  to 
lay  out  this  money  to  great  advantage.  He  acted  the 
])art  of  usurer  to  the  Croiscs ;  and  as  he  had  taken  Nor- 
mandy in  mortgage  from  his  brother  Roliert,  having  ad- 
vanced the  duke  of  Guienne  a  sum  on  the  same  conditions, 
he  was  ready  to  confirm  his  bargain  by  taking  possession, 
when  he  was  killed  in  hunting  by  an  accidental  stroke  of 
an  arrow,  which  pierced  iiis  heart.  This  accident  hap- 
pened in  the  New  Forest,  which  his  father,  with  such 
infinite  oppression  of  the  people,  had  made,  and  in  which 
they  both  delighted  extremely.  In  the  same  forest  the 
conqueror's  eldest  sou,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  bad,  se- 
veral years  before,  met  his  death  from  the  horns  of  a 
s»tag ;  and  these  so  memorable  fates  of  the  same  fariiily, 
and  in  the  same  place,  easily  inclined  men  to  think  this  a 
judgment  from  heaven ;  the  people  consoling  themselves 
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BOOK  under  their  BofTerings  with  these  equivocal  marks  oi  the 
'"      ven;;eance  of  providence  upon  tJicir  oppressors- 

We  have  painted  this  prince  in  the  colours  in  which 

i\m  ^^  '*  drawn  by  all  the  writers  who  lived  the  nearest  to 
his  time.  Althou;;h  the  monki«h  historians,  affected  with 
the  partiality  of  their  character,  and  with  the  sense  of 
recent  injuries,  expressed  themdelves  with  passion  con- 
cerning fiim,  we  have  no  other  guides  to  follow.  No- 
thing indeed  in  hiit  hfe  appears  to  vindicate  his  charac- 
ter; and  it  makes  strongly  for  hb  disadvantage,  that 
without  any  great  end  of  government,  he  contradicted  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  general  and 
common  foundation  of  honour ;  and  thereby  nude  him- 
self obnoxious  to  that  body  of  men,  who  had  the  sole 
custody  of  fame,  and  could  alone  transmit  his  naaie  irith 
glory  or  disgrace  to  posterity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Reign  of  Henry  I. 

Heury,   the  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror,   wu 
hunting  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  forest,  in  which 
his  brother  met  his  fate.     He  was  not  long  before  he 
came  to  a  resolution  of  seizing  on  the  vacant  crown. 
The  order  of  succession  had  already  been  broken ;  the 
absence  of  Duke  Robert,  and  the  concurrence  of  many 
circumstances  altogether  resembling  those   which  had 
liecn  so  favourable  to  the  late  monarch,  incited  him  to  a 
similar  attempt.     To  lose  no  time,  at  a  juncture  iriien 
the  use  of  a  moment  is  often  decisive,  he  went  directly 
to  Winchester,  where  the  regalia  and  the  treasures  of 
the  crown  were  deposited.     But  the  governor,  a  man  of 
resolution,  and  firmly  attached  to  Robert,  positively  re- 
fused to  deliver  them.     Henry,  conscious  that  great  en- 
terprizes  are  not  to  be  conducted  in  a  middle  course, 
prepared  to  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms.     During  this 
contest,  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  and  the  attempts 
of  Henry,  drew  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  to  Win- 
chester, and  with  them  a  vast  concourse  of  the  inferior 
people.     To  the  nobility  he  set  forth  his  title  to  the 
crown  in  the  most  plausible  manner  it  could  bear;  be 
alleged  that  he  was  born  after  bis  father  had  acquired 
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Jiis  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  therefore  natural  heir  of  chap 
the  crown  ;  but  that  his  brother  was,  at  best,  only  born  .^^.^ 
to  the  inheritance  of  a  dukedom.  The  nobility  heard  .  ^ 
the  claim  of  this  prince:  but  they  were  more  generally  iiqq 
inclined  to  Robert,  whose  birtiiright,  less  questionpble 
in  itself,  had  been  also  confirmed  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
But  whilst  they  retired  to  consult,  Henry,  well  apprized 
of  their  dispositions,  and  who  therefore  was  little  im  lin- 
ed to  wait  the  result  of  their  debates,  threw  himself  en- 
tirely upon  the  populace.  To  them  he  said  little  con- 
cerning his  title,  as  he  knew  such  an  audience  is  little 
moved  with  a  discussion  of  rights,  but  much  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are  claimed ;  for  whicli 
reason  he  began  by  drawing  his  sword,  and  swearing, 
with  a  bold  and  determined  air,  to  persist  in  his  preten- 
sions to  his  last  breath.  Then  turning  to  the  crowd,  and 
remitting  of  his  severity,  he  began  to  sooth  them  with 
the  promises  of  a  milder  government  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced either  beneath  his  brother  or  his  father :  the 
church  should  enjoy  her  immunities,  the  people  their 
liberties,  the  nobles  their  pleasures ;  the  forest  laws 
should  cease,  the  distinction  of  Englishman  and  Norman 
be  heard  no  more.  Next  he  expatiated  on  the  grievan- 
ces of  the  former  reigns,  and  promised  to  redress  them 
all.  Lastly,  he  si)oke  of  his  brother  Robert,  whose  dis- 
soluteness, whose  inactivity,  whose  unsteady  temper, 
nay,  whose  very  virtues  threatened  nothing  but  ruin  to 
any  country  which  he  should  govern.  Tiie  people  re- 
ceived this  popular  harangue,  delivered  by  a  prince 
whose  person  was  full  of  grace  and  majesty,  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  rapture.  Immediately  they  rush  to  the  house 
where  the  council  is  held,  which  they  surround;  and 
with  clamour  and  menaces  demand  Henry  for  their  king. 
The  nobility  were  terrified  by  the  sedition ;  and  remem- 
bering how  little  present  Robert  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion  to  his  own  interests,  or  to  those  who  defended 
him,  they  joined  their  voice  to  that  of  the  people,  and 
Henry  was  proclaimed  without  opposition.  Tiie  trea- 
sure, which  he  seised,  he  divided  amongst  those  that 
seemed  wavering  in  his  cause ;  and  that  he  might  secure 
his  new  and  disputed  right  by  every  method,  he  proceed- 
ed without  delay  to  London  to  be  crowned,  and  to  sane- 
tify>  by  the  solemnity  of  the  unction,  the  choice  of  the 
people.  As  the  churchmen  in  those  days  were  the  ar- 
biters of  every  thing ;  and  as  no  churohmao  possessed 
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BOOK   more    i  rcdil   than  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterburj', 
y^!^,  who  had  been  persecnled  and  banished  by  his  brother, 
^^  P    he  recalled  that  prelate,  and  by  every  mark  of  confi- 
1101  ^^"^^  confirmed  him  in  his  interests.     Two  other  steps 
he  took  equally  prudent  and  politic;  he  confirmed  and 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  gave 
to  the  whole  kingdom  a  charter  of  liberties,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  kind,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  suc- 
cessive charters,  which  at  last  completed  the  freedom  of 
the  subject.     In  fine,  he  cemented  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  power  by  marrying  Maude,  daughter  of  Malcolm^ 
king  of  Scotlatid,  by  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  thus 
to  ensure  the  affection  of  the  English,  and,  as  he  flatter- 
ad  himself,  to  have  a  sure  succession  to  his  children. 

The  Crusade  being  successfully  finished  by  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  Robert  returned  into  Europe.  He  had 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  war,  in  which  he  had 
no  interest ;  his  real  and  valuable  rights  he  prosecuted 
with  languor.  Yet  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his 
title,  and  such  the  attraction  of  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments, that  when  he  had  at  last  taken  possession  of  his 
Norman  territories,  and  entered  England  with  an  army 
to  assert  his  birthriglit,  he  found  most  of  the  Norman 
barons,  and  many  of  the  English,  in  readiness  to  join 
him.  But  the  diligence  of  Anselm,  who  employed  all 
his  credit  to  keep  the  people  firm  to  the  oath  they  had 
taken,  prevented  him  from  profiting  of  the  general  incli- 
nation in  his  favour.  His  friends  began  to  fall  off  by  de- 
grees, so  that  he  was  induced,  as  well  by  the  situation 
of  his  affairs  as  the  flexibility  of  his  temper,  to  submit 
to  a  treaty  on  the  plan  of  that  he  had  formerly  entered 
into  with  his  brother  Rufus. 

This  treaty  being  made,  Robert  returned  to  his  duke- 
dom, and  gave  himself  over  to  his  natural  indolence  and 
dissij)ation.  Uncured  by  his  misfortunes  of  a  loose  ge- 
nerosity, that  flowed  indiscriminately  on  all,  he  mortgag- 
ed every  branch  of  his  revenue,  and  almost  his  wliole 
domain.  His  barons,  despising  his  indigence,  and  secure 
in  the  benignity  of  his  temper,  began  to  assume  the  un- 
1103  Jiappy  privilege  of  sovereigns.  They  made  war  on  each 
other  at  pleasure,  and,  pursuing  their  hostilities  with  the 
most  scandalous  licence,  they  reduced  that  fine  country 
to  a  deplorable  condition.  In  vain  did  the  people,  ruin- 
ed by  the  tyranny  and  divisions  of  the  great,  apply  to 
Robert  for  protection  ;  neither  from  his  circumstances. 
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nor  his  character,  was  lie  able  to  aiTord  them  any  eifec-  chap. 
tual  relief :  whilst  Henry,  wlio  by  his  bribes  and  artifices  y^,.^,^ 
kept  alive  the  disorder  of  which  he  complained  and  pro-  ^^  ^^ 
fited,  formed  a  party  in  Normandy  to  call  him  over,  and  ||03. 
to  put  the  dukedom  under  his  protection.  Accordingly 
he  prepared  a  considerable  force  for  the  expedition,  and 
taxed  his  own  subjects  arbitrarily,  and  without  mercy, 
for  the  relief  he  pretended  to  afford  those  of  his  brother. 
His  preparations  roused  Robert  from  his  indolence,  and 
uuiled  likewise  the  greater  part  of  his  barons  to  his 
cause,  unwilling  to  change  a  master,  wliose  only  fault 
was  his  indulgence  of  them,  for  the  severe  vii^ilanre 
of  Henry.  The  king  of  France  esj)ousetl  the  same  side ; 
and  even  ui  Kngland  some  emotions  were  excited  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke,  by  indignation  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered,  and  those  he  was  going  to  suffer.  Henry  was 
alarmed,  but  did  not  renounce  his  design.  He  was  ta 
tlie  last  degree  jealous  of  his  prei-ogative ;  but  knowing 
what  immense  resources  kings  may  iiave  in  popularity , 
he  called  on  this  occasion  a  great  council  of  his  barons 
and  prelates;  and  there,  by  his  arts  and  his  eloquence, 
in  both  which  he  was  powerful,  he  persuaded  the  assem- 
bly to  a  hearty  declaration  in  his  favour,  and  to  a  large 
supply.  Thus  secured  at  home,  he  lust  no  time  to 
pass  over  to  the  continent,  and  to  bring  the  Nornian 
army  to  a  speedy  engagement ;  they  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Techenbray,  where  the  bravery  and  military  HOC 
genius  of  Robert,  never  more  conspicuous  than  on  that 
day,  were  borne  down  by  the  superior  fortune  and  num- 
bers ul*  his  ambitious  brother.  He  was  made  prisoner  : 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  tender  pleas  of  their  com- 
mon blood,  in  spite  of  his  virtues,  and  even  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, which  pleaded  so  strongly  for  lueruy,  tlie  rigi<l 
conqueror  held  him  in  various  prisons  until  his  death,  HOT 
wiiicli  did  not  happen  until  after  a  rigorous  confinement 
of  eighteen,  some  say  twenty-seven  years.  Tiiis  was 
the  end  of  a  prince  born  with  a  tiiousand  excellent  qua- 
litieji,  which  served  ho  other  puri>ose  than  to  confirm, 
from  tlie  example  of  his  misfortunes,  that  a  facility  of 
disposition,  and  a  weak  beneficence  are  the  greatest  vices 
that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  monarch,  equally 
ruinous  to  himself  and  to  iiis  subjects. 

The  success  of  this  battle  put  Henry  in  possession  of 
Normandy,  which  he  held  ever  after  with  very  little  dis- 
tui'bauce ;  he  fortified  his  uew  acquisition,  by  demolish- 
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BOOK   ing  th^  castles  of  those  turbulent  barons,  who  had  wasted, 
^J^  and  afterwards  enslaved  their  country  by  their  dissen- 
^   jj^  sions.     Order  and  justice  took  place,  until  every  thing 
was  reduced  to  obedience ;  then  a  severe  and  regular  op* 
pression  succeeded  the  former  disorderly  tyranny,     la 
1108  England  things  took  the  same  course.     The   king  no 
longer  doubted  his  fortune,  and  therefore  no  longer  re- 
spected his  promises  or  his  charter.     The  forests,  the 
savage  passion  of  the  Norman  princes,  for  which  both  the 
prince  and  people  paid  so  dearly,  were  maintained,  in- 
creased, and  guarded  with  laws  more  rigorous  than  before. 
Taxes  were  largely  and  arbitrarily  assessed.     But  all  this 
tyranny  did  not  weaken,  though  it'.vexed  the  nation,  be- 
cause the  great  men  were  kept  in  proper  subjection,  and 
justice  was  steadily  administered. 

The  politics  of  this  remarkable  reign  consisted  of  three 
branches: — to  redress  the  gross  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  the  civil  government  and  the  revenue ;  to  humble  the 
great  barons,  and  keep  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  clergy 
within  proper  bounds.  The  introduction  of  a  new  law 
with  a  new  people,  at  the  conquest,  had  unsettled  every 
thing ;  for  whilst  some  adhered  to  the  conqueror's  regu- 
lations, and  others  contended  for  those  of  St.  Edward, 
neither  of  them  were  well  executed,  or  properly  obeyed. 
The  king,  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  his  justiciaries, 
compiled  a  new  body  of  laws,  in  order  to  find  a  temper 
between  both.  The  coin  had  been  miserably  debased, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  king's  vigilance,  and  preserved 
by  punishments,  cruel,  but  terrifying  in  their  example. 
There  was  a  savageness  in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
those  days,  that  gave  even  justice  itself  the  complexion 
of  tyranny ;  for  whilst  a  number  of  men  were  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  castrated,  some  without  hands, 
others  with  their  feet  cut  off,  and^in  various  ways  cruelly 
mangled,  the  view  of  a  perpetual  punishment  blotted  out 
the  memory  of  the  transient  crime,  and]govemmentwasthe 
more  odious,  which,  out  of  a  cruel  and  mistaken  mercy, 
to  avoid  punishing  with  death,  devised  torments  far  more 
terrible  than  death  itself. 

But  nothing  called  for  redress  more  than  the  disorders 
in  the  king's  own  household.  It  was  considered  as  an  in- 
cident annexed  to  their  tenure,  that  the  socage  vassals 
of  the  crown,  and  so  of  all  the  subordinate  barons,  should 
receive  their  lord  and  all  his  followers,  and  supply  them 
in  their  progresses  and  journeys,  which  custom  continued 
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for  sonaje  ages  after  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  coslier-  chap. 
iog.  But  this  indefinite  and  ill-contrived  charge  on  the  ^^^^^^^ 
tenant  was  easily  (jer verted  to  an  instrument  of  much  op-  ^  ^ 
pressiou,  by  the  disorders  of  a  rude  and  licentious  court ;  nQg 
insoiuuchy  that  the  tenants,  in  fear  for  their  substance,  for 
the  honour  of  their  women,  and  often  for  their  lives,  de-,. 
flerted  theu:  habitations,  and  fled  into  the  woods  on  the 
king's  approach.  No  circumstance  could  be  more  dis- 
honourable to  a  prince;  but  happily,  like  many  other 
great  abuses,  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  reform,  which  went 
much  further  than  its  immediate  purposes.  This  disor- 
der, which  the  punishment  of  offenders  could  only  pal- 
liate, was  entirely  taken  away  by  commuting  personal 
service  for  a  rent  in  money ;  which  regulation,  passing 
from  the  king  to  all  the  inferior  lords,  in  a  short  time 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  the  nation.  To 
humble  the  great  men,  more  arbitrary  methods  were  used. 
The  adherence  to  the  title  of  Robert  was  a  cause  or  a 
pretence  of  depriving  many  of  their  vast  possessions, 
which  were  split  or  parcelled  out  amongst  the  king's  crea- 
tures, with  great  injustice  to  particulars,  but  in  the  con- 
sequences with  general  and  lasting  benefit.  The  king 
held  his  courts  according  to  the  custom  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  but  he  seldom  kept  both  festivals  in  the  same 
place.  lie  made  continual  progresses  into  all  parts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  brougiit  the  royal  authority  and  person 
home  to  the  doors  of  his  haughty  barons,  which  kept  them 
Ml  strict  obedience  during  his  long  and  severe  reign. 

His  contests  with  the  church,  concerning  the  right  of 
investiture,  were  more  obstinate  and  more  dangerous.  As 
this  is  an  affair  that  troubled  all  Europe  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, and  holds  deservedly  a  principal  place  in  the  story 
of  those  times,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  trace  it  up  to 
its  original.  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  when  re« 
ligion  was  only  drawn  from  its  obscurity  to  be  persecuted, 
when  a  bishop  was  only  a  candidate  for  martyrdom, 
neither  the  preferment,  nor  the  right  of  bestowing  it,  were 
sought  with  great  ambition.  Bishops  were  then  elected, 
and  often  against  their  desire,  by  their  clergy  and  the 
people ;  the  subordinate  eeclesiastical  districts  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  same  manner.  After  the  Roman  empire 
became  christian,  this  usage,  so  generally  established,  still 
mauitained  its  ground.  However,  in  the  principal  cities, 
the  emperor  frequently  exercbed  the  privilege  of  giving^ 
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BOOK  a  sanction  to  the  clK>ice,  and  sometimes  of  appointing  (Lr 
'^^'  bishop ;  though,  for  the  most  part,  the  popular  electioa 
^'^''^  still  prevailed.  But  when  the  barbarians,  after  destroy- 
llfta  '"^S  ^^^  empire,  had  at  length  submitted  their  necks  to 
the  gpspel,  their  kings  and  great  men,  full  of  zeal  and 
gratituck  to  their  instructors,  endowed  the  church  with 
large  territories  and  great  privileges.  lo  this  case  it  was 
but  natural  tliat  thej  should  be  the  patrons  of  those  dig- 
uities,  and  nominate  to  that  power  which  arose  from  their 
owe  free  bounty.  Hence  the  bislioprics  in  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe  became  iu  eSect,  whatever  some  few 
might  have  been  in  appearance,  merely  donative.  And 
as  the  bishoprics  formed  so  many  seigniories,  when  the 
feudal  establishment  was  completed,  they  partook  of  the 
feudal  nature,  so  far  as  they  were  subjects  capable  of  it ; 
boma^  and  fealty  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  spi- 
ritual vassal ;  the  king  on  his  part  gave  the  bishop  the  b- 
vestiture,  or  livery  and  seisin  of  his  temporalities,  by  the 
tielivery  of  a  ring  and  staff*.  This  was  the  ordinal  man- 
ner of  granting  feudal  property,  and  something  like  it  is 
^till  practised  in  our  base-courts.  Pope  Adrian  con&'ffied 
this  privilege  to  Charlemagne  by  an  esLpress  grant.  The 
clergy  of  that  time,  ignorant  but  inquisitive,  were  veir 
ready  at  finding  types  and  mysteries  in  every  cereiDOoy ; 
they  construed  the  staff"  into  an  emblem  of  the  pastoral 
care,  and  tlie  ring  into  a  type  of  the  bisbop^s  allegorical 
marriage  to  his  church,  and  therefore  supposed  them  de- 
:»i^ed  as  emblems  of  a  juri:>dic  tion  merely  spiritual.  The 
papal  pretensions  imreosed  with  the  general  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  and,  the  beUer  to  support  these  pre- 
tensions,  it  was  necessar)*  at  once  to  exalt  the  cler^  ex- 
tremely, and,  by  breaking  olT  all  ties  between  ibem  and 
tJieir  natural  sovere^os,  to  attach  tliem  wjiolly  to  tiie  Ro- 
man see.  In  pursuance  of  this  project,  the  pope  firs: 
:^trictly  foib.ul  the  clerg}'  to  receive  investitures  from 
laymen,  or  to  do  them  homage.  A  couucil,  held  al 
Rome,  entirely  condemned  this  practice;  and  the  coo- 
demnation  was  the  less  unpopular,  because  the  icvefli- 
ture  gave  rise  to  Grequeni  and  flagrant  abases,  especially 
in  Ei^and;  where  the  sees  were  on  this  pieteace,  vitk 
much  scandal,  lot^  held  in  the  lung's  haods ;  and  after- 
wards as  scandalously  and  publicly  mAd  to  the  lugbes^ 
bidder.  So  it  had  been  in  the  last  xe^o,  and  to  it  cci- 
t'xuied  in  this. 
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Henry,  though  vigorously  attacked,  with  great  resolu-  chap 
tion  maintained  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  regard  to  v.^.^^ 
investitures,  whilst  he-  saw  the  emperor,  who  claimed  a  ^^  ^^ 
right  of  investing  the  pope  himself,  subdued  by  the  hq^ 
thunder  of  the  Vatican.  His  chief  op[)osition  was  with- 
in his  own  kingdom.  Ansehn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  man  of  unblameable  life  and  of  learning  for  }iis  time, 
but  blindly  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  real  or 
supposed,  refused  to  consecrate  those  who  received  in- 
vestitures from  the  king.  The  parties  appealed  to 
Rome ;  Rome,  unwilUng  either  to  recede  from  her  pre- 
tensions, or  to  provoke  a  powerfiil  monarch,  gives  a  du- 
bious answer.  Meanwhile  the  contest  grows  hotter  ; 
Anselm  is  obliged  to  quit  the  Ungdan,  but  is  still  inflexi- 
ble :  at  last  the  king,  who  from  the  ^lelicate  situation  of 
his  af&irs  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  been  obliged 
to  temporize  for  a  long  time,  by  bis  usual  prudent  mi}(- 
ture  of  management  with  force,  obliged  the  pope  to  a 
temperament,  which  seemed  extremely  judicious.  The 
king  received  homage  and  fealty  from  his  vassal ;  the  in- 
vestiture, as  it  was  generally  understood  to  relate  to 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  was  given  up,  and  on  this  equal 
bottom  peace  was  established.  The  secret  of  the  pope's 
moderation  was  this:  He  was  at  that  juncture  close 
pressed  by  the  emperor,  and  it  might  be  highly  dange- 
rous to  contend  with  two  such  enemies  at  once  ;  and  he 
was  much  more  ready  to  yield  to  Henry,  who  had  no  re- 
riprocal  demands  on  him,  than  to  the  emperor,  who  had 
many  and  just  ones,  and  to  whom  he  could  not  yield  any 
one  point,  without  giving  up  an  infinite  number  of  others 
very  material  and  interesting. 

As  the  king  extricated  himself  happily  from  so  great 
an  affair,  so  aU  the  other  difficulties  o(  his  reign  only  ex- 
ercised without  endangering  him.  The  eSbrts  of  France 
in  favour  of  the  son  of  Robert,  were  late,  desultory,  and 
therefore  unsuccessful.  That  youths  endued  with  equal 
virtue  and  more  prudence  than  bis  father,  after  exerting 
many  useless  acts  of  unfortunate  bravery,  fell  in  battle, 
and  freed  Henry  from  all  disturbance  on  the  side  of 
France.  Ttie  incursions  of  the  Welch  in  this  reign, 
only  gave  liim  an  opportunity  of  confining  that  people 
within  narrower  bounds.  At  home  he  was  well  obeyed 
by  his  subjects,  abroad  he  dignified  his  family  by  splen- 
did alliances.  His  daughter,  Matilda,  he  married  to  the 
emperor  ;  but  liia  private  fortunes  did  not  flow  with  so 
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^ooK  even  a  course  as  his  public  affairs.  His  only  son  TVil- 
,JiI^  Ham,  with  a  natural  daughter,  and  many  of  the  flower  of 
^  jj  the  young  nobility,  perished  at  sea  between  Normandy 
1J20  ^"^  England.  From  that  fatal  accident  the  king  was 
never  seen  to  smile.  He  sought  in  vain  from  a  second 
marriage  to  provide  a  male  successor ;  but  when  he  saw 
all  prospect  of  this  at  an  end,  he  called  a  great  council 
1127  of  his  barons  and  prelates.  His  daughter  Matilda,  after 
the  decease  of  the  emperor,  he  had  given  in  marriage  to 
Geofirey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou.  As  she  was  his 
only  remaining  issue,  he  caused  her  to  be  acknowledged 
as  his  successor,  by  the  great  council  ;  he  inforccd  this 
acknowledgment  by  solemn  oaths  of  fealty  ;  a  aanction 
which  he  weakened  rather  than  confirmed  by  frequent 
repetition ;  vainly  imagining  that  on  his  death  any  ties 
would  bind  to  the  respect  of  a  succession,  so  little  re- 
spected by  himself,  and  by  the  violation  of  which  lie  had 
procured  his  crown.  Having  taken  these  measure!  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  be  died  in  Normandy,  but  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  prosperouft 
reign. 


CHAP.  V. 

Reigti  of  Stephen. 

1135  Although  the  authority  of  the  crown  had  been  ex* 
ercised  with  very  little  restraint,  during  the  three  pre- 
ceding reigns,  the  succession  to  it,  or  even  the  priBciplei 
of  the  succession  were  but  ill  ascertained  ;  so  that  a 
doubt  might  justly  have  arisen,  whether  the  crown  wis 
not  in  a  great  measure  elective.  This  uncertainty  ex- 
posed the  nation,  at  the  death  of  every  king,  to  ail  th€ 
calamities  of  a  civil  war ;  but  it  was  a  circumstance  &• 
Tourable  to  the  designs  of  Stephen,  earl  of  BulloigDe, 
who  was  son  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Biois,  by  a  dau^ter  of 
the  Conqueror.  The  late  king  had  raised  him  to  great 
employments,  and  enriched  him  by  the  grant  of  several 
lordships.  His  brother  had  been  made  bishop  of  Vfm- 
Chester  ;  and  by  adding  to  it  the  place  of  his  chief  jut* 
ticiary,  the  king  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becomiBg 
one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Europe,  and  of  exteiidBiig 
an  unlimited  influence  over  the  clergy  and  the  peopki 
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Heury  trustee],  by  the  promotion  of  two  persons  so  near  chap. 
him  10  biood,  and  so  bound  by  benefits,  that  he  had  form-  v^v^ 
ed  an  impenetrable  fence  about  the  succession  ;  but  he  1135 
only  inspired  into  Stephen  the  design  of  seizing  on  the 
crown  by  bringing  him  so  near  it.  The  opportunity  was 
favourable.  The  king  died  abroad.  Matilda  was  absent 
with  her  husband ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  his 
universal  credit,  disposed  the  churchmen  to  elect  his 
brother,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nobility  ;  who  forgot  their  oaths,  and  vainly  hoped  that 
a  bad  title  would  necessarily  produce  a  good  government. 
Stephen,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  bold,  active,  and  court- 
geous,  full  of  generosity  and  a  noble  aflbbility,  that  seem- 
ed to  reproach  the  state  and  avarice  of  the  preceding 
kings,  was  not  wanting  to  his  fortune.  He  seized  imme- 
diately the  immense  treasures  of  Henry,  and  by  distri- 
buting them  with  a  judicious  profusion,  removed  all 
doubts  concerning  his  title  to  them.  He  did  not  spare 
even  the  royal  demesne  ;  but  secured  himself  a  vast 
number  of  adherents  by  involving  their  guilt  and  interest 
in  his  own.  He  raised  a  considerable  army  of  Flemings, 
in  order  to  strengther  himself  against  another  turn  of 
the  same  instability,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne ; 
and  in  imitation  of  the  measures  of  the  late  king,  he  con- 
cluded all  by  giving  a  charter  of  liberties  as  ample  as 
the  people  at  that  time  aspired  to.  This  charter  con- 
tained a  renunciation  of  the  forests  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor ;  a  grant  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  vassals  ;  and  to  the  people  in  general,  an  im- 
munity from  unjust  talliages  and  exactions.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  no- 
bility on  this  occasion  was  conditional ;  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  the  king  observed  the  terms  of  his 
charter  ;  a  condition,  which  added  no  real  security  to 
the  rights  of  the  subject,  but  which  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  dissention,  tumult,  and  civil  violence. 

The  measures  which  the  king  hitherto  pursued,  were 
dictated  by  sound  policy  ;  but  he  took  another  step  to 
secure  his  throne,  which  in  fact  took  away  all  its  securi- 
ty, and  at  the  same  time  brought  the  country  to  extreme 
misery,  and  to  the  brink  of  utter  ruin. 

At  the  conquest  there  were  very  few  fortifications  in 
the  kingdom ;  William  found  it  necessary  for  his  secori- 
ty  to  erect  several ;  during  the  struggles  of  the  English* 
the  Noman  nobility  were  permitted  (as  ia  reason  it  could 
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»^K  not  be  refused)  to  forlify  their  own  houses.  It  was, 
w^v-w  however,  still  understood,  that  no  new  fortress  could  be 
A.  D.  erected  without  the  king's  special  license.  These  pri- 
1135  ^^^e  castles  began  very  early  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  royal  castles  were  scarcely  less  troublesome ; 
for  as  every  thing  was  then  in  tenure,  the  governor  held 
his  place  by  the  tenure  of  castle-guard  ;  and  thus,  instead 
of  a  simple  officer,  subject  to  his  pleasure,  the  king  had 
to  deal  with  a  feudal  tenant,  secure  against  him  by  law, 
if  he  performed  his  services,  and  by  force,  if  he  was  un- 
willing to  perform  them.  Every  resolution  of  govern- 
ment required  a  sort  of  civil  war  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  iwo  last  kings  had  taken  and  demolished  several  of 
these -castles  ;  but  when  they  found  the  reduction  of  any 
of  then  difficult,  their  custom  frequently  was  to  erect 
another  close  by  it,  tower  against  tower,  ditch  against 
ditch  ;  these  were  called  malvoisins,  from  their  purpose 
and  situation.  Thus,  instead  of  removing,  they  in  fact 
doubled  the  mischief.  Stephen  perceiving  tlie  passion 
of  the  barons  for  these  castles,  among  other  popular  acts 
in  the  beginniug  of  his  reign,  gave  a  general  license  for 
erecting  tliem ;  then  was  seen  to  arise  in  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  in  every  petty  seigniory,  an  inconceiva- 
ble multitude  of  strong  iiolds,  the  seats  of  violence,  and 
the  receptacles  ef  murderers,  felons,  debasers  of  the 
coin,  and  all  manner  of  desperate  and  abandoned  villains. 
Eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  castles  were  built 
H)  this  single  reign.  The  barons,  having  thus  shut  out 
the  law,  made  continual  inroads  upon  each  other,  and 
!^pread  war,  rapine,  burning,  and  desolation  througfaoot 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  infested  the  high  roads,  and 
put  a  stop  to  all  trade  by  plundering  the  merchants  and 
travellers.  Tho9e  who  4lwelt  in  the  open  country,  they 
forced  into  their  castles  ;  and  after  pillaging  them  of  all 
tJicir  visible  substance,  these  tyrants  held  them  in  dun- 
geons, and  tortured  them  with  a  thousand  cruel  inventions 
to  extort  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  la- 
mentable representation  given  by  history  of  those  bar- 
barous times,  justifies  the  pictures  in  the  old  romances 
of  the  caslles  of  giants  and  magicians.  A  great  part  of 
Europe  was  in  the  same  deplorable  condition.  It  was 
then  that  some  gallant  spirits,  struck  with  a  generous  in- 
dignation at  the  tyranny  of  these  miscreants,  blessed  so- 
lemnly by  tlie  bishop,  and  followed  by  the  praises  and 
vowa  of  the  people,  sallied  forth  to  vindicate  the  chasti- 
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ty  cf  wcnneD,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  travellers  and  chap 
peaceable  men.  The  adventurous  humour,  inspired  by  ^^^^^ 
the  Crusade,  heightened  and  extended  this  spirit ;  and  ^^  ^^ 
liius  the  idea  o(  knight  errantry  was  formed.  113ijl 

Stephen  felt  personally  these  inconveniencies,  but 
because  the  evil  -yas  too  stubborn  to  be  redressed  at 
once,  he  resolved  to  proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin  with 
the  castles  of  the  bishops;  as  they  evidently  held  them, 
not  only  against  tlie  interests  of  the  crown,  but  against 
the  canons  of  the  church.  From  the  nobles  iie  expect- 
ed no  opposition  to  this  design  ;  they  belield  with  envy 
the  pride  of  these  ecclesiastical  fortresses,  whose  battle- 
ments seemed  to  insult  the  poverty  of  the  lay  barons. 
This,  disposition,  and  a  want  of  unanimity  among  the 
clergy  themselves,  enabled  Stephen  to  succeed  in  liis  at- 
tempt against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  first 
whom  he  attacked,  and  whose  castles,  from  their  strength 
and  situation,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  the 
affairs  of  this  prince  were  so  circumstanced,  that  he 
could  pursue  no  council,  that  was  not  dangerous ;  hi» 
breach  with  the  clergy  let  in  the  party  of  his  rival  Ma- 
tilda. This  party  was  supported  by  Robert  carl  of 
Gloucester,  uatural  son  to  the  late  king;  a  man  power- 
ful by  his  vast  possessions,  but  more  fornudable  through 
his  popularity,  and  the  courage  and  abilities  by  which  he 
had  acquired  it.  Several  other  circumstances  weakened 
the  cause  of  Stephen ;  the  charter  and  the  other  favour- 
able acts,  the  scaffolding  of  his  ambition,  when  he  saw 
tlie  structure  raised,  he  tiirew  down  and  contemned.  In 
order  to  maintain  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  attach  men  to 
his  cause,  where  no  principle  bound  thcni,  vast  and  con- 
tinual largesses  became  necessary ;  all  hi^  legal  revenue 
Iiad  been  dissipated ;  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  methods  of  raising  money,  as  were 
evidently  illegal.  These  causes  every  day  gave  some  113^ 
accessbn  of  strength  to  the  party  against  him;  the 
friends  of  Matilda  were  encouraged  to  appear  in  arms; 
a  civil  war  ensued,  long  and  bloody,  prosecuted  as  chance 
or  a  blind  rage  directed,  by  mutual  acts  of  cruelty  and 
treachery,  by  frequent  surpruuJs  and  assaults  of  castles, 
and  by  a  number  of  battles  and  skirmishes  fought  to  no 
determinate  end  ;  and  in  which  nothing  of  the  military 
art  appeared,  but  the  destruction  which  it  caused.  Va- 
rk)U8  on  this  occasion  were  the  reverses  of  fortune ;  while 
Stephen,  though  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  of  liifr 
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BOOK    title,  by  the  Bcantiness  of  his  fioanceS)  and  all  the  disor. 

J!^  ders   which  arose  from  both,  supported  hb    tottering 

throne  with  wonderful  activity  ana  courage;  but  being 

1140  ^^  Ici^g^h  defeated  and  made  prisoner  under  the  walls  of 
Lincoln,  the  clergy  openly  declare  for  Matilda.  The 
city  of  London,  though  unwillingly,  follows  the  example 
of  the  clergy ;  the  defection  from  Stephen  was  growing 
universal.  But  Matilda,  puffed  up  with  a  greatness, 
which  as  yet  had  no  solid  foundation,  and  stood  merely  in 
personal  favour,  shook  it  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  by  as* 
suming,  together  with  the  insolence  of  conquest,  the 
haughty  r^our  of  an  established  dominion.  Her  title 
appeared  but  too  good  in  the  resemblance  she  bore  to 
the  pride  of  the  former  kings.  This  made  the  first  ill 
success  in  her  afiairs  fatal.     Her  great  support,  the  eafi 

1 141  of  Gloucester,  was  in  his  turn  made  prisoner ;  in  exchai^e 
for  his  liberty  that  of  Stephen  was  procured,  who  renew- 
ed the  war  with  his  usual  vigour.  As  he  apprehended 
an  attempt  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  Matilda,  descend- 
ed from  the  blood  royal  of  that  nation,  to  balance  this 
weight  he  persuaded  the  king  of  France  to  declare  in  his 
favour,  alarmed  as  he  was  by  the  progress  of  Henry,  the 
son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou.  This 
prince,  no  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  receiving 
knighthood  from  David,  king  of  Scotland,  began  to  dis- 
play a  courage  and  capacity,  destined  to  the  greatest  things. 
Of  a  complexion  which  strongly  inclined  to  pleasure, 
he  Ibtened  to  nothing  but  ambition ;  at  an  age,  which  is 
usually  given  up  to  passion,  he  submitted  delicacy  to  po- 
litics ;  and  even  in  his  marriage  only  remembered  the  in- 
terests of  a  sovereign ;  for,  without  examining  too  scru* 
pulonsly  into  her  character,  he  married  Eleanor  the 
heiress  of  Guienne,  though  divorced  from  her  husband  for 
her  supposed  gallantries  in  the  holy  land.  He  made  use 
of  the  accession  of  power,  which  he  acquired  by  this 
match,  to  assert  his  birthright  to  Normandy.  This  he 
did  with  great  success,  because  he  was  favoured  by  the 
general  inclination  of  the  people  for  the  blood  of  their 
ancient  lords.  Flushed  with  this  prosperous  beginning, 
he  aspired  to  greater  things ;  he  obliged  the  king  of 
France  to  submit  to  a  truce ;  and  then  he  turned  his 
arms  to  support  the  rights  of  his  family  in  England,  from 
whence  Matilda  retired,  unequal  to  the  troublesome  part 
she  had  long  acted.  Worn  out  with  age  and  the  clash- 
ing of  furious  factions,  she  shut  herself  op  in  a  monaste- 
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ry,  and  left  to  her  son  the  succession  of  a  civil  war.  cnAr 
Stephen  was  now  pressed  with  renewed  vigour.     Henry  >^,J^ 
had  rather  the  advantage  iu  the  field ;  Stephen  had  the  ^^  ^^ 
possession  of  the  government.     Their  fortunes  appearing  nr,^^ 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  fuel  of  dissension  being  consumed 
by  a  continual  and  bloody  war  of  thirteen  years,  an  ac- 
commodation was  proposed  and  accepted.     Henry  found 
it  dangerous  to  refuse  his  consent,  as  the  bishops  and 
barons,  even  of  his  own  party,  dreaded  the  consequences, 
if  a  prince,  in  the  prime  of  an  ambitious  youth,  should 
establish  an  hereditary  title  by  the  force  ot  foreign  arms. 
This  treaty,  signed  at  Wallingford,  left  the  possession  of 
the  crown  for  his  life  to  Stephen,  but  secured  the  suc- 
cession to  Henry,  whom  that   prince  adopted.      The 
castles  erected  in  this  reign  were  to  be  demolished ;  th^ 
exorbitant  grants  of  the  royal  demesne  to  be  resumed. 
To  the  son  of  Stephen  all  his  private  possessions  were 
secured. 

Thus  ended  tliis  tedious  and  ruinous  civil  war.  Ste- 
phen survived  it  near  two  years;  and  now  finding  him* 
self  more  secure  as  the  lawful  tenant,  than  he  had  been 
as  the  usurping  proprietor,  of  the  crown,  he  no  longer 
governed  on  the  maxims  of  necessity.  He  made  no  new 
attempts  in  favour  of  his  family,  but  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  in  correcting  the  disorders  which  arose  from 
his  steps  in  its  commencement,  and  in  healing  the  wounds 
of  so  long  and  cruel  a  war.  Thus  he  left  the  kingdom 
in  peace  to  his  successor ;  but  his  character,  as  it  is  usual 
where  party  is  concerned,  greatly  disputed.  Wherever 
his  natural  dbpositions  had  room  to  exert  themselves, 
they  appeared  virtuous  and  princely ;  but  the  lust  to 
reign,  which  often  attends  great  virtues,  was  fatal  to 
his,  frequently  hid  them,  and  always  rendered  them  su^^ 
pec ted. 


CHAP.  VL 
Reign  of  Henry  U. 

The  4eath  of  Stephen  left  an  undisputed  succession,  for  n  54 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor* 
Henry,  deacended  equally  from  the  Norman  conqu^H'oj* 

VOL.  V.  [  66  1 
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ROOK  aud  Ibe  old  English  kings,  adopted  bj  Steplicn,  acknoii^ 
^^^  ledged  by  the  barons,  united  in  himself  every  kind  of  titles 
^^  p^  It  was  grown  into  a  custom  for.  tJie  king  to  grant  a  char- 
\\jA  ^^^  ^^  liberties  on  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Heniy 
also  granted  a  charter  of  that  kind,  confirming  that  of  his 
grandfather ;  but  as  his  situation  was  very  different  from 
that  of  his  predecessors,  his  charter  was  different;  re- 
ser\'ed,  short,  dry,  conceived  in  general  terms  ;  a  gift, 
not  a  bargain.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  at 
that  juncture  b.ut  little  occasion  to  limit  a  power,  which 
beemed  not  nx>re  than  sufficient  to  correct  all  the  evils 
9f  an  unlimited  liberty.  Henry  spent  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
hi  restoring  to  the  kingdom  peace  and  order,  along  with 
its  ancient  limits ;  and  he  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  English  monarchy.  Stephen  had  sacri- 
ficed the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  many  of  its  rights, 
to  his  subjects ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged 
both  that  prince  and  the  empress  Matilda  to  purchase  in 
their  turns  the  precarious  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
I<uid>  by  a  cession  of  almost  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Humber.  But  Henry  obliged  the  king  of  Scotland  ta 
restore  his  acquisitions,  aud  to  renew  his  homage.  Hq 
took  the  same  methods  witli  his  barons.  Not  sparing  the 
grants  of  his  mother,  he  resumed  what  had  beea  so  lav- 
ishly squandered  by  both  of  tlie  contending  parties  ;  wlio, 
to  establish  their  claims,  had  given  away  almost  every 
thing  that  made  them  valuable.  There  never  was  a  prince 
in  Europe,  who  better  understood  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  in  which,  greater 
aci|uisitions  of  dominion  are  made  by  judicious  marriages, 
than  by  success  in  war.  For  having  added  to  liis  patri- 
monial territories,  of  Anjou  and  Normandy  the  duchy  of 
Guienn.e,  hy  his  own  marriage ;  the  male  i^sqe  of  the 
tlj8  dukes  of  ^ritanny  failing,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
marrying  liia  third  son  Geoffrey,  then  an  infant,  to  the 
heiress  of  tJjat  important  province,  an  infant  also ;  and 
thus  uniting  hy  so  strong  a  link  his  northern  to  his  sou- 
thern dominions,  he  possessed  in  his  own  name,  or  in 
those  of  his  wife  and  son,  all  that  fine  and  extensive  coun- 
try, that  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Picardy 
ijuitc  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Henry,  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories,  and  aim- 
ing at  further  acquisitions,  saw  with  indignation,  that  thc^ 
bovereign  authority  in  all  of  them,  especially  iu  England, 
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had  been  greatly  diminished.  By  his  resunaptions  he  had  cult. 
indeed  lessened  the  greatness  of  several  of  the  nobility ;  ,^„v^^ 
he  had  by  force  of  arms  reduced  those  who  forcibly  held  ^,  ^^ 
the  crown  lands,  and  deprived  them  of  their  own  estates  i\r^^ 
for  their  rebellion.  He  demolished  many  castles,  those 
perpetual  resources  of  rebellion  and  disorder.  But  the 
great  aim  of  his  policy  was  to  break  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  which  each  of  his  predecessors,  since  Edward, 
had  alternately  strove  to  raise  and  to  depress ;  at  firsts 
hi  order  to  gain  that  potent  body  to  their  interests ;  and 
then  to  preserve  them  in  subjection  to  the  authority 
which  they  had  conferred.  The  clergy  had  elected  Ste- 
phen; they  had  deposed  Stephen,  and  elected  Matilda; 
and  in  the  instruments,  which  they  vised  on  these  eicca- 
sions,  they  affirmed  in  themselves  a  general  right  of  elect- 
ing the  kings  of  England.  Their  share,  both  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  depression  t>f  that  prince,  showed  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  power  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
the  state.  The  immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  seemed 
no  less  prejudicial  to  the  civil  economy ;  and  the  rather 
as  in  the  confusion  of  Stephen's  reign,  many,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  prevailing  violence  of  the  time,  or  to 
sanctify  their  own  disorders,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cleri- 
cal character.  The  church  was  never  so  full  of  scandalous 
persons,  who  being  accountable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  where  ho  crkne  is  punished  with  death,  were  guilty 
t)f  every  crime.  A  priest  had  about  this  time  committed 
u  murder,  attended  with  very  aggravating  circumstances. 
The  king,  willing  at  ence  to  restore  order,  and  to  de- 
press the  clergy,  laid  bold  of  this  favourable  opportvnity' 
to  convoke  the  cause  to  his  own  court,  when  the  atro- 
ciousness  of  the  crime  made  all  men  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  claim  of  any  privilege,  which  might  prevent  the 
sevei-cst  jtistice.  The  nation  in  general  seeiMd  but  little 
inclined  to  controvert  so  useful  a  regulation  with  so  po- 
tent a  prince.  Amidst  this  general  acquiescence,  one 
man  was  found,  bold  enough  to  op[)ose  him ;  who  for 
eight  years  together  embroiled  all  his  affairs,  poisoned 
his  satisfactions,  endangered  his  dominions,  and  at  length 
in  his  death  triumphed  over  all  the  power  and  policy  of 
this  wise  and  potent  monarch.  This  was  Thomas  a  Beck- 
et,  a  man  memorable  for  the  great  glory  and  the  bitter 
reproaches  he  has  net  with  from  posterity.  This  per- 
son was  the  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  liondon ;  he 
was  bred  to  the  sttidy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  ed 
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BOOK  ucation  then  used  to  qualify  a  man  for  public  af&irs,  id 
K0^  which  he  soon  made  a  distinguished  figure.  By  the  royal 
A.  D.  favour,  and  his  own  abilities,  he  rose  in  a  rapid  succes- 
1158  ^'^"  through  several  considerable  employments,  from  an 
office  under  the  sheriff*  of  London,  to  be  high  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  In  this  high  post  he  showed  a  spirit  as 
elevated ;  but  it  was  rather  a  military  spirit,  than  that 
of  the  gownman  ;  magnificent  to  excess  in  his  living  and 
appearance,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  tlie  touma- 
ments  and  other  martial  sports  of  that  age,  with  much 
ostentation  of  courage  and  expense.  The  king,  who  £&<• 
voured  him  greatly,  and  expected  a  suitable  returoy  on 
the  vacancy,  destined  Becket,  yet  a  layman,  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  warm  promo- 
1162  ter  of  the  reformation  he  intended.  Hardly  a  priest,  he 
was  made  the  first  prelate  in  the  kingdom.  But  do  sooner 
was  he  invested  with  the  clerical  character,  than  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  seen  to  change  all  at 
once ;  of  his  pompous  retinue  a  few  plain  servants  only 
remained ;  a  monastic  temperance  regulated  his  table ; 
and  his  life,  in  all  respects,  formed  to  the  most  rigid 
austerity,  seemed  to  prepare  him  for  that  superiority  he 
was  resolved  to  assume,  and  the  conflicts  he  foresaw  he 
must  undergo  in  this  attempt 

It  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  pause  a  moment  at  this  re- 
markable period,  in  order  to  view  in  what  consisted  that 
greatness  of  the  clergy,  which  enabled  them  to  bear  so 
very  considerable  a  sway  in  all  public  affairs ;  what  foun- 
dations supported  the  weight  of  so  vast  a  power ;  whence 
it  had  its  origin;  what  was  the  nature,  and  what  the 
ground  of  the  immunities  they  claimed ;  that  we  may 
tlie  more  fully  enter  into  this  important  controversy,  and 
may  not  judge,  as  some  have  inconsiderately  done,  of  the 
affairs  of  those  times  by  ideas  taken  from  the  present 
manners  and  opinions. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  .the  first  christians,  ayoid- 
ing  the  Pagan  tribunals,  tried  most  even  of  their  civil 
<  auscs  before  the  bishop  ;  who,  though  he  had  no  direct 
coercive  power,  yet,  wielding  the  sword  of  excommuni- 
cation, had  wherewithal  to  enforce  the  execution  of  hia 
judgments.  Thus  the  bishop  had  a  considerable  sway 
in  temporal  affairs,  even  before  he  was  owned  by  the 
temporal  power.  But  the  emperors  no  sooner  became 
christian,  than,  the  idea  of  profaneness  being  removed 
from  the  secular  tribunals,  the  causes  of  the  christii 
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laity  naturally  passed  to  that  resort,  where  those  of  the  chap. 
generality  had  been  before.     But  the  reverence  for  the  s^^^^ 
bishop  still  remained)  and  the  remembrance  of  his  for-  ^^  p^ 
roer  jurisdiction.     It  was  not  thought  decent,  that  he,  jj^^ 
who  had  been  a  judge  in  his  own  court,  should  become  a 
suitor  in  the  court  of  another.     The  body  of  the  clergy 
likewise,  who  were  supposed  to  have  no  secular  con- 
cernS)  for  which  they  could  litigate,  and  removed  by 
their  character  from  all  suspicion  of  violence,  were  left 
to  be  tried  by  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors.     This 
was,  with  a  little  variation,  sometimes  in  extending,  some- 
times in  restraining  the  bishops^  iurisdiction,  the  condi* 
tion  of  things,  whilst  the  Roman  empire  subsisted.    But 
though  their  immunities  were  ^reat,  and  their  possessions 
ample,  yet  living  under  an  absolute  form  of  government^ 
they  were  powerful  only  by  influence.     No  jurisdictions 
were  annexed  to  their  lands ;  they  bad  no  place  in  the 
senate ;  they  were  no  order  in  the  state. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  northern  nations^  the 
clergy  must  be  considered  in  another  light.  The  barba- 
rians gave  them  large  landed  possessions ;  and  by  giving 
them  land,  they  gave  them  jurisdiction,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  was  inseparable  from  it.  They 
made  them  an  order  in  the  state ;  and  as  all  the  orders 
had  their  privileges,  the  clergy  had  theirs,  and  were  no 
less  steady  to  preserve,  and  ambitious  to  extend  them. 
Our  ancestors,  having  united  the  church  dignities  to  the 
secular  dignity  of  baronies,  had  so  blended  the  eccle- 
siastical with  the  temporal  power  in  the  same  persons, 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  was  however  prevalent  in  this  composition, 
drew  to  it  the  other,  supported  it,  and  was  supported 
by  it.  But  it  was  not  the  devotion  only,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  tlie  times,  that  raised  the  clergy  to  the  excess  of 
this  greatness.  The  little  learning  which  then  subsisted 
remained  wholly  in  their  hands.  Few  among  the  laity 
could  even  read ;  consequently  the  clergy  alone  were 
proper  for  public  aflfairs.  They  were  the  statesmen,  they 
were  the  lawyers ;  from  them  were  often  taken  the  bai- 
liffs of  the  seigneurial  courts,  sometimes  the  sherifis  of 
counties,  and  almost  constantly  the  justiciaries  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Norman  kings,  always  jealous  of  their  f^^^ 
order,  were  always  forced  to  employ  them.  In  abbejii  p. 48;.'* 
the  law  was  studied ;  abbeys  were  the  palladiums  of  the 
public  liberty,  by  the  custody  of  the  royal  charters  and 
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BOOK  most  of  the  records.  Thus,  necessiary  to  the  great  by 
Jl^  tlieir  knowledge  ;  venerable  to  the  poor  by  their  hospi- 
tality ;  dreadful  to  all  by  the  power  of  excommuuica- 
1162  ^'^"*  ^^^  character  of  the  clergy  was  exalted  above 
every  thing  in  the  state ;  and  it  could  no  more  be  other- 
wise in  these  days,  than  it  is  possible  it  should  be  so  in 
ours. 

AVilliam  the  Conqueror  made  it  one  principal  point  of 
his  politics  to  reduce  the  clergy ;  but  all  the  steps  he 
took  in  it  were  not  equally  well  calculated  to  answer  this 
intention.  AV'^hen  he  subjected  tlie  church  lands  to  mi- 
litary service,  the  clergy  complained  bitterly,  as  it  les- 
sened their  revenue ;  but  I  imagine  it  did  not  lessen  their 
Eower  in  proportion ;  for  by  this  regulation  they  came, 
ke  other  great  lords,  to  have  their  military  vassals, 
who  owed  them  homage  and  fealty ;  and  this  rather  in- 
creased their  consideration  among  so  martial  a  people. 
The  kings  who  sncceeded  him,  though  they  also  aimed 
at  reducing  tlic  ecclesiastical  power,  never  pursued  their 
scheme  on  a  great  or  legislative  principle.  They  seem- 
ed rather  desirous  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  dbases 
in  the  church,  than  earnest  to  correct  them*  One  day 
they  plundered,  and  the  next  they  foiUided  monasteries, 
as  their  rapacionsness  or  tlieir  scruples  chanced  to  pre- 
dominate ;  so  that  every  attempt  of  that  kind,  having 
rather  the  air  of  tyranny  than  reformation,  could  never 
be  heartily  approved  or  seconded  by  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  bishops  must  at  ways  be  considered  in  the  double 
capacity  of  clerks  and  barons.  Their  courts,  therefore, 
had  a  double  jurisdiction ;  over  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
their  diocese,  fur  the  cognizance  of  crimes  against  eccle- 
siastical law ;  and  over  the  vassals  of  their  barony,  as 
lords  paramount.  But  these  two  departments,  so  differ- 
ent in  tireir  nature,  they  frequently  confounded  by  ma- 
Mug  use  ^f  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excommunication  to 
enforce  the  judgments  of  both  ;  and  this  sentence,  cut- 
ting off  the  party  from  the  common  society  of  mankind, 
iay  equally  heavy  on  all  ranks ;  for,  as  it  deprived  the 
lower  sort  of  the  fellowship^  their  equals,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lord  ;  so  it  deprived  the  lord  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  vassals,  whether  he  or  they  lay  under  the 
sentence.  This  was  one  of  the  grievances  which  the 
king  proposed  to  redress. 

As  some  sanction  of  religion*  is  mixed  with   almost 


•very  concern  of  civil  life ;  and  as  the  ecclesiastical  cn^ 
court  took  cognizance  of  all  religious  matters,  it  drew  to  v.^^ 
itself  not  onlj  all  questions  relative  to  tjthes  and  ad-  ^^  p^ 
vx>wsons  ;.  but  whatever  related  to  marriages,  wills,  the  i\^^ 
estate  of  intestates,  the  breaches  of  oaths  and  contracts ; 
in  a  word,  every  thing  which  did  not  touch  life,  or  feu- 
dal property.  The  ignorance  of  the  bailiffs  in  lay  courts, 
who  were  only  possessed  of  some  feudal  maxims,  and  the 
traditions  of  an  uncertain  custom,  made  this  recoyrse  to 
the   spiritual  coyrts   the  more  necessary^  where  they 
could  judge  with  a  little  more  exactness  by  the  lights  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

This  jurisdiction  extended  itself  by  connivaDce,  by 
necessity,  by  custom,  by  abuse,  over  lay  persQn^  and 
affairs.  But  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  lay  cogni- 
zances was  claimed  not  only  as  a  privilege  essential  ta 
the  dignity  of  their  order,  supported  by  the  csinons,  and 
countenanced  by  the  Roman  law,  but  as  a  right  confirm- 
ed by  all  the  ancient  laws  of  England. 

Christianity  coming  into  Englaod,  oqt  of  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  along  with  it  all  those 
ideas  of  immunity.  The  first  trace  we  can  find  of  this 
exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction  in  England  is  in  the  laws, 
of  Etheldred  ,^  it  is  more  fully  established  in  those  of 
Canute  ;f  but  in  the  code  of  Henry  the  First  it  is  twice 
distinctly  affirmed.;^  '^^'^  immunity  from  tlie  seculai: 
jurisdiction,  whilst  it  seemed  to  encoqrage  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  clergy  toii^ards  others,  encouraged  also  the 
violence  of  others  against  them*  The  murder  of  a  clerk 
could  not  be  punished  at  this  time  by  death ;  it  was.. 
against  a  spiritual  person ;  an  offence  wholly  spiritual,. o( 
which  the  secular  courts  took  no  sort  of  cognizance.  li\ 
the  Saxon  times  two  circumstances  made  such  a^n  ex- 
emption less  a  cause  of  jealousy ;  the  sheriff  sat  with 
the  bishop,  and  the  spiritual  jurisijiction  w^,  if  not  un- 
der the  control,  at  least  yndeir  the  inspection  of  the  lay 
officer ;  and  then  a^  neither  laity  nor  clergy  were  capi- 
tally punished  for  any  offence,  this  privilege  did  not  cre- 
ate so  invylious  and  glaring  a  distinction  between  them. 

•  LL.  Etheldrfd  Si  pmb^ter  honicida  fleret.  &c. 

t  LL.  C»Duti,  38.  de  miDiitro  altaris  tionticida.  Idem  40.  de  ordiuato  ca*^ 
^iti9  200. 

1  LL  U.  I.  67.  De  querela  vicinonio,  aod  36.  De  ordlnato  qui  vitam 
/oriifiiciat,  in  Feed.  Guthrem.  apud  Spel.  Concil.  376.  1^  vol.  LL  FAw.  ri|. 
pe  correctlone  ordinatorum. 
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BOOK  Such  was  the  power  of  the  clergjr,  and  sach  the  immit- 
vj^  nitiea  which  the  king  proposed  to  diminish. 
A«  D.      Becket,  who  had  punished  the  ecclesiastic  for  his  crime 
1162  ^y  ecclesiastical  law,  refused  to  deliver  him  over  to  the 
secular  judges  for  further  punishment ;  on  the  principle 
of  law,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  twice  questioned  for  the 
same  offence.     The  king,  provoked  at  this  opposition, 
summoned  a  council  of  the  barons  and  bishops  at  Claren- 
1164  don  ;  and  here,  amongst  others  of  less  moment,  the  fol- 
lowing were  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown.     And  it  is  something  remarkable, 
and  certainly  makes  much  for  the  honour  of  their  mode- 
ration, that  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  must  have  com- 
posed so  l^rge  and  weighty  a  part  of  the  great  council, 
seem  not  only  ta  have  made  no  opposition  to  regulations 
which  so  remarkably  contracted  their  jurisdiction,  but 
even  seem  to  have  forwarded  them. 

1st.  A  clerk  accused  of  any  crime  shall  appear  in  the 
J(ing's  court,  that  it  mav  be  judged  whether  he  belongs 
to  ecclesiastical  or  secular  cognizance.  If  to  the  former, 
a  deputy  shall  go  into  the  bishop's  court  to  observe  the 
trial ;  if  the  clerk  be  convicted,  he  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  king's  justiciary  to  be  punbhed. 

2d.  All  causes  concerning  presentation;  all  causes 
concerning  Frankalmoigne;  all  actions  concerning  breach 
of  faith,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  court. 

3d.  The  king's  tenant  in  capite  shall  not  be  excom- 
municated without  the  king's  license. 

4th.  No  clerk  shall  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  giv- 
ing security  that  he  shall  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  king  or  nation..  And  all  appeals  shall  be  tried  at 
home. ' 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  constitutk>ns  or  asr 
sizes  of  Clarendon,  famous  for  having  been  the  first  l^ai 
check  given  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  England.  To 
give  these  constitutions  the  greater  weight,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  they  should  be  confirmed  by  a  bull  from  the 
jx)pe.  By  this  step,  the  king  seemed  to  doubt  the  en- 
tireness  of  his  own  authority  in  his  dominions;  and  by 
calling  in  foreign  aid,  when  it  served  his  purpose,  he  gave 
it  a  force  and  a  sort  of  legal  sanction  when  it  came  to  be 
employed  against  himself.  But  as  no  negotiation  had 
prepared  the  pope  in  favour  of  laws,  designed  in  reali^ 
to  abridge  his  own  power,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  reject" 
ed  them  with  indignation.     Beckett  who  had  not  been 
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prevailed  on  to  accept  them  but  mUtx  infinite  reluctance,  chap. 
was  DO  sooner  apprized  of  the  pope's  disapprobation,  than  ^^.^^ 
he  openly  declared  his  own ;  he  did  penance  in  the  hum-  ^^  ^ 
blest  manner  for  his  former  acquiescence,  and  resolved  to  n^^ 
make  amends  for  it,  by  opposing  the  neir  constitutions 
with  the  utmost  zeal.     In  this  disposition,  the  king  saw 
that  the  archbishop  might  be  more  easily  ruined  than 
humbled;  and  his  ruin  was  resolved.     Immediately  a 
number  of  suits,  on  various  pretences,  were  commenced 
against  him,  in  every  one  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  foil- 
ed ;  but  these  making  no  deadly  blow  at  his  fortunes,  he 
was  called  to  account  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which 
he  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  during  his  chancel- 
lorship. It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  a  full  acquittance 
firom  the  king's  son,  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  the  guardian 
and  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  on  his  resignation  of  the 
seals;  he  saw  it  was  already  determined  against  him. 
Far  from  yielding  under  these  repeated  blows,  he  raised 
still  higher  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  now  become 
necessary  to  his  own  protection.     He  refused  to  answer 
to  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  to  whom  afene 
he*  seemed  to  acknowledge  any  real  subjection.     A  great 
ferment  ensued  on  this  appeal.     The  courtiers  advised 
that  he  should  be  thrown  mto  prison,  and  that  his  tempo- 
ralities should  be  seized.     The  bishops,  willing  to  reduce 
Becket  without  reducing  their  own  order,  proposed  to  ac* 
cuse  him  before  the  pope,  and  to  pursue  him  to  degrada- 
tion.    Some  of  his  friends  pressed  him  to  give  up  his  - 
cause,  others  urged  him  to  resign   his  dignity.     The 
king's  servants   threw  out   menaces  against    his    life. 
Amidst  this  general  confusion  of  passions  and  councils, 
>^hiist  every  one  according  to  his  interests  expected  the 
event  with  much  anxiety,  Becket,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  escaped  out  of  the  nation,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  France. 
<      Henry  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  secession,  which 
put  the  archbishop  out  of  his  power,  but  left  him  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  weapons.     An  embassy 
was  inunediately  despatched  to  Borne,  in  order  to  accuse 
Becket ;  but  as  Becket  pleaded  the  pope's  own  cause  be- 
fore the  pope  himself,  be  obtained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  king's  ambassadors.     Henry,  on  the  other  band,  took 
every  measure  to  maintain  his  authority :  he  did  every 
thing  worthy  of  an  able  politician,  and  of  a  king  tenacious 
vol..  V.  [  67  ] 
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BOOK  of  hiB  just  anthoritjr.    He  likewiae  took  measares  not 
J^  only  to  humble  Becket,  bat  also  to  lower  that  chak, 
whose  exaltatioo  had  an  ill  influence  on  the  throne.     For 
1164  ^  encourage  the  bishop  of  London  to  rerive  a  claim  to- 
the  primacy ;  and  thus,  by  making  the  rights  of  the  see 
at  least  dubious,  he  hoped  ta  render  future  prelates  more 
cautious  in  the  exercise  of  them.     He  inhibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason,  all  ecclesiastics-  from  going 
out  of  his  dominions  without  license,  or  aif]^  emissary  of 
the  pope's  or  archbishop^s  from  enterii^  them  with  let- 
ters of  excommunication  ot  interdict.     And  that  he- 
might  not  supply  arms  against  himself,  the-  Peterpenee 
were  collected  with  the  former  care,  but  detained  in  the 
royal  treasury,  that  matter  might  be  left  to  Rome  both 
for  hope  and  fear.     In  the  personal  treatment  of  Becket, 
aH  the  proceedings  were  full  of  anger ;  and  by  an  unne- 
cessary and.  unjust  severity,  greatly  discrecUteid  both  the 
cause  and  character  of  the  king;  for  he  strimwd  of  their 
goods  and  banished  all  the  archbishop's  kindred,  all  wba 
were  in  any  sort  connected  with  him,  without  the  least 
regard  to  sex,  age  or  condition.     In  the  mean  time,  Bec- 
ket, stung  with  these  affronts,  impatient  of  his  banish- 
ment, and  burning  with  all  the  fury  and  the  same  zeal 
which  had  occasioned  it,  continually  threatened  the  kii^ 
with  the  last  exertions  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  all 
things  were  thereby,  and  by  the  absence  and  enmity  of 
the  bead  of  the  English  church,  kept  in  great  confusion. 
During  this  unhappy  contention  several  tveaticm  were 
act  on  foot ;  but  the  disposition  of  all  the  parties,  who-ki- 
terested  themselves  in  tliis  quarrel^  T«ry  much  protract- 
ed a  determination  in  fav:our  of  either  side.  With  r^^rd- 
to  Rome,  the.  then  pope  was  Alexander  the  Thirdi  one 
of  the  wisest  prelates  who*  had.  ever  got'erned  that  aee, 
and  the  most,  xeaious  for  extending  its  autiiority.     How- 
ever, though  incessantly  solicited  by  Becket  to  excom- 
municate the  king,  and  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict, he  was  unwilling  to  keep  pace  with  the  violence  of 
that  enraged  bishop.     Becket^s  view  was  single :  but  the 
(lope  had  many  things  to  consider ;  an  anti-pope  then  sub- 
sisted, who  was  strongly  supported,  by  the  emperor,  and 
Henry  had  actually  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  thb 
emperor  and  this  pretended  pope.     On  the  other  band, 
the  kuig  knew  that  the  lower  sort  of  people  in  Bngland 
were  generally  affected  to  the  archbishop,  and  much  un- 
der ttic  influence  of  the  clergy.     He  was  therefore  fear* 
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fol  to  drive  the  pope  to  extremities  by  wholly  renouncing  cua?. 
his  authority.     These  dispositions  in  the  two  principal  J!^ 
powers  made  way  for  several   conferences   leading  to  .    ,. 
peace.     But  for  a  long  time  all  their  endeavours  seemed  iiq^ 
rather  to  inflame  than  to  allay  tlie  quarrel.     Whilst  4he 
king,  steady  in  asserting  his  rights^  remembered  with  bit- 
terness the  archbishop's  opposition ;  and  whilst  the  arch- 
bishop maintained  the  claims  of  the  church,  with  an 
haughtiness  natural  to  him,  and  which  was  only  augment- 
ed by  his  sufferings,  the  king  of  France  appeared  some- 
-  times  to  forward,  sometimes  to  perplex  the  negotiation ; 
and  this  duplicity  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the  situation 
of  his  affairs.     He  was  desirous  of  nourishing  a  quarrel, 
which  put  so  redoubted  a  vassal  on  the  defensive,  but  he 
was  also  justly  fearful  of  driving  so  ^werful  a  prince  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  vassal.  All  parties,  however,  wearied 
at  length  with  a  contest  tiy  which  all  were  distracted* 
and  which  in  its  issue  promised  nothing  favourable  to  any 
of  them,  yielded  at  length  to  an  accommodation,  founded 
rather  on  an  oblivbn  and  silence  of  past  disputes,  than  on 
the  settleoient  of  terms  for  preserving  future  tranquil- 
lity. 

Becket  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  his  see.  Ma- 
ny of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  not  a  few  of  the  barons^ 
lay  under  excommunication  for  the  share  they  had  in  his 
persecution ;  but  neither  broken  by  adversity,  nor  soften- 
ed by  good  fortune,  he  relented  nothing  of  his  severity, 
but  referred  them  all  ibr  their  absolution  to  the  Pope. 
Their  resentments  ^ere  revived  with  additional  bitter- 
ness ;  new  affronts  were  oflfered  to  the  archbishop,  which 
brought  on  new  excommunications  and  interdicts.  The 
contention  thickened  on  all  sides,  and  things  seemed 
running  precipitately  to  the  former  dangerous  extremi- 
ties, when  the  account  of  these  contests  were  brought, 
with  much  aggravation  against  Becket,  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  then  in  Normandy;  who,  foreseeing  a  new  series  of 
troubles,  broke  out  in  a  violent  passion  of  grief  and 
anger,  *^  I  have  no  friends,  or  1  bad  not  -so  long  been  in- 
sulted by  this  haughty  priest !"  Four  knights,  who  at- 
tended near  his  person,  thinking  that  the  complaintsof  a 
king  are  orders  for  revenge,  and  hoping  a  reward  equal 
to  the  importance  .and  even  guilt  of  the  service,  silently 
departed  ;  and  passing  with  great  diligence  into  England, 
10  a  short  time  .they  arrived  at  Canterbury.  They  en- 
tered the  Ci^thedral ;  they  fell  on  the  archoishop  just  on 
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BOOK    the  poiut  of  celebrating  divine  service ;  and  with  repeat* 
^"'    ed  blows  of  their  clubs,  they  beat  him  to  the  ground, 
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they  broke  his  skull  id  pieces,  and  covered  the  altar  with 
his  blood  and  brains. 
1171  The  horror  of  this  barbarous  action,  increased  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  person  who  suffered,  and  of  the  place 
where  it  was  committed,  diffused  itself  on  all  sides  with 
incredible  rapidity ;  the  clergy,  in  whose  cause  he  fell, 
equalled  him  to  the  most  holy  martyrs  ;  compassioo  for 
his  fate  made  all  men  forget  his  faults  ;  and  the  report 
of  frequent  miracles  at  his  tomb  sanctified  his  cause  and 
character,  and  threw  a  general  odium  on  the  king.  What 
became  of  the  murderers  is  uncertain ;  they  were  neither 
protected  by  the  king,  nor  punished  by  the  laws,  for  the 
reason  we  have  not  long  since  mentioned.  The  kii^ 
with  infinite  difficulty,  extricated  himself  from  the  con- 
sequences of  this  murder,  which  threatened,  under  the 
papal  banners,  to  arm  all  Europe  against  him ;  nor  was 
he  absolved,  but  by  renouncing  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  constitutbns  of  Clarendon ;  by  purging  himself  upon 
oath  of  the  murder  of  Becket ;  by  doing  a  very  humiliate 
ing  penance  at  his  tomb,  to  expiate  the  rash  words  which 
had  given  occasion  to  his  death ;  and  by  engaging  to  fur* 
nish  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  faind, 
and  taking  the  cross  himself  as  soon  as  his  affairs  should 
admit  it.  The  king  probably  thought  his  freedom  from 
the  haughtiness  of  Becket  cheaply  purchased  by  these 
condescensions ;  and  without  question,  though  Becket 
might  have  been  justifiable,  perhaps  even  laudable  for  hh 
steady  maintenance  of  the  privileges,  which  his  church 
and  his  order  had  acquired  oy  the  care  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  of  which  he  by  his  place  was  the  depository; 
yet  the  principles  upon  which  he  supported  these  pri* 
vileges,  subversive  or  all  good  government ;  his  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  church  power;  the  schemes  he  meditated 
even  to  his  death  to  extend  it  yet  further ;  his  vralent 
and  unreserved  attachment  to  the  papacy,  and  that  in* 
flexible  spirit,  which  all  his  virtues  rendered  but  the 
more  dangerous,  made  his  death  as  advantageous  at  that 
time,  as  the  means,  by  which  it  was  effi^ted,  were  sacri* 
legious  and  detestable. 

Between  the  death  of  Becket  and  the  king's  abado- 
lion,  he  resolved  on  the  execution  of  a  design,  by  which 
he  reduced  under  his  dominion  a  country  not  more  sepa* 
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rated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  its  situation,  than  by  chap. 
the  laws,  customs,  and  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants;  for  s^J!^. 
the  people  of  Ireland,  with  no  difference  but  that  of  re-  ^^  p^ 
ligioo,  still  retained  the  native  manners  of  the  original  |}<^] 
C^llK.  The  king  had  meditated  this  design  from  the 
very  beginning  of  hb  reign ;  and  had  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  then  pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Englishman,  to  au- 
thorize the  attempt.  He  well  knew,  from  the  internal 
weakness  and  advantageous  situation  of  this  noble  island, 
the  easiness  and  importance  of  such  a  conquest.  But  at 
this  particular  time,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  his  engag* 
ing  personally  in  the  enterprise  by  two  other  powerful 
motives.  For,  first,  the  murder  of  Becket  had  l»ed  very 
ill  humours  in  his  subjects ;  the  chiefs  of  whom,  always 
impatient  of  a  long  peace,  were  glad  of  any  pretence  tor 
rebellion ;  it  was  tliereibre  expedient  and  serviceable  to 
the  crown,  to  find  an  employment  abroad  for  this  spirit, 
which  could  not  exert  itself  without  being  destructive  at 
home.  And,  next,  as  he  had  obtained  the  grant  of  Ire- 
land from  the  pope,  upon  condition  of  subjecting  it  to 
Peterpence,  he  knew  that  the  speedy  performance  of  this 
condition  would  greatly  facilitate  his  recovering  the  good 
graces  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Before  we  ^ve  a  short 
narrative  of  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  I  propose  to  lay 
open  to  the  reader  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  that  we 
may  see  what  grounds  Henry  had  to  hope  for  success  in 
this  expedition. 

Ireland  is  about  half  as  large  as  England.  In  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  there  is  little  difference,  other 
than  that  -jtore  rain  falls ;  as  the  country  is  more  moun- 
tainous, and  exposed  full  to  the  westerly  wind,  which 
blowing  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  prevails  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  This  moisture,  as  it  has  en- 
riched tbe  country  with  large  and  frequent  rivers,  and 
spread  out  a  number  of  fair  and  magnificent  lakes,  beyond 
the  proportion  of  other  places,  has  on  the  other  hand 
encumbered  the  island  with  an  uncommon  multitude  of 
bogs  and  morasses ;  so  that  in  general  it  is  less  praised 
for  com  than  pasturaget  in  which  no  soil  is  more  rich 
and  luxuriant.  Whilst  it  possesses  these  internal  means 
of  wealth,  it  opens  on  all  sides  a  great  number  of  ports 
spacious  and  secure,  and  by  tbeir  advantageous  situation 
inviting  to  universal  commerce.  But  on  these  ports, 
better  known  than  those  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomans,  at  this  time  there  were  few  towns,  scarce  any 
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^ooK   fortificatioiiSi  and  no  trade  that  deaervcs  to  be  mem 

JJIL  tioned- 

^  ^  The  people  of  Ireland  hj  claim  to  a  very  eKtrara- 
'  gant  antiquity,  throi^  a  vanitj*  common  to  all  nations. 
The  acconnts  which  are  given  bj  their  ancient  chroni- 
clea  of  their  first  aettlementSy  are  generally  tales  con- 
futed by  their  own  absurdity.  The  settlement  of  tbo 
greatest  consequeace,  the  best  authenticated,  and  froQ 
which  the  Irish  deduce  the  pedigree  of  the  best  families, 
is  derived  from  Spain  ;  it  was  called  Clan  Milea,  or  the 
descendants  of  ITilesias  and  Kin  Scuit,  or  the  race  of 
Bcyths,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Scots.  The 
Irish  hiitorians  suppose  this  race  descended  from  a  per- 
son called  Oathel,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  an  .^^yptian  by 
education,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  the  prophet 
Moses.  But  these  histories,  seeming  clear  sighted  io  the 
pbscure  affairs  of  so  blind  an  antiquity,  instead  of  pas* 
sing  for  treasuries  of  ancient  facts,  are  regarded  by  the 
judicious  as  modern  fictions,  in  cases  of  tins  sort  ra- 
tional <u>iiject«res  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  impro- 
bable relations.  It  is  most  probable  that  Ireland  was 
first  peopled  from  Britain.  The  coasts  of  these  coun- 
tries are  in  some  places  in  sight  of  each  other.  The 
language,  the  manners,  and  religion  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  both  are  nearly  the  same.  The  Milesian 
colony,  whenever  it  arrived  in  Ireland,  could  have  made 
no  great  change  iu  the  manners  or  language,  as  the  an- 
cient Spaniards  were  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  as  well  as 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  langM^  is 
not  different  from  that  of  atl  other  nations,  as  Temple 
and  Rapin,  from  ignorance  of  it,  have  asserted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  its  words  bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance not  only  to  those  of  the  Welsh  and  Armoric,  but 
also  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Neither  is  the  figure  of 
the  letters  very  diflbrent  from  the  vulgar  character, 
though  their  order  is  net  the  same  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions, nor  Wye  names,  which  are  taken  from  the  Irish 
proper  names  of  several  species  of  trees ;  a  circumstance 
which,  notwithstamKng  their  similitude  to  the  Roman 
letters,  argues  a  different  original  and  great  antiquity. 
The  Druid  discipline  anciently  flourished  in  that  islands 
in  the  fourth  century  it  fell  down  before  the  preaching  of 
St.  Patrick ;  then  the  christian  religion  was  endbraced 
and  cultivated  with  an  uncommon  seal,  which  displayed 
itself  in  the  number  and  consequence  of  the  persons 
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vho  in  all  parts  embraced  the  contemplatiTe  life.  This  craf 
mode  of  life,  and  the  situation  of  Ireland,  removed  from  ^J!^ 
die  horror  of  those  devastations  which  shook  the  rest  ^^  ^^ 
af  Europe,  made  it  a  refuge  for  fearoin^  almost  extin- 
guished everjr  where  else.  Science  flourished  in  Ireland 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The  same 
cause  which  destroyed  it  in  other  countries,  also  destroy- 
ed it  there.  The  Danes,  then  Pagans,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island,  after  a  long  and  wasteful  war,  inr 
which  they  destroyed  the  sciences  along  with  the  mo- 
nasteries, in  which  they  were  cultivated.  By  as  des- 
tructive a  war  they  were  at  length  expelled  ;  but  neither 
their  ancient  science  nor  repose  returned  to  the  Irish  ; 
who,  falling  into  domestic  distractions  as  soon  as  they 
were  freed  from  their  foreign  enemies,  sunk  quickly  into 
a  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  barbarism  ;  which 
must  have  been  very  great,  since  it  exceeded  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  disorders  in  the  church  were 
equal  to  those  in  the  civil  economy,  and  furnished  to  the 
pope  a  plausible  pretext  for  giving  Henry  a  commissioa 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  in  order  to  reform  it. 

The  Irish  were  divide  into  a  number  of  tribes  or 
elans,  each  clan  forming  within  itself  a  separate  govern- 
ment. It  was  ordered  by  a  chief,  who  was  not  raised  ta 
that  dignity  either  by  election  or  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  descent,  but  as  the  eldest  and  worthiest  of  the  blood 
of  the  deceased  lord.  This  order  of  successioni  called 
tanistry,  was  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Danish 
troubles,  lest  the  tribe,  during  a  minority,  should  have 
been  endangered  for  want  of  a  sufficient  leader.  It  was 
probably  much  more  ancient ;  but  it  was,  however,  at- 
tended with  very  great  and  perniciooB  inconveniencies, 
as  it  was  obvkxisiy  an  afliir  of  difficulty  to  determine 
who  should  be  called  the  worthiest  of  the  blood ;  and  a 
door  being  always  left  open  for  ambitk>n,  this  order  in- 
troduced a  greater  mischief  than  if  was  intended  to  re- 
medy. Alnaost  every  tribe,  besides  its  contention  with 
the  neighbourii^  tribes,  nourished  (action  and  discontent 
within  itself.  The  chiefs  we  speak  of,  were  in  general 
called  tiema  or  lords,  and  those  of  more  consideration 
riagh  or  kings ;  over  these  were  placed  five  kings  more 
eminent  than  the  rest,  answerable  to  the  five  provinces 
into  which  the  island  was  anciently  divided.  These 
aipin  wepe  subordinate  to  one  head,  who  was  called 
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BOOK   monarch  of  all  Ireland,  nused  to  that  power  by  election, 

^^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  violence. 

Whilst  the  dignities  of  the  state  were  disposed  of  by 
a  sort  of  electbn,  the  office  of  judges,  who  were  caUed 
Brehons,  the  trades  of  mechanics,  and  even  those  arts 
which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  depending  principally 
on  nataral  genius,  such  as  poetry  ami  music,  were  con- 
fined in  succession  to  certain  races  ;  the  Irish  imagining 
that  greater  advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  an  ear- 
ly institution,  and  the  affection  of  parents  desirous  of 
perpetuating  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  their  families^ 
than  from  the  casual  efforts  of  particular  fancy  and  ap- 

f plication.  This  is  much  in  the  strain  of  the  eastern  po- 
icy  ;  but  these  and  many  other  of  the  Irish  institutions, 
well  enough  calculated  to  preserve  good  arts  and  useful 
discipline,  when  these  arts  came  to  degenerate,  were 
equally  well  calculated  to  prevent  all  improvement,  and 
to  perpetuate  corruption,  by  infusing  an  invincible  tena- 
cbusness  of  ancient  customs. 

The  people  of  Ireland  were  much  more  addicted  to 
pasturage  than  agriculture,  not  more  from  the  quality  of 
their  soiJ,  than  from  a  remnant  of  the  Scythian  manners. 
They  had  but  few  towns,  and  those  not  fortified,  each 
clan  living  dispersed  over  its  own  territory.  The  few 
walled  towns  they  had  lay  on  the  sea  coast ; .  they  were 
built  by  the  Danes,  and  held  after  they  had  lost  their 
conquestn  in  the  inland  parts  ;  here  was  carried  on  the 
little  foreign  trade  which  the  island  then  possessed. 

The  Irish  militia  was  of  two  kinds  ;  one  cidled  kirnif 
which  were  foot  slightly  armed  with  a  long  knife  or  dig- 
ger, and  almost  naked ;  the  other  galloglnsseSj  who  were 
horse,  poorly  mounted,  and  generally  armed  only  with 
a  battle  ax.  Neither  horse  nor  foot  made  much  use  of 
the  spear,  the  sword,  or  the  bow.  With  indifferent  arms, 
they  had  still  worse  discipline.  In  these  circumstances, 
their  natural  bravery,  which,  though  considerable,  was 
not  superior  to  that  o(  their  invaders,  stood  them  in  lit- 
tle stead. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  things  in  Irelabd,  when 
Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  having  violently  carried  away 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  neigbboaring  petty  sovere^ns, 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  and  monarch  of  Ireland] 
joined  with  tbe  injured  husband  to  punish  so  fli^rant  an 
outrage  ;  and  with  their  united  forces  spoiled  Dermot  of 
his  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  kingdom. 
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The  fugitive  prince,  not  unapprixed  of  Henrj's  desigiui  CMr. 
upon  fais  country,  threw  himieif  at  hb  feet,  implored  v,«^v^ 
hit  protectioa,  and  promised  to  hold  of  him,  as  his  fen*  ^^  ^^ 
datorjTy  the  sovereignty  be  shoold  recover  by  hia  assist-  ||g^' 
ance.  Henry  was  at  this  time  at  Ouieune';  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  such  an  incident ;  but  as 
bis  French  dominions  actually  lay  under  an  interdict,  on 
account  of  bis  quarrel  with  Be<Jcet,  and  all  his  aflBUrt> 
both  at  home  and  abroad  were  in  a  troubled  and  dubious 
situation,  it  was  not  prudent  to  remove  his  person,  nor 
venture  any  considerable  body  of  his  forces,  on  a  dis- 
tant enterprise.     Yet  not  willing  to  lose  so  favourable 
an  opportunity,  he  warmly  recommended  the  cause  of 
"Dermot  to  his  regency  in  England,  permitting  and  en- 
couraging all  persons  to  arm  in  his  favour:  a  permission, 
in  this  age  of  enterprise,  greedily  accepted  by  many ; 
but  the  person  who  brought  the  most  assistance  to  it, 
and  indeed  gave  a  form  and  spirit  to  the  whole  design, 
was  Richard,  earl  of  Striaul,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Strongbow.    Dermot,  to  confinn  iu  his  interest 
this  potent  and  warlike  'peer,  promised  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  with  the  reversion  of  his  crown.     Thd  be- 
ginnings of  so  great  an  enterprise  were  fi>rmed  with  a 
very  slender  force.     Not  four  hundred  men  landed  near  1169 
Wexford ;  they  took  the  town  by  storm.     When  rein- 
forced they  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred ;  but,  being 
joined  with  three  tliousand  men  by  Dermot,  with  an  in- 
credible rapidity  of  success  they  reduced  Waterford, 
Dublin,  and  Limerick,  the  only  considerable  cities  in 
Ireland.    By  the  novelty  of  their  arms  they  had  obtain- 
ed some  striking  advantages  in  their  first  engagements ; 
and  by  these  advantages  they  attained  a  superiority  of 
opinion  over  the  Irish,  which  every  success  increased. 
Before  the  effect  of  this  first  impresswn  had  time  to 
wear  off,  Henry,  having  settled  his  aflhirs  abroad,  enter-  1172 
ed  the  harbour  of  Cork  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail, 
at  once  to  secure  the  conquest,  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
conquerors.    The  fame  of  so  great  a  force  arriving  un* 
der  a  prince  dreaded  by  all  Europe,  very  soon  dnpoaed 
all  the  petty  princes,  with  their  King  Boderic,  to  sub- 
mit and  do  homage  to  Henry.     They  had- not  been  able 
to  resbt  the  arms  of  his  vassals,  and  they  hoped  better 
treatment  from  submitting  to  the  ambition  of  a  great 
king,  who  left  them  every  thing  but  the  honour  of  their 
VOL.  V.  [  89  1 
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loos   independency*  than  from  the  avarice  of  adrentureri^ 
lu-    from  which  nothing  was  aeeure.    The  bishopa  mi  tim 
^^""^^  body  of  the  clergy  greatly  ^€Olltribnted  lo  this  aoiMi»> 
^*  ^  aiott,  from  respect  to  the  pope,  and  the  horror  of  theur: 
*^^^  hte  defeats,  which  they  began  to  regard  at  jndgmaitak . 
A  national  council  was  held  at  Gashel  for  btin^D|^-tkir 
church  of  Ireland  to  a  perfect  conformity,  ao  rites  and 
discipline^  to  that  of  Bngland*     It  is  not  4o Jbe  timgjbt% 
that  m  this  council  the  temMial  interests  of  Eogbiid- 
were  entifely  forgotten^     Siany  of  tha  Engtisb  .wevft^ 
established  in  their  partieolar  caoquests,  'imder  ibftim*- 
nure  of  knights'  service,  neiw  first  introdsced  iak^  In*: 
land ;  a  tenure  which,  if  it  has  not  proved  tlle.Jb8aica^ 
cuhted  to  secure  this  obedieQoa  of  the  Kaasal  te  the  bbhi 
vereign,  has  never  fiuledimaiiy  iastaoce  cC  pveaarviag: 
a  vanquished  pedpie  in  obedience  to  the  caoqimeES*' 
The  English   lords  built  strong  castles  on  their  de^^ 
meanes;  they  put  themselves  at  tbehead.#f  thft  tcibaa 
whose  chleis  they  hadslala;lbey  assumed  the  IriiligBrb 
and  manners';  and  Ums'  Pavtiy  bjr  force,  part^  by jpefr.- 
cy,  the  first  Engliah  familiea  took'  a  fine  root  ta  IfetemL- 
It  was  indeed' ion^  before  tfaey  were  able  eatwely  tei4aib» 
due  the  ndand  to  the  laws  of  England^  but  the  jcoaiipask- 
efforts  of  the  Irish,,  fiar  mora  than  four  faondred  years^ 
proved  insufficiettt  te  iKsMge  tbeou 

Whibt  Henry  >wat  esteoding.hiB' eoaqueets;  to'tfa^ 
western  limits  of  the  knewir  wosldy  the  wbt^  fiibrie  of 
His  power  was  privately  sapped  and  iiiickraiined^:aml 
ready  to  overwhelm  him  with  tjie  ruins,  ia  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  seemed  to  be  arrived  at  tbeii^kesiaed 
most  permanent  point  of  grandeur  and  glory.  His  ex*^ 
cessive  power,  his  continual  accessions  tok^  and  aa  am- 
bition^ which  by  words  and  actions  declaredv  that  .the 
whole  world  was  not  sufficient  for  a  great  maivatniok  a 
just  terror  into  aU  the  potentates  near  him.;  lie  vea  in- 
deed arrived  at  that  piteh  of  greataeis,  that  th^  meant 
of  his  ruin  could  only  be  found  m  his  own  femil|y.  ;  A: 
numerous  oflBipring,  which  is  goieraUy  considered  aa  the^ 
best  defence  of  the  tbr^Ds,  tmd  the  support  asiweil  l»- 
ornament  of  declining  royalty:,  proved  onthis  oceaaioB 
the  principal  part  of  the  danger.  JEienry  had  ini  liie  law- 
ful bed,  besides  daughters,  four  aoas,-  Henry,  Richard^ 
Geoffrey,  and  John,  all  growing  up  with  groat  hopes- 
^om  their  early  courage  and  love  or  glory.  No  father 
Was  ever  moro  delighted  with  these  hopes,  nor  raoiwteo- 
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'iitt  and  iadnigent  to  liii  chydiea.  A  cafttom  bad  long  chap. 
prevafled  io  ffanceJbi'  the  reigniag  kiiig  to  ciovn  bis  ^^^ 
elcleat  ton  hr  bk  tih-lkud.  By  this  poliey,  in  tnrbuleut  ^^  ^^ 
times,  aad  srfaiM  ^the  pnaoiples  ct  socceaaion  were  un-  ii^^ 
settled^  be  aecuied  the  crews  te  .bis  posterity.  Henry 
cladly  imitated  a  policy.  ewforGed  no  less  by  paternal  if-* 
wctioB»  ttfaan  its  4BtiKty  to  pnblic  peace.  He  bad»  du- 
ring bis  troiibles  with  Becket,  crowned  his  son  Henry, 
then  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old.  But  the  young 
king,  even  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  discovered  an 
bat^tineas  which  thseaAened  not  to  content  itself  with 
the  shave  of  anthori^  to  wiiich  the  inexperience  of  bis 
youth  and  the  nature  of  a  provisiooal  crown  confined 
him.  The  name  of  a  king  fiontinnally  reminded  him, 
Aat  be  on^  possessed  the  name.  The  king<of  France, 
whose  dani^ter  he  had  «aponsed,  feswnted  a  discontent, 
which  fiew  srith  his  yeara.  Oeoffiey,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  joi  fivetagne,  on  the  death  of  ber  father, 
claimed  to  no  purpose  :the  entire  .sovereignty  ot  his  wile's 
Hteritance ;  which  Henry,  under  a  pretence  of  guar- 
dianship to  a  scm  of  full  age,  still  retamed  in  his  bands. 
Bichard  had  not  the  same  plausible  pretences,  but  he 
bad  yet  greater  ambition.  He  contended  for  the  duchy 
of  Guienne  before  bis  saotber's  death,  which  aJone  could 
give  him  the  colour  of  a  title  Io  it  The  queen,  bis  mo- 
ther, hurried  on  bf  ber  ownmnquiet  spirit,  or  as  some 
think,  stimulated  1^  jealousy,  encouraged  their  jrobellion 
s^nst  her  husband.  The  king  of  France,  who  snoved 
all  the  other  engines,  engaged  the  king  of  Scotland,  the 
earl  of  Fhinders,  then  a  powerful  prince,  the  earl  of 
Bkris,  and  the  earl  of  Bologne,  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
barons  in  Brelagne,  in  Guiefine,  and  oven  in  England, 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  the  sasne  cause ;  wither 
it  was,  that  they  perceived  the  amiform  plan  the  lung 
bad  pursued  in  order  to  their  reduction,  ^or  soV&ly  insti- 
gated by  the  natural  fierceness  and  levity  of  their  mind^ 
fond  of  every  dangerous  aovoKy.  The  liiatorians  of 
that  time  seldom  aiford  us  a  tolerable  insifsht  into  the 
causes  of  the  transactiona  tliey  relate;  but  whatever 
were  the  causes  of  so  extraordinary  a  conspiracy,  it 
was  not  discovered  until  the  saomeut  it  was  ready  for 
execution.  The  first  token  of  it  appeared  in  the  young 
king's  demand  to  have  either  England  or  Normandy  given 
up  to  him.  The  refusal  of  this  demand  served  as  a  sig- 
nal to  all  parties  to  put  themselves  n\  motion*     Thft 
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BOOK   3;ounger  Heniy  fled  into  France.    Lewis  entered  Nor^ 

.^..^^  mandy  wilh  a  vast  army.     The  barom  jof  Bretagne  nor 

A.  D.  ^^^  Oeoffrey,  alid  those  of  Ouienne  uoder  Richard,  rose 

in  arms ;  the  king  of  Scotland  pierced  into  England ; 

and  the  earl  of  Leiomter,  at  the  head  of  fborteea  thoiF 

sand  Flemings,  landed- in  Suffolk. 

It  was  on  this  trying  occasion  that  Henry  displayed  a 
greatness  independent  of  all  fortune.     For,  beset  by  all 
the  neighbouring  i)dw ers>  opposed  by  hia  oam  children, 
betrayed  by  bis irifo,  abandoned  t)y  one  part^of  his  aub* 
jects,  uncertain  of  the  rest,  every  part  of  bis  state  rot- 
ten and  suspicicHis,  his  magnanimity  grew  beneath  the 
danger;  and'  when  all  the  ordinary  resonroea  failed,  ho 
1173  found  superior  resources  ift  his  own  courage,  wisdooiy 
and  activity.     Th^re  were  at  that  time  dispersed  over 
Europe  bodies  of 'mercenary  troops,  caHed  brabao^ons, 
composed  of  fugitives  from  different  nations;  men  who 
were  detached  from  any  country,  and  who,  by  making 
war  a  perpetual  trade,  and  passing  from  service  to  ser- 
vice, had  acquired  an  experience  and  military  knowledge 
uncommon  in  those  days.    Henry  tocdc  twenty  thousand 
of  these  mercenaries  into  his  service,  and  as  he  paid 
them  punctually,  and  kept  them  always  in  actkMi,  they 
served  him  with  fidelity.    The  papal  authority,  so  often 
subservient,  so  often  prejudicial  to  his  designs,  be  called 
to  his  assistance  in  a  causo  which  did  not  misl^come  it ; 
the  cause  of  a  father  attacked  by  his  children.     This 
took  off  the  ill  impression  left  by  Becket's  death,  and 
kept  the  bishops  firm  iii  their  allegiance*    Having  taken 
his  measures  with  judgment,  he  pursued  the  war  in  Nor- 
mandy with  vigour.     In  this  war  his  mercenaries  had  a 
great  and  visible  advantage  ovev  the  feudal  armies  of 
France;  the  latter  not  so  useful*  while  they  remained 
in  the  field,  entered  it  late  in  the  summer,  and  common- 
ly left  it  in  forty  days.     The  king  of  France  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Yerneuil,  to  evacuate  Normandy, 
and  agree  to  a  truce.     Then  at  the  head  of  his  victori- 
ous Bniban(ons  Henry  marched  into  Brittany  with  an 
incredible  expedition ;  the  rebellious  army,  astonbhed  as 
much  by  the  celerity  of  his  march  as  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  was  totally  routed.     The  principal  towns  and 
castles  were  reduced  soon  after.     The  custody  of  the 
conquered  country  being  lodged  in  faithful  hands,  he 
flew  to  the  relief  of  England.    There  his  natural  son 
Geoffrey,  bishop  elect  of  Ely,  faithful  during  the  rebels 
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KoD  of  all  his  legitimate  oflsprii^  steadily  fkiaiatained  chap. 
his. cause,  though  with  forces  much  inferior  to  his  xeal. 


The  king,  before  he  entj^red  into  action,  tiiought  it  ex-  ^^  j,^ 

Kdient  to  perform  his  expiation  at  the  tomb  of  Becket;  11^3 
rdly  had  he  finished  this  ceremony  when  the  news  ar^ 
rived  that  the  Scotch  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
their  king  made  prisoner.  This  victory  was  universally  1 174 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  Becket ;  and  whilst  it  esta* 
blished  the  credit  of  the  new  saint,  it  established  Henry 
in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  they  no  longer  looked  upon 
their  king  as  an  object  of  the  divine  vengeance,  but  as  a 
penitent  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  under  the  sfiecial  pro- 
tection of  the  martyr  he  bad  made.  The  Flemish  army, 
after  several  severe  checks,  capitulated  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom.  The  rebellious  barons  submitted  soon  after. 
All  was  quiet  in  England ;  but  the  king  of  France  re- 
newed hostilities  in  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Roueo. 
Henry  recruited  his  army  with  a  body  of  auxiliary 
Welch,  arrived  at  Rouen  with  his  usual  expedition,  rais- 
ed the  siege,  and  drove  the  king  of  France  quite  out  of 
Normandy.  It  was  then  that  he  agreed  to  an  accomo- 
dation ;  and  in  the  terms  of  peace,  which  he  dictated  in 
the  midst  of  victory,  to  his  sons,  his  subjects,  and  his 
enemies,  there  was  seen  on  one  hand  the  tenderness  of  a 
(ather,  and  on  the  other  the  moderation  of  a  wise  man, 
not  insensible  of  the  mutability  of  fortune. 

The  war,  which  threatened  his  ruin,  being  so  happily 
ended,  the  gteatness  of  the  danger  served  only  to  en- 
hance his  glory ;  whilst  he  saw  the  king  of  France  lium- 
Ued,  the  Flemings  defeated,  tlie  king  of  Scotland  a  pri- 
soner, and  his  sons  and  subjects  reduced  to  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  He  eikiployed  this  interval  of  peace  to  se- 
cure its  continuance,  and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  like 
evils;  for  which  reason  he  made  many  reforms  in  the 
laws  and  polity  of  his  dominions.  He  instituted  itine- 
rant justices,  to  weaken  the  power  xif  tlie  gieat  barons, 
and  even  of  the  sherifis,  who  were  hardly  more  obedient : 
an  institutbn  which,  with  great  public  advanlageb,  has 
remained  to  our  times.  In  the  spirit  of  the  same  policy 
he  armed  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  the  English 
cominonaity  bad  been  in  a  manner  disarmed  ever  since 
the  conquest.  In  this  regulation  we  may  probably  trace  1176 
the  origin  of  the  militia ;  which,  being  under  the  orders 
of  the  crown  rather  in  a  |)olitical  than  a  feudal  respect, 
were  judged  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  soldiers  of  te- 
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1B00K  mure,  to  «iim»  pride  and  poirer  ftkegr  itti^  prarom'stet: 
"^'    of  couBtcfpoiw*    Amidst  these  chiiigis^be'iffidisiQf  the 


A.  D.  ^'^'X7  ran^eiiied  anioiiebed.  The  king  hadlesiieneDced^ 
11^^  hem  daogerMi  it  ««s  to  Attempt  lemlvviBf-faiiiifltfidot 
so  deeply  laid  both  ift  strength  tndopiQioD.  Bfe Ifae^e- ' 
fiNne  wiseljr  afaned  s^t  SBcquiffiog ^e  fe^oerof  that  body, 
and  turning  to  his  own  advantage  a  po««r  he  afaoald  in 
vain  attempt  to  orert^miw,  but  which  he  •  migjht  aet  up 
against  another  power,  which  it  was  equally  Ine  in- 
terest to  reduce. 

Though  tfaese  measuree  were  taken  with  the  gveaiest 
judgment,  jand  seemed  to^  promise  a  peaceful  eveiriog  to 
his  reign,  the  seeds  of  the  rebellion  reowimd'stiU  alhMie, 
sad  the  dispesitionB  that  nourished  them  w^re  rattier  in* 
creased  dbroad.  The  parental  authority^  reapectable  at 
all  timesi  ought  to  have  the  greatest  force  in  timeB  when 
the  manners  are  rude  and  the  laws,  imperfeet.  At  that 
time  Europe  had  not  emerged  outof  baibarism ;  yet  this 
great  natural  bond  of  society  was  extremely  weak  The 
number  -of  foreign  obl^tioos  and  duties  almost  dissolved 
the  fomily  obligations.  From  the  moment  a  young  man 
was  knighted,  so  for  as  related  to  his  fother,  ho  became 
absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct;  iiut  he  contracted 
at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  filial  relation  with  the  person 
who  had  knighted  him.  These  various  priueiples  of  du- 
ty d'mtracted  one  another.  The  custom  which  then  pre- 
vailed, of  besto#ing  lands  and  jurisdictioBB  under  this 
name  of  appanages  to  the  eons  of  king^  and  the  greater 
nobility,  pve  them «  power  which  was  frequently  em* 
ployed  agpunst  the  giver ;  and  the  military  and  licentious 
manners  of  the  age  almost  ckstroyed  every  trace  of  every 
kind  of  regular  authority.  In  the  eaet»  where  the  ftyal- 
»hip  of  brothers  is  so  dangerous,  such  is  the  force  of  pa- 
ternal power  amongst  a  rode  people,  ire  scarce  ever 
hear  of  a  son  in  arms  against  his  father.  In  Europe,  for 
several  ages  it  was  very  common.  It  was  Henry'e  great 
misfortune  to  snflE^r  in  a  particular  manner  from  tbia  dis- 
1180  order.  Philip  succeeded  Lewis  king  of  France;  he  fol- 
lowed closely  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  to  reduce  the 
great  vassals,  and  the  king  of  England,  who  was  the 
greatest  of  them ;  but  he  followed  it  with  for  more  skill 
and  vigour,  though  he  made  use  of  the  same  instruments 
in  the  work.  He  revived  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the 
princes,  Henry's  sons.  These  young  princes  were  never 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  but  in  a  confederacy  a^nst 


tbm  (iither ;  and  the  htkee  IukI  bo  reeourae,  but  to  the  eniir. 
■wltncboljr  safietf  derti^  liroai  the  dbunion  of  his  chtl-  J^ 
dreo.    Tfaii  he  thought ' it  es^edi^et  to  increase;  but  ^^  ^^ 
such  policy  whendkeenMd  hi»«l#a]r8  a  dangerous  ef-  iig^ 
feet    The  sons  havhig  just  quarrelled  enough  te  ^ve 
ioem  fiir«0  espknatioii  4[  eaek  eAete  dieign^  and  to 
diaphgr  those  oi  tMr  &tbetv  enter  Into  aoew^coniipiracy. 
latbeaaidsi^f  these  uotiooB,  the  yeMg  Uog  dfesj  and  1183 
abowedat  bbilsath  such  si^'Of  asineefe  vepeMiace^  as 
served  to  revive  the  old  king's  tendemesa,  and  to  tdce 
aiN^allcoairortforhisloSB.    Thedealhef  Ms  third  sen,  118r> 
Geoffiwji  felto#ed  dose  upon  thi^  heels  of  this  funeesK 
Ha  died  aft  P^uia,  wbkher  he  had  gene  to  concert  nei^ 
SHresnainat'  his  Ikthei.  •  Riohnrd  and  John  rauained; 
Richard,  fierp,  vnstless,  ambitioni,  cnpenly  took  up  armsi 
and  pursued  the  war  frith  iosphieabie  rancour,  and  such 
sttceess^  as  divre  the  Idng  in  the  decline  of  his  life  to  n 
dishonoundble treaty;  Mr  was  he  then  content,  but  est- 
eUed  new  trouble**    Joto  wae^hisyoungest  and  ftirouritn 
cfaiidi(  in  him  he  vepelMdnll  Mshopes^  andconsoled  hisi- 
self  fi^  the  undotimnesi  of  bis  other  aciua;  but  after  cKMi^ 
chiding  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Fiwce  and  Biehand, 
he  foimd  toe  aoon,  that  John  hiul  been  an  deq>  aa  any  id 
the  onnfriiacy.    This  was*  his  hst  wound  ^  aflttcted  1^ 
faisr  chikbenio  their  deaths,  and  harassed  in  th(^  iWes  y 
mortified^ as  a  ISsliier  and  a  kiog;  wom-down  with  caret 
and  aortowa,  asore  than  with  years,  be  died,  ouraiMt  hia 
{brtuoe,  hb  childnen,  end  the  hour  of  hia  birth*    When  1189 
he  perceived  that  death  approadied  bOm,  hy  hia  of»  de- 
sirsy  he  waa carried  inlo  u  church  and  lidd  at  th»idtaPa 
ibot.    Haid^  liad  ho^  niq^red,  wbeii  he  waa  atiinpei^ 
then  forsaken  by  bin  attendants,  and  left  a  bog  time  a 
naked  and nnlieeded body ^  in  an  enipty  church;  aflbid- 
lag  a  just  consolation  fortheobscnrity  of  a  mean  fortuns^ 
and  an  inatrndive  lessor  how  little  an  outward  greatnesn 
and  enjoyasenis  fisreign  tO' tlie  mind  centribute  towarda  a 
solid  felieity, -in  the  example  of  one  wim  was  the  gNuleafe 
of  kings  and  Iht  imh^l^est  eff  maclcindk 
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iI!L  CHAP.  VII. 

Reign  of  Richard  I. 


A.  D. 


1189      Whilst  Henry  lived,  the  king  of  France  had  alwBja 
ird  I     an  efTectual  means  of  breaking  his  power  by  the  dirisions 
in  his  family.     But  now  Ricliard  succeeded  to  all  the 
power  of  his  father,  with  an  equal  ambition  to  extend  it, 
with  a  temper  infinitely  more  fiery  and  impetuous,  and 
free  from  every  impediment  of  internal  dissension.  These 
circumstances  filled  the  mind  of  Philip  with  great  and 
just  uneasiness.     There  was  no  security  but  in  finding 
exercise  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  the  young  king  at 
a  distance  from  home.     The  new  crusade  afforded  an  ad- 
vantageous opportunity.      A  little  before  his  father^s 
death,  Richard  had  taken  the  cross  in  conjunction  -  with 
the  king  of  France.     80  precipitate  were  the  fears  of 
that  monarch,  that  Richard  was  hardly  crowned  when 
ambassadors  were  despatched  to  England  to  remind  him 
of  his  obligation,  and  to  pique  his  pride  by  acquainting 
him,  that  their  master  was  even  then  in  readiness  to  fiil- 
ful  his  part  of  their  common  vow.     An  enterprise  of  this 
sort  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  Richard, 
where  religion  sanctified  the  thirst  of  military  glory ;  and 
where  the  glory  itself  seemed  but  the  more  desirable  by 
being  unconnected  with  interest.     He  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  resolved  to  insure  the  success  as 
well  as  the  fustre  of  his  expedition  by  the  inagnificence 
of  his  preparations.     Not  content  with  the  immense  trea- 
sures amassed  by  his  father,  he  drew  in  vast  sums  by  the 
sale  of  almost  all  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  and  of  every 
oflSce  under  it,  not  excepting  those  of  the  highest  trust. 
The  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakness  of  the 
croises,  were  generally  the  purchasers  of  both.     To  se- 
cure his  dominions  in  his  absence,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  with  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
to  the  latter,  he  released  for  a  sum  of  money  the  homage 
which  had  been  extorted  by  his  father.     His  brother 
Juhn  gave  him  most  uneasiness ;  but  finding  it  unworthy 
or  impracticable  to  use  the  severer  methods  of  jealous 
policy,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  fidelity  by  loading  him 
with  benefits.     He  bestowed  on  him  six  earldoms  ;  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Avisa,  sole  heiress  of  the 
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great  house  of  Gloucester;  but  as  lie  gave  liim  no  share  cnAF. 
in  the  regencj,  he  increased  his  power,  and  left  him  dis-  .^^^^^ 
contented,  in  a  kingdom  committed  to  the  care  of  new  ^^  ^^^ 
men,  who  had  merited  their  places  by  their  money.  ng^ 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
holy  land,  at  the  time  when  tliis  third  crusade  was  set  on 
foot,  to  repair  the  faults  committed  in  the  two  former. 
The  conquests  of  the  croises,  extending  over  Palestine 
and  a  part  of  Syria,  had  been  erected  iuto  a  sovereignty 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  king- 
dom, ill  ordered  within,  surrpunded  on  all  sides  by  pow- 
erful enemies,  subsisted  by  a  strength  not  its  own  for  near 
ninety  years.  But  dissensions  arising  about  the  succes- 
sion to  the  cfown  belweeu  Guy  of  Lusigoan,  and  Rciy- 
mond,  earl  of  Trijpoli ;  Guy,  either  because  he  thought 
the  assistance  of  the  European  princes  too  distant,  or  that 
he  feared  their  decision,  called  in  the  aid  of  Salladine, 
sultau  of  Egypt.  This  able  prince  immediately  entered 
Palestine.  As  the  whole  strength  of  the  christians  in 
Palestine  depended  upon  foreign  succour,  he  first  made 
himself  master  of  the  maritime  towns,  and  tiien  Jerusalem 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  arms ;  whilst  the  competitors 
contended  with  the  utmost  violence  for  a  kingdom  which 
no  longer  existed  for  either  of  them.  All  Europe  was 
alarmed  at  this  revolution.  The  banished  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  filled  every  place  with  the  distresses  of  the 
eastern  christians.  The  pope  ordered  a  solemn  fast  to 
be  for  ever  kept  for  this  loss ;  and  then  exerting  all  his 
influence,  excited  a  new  crusade,  in  which  vast  number^ 
engaged  with  an  ardour  unabated  by  their  former  misfior* 
tunes ;  but  wanting  a  proper  subordination  rather  than  a 
sufficient  force,  they  made  but  a  slow  progress,  when  ]]§'o 
Richard  and  Philip,  at  the  head  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  chosen  men,  the  one  from  Marseilles,  the  other 
from  Genoa,  set  sail  to  their  assistance. 

In  his  voyage  to  the  holy  land,  accident  presented 
Richard  with  an  unexpected  conquest.  A  vessel  of  his 
fleet  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  take  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  That  island  was  governed  by  a  prince  named  l  I9j 
Isaac,  of  the  ii^perial  family  of  the  Comn^ :  who  not 
only  refused  fil  fe]ie{  to  the  sufferers,  but  pluodered  them 
of  the  little  repiains  of  their  substance.  Richard  resent- 
ing this  inhospitable  treatment,  aggravated  by  the  inso* 
lence  of  the  tyrant,  turned  his  force  i^pon  Cyprus,  vaa* 
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nooK  quishcd  Isaac  in  the  field,  look  the  capilal  city,  aiid~was 
,-^^„^  solemnly  crowned  king  of  that  island.     But  deenciing  it 
A.  D.  ^^  glorious  to  give  as  to  acquire  a  crown,  he  soon  after 
1191  ^'^'^^S"^^  ^^  ^^  Lusignan  to  satisfy  him  for  his  claim  on 
Jerusalem  ;  in  whose  descendants  it  continued  for  seve- 
ral generations;  until  (lassiug  by  marriage  into  the  Aimily 
of  Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nolilenran,  it  was  acquired  to  that 
slate,  the  only  slate  in  Europe  which  had  any  real  bene- 
fit by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  lavished  in  the  holy 
war. 

Richard  arrived  in  Palestine  some  time  after  the  king 
of  France  ;  his  arrival  gave  new  vigour  to  the  operations 
of  t|je  croises.  He  rcdaced  A  era  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, which  had  been  in  vain  besieged  for  two  years, 
and  iu  t lie  siege  of  which  an  infinite  number  of  christiaos 
had  peii>»hed;  and  so  much  did  he  distinguish  himself  on 
this  and  on  all  occasions,  tliat  the  whole  expedition  seem- 
t*d  to  rest  on  his  single  valour.  The  king  of  France  see- 
ing liim  fully  engaged  had  all  that  he  desh-ed.  The  cli- 
mate was  disagreeable  to  his  constitution,  and'the  war,  in 
wliich  he  acted  but  a  second  part,  to  his  pride.  He. 
therefore  hastened  home  to  execute  his  projects  against 
ilichard,  amusing  him  with  oaths  made  to  be  violated; 
leaving  indeed  a  part  of  his  forces  under  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  witli  private  orders  to  give  him  underhand  all 
|K)ssib!c  obstruction.  Notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
iiis  ally,  Richard  continued  the  war  with  uncommon  ala- 
crity. With  very  unequal  numbers,  he  engaged  and  de- 
feated the  whole  army  of  Salladine,  and  slew  forty  thou- 
sand of  his  best  troo[>s-.  He  obliged  him  to  evacuate  all 
the  towns  on  the  sea-coast;  and  spread  the  renown  and 
terror  of  his  arms  over  all  Asia.  Ajhousand  great  ex- 
ploits did  not  however  enable  him  tocxtendhis  conquests 
to  the  inland  country.  Jealousy,  envy,  cabals,  and  a 
total  want  of  discipline,  reigned  in  the  army  of  the 
croiscs.  The  climate,  and  their  intemperance  more  than 
the  climate,  waste.d  them  with  a  swift  decay.  The  \ow 
which  brought  them  to  the  holy  land,. was  generally  for 
a  limited  time,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  were 
always  impatient  to  depart.  Their  armies  broke  up  at 
the  most  critical  conjunctures  ;  as  it  was  not  the  neces- 
sity of  the  service,  but  the  extent  of  their  vows,  which 
held  them  together.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  had  ha- 
bituated themselves  to  the  country,  and  attained  some- 
experience,  they  were  gone;  and  new  men  su{]qpUed  tbeie 
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places,  lo  acquire  experience  by  tlie  same  misfortunes,  ^|'j*^ 
and  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  same  inconstancy.  ^.^. 
Thus  ihe  war  could  never  be  carried  on  witli  steadiness  ^,  p, 
and  uniformity.     On  the  other  side,  Salladine  continually  uq.j 
repaired  his  losses ;  his  resources  were  at  hand  ;  and  Hija 
great  captain  very  judiciously  kept  possession  of  that 
mountainous  country,  which,  fornaed  by  a  perpetual  rid^^e 
of  Libauus,  in  a  manner  walls  in  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
line  ;  tJiere  he  hung,  like  a  continual  tempest,  ready  to 
burst  over  the  christian  army.     On  his  rear  was  the 
strong  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  secured  a  communication 
with  the  countries  of  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  from 
whence  he  was  well  supplied  with  every  thing.     If  the 
christians  attempted  to  improve  their  successes  by  pene- 
trating to  Jerusalem,  they  had  a  city  powerfully  garri- 
soned in  their  front,  a  country  wasted  and  destitute  of 
forage  to  act  in,  and  Salladine  with  a  vast  army  on  their 
rear  advantageously  posted  to  cut  ofT  their  convoys  and 
reinforcements. 

Richard  was  labouring  to  get  over  these  disadvantages, 
when  he  was  iniorraed  by  repeated  expresses  of  tlie  dis- 
order of  his  affairs  in  Europe ;  disorders  which  arose  from 
the  ill  disjiositions  he  had  made  at  his  departure.  The 
heads  of  his  regency  had  abused  their  power;  they  quar- 
relled with  each  other,  and  the  nobility  with  them.  A 
sort  of  a  civil  war  had  arisen,  in  which  they  were  deposed. 
Prince  John  was  the  main  spring  of  these  dissensions ;  he 
engaged  in  a  close  communication  of  councils  with  the 
king  of  France,  who  bad  seized  upon  several  places  in 
iSornundy.  It  was  with  regret  tliat  Jlichard  found  him- 
self obl1gt:d  to  leave  a  theatre,  on  which  he  had  planned 
such  an  illustrious  scene  of  acti<3n.  A  constant  emula- 
tion in  courtesy  and  politeness,  as  well  as  in  military  ex- 
ploits, iiud  been  kept  up  between  him  and  Salladine.  He 
now  concluded  a  truce  with  that  generous  enemy;  and 
on  his  departure  sent  a  messenger  to  assure  him,  that  on 
its  expiration  he  would  not  f;til  to  be  again  in  Palestine. 
Salladine  replied,  that  if  he  must  lose  his  kingdom,  he 
would  choose  to  lose  it  to  the  king  of  England.  Thus 
Richard  returned,  leaving  Jerusalem  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Harazens ;  and  tliis  end  had  an  enterprise,  in  which  two 
of  the  most  powerful  monarclis  in  £urope  were  personally 
engaged,  an  army  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  tho1Jsan(^ 
men  employed,  and  to  furnish  which  the  whole  christian 
world  had  been  vexed  and  exhausted.     It  i^  a  melancholy 
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iKX)i:  reflection,  that  Ihc  spirit  of  great  desigiis  can  seldom  be 
K^^.^  inspired,  but  where  the  reason  of  mankind  is  so  ODCulti' 
A.  D.  ^^^^d  that  they  can  be  turned  to  little  advantage.  With 

1192  ^^^^  ^^''  ended  the  fortune  of  Richard,  who  found  the  Sa- 
razens  less  dangerous  than  his  Christian  allies.  It  b  not 
well  known  what  motive  induced  him  to  land  at  Aquileia^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Quif  of  Venice,  in  order  to  take  his 
route  by  Germany  ;  but  he  pursued  his  journey  through 
tiie  territories  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally afTronted  at  the  siege  of  Acra.  And  now,  neither 
keeping  himself  out  of  the  power  of  that  prince,  nor 
rousing  his  generosity  by  seeming  to  confide  lu  it,  he  at- 
tempted to  get  through  his  dominions  in  disguise.  Sove- 
reigns do  not  easily  assume  the  private  character ;  their 
pride  seldom  suRers  their  disguise  to  be  complete ;  be- 
sides, Richard  had  made  himself  but  too  well  known. 
The  Duke,  transported  with  the  opportunity  of  base  re- 
venge, discovered  him,  seized  him,  and  threw  him  into 
prison ;  from  whence  he  was  only  released  to  be  thrown 

1193  into  another.  The  emperor  claimed  him;  and,  without 
regarding  in  this  unfortunate  captive  the  common  dignity 
of  sovereigns,  or  his  great  actions  in  the  common  cause 
of  Euro[)e,  treated  him  with  yet  greater  cruelty. 

To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  his  violence,  he  propo- 
sed to  accuse  Richard  at  the  diet  of  the  empire  upon 
certain  articles  relative  to  his  conduct  in  the  holy  land. 
The  news  of  the  king*s  captivity,  caused  the  greatest 
confiternation  in  all  his  good  subjects ;  but  it  revived 
the  hopes  and  machinations  of  Prince  John,  who  bound 
himself  by  closer  ties  than  ever  to  the  king  of  France, 
seized  upon  some  strong  holds  in  England,  and  industri- 
ously spreading  a  report  of  his  brother's  death,  publicly 
laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as  lawful  successor.  All  his  en- 
deavours, however,  served  only  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  tlie  |>eople,  and  to  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  their 
unfortunate  prince.  Eleanor,  the  queen  dowager,  as 
good  a  mother  as  she  had  been  a  bad  wife,  acted  with 
the  utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to  retain  them  in  their 
duty,  and  omitted  no  means  to  procure  the  liberty  of 
ber  son.  The  nation  seconded  her  with  a  zeal,  in  their 
circumstances,  uncommon.  No  tyrant  ever  imposed  so 
severe  a  tax  opon  his  people,  as  the  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  already  exhausted,  levied  upon  them- 
selves. The  most  favoured  religious  orders  were  charged 
on  this  occasion.    The  church  plate  was  sold.    The  or- 
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uaments  of  the  moat  holy  relics  were  not  spared.  Aod  ^^A^- 
indeed  nothing  serves  more  to  demonstrate  the  poverty  s.,^^ 
of  the  kingdom,  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  and  re-  ^,  p. 
mote  wars,  at  that  time,  than  the  extreme  difficulty  of  |]93 
collecting  the  king's  ransom,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  one  htindred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  Cologne 
weight.  For  raising  this  sum,  the  first  taxation,  the  moat 
heavy  and  general  that  was  ever  known  in  England, 
proved  altogether  insufficient*  Another  taxation  was  set 
on  foot.  It  was  levied  with  the  same  rigour  as  the 
former,  and  still  fell  short.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into 
Germany  with  all  that  could  be  raised,  and  with  hostages 
for  the  payment  of  whatever  remained.  The  king  met 
these  ambassadors  as  he  was  carried  in  chains  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  ambassa* 
dors  burst  into  tears  at  this  affecting  sight,  and  wept 
aloud ;  but  Richard,  though  touched  no  less  with  the  af- 
fectionate loyalty  of  his  subjects  than  with  his  own  fallen 
condition,  preserved  his  dignity  entire  in  hismisfortunea, 
and  with  a  cheerful  air  inquired  of  the  state  of  his  do- 
minions ;  the  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  brother,  the  Count  John.  At  the  diet,  no 
longer  protected  by  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  he  was 
supported  by  his  personal  abilities.  He  had  a  ready  wit 
and  great  natural  eloquence ;  and  his  high  reputatbn  and- 
the  weight  of  his  cause  pleading  for  him  more  strongly, 
the  diet  at  last  interested  itself  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  emperor  to  accept  an  excessive  ransom  for 
dismissing  a  prisoner  whom  he  detained  without  the  least 
colour  of  justice.  Philip  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  pre- 
vent his  enlargement;  he  negotiated,  he  promised,  he 
flattered,  he  threatened,  he  outbid  his  extravagant  ran- 
som. The  emperor,  in  his  own  nature  more  inclined  to 
the  bribe,  whicn  tempted  him  to  be  base,  hesitated  a  long 
time  between  these  offers.  But  as  the  payment  of  the 
ransom  was  more  certain  than  Philip's  promises,  and  as 
the  instances  of  the  diet  and  the  menaces  of  the  pope, 
who  protected  Richard  as  a  prince  serving  under  the 
cross,  were  of  more  immediate  consequence  than  his 
threats,  Richard  was  at  length  released  ;  and  though,  it 
is  said,  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  seize  him  again,  to 
extort  another  ransom,  he  escaped  safely  into  England. 

Richard,  on  his  coming  to  England,  found  all  things  in  1194 
the  utmost  confusion ;  but,  before  he  attempted  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  so  obstinate  a  disease,  in  order  to  wipe  off 
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BOOK  any  "degradiDg  ideas  which  might  have  arisen  front  his  iio- 
,J!^  prisonmcnt,  he  caused  himself  to  be  new  crowned.  Then 
A.  D.  folding  hb  court  of  great  council  at  Southampton,  he 
1*194  °^^^  Bome  useful  regulations  in  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice. He  called  some  great  oflfenders  to  a  strict  account. 
Count  John  deserved  no  favour,  and  he  lay  entirely  at 
the  king's  mercy ;  who,  by  an  unparalleled  generosity, 
pardoned  him  his  multiplied  offences ;  only  depriving  him 
of  the  power  of  which  he  liad  made  so  bad  a  use.  Gene- 
rosity did  not  oblige  liim  to  forget  the  hostilities  of  the 
king  of  France.  But  to  prosecute  the  *war,  money  was 
wanting,  which  new  taxes  and  new  devices  supplied  with 
difficulty  and  with  dishonour.  All  the  mean  oppressions 
of  a  necessitous  government  'were  exercised  on  this  occa- 
sion. All  tbe  grants  which  were  made  on  the  king's  de- 
parture te  the  holy  land  were  revoked,  on  the  weak  pre- 
tence, that  the  purchasers  had  sufficient  recompense 
whilst  they  held  them.  Necessity  seemed  to  justify 
this  as  well  as  many  other  measures  that  wero  equally 
violent.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  had  been  dis- 
sipated; means  to  support  its  dignity  must  be  found ;  and 
these  means  were  the  least  unpopular,  as  most  men  saw  with 
pleasure  the  wants  of  government  fall  upon  those  who 
had  started  into  a  sudden  greatness  by  taking  advantage 
of  those  wants. 

Richard  renewed  the  war  with  Philip,  which  continued, 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  for  about  five 
years.  In  this  war,  Richard  signalized  himself  by  that 
irresistible  courage,  which,  on  all  occasions,  gave  him  a 
superiority  ever  the  king  of  France.  But  his  revenues 
were  exhausted;  a  great  scarcity  reigned  both  in  France 
and  England ;  and  the  irregular  manner  of  carrying  on 
war  in  those  days  prevented  a  clear  decision  in  favour  of 
eitiier  party.  Richard  had  still  an  eye  on  the  holy  land» 
which  he  considered  as  the  only  province  worthy  of  bis 
arms;  and  this  continually  diverted  his  thoughts  frooi 
the  steady  prosecution  of  the  war  in  France.  The  cru- 
isade,  like  a  supeiier  orb,  moved  along  with  all  the  parti- 
cular systems  of  politics  ^f  that  time,  and  suspended,  ac- 
celerated, or  put  back  all  operations,  on  motives  foreign 
to  the  things  themselves.  In  this  war,  it  must  be  re*' 
marked,  that  Richard  made  a  considerable  use  of  the 
mercenaries  who  had  been  so  serviceable  to  Henry  the 
Second ;  and  the  king  of  France,  perceiving  how  much 
his  father  I.ewi^j  ha^I  sufiered  by  a  want  of  that  advan- 
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t!age,  kept  on  foot  a  standiog  army  id  constant  pay^  wliich  chap. 
none  of  bis  predecessors  had  done  before  him,  and  which  v^^y-w^ 
afterwards  for  a  long  time  very  unaccountably  fell  into  ^  ^ 
disuse  in  both  kingdoms.^ 

Whilst  this  war  was  carried  on  by  intervals  and  starts. 
It  came  to  the  ears  of  Richard^  that  a  nobleman  of  Li- 
moges had  found  on  his  lands  a  considerable  hidden  trea- 
sure. The  king*  necessitous  and  rapacious  to  the  last 
degree,  and  stimulated,  by  the  exaggeration  and  marvel- 
lous circumstances,  which  always  attend  the  report  of 
such  discoveries,,  immediately  sent  to  demand  the  trea^ 
sure,  under  pretence  of  the  rights  of  seigniory.  The 
Limosin,  either  because  he  had  really  discovered  no- 
thing, or  that  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  so  valuable 
an  acquisition,  refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  demand, 
and  fortified  his  castle.  Enraged  at  the  disappointment, 
Richard  relinquished  the  important  affairs,  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  laid  siege  to  this  castle  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  man,  who  has  his  heart  set  upon  a  trifle* 
in  this  siege  he  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow,  and  it 
proved  mortal;  but  in  the  last,  as  in  all  the  other  act» 
of  liis  life,  something  truTy  noble  shone  out  amidst  the 
rash  and  irregular  motions  of  his  mind*  The  castle  wa» 
taken  before  he  died.  The  man,  from  whom  Richard 
had  received  the  wound,  was  brought  before  him.  Be- 
ing aaktd>  why  he  levelled  his  arrow  al  the  king-,  he  an- 
swered with  an  undaunted  countenance,  *^  That  the  king 
with  his  own  hand  had  slain  his  two  brothers^;  that  he 
thanked  God,  who  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
their  deaths,  even  with  the  certainty  of  his  own."  Rich- 
ard, more  touched  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  man 
than  offended  at  the  injury  he  had  received,  or  the  bold* 
ness  of  the  answer,  ordered  that  his  life  should  be  spared* 
He  appointed  his  brother  John  to  the  successk>n;  and  Hdft 
with  these  acts  ended  a  life  and  reign  distinguished  by  a 
great  variety  of  fortunes  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
md  crowned  with  great  military  glory ;  but  without  any 
accessM>n  of  power  to  himself  or  prosperity  to  bis  peo- 
ple, whom  he  entirely  neglected,,  and  leduced  by  his  im* 
prudence  and  misfortunes  to  no  small  indigence  and  dis- 
tress* 

In  many  respects,  a  striking  parallel  presents  itself  be- 
tween this  ancient  king  of  England  and  Charles  XJL 
ef  Sweden*  They  were  both  inordinately  desirous  of 
and  rather  generals  than  kin^*    Both  were  rather 
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BOOK  fond  of  glory  than  ambitious  of  empire.  Both  of  them 
^"*  made  and  deposed  sovereigns.  They  both  carried  oo 
their  wars  at  a  distance  from  home.  They  were  both 
made  prisoners  by  a  friend  and  ally.  They  were  both 
reduced  by  an  adversary  inferior  in  war,  but  above  them 
in  the  arts  of  rule.  After  spending  their  lives  in  remote 
adventures,  each  perished  at  last  near  home,  in  enter- 
prises not  suited  to  the  splendour  of  their  former  ex- 
ploits. Both  died  childless ;  and  both,  by  the  neglect 
ef  their  afiairs,  and  the  severity  of  their  government, 
gave  their  subjects  provocation  and  encouragement  to 
revive  their  freedom.  In  all  these  respects  the  two  cha- 
racters were  alike ;  but  Richard  fell  as  much  short  of 
the  Swedish  hero  in  temperance,  chastity,  and  equality 
of  mind,  as  he  exceeded  him  in  wit  and  eloquence. 
Some  of  his  sayings  are  the  most  spirited  that  we  find  in 
that  time ;  and  some  of  his  verses  remain,  which  in  a  bar- 
barous age  might  have  passed  for  poetry. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Reign  of  John, 

We  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  in  the  English  story  :  whether  we  consider  the 
astonishing  revolutions,  which  were  then  wrought ;  the 
calamities,  in  which  both  the  prince  and  the  people  were 
involved ;  or  the  happy  consequences,  which,  arisii^ 
from  the  midst  of  those  calamities,  have  constituted  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  England  for  so  many  years* 
H99  We  shall  see  a  throne,  founded  in  arms,  and  augmented 
by  the  successive  policy  of  five  able  princes,  at  once 
shaken  to  its  foundations ;  first  made  tributary  by  the 
arts  of  a  foreign  power ;  then  limited  and  almost  over- 
turned by  the  violence  of  its  subjects.  We  shall  see  a 
king,  to  reduce  his  people  to  obedience,  draw  into  his 
territories  a  tumultuary  foreign  army,  and  destroy  his 
country  instead  of  establishing  his  government*  We 
shall  behold  the  people,  grown  desperate,  call  in  another 
foreign  army,  with  a  foreign  prince  at  its  head,  and  throw 
away  that  liberty  which  they  had  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  preserve.  We  shall  see  the  arms  of  this  prince  suc- 
cessful against  an  established  king  in  the  vigour  of  his 
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yearsi  ebbing  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity^  and  chjlp. 
yieldhig  to  an  infant ;  aAer  this,  peace,  and  order,  and  J[^ 
liberty  restored ;  the  foreign  force  and  foreign  title  purg*  ^ 
ed  off,  and  all  things  settled  as  happily  as  beyond  all  ||^^ 
hope. 

Richard  dying  without  lawful  issue,  the  succession 
to  his  dominions  again  became  dubious.  They  consisted 
of  various  territories  governed  by  various  rules  of  der 
scent,  and  all  of  them  uncertain.     There  were  two  com-* 

Editors;  the  first  was  Prince  John,  youngest  son  of 
enry  IL  ;  the  other  was  Arthur,  son  of  Constance  d 
Bretagne,  by  Geofirey,  the  third  son  of  that  monarch* 
If  the  right  of  consanguinity  were  only  considered,  the 
title  of  John  to  tlie  whole  succession  had  been  indubita- 
ble. If  the  right  of  representation  had  then  prevailed^ 
which  now  universally  prevails,  Arthur,  as  standing  in 
the  pla\!e  of  his  father  Geoflfrey,  had  a  solid  claim. 
About  Brittany  there  was  no  dispute.  Anjou,  Poitou^ 
Touraine,  and  Guienne,  declared  in  favour  of  Arthur^ 
on  the  principle  of  representation.  Normandy  was  en- 
tirely for  John.  In  England  the  point  of  law  had  never 
been  entirely  settled,  but  it  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
the  side  of  consanguinity*  Therefore  in  England,  where 
this  point  was  dubious  at  best,  the  claim  of  Arthur,  an  . 
infant  and  a  stranger,  had  little  force  against  the  preten- 
sions of  John,  declared  heir  by  the  will  of  the  late  kiog^ 
supported  by  his  armies,  possessed  of  his  treasures,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party.  He  secured  in  his  in* 
terests  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Glanville^ 
the  chief  justiciary ;  and  by  them  the  body  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics and  the  law.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  he 
paid  court  to  the  cities  and  boroughs,  which  is  the  first 
instance  of  that  policy ;  but  several  of  these  communi* 
ties  now  happily  began  to  emerge  from  their  slavery^ 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  and  confusioa 
of  the  late  reign,  increased  in  wealth  and  consequenccy 
and  had  then  fimit  attained  a  free  and  regular  form  of  ad- 
ministration. The  towns,  new  to  power,  declared  heap> 
tily  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  willing  to  allow  that 
their  declaration  could  confer  a  right.  The  nobility^ 
who  saw  themselves  beset  by  the  church,  the  law,  and 
the  burghers,  had  taken  no  measures,  nor  even  a  resolu- 
tion ;  and  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  to  concur  in  ac^ 
knowledging  the  title  of  John,  whom  they  koew  vA  InB\ 
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BOOK  ted.  But,  Chough  they  were  not  able  to  excluile  him 
^J^  from  the  successioDy  they  had  strength  enough  to  oblige 
P  him  to  a  solemn  promise  of  rej«toring  those  liberties  and 
tl99  franchises,  which  they  had  always  claimed,  without 
having  ever  enjoyed  or  even  perfectly  understood.  The 
clergy  also  took  advantage  of  tlie  badness  of  his  title,  to 
establish  one  altogether  as  ill  founded.  Hubert,  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  king^s  coronation,  publicly  affirmed  that  the  crown 
of  England  was  of  right  elective.  He  drew  his  exam- 
ples in  support  of  this  doctrine,  not  from  the  histories 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  kings,  although  a  species  of  elec- 
tion within  a  certain  family  had  then  frequently  prevail- 
ed, but  from  the  hbtory  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Jews  ; 
without  doubt  in  order  to  rev  ire  those  pretensions,  which 
the  clergy  first  set  up  in  the  election  of  Stephen,  and 
which  they  had  since  been  obliged  to  conceal,  but  had 
not  entirely  forgotten.  John  accepted  a  sovereignty 
weakened  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  acquired  it ;  but 
be  submitted  ta  the  times.  He  came  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  He  had  entered  early  into  busi- 
ness ^  and  had  been  often  involved  in  difficult  and  ardu« 
ous  enterprises,  in  which  he  experienced  a  variety  of 
men  and  fortunes*  His  father,  whilst  he  was  very  young, 
had  sent  him  into  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was  destined 
for  his  portion,  in  order  to  habituate  that  people  to  their 
foture  sovereign,  and  to  give  the  young  prince  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conciliating  the  favour  of  his  new  subjects. 
Bat  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  good  ORfens  of  capacity 
for  government.  Full  of  the  insolent  levity  of  a  young 
man  of  high  rank  without  education,  and  surrounded 
with  others,  equally  unpractised,  he  insulted  the  Irish 
chiefs ;  and  ridiculing  their  uncouth  garb  and  manners^ 
he  raised  such  a  disaffection  to  the  English  government, 
and  so  much  opposition  to  it,  as  all  the  wisdom  of  his 
father's  best  officers  and  counsellors  was  hardly  able  to 
overcome.  In  the  decline  of  bis  father's  life  he  joined 
in  the  rebellion  of  his  brothers,  with  so  mueh  more  guilt, 
as  with  more  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy.  During  the 
reign  of  Richard,  he  was  the  perpetual  author  of  sedi- 
tions and  tumults;  and  yet  was  pardoned  and  even  &r 
voured  by  that  prince  to  his  death,,  when  he  very  unac- 
countably appointed  him  heir  to  all  his  dominions. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  John,  who  had  no 
solid  title,  to  conciliate  the  favoiu:  of  all  the  world.    Yet 
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^ne  of  his  Brat  steps,  whilst  his  power  still  remaioed  du-  ^3/^^ 
bious  and  unsettled,  was,  on  pretence  of  consanguinity,  to  >.,^v^ 
divorce  his  wife  Avisa,  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  ^^  ^, 
years,  and  to  marry  Isabella  of  Augoaleme,  a  woman  of  1199 
extraordinary  beauty,  but  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Marche ;    thus  disgusting  at  once   the 
powerful  friends  of  his  divorced  wife,  and  those  of  the 
earl  of  Marche,  whom  he  had  so  sensibly  wronged. 

The  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustas,  saw  with  plea- 
sure these  proceedings  of  John ;  as  he  had  before  rejoiced 
at  the  dispute  about  the  succession.     He  had  been  always 
employed,  and  sometimes  with  success,  to  reduce  the 
English  power,  through  the  reigns  of  one  very  able,  and 
one  very  warlike  prince.     He  had  greater  advantages  ia 
this  conjuncture,  and  a  prince  of  quite  another  character 
now  to  contend  with.     He  was  therefore  not  long  with-     ^ 
out  choosing  his  part;  and  whilst  he  secretly  encouraged 
the  count  of  Marche,  already  stimulated  by  his  private 
wrongs,  he  openly  supported  the  'claim  of  Arthur  to  the 
duchies  of  Anjou  and  Touraine.      It  was  the  character 
of  this  prince  readily  to  lay  aside  and  as  readily  to  reas- 
sume  his  enterprises,  as  his  afiairs  demanded.     He  saw 
that  he  had  declared  himself  too  rashly,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  assaulted  upon  every  side.     He 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  break  an  alliance,  which  the  nice 
circumstances  and  timid  character  of  John  would  enable 
him  to  do.     In  fact,  John  was  at  this  time  united  in  a 
close  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  ; 
and  these  princes  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  France. 
He  had  then  a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  establish 
all  his  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  \o  put  the  king  of 
France  out  of  a  condition  to  question  them  ever  after. 
But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  overreached  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Pliilip ;  he  consented  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  he  received  an  empty  acknowledgment  of  his  right  |200 
to  the  disputed  territories ;  and  in  return  for  which  ac- 
knowledgment he  renounced  liis  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror.    By  this  act  he  at  once  strengthened  his  enemyi 
gave  up  his  ally«  and  lowered  his  character  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  with  all  the  world. 

This  treaty  was  hardly  signed,  when  the  ill  conso-  |20I 
quences  of  his  conduct  became  evident.     The  earl  of 
Marche  and  Arthur  immediately  renewed  tlieir  claims 
and  hostilities,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Francei 
who  made  a  atrong  diversion  by  invading  Noroiandy.    At 
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BOOK  the  comnaencement  of  these  motions,  John,  by  virtue  of 
v^J[^  a  prerogative  hitherto  undisputedi  summoned  his  English 
A.  D.  ^^'^"^  ^^  attend  him  into  France ;  but  instead  of  a  com- 

1201  P^^^^^  ^^^^  his  orders,  he  was  surprised  with  a  solemn 
demand  of  their  ancient  liberties.  It  is  astonishing  that 
the  barons  should  at  that  time  have  ventured  on  a  reso- 
lution of  such  dangerous  importance,  as  they  had  pro- 
vided no  sort  of  means  to  support  them.  But  the  histo- 
ry of  those  times  furnishes  many  instances  of  the  like 
want  of  design  in  the  most  momentous  afiairs ;  and  shows, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  political  causes  for  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  who  were  most  commonly  directed  by  a 
brute  caprice,  and  were  for  the  greater  part  destitute  of 
any  fixed  principles  of  obedience  or  resistance.  The 
king,  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  his  barons,  fell  upon 
some  of  their  castles  with  such  timely  vigour,  and  treat- 
ed those  whom  he  had  reduced  with  so  much  severity, 
that  the  rest  immediately  and  abjectly  submitted.  He 
levied  a  severe  tax  upon  their  fiefs ;  and  thinking  him- 
self more  strengthened  by  this  treasure,  than  the  forced 
service  of  his  barons,  he  excused  the  personal  attendance 
of  most  of  them,  and  passing  into  Normandy,  he  raised 

1202  ^°  ^urmy  there*  He  found  that  his  enemies  had  united 
their  forces,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  a  place 
of  importance ;  in  which  his  mother,  from  whom  he  de- 
rived his  right  to  Guienne,  was  besieged.  He  flew  to 
the  relief  of  this  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  greater  cha- 
racter, and  the  success  was  answerable.  The  Breton 
and  Poictevin  army  was  defeated;  his  mother  was  freed ; 
and  the  young  duke  of  Brittany  and  his  sister  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Ihtter  he  sent  into  England  to  be  con* 
fined  in  the  casile  of  Bristol ;  the  former  he  carried  with 
him  to  Rouen.  The  good  fortune  of  John  now  seemed 
to  be  at  its  highest  point;  but  it  was  exalted  on  a  preci- 
pice ;  and  this  great  victory  proved  the  occasion  of  all 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  life. 

John  was  not  of  a  character  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
having  the  life  of  his  rival  in  his  hands.  All  historians 
are  as  fully  agreed  that  be  murdered  his  nephew,  as  they 
differ  in  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  that  crime. 
But  the  report  was  soon  spread  abroad,  variously  height- 
ened in  the  circumstances  by  the  obscurity  of  the  &ct, 
which  left  all  men  at  liberty  to  imagine  and  invent ;  and 
excited  all  those  sentiments  of  pity  and  indignation, 
which  a  very  young  prince  of  great  hope%  cruelly  mw- 
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dered  by  his  uncle,  naturally  inspire.    Philip  had  never  crap. 
missed  an  occasion  of  endeavouring  to  ruin  the  king  of  t^v^ 
England;  an4  having  now  acquired  an  opportunity  of  ^   ^^^ 
accomplishing  that  by  justice,  which  he   had  in  vain  |203 
sought  by  ambition,  he  filled  every  place  with  complaints 
of  the  cruelty  of  John,  whom,  as  a  vassal  to  the  crown 
of  France,  the  king  accused  of  the  murder  of  another 
vassal,  and  summoned  him  to  Paris  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers.     It  was  by  no  means  consistent  either  with  tiie  dig- 
nity or  safety  of  John  to  appear  to  this  summons.     He 
had  the  argument  of  kings  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
But  as  in  all  great  crimes,  there  is  something  of  a  latent 
weakness,  and  in  a  vicious  caution  something  material  , 

is  ever  neglected,  John,  satisfied  with  removing  his  rival, 
took  no  thought  about  his  enemy ;  but  whilst  he  saw  1203 
himself  sentenced  for  non-appearance  in  the  court  of 
peers;  whilst  he  saw  the  king  of  France  entering 
riormandy  with  a  vast  army,  in  consequence  of  this 
sentence,  and  place  after  place,  castle  after  castle, 
falling  before  him,  be  passed  his  time  at  Rouen  in 
the  profoundest  tranquillity;  indulging  himself  in  in- 
dolent amusements,  and  satisfied  with  vain  threat- 
enings  and  boasts,  which  only  added  greater  shame  to 
liis  inactivity.  The  English  barons,  who  had  attended 
him  in  this  expedition,  disaflfected  from  the  beginning, 
and  now  wearied  with  being  so  long  witnesses  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  their  sovereign,  retired  to  their  own  country, 
and  there  spread  the  report  of  his  unaccountable  sloth 
and  cowardice.  John  quickly  followed  them ;  and  re- 
turning into  his  kingdom,  polluted  with  the  charge  of  so 
heavy  a  crime,  and  disgraced  by  so  many  follies,  instead 
of  aiming  by  popular  acts  to  re-establish  his  character, 
he  exacted  a  seventh  of  their  moveables  from  the  barons, 
on  pretence  that  they  had  deserted  his  service.  He 
laid  the  same  imposition  on  the  clergy ;  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  a  pretext.  He  made 
BO  proper  use  of  these  great  supplies ;  but  saw  the  great 
city  of  Rouen,  alwajm  feithful  to  its  sovereigns,  and  now 
exerting  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  in  his  favour,  obliged 
at  length  to  surrender,  without  the  least  attempt  to  re- 
lieve it.  Thus  the  whole  duchy  of  Normandy,  original- 
ly acquired  by  the  valour  of  h'ls  ancestors,  and  the  source 
from  which  the  greatness  of  his  family  had  been  derived, 
after  being  supported  against  all  shocks  for  three  hundred 
years,  was  torn  £>rever  from  the  stock  of  RoUo,  and  re- 
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BOOK  uuiled'io  the  crown  of  France.  Immediately  all  the 
yji^,^  rest  of  the  provinces,  which  he  held  on  the  continent, 
j^^  P^  except  a  part  of  Guieime,  despairing  of  Ijis  protection^ 
1203  ^"^  abhorring  his  government,  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  Philip. 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  by  his  personal  vices,  completed 
the  odium  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  impotent  vio- 
lence of  his  government.  Uxorious,  and  yet  dissolute 
in  his  manners,  he  made  no  scruple  frequently  to  violate 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nobility ;  that  rock  on 
which  tyranny  has  so  often  split.  Other  acta  of  irr^u- 
lar  power,  in  their  greatest  excesses,  still  retain  the  cha- 
racters of  sovereign  authority ;  but  here  the  vices  of  the 
prince  intrude  into  the  families  of  the  subject ;  and  whilst 
they  aggravate  the  oppression,  lower  the  character  of 
the  oppressor. 

In  the  disposition  which  all  these  causes  had  concurred 
universally  to  diffiise,  the  slightest  motion  in  his  kingdom 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  TJiose 
things,  which  in  quiet  times  would  have  only  raised  a 
slight  controversy,  now,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  ex- 
asperated and  inflamed,  were'  capable  of  aflS>rding  matter 
to  the  greatest  revolutions.  The  affairs  of  the  church, 
the  winds,  which  mostly  governed  the  fluctuating  peo- 
ple, were  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Above  all,  the  person  who  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
which  stood  on  a  level  with  the  throne  itself,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  last  importance.  Just  at  this  critical  time  died 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  that  see ;  a  man  who  had  a  large 
share  in  procuring  the  crown  for  John,  and  in  weakening 
its  authority  by  his  acts  at  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion, as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  Immediately 
4}n  the  death  of  this  prelate,  a  cabal  of  obscure  monks,  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Augustin,  assemble  by  night ;  and  first 
binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their 
proceedings  until  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
they  elect  one  Reginald,  their  suh^prior,  archbishopof  Can- 
terbury. The  person  elected  immediately  crossed  the 
seas ;  but  his  vanity  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
greatness.  The  king  received  the  news  of  this  transac- 
tion with  surprise  and  indignation.  Provoked  at  such  a 
contempt  of  his  authority,  he  fell  severely  on  the  monas- 
tery, no  less  surprised  than  himself  at  the  clandestine 
proceeding  of  some  of  its  members.  But  the  sounder 
[)art  pacified  hiin  in  some  measure  by  their  submission* 
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Thej  elected  a  persoB  recommencled  by  the  king ;  and  chap. 
sent  fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  body  to  JJJJ^ 
Rome,  to  pray  that  the  former  proceedings  should  be  an- 
nulled,  and  the  later  and  more  regular  confirmed.  To  i^q^ 
this  matter  of  contention  another  was  added.  A  dispute 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Austin ;  each  claiming  a  right  to  elect  the  metropo- 
litan. This  dispute  was  now  revived,  and  pursued  with 
much  vigour.  The  pretensions  of  the  three  contending 
parties  were  laid  before  the  pope,  to  whom  such  disputes 
were  highly  pleasing ;  as  he  knew  that  all  claimants  wil- 
lingly conspire  to  flatter  and  aggrandize  that  authority, 
from  which  they  expect  a  confirmation  of  their  own.  Thir 
first  election  he  nulled,  because  its  irregularity  was  glar- 
ing. The  right  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  rejected. 
The  pope  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  those  whose  au- 
thority was  every  day  usurping.  The  second  election 
was  set  aside,  as  made  at  the  king's  instance.  This  was 
enough  to  make  it  very  irregular.  The  canon  law  had 
now  grown  up  to  its  full  strength.  The  enlargement  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  pope  was  the  great  object  of  this 
jurisprudence ;  a  prerogative,  which,  founded  on  fictitious 
monuments,  that  are  forged  in  an  ignorant  age,  easily  ad- 
mitted by  a  credulous  people,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  these  admissions,  not  satbfied  with  the 
su{)remacy,  encroached  on  every  minute  part  of  church 
government,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction throughout  Europe.  Some  canons  had  given 
tlie  metropolitan  a  power  of  nominating  a  bishop,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  election  were  palpably  irregu- 
lar ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other 
judge  of  the  irregularity  than  the  metropolitan  himself, 
the  election  below  in  effect  became  nugatory.  The 
pope,  taking  the  irregularity  in  this  case  for  granted,  in 
virtue  of  this  canon,  and  by  his  plenitude  of  power,  or- 
dered the  deputies  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  to  their 
choice  Stephen  Langton,  their  countryman;  a  person 
already  distinguished  for  his  learning,  of  irreproachable* 
morals,  and  free  from  every  canonical  impediment* 
This  authoritative  request  the  monks  had  not  the 
courage  to  oppose  in  the  pope's  presence,  and  in  hi» 
own  city.  They  murmured  and  submitted.  In  Eng- 
land thiB  proceeding  wa»  not  so  eaiuly  ratified:  Joim 
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BOOK  uniled'to  the  crown  of  France.  Immediately  all  the 
^^^^.^  rest  of  the  provinces^  which  he  held  on  the  contineot, 
^^  P^  except  a  part  of  Guieiine,  despairing  of  l)is  protection, 
1203  and  abhorring  his  gpyernment,  threw  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  Philip. 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  by  his  personal  vices,  completed 
the  odium  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  impotent  vio- 
lence of  his  government.  Uxorious,  and  yet  dissolute 
in  liis  manners,  he  made  no  scruple  frequently  to  violate 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nobility ;  that  rock  on 
which  tyranny  has  so  often  split.  Other  acts  of  irr^u- 
lar  power,  in  their  greatest  excesses,  still  retain  the  cha- 
racters of  sovere^  authority;  but  here  the  vices  of  the 
prince  intrude  into  the  families  of  the  subject ;  and  whilst 
they  aggravate  the  oppression,  lower  the  character  of 
the  oppressor. 

In  the  disposition  which  all  these  causes  had  concurred 
universally  to  diffiise,  the  slightest  motion  in  his  kingdom 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Those 
things,  which  in  quiet  times  would  have  only  raised  a 
slight  controversy,  now,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  ex- 
asperated and  inflamed,  were'  capable  of  aflS>rding  matter 
to  the  greatest  revolutions.  The  affairs  of  the  church, 
the  winds,  which  mostly  governed  the  fluctuating  peo> 
pie,  were  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Above  all,  the  person  who  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
which  stood  on  a  level  with  the  throne  itself,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  last  importance.  Just  at  this  critical  time  dSed 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  that  see ;  a  man  who  had  a  large 
share  in  procuring  the  crown  for  John,  and  in  weakening 
its  authority  by  his  acts  at  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion, as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  this  prelate,  a  cabal  of  obscure  monks,  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Augustin,  assemble  by  night ;  and  first 
binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  their 
proceedings  until  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
they  elect  one  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  archbishopof  Can- 
terbury. The  person  elected  immediately  crossed  the 
seas ;  but  his  vanity  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  bis 
greatness.  The  king  received  the  news  of  this  transac* 
tion  with  surprise  and  iudignation.  Provoked  at  such  a 
contempt  of  hb  authority,  he  fell  severely  on  the  monas- 
tery, no  less  surprised  than  himself  at  the  clandestine 
proceeding  of  some  of  its  members.  But  the  sounder 
part  pacified  hiin  in  some  measure  by  their  subfliiasion. 
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Thej  elected  a  persoB  recommeDcled  by  the  king ;  and  chap. 
sent  fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  body  to  JJJJ^ 
Rome,  to  pray  that  the  former  proceedings  should  be  an- 
nuiled,  and  the  later  and  more  regular  confirmed.  To  |oq^ 
this  matter  of  contention  another  was  added.  A  dispute 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  suffragan  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Austin ;  each  claiming  a  riglit  to  elect  the  metropo- 
litan. This  dispute  was  now  revived,  and  pursued  with 
much  vigour.  The  pretensions  of  the  three  contending 
parties  were  laid  before  the  pope,  to  whom  such  disputes 
were  highly  pleasing;  as  he  knew  that  all  claimants  wil- 
lingly conspire  to  flatter  and  aggrandize  that  authority, 
from  which  they  expect  a  confirmation  of  their  own.  The 
first  election  he  nulled,  because  its  irregularity  was  glar- 
ing. The  right  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  rejected. 
The  po{)e  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  those  whose  au- 
thority was  every  day  usurping.  The  second  election 
was  set  abide,  as  made  at  the  king's  instance.  This  was 
enough  to  make  it  very  irregular.  The  canon  law  had 
now  grown  up  to  its  full  strength.  The  enlargement  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  pope  was  the  great  object  of  this 
jurisprudence ;  a  prerogative,  which,  founded  on  fictitious 
monuments,  that  are  forged  in  an  ignorant  age,  easily  ad- 
mitted by  a  credulous  people,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  these  admissions,  not  satisfied  with  the 
su{)remacy,  encroached  on  every  minute  part  of  church 
government,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction throughout  Europe.  Some  canons  had  given 
tlie  metropolitan  a  power  oif  nominating  a  bishop,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  election  were  palpably  irregu- 
lar ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other 
judge  of  the  irregularity  than  the  metropolitan  himself, 
the  election  below  in  effect  became  nugatory.  The 
pope,  taking  the  irregularity  in  this  case  for  granted,  in 
virtue  of  this  canon,  and  by  his  plenitude  of  power,  or- 
dered the  deputies  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  to  their 
choice  Stephen  Langton,  theu:  countryman;  a  person 
already  distinguished  for  his  learning,  of  irreproachable* 
morals,  and  free  from  every  canonical  impediment. 
This  autlioritative  request  the  monks  had  not  the 
courage  to  oppose  in  the  pope's  presence,  and  in  hi» 
own  city.  They  murmured  and  submitted.  In  Eng- 
land thiB  proceeding  wa»  not  so  easily  ratified:  Joiui 
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BOOK  France ;  his  armjr  was  in  ererj  thii^  but 
J!!^  the  cause  equal,  and,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Keot, 
A.  D.  ^^P^^^^  ^®  descent  of  the  French  forces.  Wkilst 
121 1  ^^^^  ^^^  mighty  armies  overspread  the  opposite  coasts,, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  fleets,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  so  vast  an  event  was  hourly  expected,  imrioas 
thoughts  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  moved  the 
mrings  of  these  aflkirs.  John,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
nnest  armies  in  the  world,  trembled  inwardly  when  he 
reflected  how  little  he  possessed  or  merited  their  confi- 
dence. Wounded  by  the  conscience  of  his  crioses,  excom- 
municated by  the  pojpe,  hated  by  his  subjects,  in  danger  of 
being  at  once  abandoned  by  heaven  and  earth,  be  was^ 
filled  with  the  most  fearful  anxiety.  The  l^tes  oC  the 
Ppp^  bad  hitherto  seen  every  thing  succeedto  their  wish. 
But  having  made  use  of  an  instrument  to€>'great  for  them 
to  wield,  they  apprehended  that  when  it  bad  overthrown 
their  adversary,  it  might  recoil  upon  the  court  of  Rome- 
itself;  that  to  add  England  to  the  rest  of  Philip's  great 
possessions  was  not  the  way  to  make  him  bumble ;  antf 
that  in  ruining  John,  to  aggrandize  thai  oiooareh,  tbey 
abonid  set  up  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  place  of  a  sob* 
missive  vassal. 

Tliey  bad  done  enough  ta  give  them  a  superiority  in 
any  negociation,  and  they  privately  sent  an  eonbaesy  lo* 
the  king  of  England.  Finding  him  very  tractable,  they 
hasted  to  complete  the  treaty.  The  pope's  legate,  Pto- 
dulpli,  was  intrusted  with  this  aflTair.  He  knew  the  na- 
ture of  men  to  be  such,  that  they  seldom  engage  wil- 
lingly if  the  whole  of  an  hardship  be  shown  theoa  at  firsts 
but  that  having;  advanced  a  certain  length,  their  former 
concessions  are  an  argiitnent  with  them  to  advance  fiir- 
ther,  and  to  give  itf  because  they  have  already  given  a- 
^reat  deal.  Therefore  he  began  with  exacting  an  oath 
from  the  kmg,  by  whicb,.  without  showing  tfte  extent  ef 
his  design,  he  encaged  him  to  every  thing  he  conld  ask. 
»  John  swtire  to  smmtt  t^  the  legate  in  all  tilings  relating 
to  bis  excoiMnNiication.  And:  first  lie  was  obliged  to 
a^eept  Langtbn  m archbishop;  then  terestoretbe aMmka 
of  Canterbury  and' other  deprived  eeeiesiastiea;  and  to 
make  them'  a  fiill  indemnincation  fop  all  their  hMsee* 
And  now,  by  these  concessions,  all  thin^  seemed  to  be^ 
perfectly  settled.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  entiinrly^ 
removed.  But  when  the  king  expected  for  so  perfect  a 
submission  a  full  absolutien,  the  legate  began  a  labeiire£ 


hkmDgat  on  hit  rebeiliony  his  tyranDj^  and  the  innume-  chap 
rabie  sins  he  had  committed  ;  and  in  concluaiony  deciar*  y^^^^^ 
ed  that  there  was  no  way  left  ta  appease  Ghxl  and  th^  ^^  j^^ 
church,  but  to  resign  his  crown  (o  the  holy  see,  from  q^i^ 
wtioee  hands  he  should  receive  it  purified  from  all  pollu- 
tions, and  hold  it  for  the  future  by  homage  and  an  annual 
tribute. 

John  was  struck  motionless  at  a  demand  so  extrava* 
^nt  and  unexpected.  He  knew  not  on  which  side  to 
turn.  If  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  •the  coast  of  France^ 
he  there  saw  his  enemy  Philip,  who  considered  him  as  a 
-criminal  as  well  as  an  enemy,  and  who  aimed  not  only  at 
his  crown  but  his  life,  at  the  head  €>f  an  -iimufflerable 
multitude  of  fierce  people,  <ready  to  rash  in  upon  him. 
Jf  he  looked  at  his  own  army,  he  saw  nothing  there 
but  coldness,  disaffection,  uncertainty,  <diBtrust,  and  a 
4strength,  in  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  ought  most 
to  confide  or  Jear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pa^  thun- 
ders, from  the  wounds  of  which  he  ^aa  still  sore,  were 
levelled  AiU  at  his  head.  He  could  not  look  steadily  at 
these  odmpiicated  difficulties ;  and  truly  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  choice  he  had,  if- any  choice  vere  left  to  kings  in 
what  concerns  the  independence  of  tJieir  crown.  Sur- 
rounded therefore  with  these  difficulties,  and  that  all  his 
•late  humiliationa  wiight  not  be  rendered  as  jnedfectual  as 
they  were  ignominious,  be  took  tlie  last  step ;  and,  in  the 

J  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  his  peers  and  pre- 
ates,  who  turned  their  eyes  from  this  mortifying  sight, 
formally  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pope's  legate;  to 
wliom,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  did  homage,  and  paid  the 
tirst  fruits  ef  his  tribute.  Nothing  could  be  added  to 
the  humjiiatiion  of  the  king,  upon  tliis  occasion,  but  the 
insolence  ef  the  l^ate,  wlio  spurned  tiie  treasure  with 
iiis  foot,  and  kt  the  crown  remain  a  long  time  on  the 
ground,  before  he  restored  it  to  the  degraded  owner. 

In  this  proceeding  the  jnotivea  of  the  king  fliayije 
easily  discovered ;  faat  bew  the  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  deeply  concemecj^  suffered  without  any  protea» 
tation  the  independency  of  tiie  crown  to  be  thus  forfeit* 
ed,  is  mentioned  by  no  historian  of  tliat  time.  In  civil 
tumults,  it  is  astonisbing  how  little  regard  is  paid  by  aH 
parties  to  the  honour  or  safety  of  their  country.  The 
Jung's  friends  were  probably  inducedio  acquiesce  by  the 
same  motives  that  had  influenced  the  king ;  his  enemies, 
who  were  the  most  Bumerous,  pecbapa  saw  Ida  abase- 
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BOOK  ment  with  pleasure,  as  thej  knew  thb  mciioD  might  6e 
J!^  one  day  employed  against  him  with  effect.  To  the  bi* 
^^  D.^go^  it  was  enough  that  it  aggrandized  the  pope.  It  ia 
131 1  P^'b^P^  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  conduct  of  Pao- 
dulph  towards  King  John  bore  a  very  great  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Roman  consuls  to  the  people  of  Carthage  in 
the  l^st  Punic  war;  drawing  them  from  conceaaion  to 
concession,  and  carefully  concealing  their  design  until 
they  made  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  resist. 
Buch  a  strong  resemblance  did  the  same  ambition  pn>» 
dnce  in  such  distant  times ;  and  it  is  far  from  the  sole 
instance  in  which  we  may  trace  a  similarity  between  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  former  and  latter  Rome,  in 
their  common  design  on  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
9218  The  legates,  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  kin^ 
passed  back  Into  France ;  but  without  relaxing  the  inter- 
dict or  excommunication,  which  they  still  left  K^wgiwg 
over  him,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  his  new  subjection.  Arriving  in  France,  they 
delivered  their  orders  to  Philip  with  as  much  hao^ti- 
ness  as  they  had  done  to  John.  They  told  him  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  answered,  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  been  rendered  a  dutiful  son  of 
the  church :  and  that  if  the  king  of  France  should,  after 
this  notice,  proceed  to  further  hostilities,  he  had  to  ap- 
prehend the  same  sentence,  which  had  humbled  his  ad- 
versary. Philip,  who  had  not  raised  so  great  an  army 
with  the  view  of  reforming  the  manners  of  king  John, 
would  have  slighted  these  threats,  had  he  not  fouml  that 
they  were  seconded  by  the  ill  dispositions  of  a  part  of 
his  own  army.  The  earl  of  Flanders,  always  disaffiscted 
to  his  cause,  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  oppose  him ; 
and  only  following  him  through  fear,  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  now  openly  opposed  him.  Philip  turned  his  arms 
against  hb  revolted  vassal.  The  cause  of  John  was  re- 
vived by  this  dissension  ;  and  his  courage  seemed  rekin- 
dled. Making  one  efifort  of  a  vigorous  mind,  he  brought 
his  fleet  to  an  action  with  the  French  navy,  which  he  en- 
tirely destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  and  thus  fireed 
himself  from  the  terror  of  an  invasion.  But  when  he  in* 
tended  to  embark  and  improve  his  success,  the  barons 
refused  to  follow  him.  They  alleged  that  he  wa^  still 
excommunicated;  and  that  they  would  not  follow  a  lord 
under  the  censures  of  the  church.  This  demonstrated 
to  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  absolution ;  md  ha 
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received  it  this  year  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Lang-  chap. 
ton.  "'"■ 


That  archbishop  no  sooner  came  into  the  kingdonHy  .  j. 
than  he  discovered  designs  rery  difierent  from  those  ioiq 
which  the  pope  had  raised  him  to  promote.  He  formed 
schemes  of  a  very  deep  and  extensive  nature  ;  and  be- 
came the  first  mover  in  all  the  affairs  which  distinguish 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  In  the  oath  which  he  ad- 
ministered to  John  on  his  absolution,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  solelj  to  the  ecclesiastical  grievances  ^  but  made  , 
him  swear  to  amend  his  civil  government ;  to  raise  no 
tax  without  the  consent  of  the  great  council ;  and  to  pun- 
ish no  man  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  court.  In  these 
terms  we  may  see  the  great  charter  traced  in  miniature. 
A  new  scene  of  contention  was  opened ;  new  pretensions 
were  started ;  a  new  soheme  was  displayed.  One  dis- 
pute was  hardly  closed,  when  he  was  involved  in  another ; 
and  this  unfortunate  king  soon  discovered,  that  to  re- 
nounce his  dignity  was  not  the  way  to  secure  his  repose. 
For  being  cleared  of  the  fxcommunicatbn,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  war  in  France,  in  which  he  was  not  with- 
out a  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  barons  refused,  upoa 
new  pretences,  and  not  a  man  would  serve.  Tne  king, 
incensed  to  find  himself  equally  opposed  in  his  lawful  and 
unlawful  commands,  prepared  to  avenge  himself  in  his 
accustomed  manner ;  and  to  reduce  the  barons  to  obe- 
dience by  carrying  war  into  their  estates.  But  he  found 
by  this  experiment,  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  The 
archbishop  followed  him ;  confronted  him  with  the  lib- 
erties of  hb  people ;  reminded  him  of  his  late  oath  ;  a<)d 
threatened  to  excommunicate  every  person  who  should 
obey  him  in  his  illegal  proceedings.  Tlie  king,  first 
provoked,  afterwards  terrified  at  this  resolution,  forbore 
to  prosecute  the  recusants. 

The  English  barons  had  privileges  which  they  knew 
to  have  been  violated ;  they  had  always  kept  up  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  Saxon  liberty ;  and  if  they  were 
the  conquerors  of  Britain,  thej  did  not  think  that  their 
own  servitude  was  the  just  fruit  of  their  victory.  They 
had,  however,  but  an  indistinct  view  of  the  object  at  '^'^ 
which  they  aimed ;  they  rather  felt  their  wrongs,  than 
"understood  the  cause  of  them ;  and  having  no  head  nor 
council,  they  were  more  in  a  conditfon  of  distressing 
their  kii^  and  disgracing  their  country  by  their  disobe- 
dience, than  of  applying  any  effectual  remedy  to  their 
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BOOK  grievanceir.    Langtoo  saw  theie  dispoBitioDs  and  these 
'"'    wants.     He  had  conceived  a  settled  plan  for  reducing 


the  king ;  and  all  his  actioin  leaded  to  cany  it  into  ex- 
1214  ^^"^^"*  ^^  prelate,  under  pretence  of  hoidiiig  aa 
ecclesiastical  sjrnod,  drew  together,  privately,  aonae  nf 
the  principal  barons  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Lon- 
don. There,  having  expatiated  on  the  miseries  wliicli 
the  kingdom  suflfered,  and  having  explained  at  th»  same 
time  the  liberties  to  which  it  was  entitled,  he  produced 
the  famous  charter  of  Henrjr  I.  long  concealed,  and  of 
which,  with  mfinite  difficultj,  he  had  procured  an  anthen- 
tic  copjr.  This  he  held  up  to  the  barons  as  the  stand- 
ard about  which  they  were  to  unite.  These  were  tbe 
liberties  which  their  ancestors  had  received  by  the  free 
concession  of  a  former  king ;  and  these  the  ri^ta  which 
their  virtue  was  to  force  from  the  present,  if  (wliich  God 
forbid)  they  should  find  it  neceasaiy  to  have  recourse  to 
such  extremities.  The  barons,  transported  to  find  an 
authentic  instrument  to  justify  their  discontent,  and  to 
explain  and  sanction  their  pretensions,  covered  the  arde 
bisnop  with  praises;  readily  confederated  to  anpport 
their  demands ;  and  binding  themselves  by  every  obl%a- 
tion  of  human  and  religious  faith,  to  vigour,  unanimityt 
and  secresy,  they  depart  to  confederate  others  in  their 
design. 

This  plot  was  in  the  hands  of  too  many  to  be  perfiectly 
concealed  ;  and  John  saw,  without  knowing  how  to  waid 
it  off,  a  more  dangerous  blow  levelled  at  hk  authority, 
than  any  of  the  former.  He  had  no  resources  witfam 
his  kingdom,  where  all  ranks  and  orders  were  united 
against  him,  by  one  coounoa  hatred.  Foreign  alUanct 
he  had  none  among  temporal  powers.  He  endeavoured^ 
therefore,  if  possible,  to  draw  some  benefit  frooa  tlie  mis- 
fortune  of  hh  new  circumstances ;  he  threw  himself  op- 
on  the  protection  of  the  papal  power,  which  be  had  so 
long,  and  with  such  reason  opposed.  The  pope  readily 
received  him  into  his  protectbn ;  bat  took  this  occaskia 
to  make  him  purchase  it  by  another  and  more  formal  ie» 
ftignation  of  his  crown.  His  present  necessitiea,  and  his 
habits  of  humiliation,  made  this  second  degradaUon 
to  the  king.  But  Langton,  who  no  longer  acted  in 
servience  to  the  pope,  from  whom  he  had  now  nothiag 
further  to  expect,  and  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  patrons  of  civil  lil>erty,  budly  exclaimed  at  thb 
indignity;  protested  against  the  reaig|Batiop,aod  laid  his 
protestation  on  the  altar. 
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This  was  more  disagreeable  to  the  barons  than  the  first  crap. 
resignation,  as  thejr  were  sensible  that  he  now  degraded  ^^g.s^^ 
hioiseir  only  to  humble  his  subjects.  Thej  were,  how-  ^^  p^ 
ever,  once  more  patient  witnesses  to  that  ignominious  '^^i^ 
aet;  and  were  so  much  overawed  by  the  iK»pe,  or  had 
brouglit  their  design  to  so  little  maturity,  that  Uie  king, 
iu  spite  of  it,  still  found  means  and  authority  to  raise  an 
army,  with  which  he  made  a  final  eflbrt  to  recover  some 
part  of  his  dominions  in  France*  The  juncture  was  alto- 
gether favourable  to  his  design.  Philip  had  all  his  atten- 
tion abundantly  employed  in  another  quarter  against  the 
terrible  attacks  of  the  Emperor  Otho>  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  earl  of  Flanders.  John,  strengtiiened  by  thi^f 
diversion,  carried  on  the  war  in  Poictou  for  some  time 
with  good  appearances*  The  battle  of  Bouvines,  which 
wafi  fought  this  year,  put  an  end  to  all  these  hopes.  In 
this  battle,  the  imperial  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
afid  fifty  thousand  men,  were  defeated  by  a  third  of  their 
number  of  French  forces^  The  emperor  himself,  with 
difficulty  escaping  from  the  field,  survived  but  a  abort 
time  a  battle  which  entirely  broke  his  strength.  So  sig- 
nal a  success  established  the  grandeur  of  France  upon 
immoveable  foundations.  Philip  rose  continually  in  re- 
putatk)n  and  power,  whilst  John  continually  declined  in 
both ;  and  as  the  king  of  France  was  now  ready  to  em* 
ploy  against  him  all  hia  forces  so  lately  victorkxis,  he 
sued,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope^s  legate,  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  to  him  for  hve  years.  Such  trucea 
atood  in  the  place  of  regidar  treaties  of  peace,  which  were 
not  often  made  at  that  time. 

The  barons  of  England  had  made  use  of  the  king's  ab- 
aence,  to  bring  their  confederacy  to  form :  and  now  see- 
ing him  return  with  so  little  credit,  his  allies  discomfited, 
and  no  hope  of  a  party  among  hia  subjects ;  they  appeared 
in  a  body  before  him  at  London.  All  in  complete  ar-  l^ld' 
mour,  and  in  tbe  guise  of  defiance,  they  presented  a  pe- 
tition, very  humble  in  the  language^  but  excessive  in  the 
sdbstance ;  in  which  they  declared  their  libertiesi  and 

Eayed  thit  they  might  be  formally  allowed  and  estab^ 
bed  by  the  rejal  authority.  The  king  sesolved  not  to 
submit  to  their  demands ;  but  bebg  at  present  in  bo  con- 
ditkm  to  resist,  he  required  time  to  consider  of  so  import^ 
ant  an  affair.  The  time  which  was  granted  to  the  sing 
to  deliberate,  he  employed  m  finding  means  to  avoid  a 
Compliances    Ue  tooK  the  cross^  by  which  be  hoped  to* 
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"IJOK  render  fab  pevMio  ncied.    He  obGged  the  people  to  i 

v^pv^^  new  their  oeth  of  feiltj ;  and  bitlfy  he  had  recourse  to 

^^  0^  the  pope.     Forti6ed  hf  all  the  devices  viuch  cooM  be 

1215  oKd  to  sopply  the  place  of  a  real  streogth,  he  ▼entarad, 

when  the  barooo  renewed  their  demands,  to  ^e  them  a 

positive  refusal ;  be  swore  by  the  feet  of  God  ^lus  ososl 

oath)  that  he  would  never  grant  them  soch  liberlies  an 

mint  make  a  slave  of  himself. 

The  baronsy  on  tins  answer,  immediately  fly  to  arras: 
they  rise  in  every  part ;  they  form  an  army  and  appoinC 
a  leader ;  and  as  they  knew  tiat  no  des^  can  involve  ail 
sorts  of  people,  or  inspire  them  with  extraordinary  reso- 
lution, unless  it  be  animated  with  religion,  they  called* 
their  leader  the  marshal  of  the  army  of  Ood  and  holy 
church.  The  king  was  wholly  unprovided  agsiost  so 
general  a  defection.  The  city  of  London,  the  posse loiqn 
of  which  has  generally  proved  a  decisive  advantage  m 
the  English  civil  wars,  was  betrayed  to  the  barons.  Be 
ro^bt  rather  be  said  to  be  imprisoned  than  defended  m 
the  tower  of  London,  to  which  close  siege  was  laid; 
whilst  the  marshal  of  the  barons'  army,  exercisii^  the 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  issued  writs  to  summon  all  the 
lords  to  join  the  army  of  liberty ;  threatening  equally  aU 
tiiose  who  should  adhere  to  the  king,  and  those  who  be- 
trayed an  indiflference  to  the  cause  by  their  neutrality. 
John,  deserted  by  all,  had  no  resource  but  in  temporis- 
ing and  submission.  Without  questioning  in  any  psrt 
the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which  he  intended  to  observe  ia 
none,  he  agreed  to  every  thing  the  tiaroos  thought  fit  to 
ask ;  hoping  that  the  exorbitancy  of  their  demands  would 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  breach  of  his  pro- 
mises. The  instruments  by  which  the  barons  secured^ 
their  liberties  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  charters,  and  in 
the  manner  by  which  grants  had  been  usually  made  to 
monasteries;  with  a  preamble,  s^ifying  that  it  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king's  soul,  and  those  of  his  ances- 
tors.  For  the  place  of  solemnizing  this  remarkable  act^ 
they  chose  a  large  field,  overlooked  by  Windsor,  called 
Runniog-mede,  which  in  our  present  tongue  amplifies  the 
Meadow  of  Council ;  a  place  ioi^  consecrated  by  pnbCc 
opinion,  as  that  wherein  the  quarrels  and  wars  which 
arose  in  the  Englisli  nation,  when  divided  into  kingdoms 
or  factions,  had  been  terminated  from  the  remotest 
times.  Here  it  was  that  king  John,  on  the  15th  day  oj^ 
Jnne^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  121^^  signed  those  two 
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memorable  instruments,  which  first  disarmed  the  crown  chap^ 
of  its  unlimited  prerogatives,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  s^^v*^ 
English  liberty.  One  was  called  the  Great  Charter;  ^^  j^^ 
the  other,  the  Charter  of  the  Forest.  If  we  look  back  1215 
to  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  we  shall  the  bet- 
ter comprehend  the  spirit  and  necessity  of  these  grants. 

Beside  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  at  that  time» 
two  systems  of  laws,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
their  object,  their  reason,  and  their  authority,  regulated 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom :  the  forest  law  and  the  com- 
mon law.     After  the  northern  nations  had  settled  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  hunting,  which  had  for- 
merly been  the  chief  means  of  their  subsistence,  still  con- 
tinued their  favourite  diversion.     Great  tracts  of  each 
country,  wasted  by  the  wars  in  which  it  was  conquered, 
were  set  apart  for  this  kind  of  sport,  and  guarded  in  a 
state  of  desolation  by  strict  laws  and  severe  penalties. 
When  such  waste  lands  were  iu  the  hands  of  subjects, 
they  were  called  chases;  when  in  the  power  of   the  so- 
vereign, tliey  were  denominated  forests.     These  forests 
lay  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  no  hundred,  coun- 
ty, or  bishoprick ;  and  therefore,  being  out  both  of  the 
common  and  the  spiritual  law,  they  were  governed  by  a 
law  of  their  own,  which  was  such  as  the  king  by  his  pri- 
vate will  thought  proper  to  impose.     There  were  reck- 
oned in  England  no  less  than  sixty -eight  royal  forests ; 
some  of  them  of  vast  extent.     In  these  great  tracts  were 
many  scattered  inhabitants ;  and  several  persons  had  pro- 
perty of  wood-land,  and  other  soil,  enclosed  within  their 
bounds.     Here  the  king  had  separate  courts  and  parti- 
cular justiciaries ;  a  complete  jurisprudence,  with  all  its 
ceremonies  and  terms  of  art,  was  formed :  and  it  appears 
that  these  laws  were  better  digested,  aud  more  carefully 
«uiforced,  than  those  which  belonged  to  civil  governiQent 
They  had  indeed  all  the  qualities  of  the  worst  of  laws. 
Their  professed  object  was  to  keep  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  desolate.    TJiey  hindered  communication,  and 
destroyed  industry.     They  had  a  trivial  object,  and 
most  severe  sanctions ;  for  as  they  belonged  immediate* 
ly  to  the  king's  personal  pleasures,  by  the  lax  interpre- 
tation of  treason  in  thotse  days,  all  considerable  offences  - 
against  the  forest  law,  such  as  killing  the  beasts  of  game, 
were  considered  aa  high  treason,  and  punished,  as  high 
treason  then  was,  by  truncation  of  limbs,  and  lwi§  of  eyea 
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"tviK    and  leKtirlcii.    Hence  arose  a  tliousand  abuses,  vcxatioov 
:^]^  suits,  and  prelences  for  impositioQ  upon  all  t!io»e  wha 
lived  in  or  near  these  places.    The  deer  were  suffered  ta 
1215  '""  loose  upon  their  lands;  and  manj  oppressions  were 
used  with  relation  to  the  claim  of  commonage,  which  the 
people  had  in  most  of  the  forests.     The-Plorman  kings 
were  not  the  first  makers  of  Uie  forest  law.    It  subsisted' 
under  the  Saxon  and' Danish  kings.     Canute- the  Great 
composed  a  Ijodj^of  those  laws,  which  still  remains.    But 
under  the  Norman  kings  they  were  enforced  with  greater 
rigour;  as  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Norman  goviernment 
was  more  rigorous.    Besides,  new  forests  were  frequently 
made,  by  which  private  property  was  outraged  in  a 
(grievous  manner.     Nothing  perhaps  shows  more  clearly 
how  little  men  are  able  to  depart  from  the   common 
course  of  affairs,  than  that  the  Norman  kings,  princes  of 
iC^reat  capacity,  and  extremely  desirous  of  absolute  power, 
c!i(l  not  think  of  peopling  these  forests;  places  under 
their  own  uncontrolled' dominion,  and  which  might  have 
served  as  so  many  garrisons  dispensed  throughout  the 
rountry.     The  charter  of  the  forests  had- for  its  object 
the  disafforesting  several  of  those  tracts;  the  preventioo 
of  future  aflbrestings;  the  mitigation  and  ascertainment 
of  the  punishments  for  breaches  of  the  forest  law. 

The  counnon  law,  as  it  then  prevailed  in  England, 
was  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  some  remnants  of 
the  old  Saxon  customs,  joined  to  the  feudal  institutions 
brought  in  at  the  Norman  conquest.  And  it  is  here  to 
l)e  observed,  that  the  constitutions  of  magna  charta  are 
by  no  means  a  renewal  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  ar 
the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  as  our  historians  and  law  writers 
f;cnerally,  though  very  ground lessly,  assert.  They  bear 
uo  resemblance  in  any  particular  to  the  laws  of  St.  fki- 
ward,  or  to  any  other  c:ollection  of  those  ancient  institu* 
tions.  Indeed,  how  should  they  ?  The  object  of  magna 
charta  is  the  correction  of  the  feudal  policy ;  which  was 
first  introduced,  at  least  in  any  regular  form,  at  the  con- 
quest, and  did  not  subsist  before  it.  It  may  be  further 
observed,  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  great  charter,  it  vt 
stipulated  that  the  barons  shall  hold  the  liberties  there 
i^ranted  /o  them  and  their  lieirSj  from  the  king  and  hii 
heirs:  which  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  an  unalienable 
tenure  was  always  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Their  idea 
even  of  liberty  was  not  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
perfectly  free;  and  they  did  not  claim  to  possess- Iheir 
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Ufivtleges  upon  any  natural  principle  or  independent  thap 
Dottom,  but  just  as  they  held  their  lands  from  the  king,  v,,.^ 
Tliis  is  worthy  of  observation.  ^^  p^ 

By  tlie  feudal  law,  all  landed  property  is,  by  a  feigned  jo^.s 
conclusion,  supposed  to  be  derived,  and  therefore  to  be 
mediately  or  immediately  held  from  the  crown.     If  some 
estates  were  so  derived,  others  were  certainly  procured 
by  the  same  original  title  of  conquest,  by  which  the  crown 
itself  was  acquired;  and  the  derivation  from  the  king 
could  in  reason  only  be  considered  as  a  fiction  of  law. 
But  its  consequent  rights  being  once  supposed,  many  real 
charges  and  burthens  grew  from  a  fiction  made  only  for 
the  preservation  of  subordination ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
thjis^  a  great  power  was  exercised  over  the  persons  and 
estates  of  the  tenants.     The  fines  on  the  succession  to  an 
estate,  called  in  the  feudal  language  reliefsy  were  not  fixed 
to  any  certainty.;  and  were  therefore  frequently  made  so 
excessive,  that  they  might  rathef  be  considered  as  re- 
demptions or  new  purchases,  than  acknowledgments  of 
superiority  and  tenure.     With  respect  to  that  most  im- 
portant article  of  marriage,  there  was,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  feudal  holding,  a  great  restraint  laid  upon  it.     It 
was  of  importance  to  the  lord,  that  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  feud  should  be  submissive  to  him;  he  had 
therefore  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  the  heiress 
who  inherited  the  feud.     This  right  was  carried  further 
than  the  necessity  required ;  the  male  heir  himself  was 
obliged  to  marry  according  to  the  choice  of  his  lord  ;  and 
even  widows,  who  had  made  one  sacrifice  to  the  feudal 
tyranny,  were  neitiier  suffered  to  continue  in  the  widowed 
state,  nor  to  choose  for  themselves  the  partners  of  their 
seconil  bed.     In  fact,  marriage  was  publicly  set  up  to 
sale.     Tlie  ancient  records  of  the  exchequer  afford  many 
instances  where  some  women  purchased,  by  heavy  fines, 
the  privilege  of  a  sinde  life  ;  some  the  free  choice  of  an 
husband;  oihers  the  liberty  of  rejecting  some  person  par- 
ticularly disagreeable.     And,  what  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary, there  are  not  wanting  examples,  where  a  woman 
has  fined  in  a  considerable  sum,  that  slie  might  not  T>e 
compelled  to  marry  a  certain  man ;  the  suitor  on  the 
other  hand  has  outbid  her )  and  solely  by  offering  more 
for  the  marriage  than  the  heiress  could  to  prevent  it,  he 
carried  his  point  directly  and  avowedly  against  her  incli- 
nations.    Now,  as  the  king  claimed  no  right  over  his  im- 
mediate tenauts^  that  they  did  not  exercise  in  (he  same 
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BOOK  or  in  a  more  oppressive  manner  over  their  VassaU,  it  is 
^^!^  hard  to  conceive  «  more  general  and  cruel  grievance  than 
this  shamefHl  market ;  which  so  universally  outraged  the 
1215  ™^^^  sacred  relations  among  mankind.  But  the  tyranny 
over  women  was  not  over  with  the  marriage.  As  the 
king  seized  into  his  hands  the  estate  of  every  deceased 
tenant,  in  order  to  secure  his  relief;  the  widow  was  driven 
often  by  an  heavy  composition  to  purchase  the  admissioa 
to  her  dower,  into  which  it  should  seem  she  could  not 
enter  without  the  king's  consent. 

All  these  were  marks  of  a  real  and  grievous  servitude. 
The  great  charter  was  made  not  to  destroy  the  root,  but 
to  cut  short  the  overgrown  branches  of  the  feudal  ser- 
Tice ;  first,  in  moderating  and  in  reducing  to  a  certainty 
the  reliefs  which  the  king's  tenants  paid  on  succeeding  to 
their  estate,  according  to  their  rank ;  and,  secondly,  in 
taking  off  some  of  the  burthens  which  had  been  laid  on 
marriage,  whether  compulsory  or  restrictive  ;  and  there- 
by preventing  that  shameful  market  which  had  been  made 
in  the  persons  of  heirs,  and  the  most  sacred  things  amongst 
mankind. 

There  were  other  provisions  made  in  the  great  charter, 
that  went  deeper  than  the  feudal  tenure,  and  affected  the 
whole  body  of  the  civil  government.  A  great  part  of  the 
king's  revenue  then  consisted  in  the  fines  and  amerce- 
ments which  were  imposed  in  hb  courts.  A  fine  was 
paid  there  for  liberty  to  commence  or  to  conclude  a  suit. 
The  punishment  of  offences  by  fine  was  discretionary ; 
and  this  discretionary  power  had  been  very  much  abused. 
But  by  magna  charta  things  were  so  ordered,  that  a  de- 
luiquent  might  be  punished,  but  not  mined,  by  a  fine  or 
amercement ;  because  the  degree  of  his  offence,  and  the 
rank  he  held,  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  His 
freehold,  his  merchandise,  and  those  instruments  by  which 
he  obtained  his  livelihood,  were  made  sacred  firom  sucli 
impositions. 

A  more  grand  reform  was  made  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
lohiist  ration  of  justice.  The  kings  in  those  days  seldom 
resided  long  in  one  place,  and  their  courts  followed  their 
persons.  This  erratic  justice  must  have  been  productive 
of  infinite  inconvenience  to  the  litigants.  It  was  now  pro- 
vided, that  civil  suits,  called  common  pleaSy  should  be 
fixed  to  some  certain  place.  Thus  one  branch  of  juris- 
diction was  separated  from  the  king's  court,  and  detached 
from  bis  person.    They  had  not  yet  come  to  that  matu' 
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I'liy  of  jurispnideiiGe,  to  think  this  might  be  made  to  ex*  chap. 
teud  to  crimioal  law  also;  and  that  this  was  an  object  of  s^^v-w 
Btill  greater  importance.     But  even  this  may  be  consi-  ^^  p^ 
dered  as  a  great  revolution.     A  tribunal,  a  creature  of  |2]j| 
mere  law,  independent  of  personal  |H>wer,  was  established ; 
and  this  separation  of  a  king's  authority  from  his  person 
was  a  matter  of  vast  consequence  towards  introducing 
ideas  of  freedom,  and  confirming  the  sacredness  and  ma- 
jesty of  laws. 

But  the  grand  article,  and  that  which  cemented  all  the 
parts  of  the  fabric  of  liberty,  was  this,  *'  That  no  freeman 
ahall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  dbseized,  or  outlawed, 
or  banished,  or  in  any  wise  destroyed,  but  by  judgment 
of  his  peers." 

There  is  another  article  of  nearly  as  much  consequence 
as  the  former,  considering  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
time ;  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  the  barons  shall  grant 
to  their  tenants  the  same  liberties  which  they  had  stipu- 
lated for  themselves.  This  prevented  the  kingdom  from 
degenerating  into  the  worst  imaginable  government,  a 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  English  barons  were  not  in  the 
condition  of  those  great  princes  who  had  made  the  French 
monarchy  so  low  in  the  preceding  century,  or  like  those 
who  reduced  the  imperial  power  to  a  name.  They  had 
been  brought  to  moderate  bounds  by  the  policy  of  the 
first  and  second  Henrys ;  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
set  up  for  petty  sovereigns,  by  an  usurpation  equally  de- 
trimental to  the  crown  and  the  people.  They  were  able 
to  act  only  in  confederacy ;  and  tliis  common  cause  made 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  common  good,  and  to  study 
popularity  by  the  equity  of  their  proceedings.  This  was 
a  very  happy  circumstance  to  the  growing  liberty. 

These  concessions  were  so  just  and  reasonable,  thatf  if 
we  except  the  force,  no  prince  could  think  himself  wrong- 
ed in  making  them.  Bot  to  secure  the  obsenniice  of 
these  articles,  regulations  were  made,  which,  whilst  they 
were  regarded,  scarcely  left  a  shadow  of  regal  power. 
And  the  barons  could  think  of  no  measure  for  securing 
their  freedom,  but  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  mo- 
narchy. A  council  of  twenty-five  barons  was  to  be 
chosen  by  their  own  body,  without  any  concurrence  of 
the  king,  in  order  to  hear  and  determine  upon  all  com- 
plamts  concerning  the  breach  of  the  charter ;  and  as  these 
charters  extended  to  almost  every  part  of  government,  a 
tribunal  of  his  enemies  was  set  up,  who  might  pass  judg- 
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«ooK  ment  on  all  bis  actions.  And  that  force  might  not  be 
<J^  wanting  to  execute  tlie  judgments  of  this  new  tribuoab 
the  Idng  agreed  to  issue  lits  own  writs  to  all  persons  to 
1215  ^^I'S^  them  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  twent  j-five 
barons,  who  were  empowered  to  distress  him,  by  seizure 
of  his  lands  and  castles,  and  by  every  possible  method* 
until  the  grievance  complained  of  was  redressed  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure  :  his  own  person  and  his  bimilj  were 
alone  exempted  from  violence. 

By  these  last  concessions  it  must  be  confessed  he  was 
eflfectually  dethroned ;  and  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
indignity,  which  could  be  imagined.  He  had  refused  to 
govern  as  a  lawful  prince,  and  he  saw  himself  deprived 
of  even  his  legal  authority.  He  became  of  no  sort  of 
consequence  in  bis  kingdom;  he  was  4ieid  in  nniversal 
contempt  and  derision  ;  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancho- 
ly. It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  popcy 
whose  power  he  had  found  sufficient  to  reduce,  bat  not 
to  support  him.  The  censures  of  the  holy  see,  which 
had  been  fulminated  at  his  desire,  were  little  regarded 
by  the  barons ;  or  even  by  the  clergy,  supported  in  this 
resistance  by  the  firmness  of  their  archbishop ;  who  act- 
ed with  great  vigour  in  the  cause  of  the  barons,  and  even 
delivered  into  their  hands  the  fortress  of  Rochester,  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom.  After 
much  meditation,  the  king  at  last  resolved  upon  a  measure 
of  the  most  extreme  kind,  extorted  by  shame,  revenge, 
and  despair ;  but  considering  the  disposition  of  the  time, 
much  the  most  effectual,  that  could  be  chosen.  He  de- 
spatched emissaries  into  France,  into  the  low  countries 
and  tiermany,  to  raise  men  for  his  service.  He  had  re- 
course to  tiie  same  measures  to  bring  his  kingdom  to 
obedience,  which  his  predecesser,  William,  had  used  to 
oenqier  it.  He  promised  to  the  adventurers  in  his 
quarrel  the  lands  of  the  rebellious  barons ;  and  it  is  said, 
even  empowered  his  agents  to  make  charters  of  the  es- 
tates of  several  particulars*  The  utmost  success  at- 
tended these  negotiations,  in  an  age  when  Europe  abound- 
ed with  a  warlike  and  poor  nobility ;  with  younger  bro- 
thers, for  whom  there  was  no  provision  in  regular  armies ; 
who  seldom  entered  into  the  church,  and  never  applied 
themselves  to  commerce ;  and  when  every  considbrable 
family  was  surrounded  by  an  iunumerable  multitude  of 
retainers  and  dependents,  idle,  and  greedy  of  war  and 
pillage.    The  crusade  had  universally  diffused  a  spirit  of 
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adventure ;  and  if  any  adventure  had  the  pope's  appro-  chapi 
bation,  it  was  sure  to  have  a  number  of  followers.  v^rv-^ 

John  waited  the  effect  of  his  measures.  He  kept  up  j^^  p^ 
BO  longer  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  court,  in  which  a  de«  |21d 
graded  king  must  always*  have  been  the  lowest  object. 
He  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  his  only  companions 
were  sailors  and  fishermen,  among  whom  he  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  Never  was  he  more  te  be  dreaded 
than  in  this  sullen  retreat ;  whilst  the  barons  amused 
themselves  by  idle  jests  and  vain  conjectures  on  his  con- 
duct.  Such  was  the  strange  want  of  foresight  in  that 
barbarous  age,  and  such  the  total  neglect  of  design  in 
their  affairs,  that  the  barons,  when  they  had  got  the  char- 
ter, which  was  weakened  even  by  the  force  by  which  it 
was  obtained,  and  the  great  power,  which  it  granted,  set 
no  watch  upon  the  king ;  seemed  to  have  no  intelligence 
of  the  great  and  open  machinations  which  were  carrying 
on  against  them ;  and  had  made  no  sort  of  dispositionv 
for  their  defence.  They  spent  their  time  in  tourna* 
mentsand  bear-baitings,  and  other  diveBsions  suited  to  the 
fierce  rusticity  of  their  roannersv  At  length  the  storns 
broke  forth,  and  found  them  utterly  unprovided.  Tim 
papal  excommunication,  the  indignation  of  their  prince^ 
and  a  vast  army  of  lawless  and  bold  adventurers,  were 
poured  down  at  once  upon  their  heads.  Such  numbers 
were  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  that  forty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  sea.  Yet  a  number  still  remain- 
ed sufficient  to  compose  two  great  armies :  one  of  which, 
with  the  enraged  kioe  at  its  head,  ravaged  without  mercy 
the  north  of  England;  whilst  the  other  turned  all  the 
west  to  a  like  scene  of  blood  and  desolation.  The  me- 
mory of  Stephen'^  w.ai*s  was-  renewed  with  every  image 
of  horror,  misery,  and  crime.  The  barons,  dispersed 
and  trembling  in  their  casties>  waited  who  should  fail  the 
next  victim.  They  had  no  army  able  to  keep  the  field. 
The  archbishop,  on  whom  they  had  great  reliance,  was 
suspended  from  his  functions.  There  was  no  hope  even 
from  submbsion ;  the  king  could  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  his  foreign  troops  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
utter  ruin  of  his  barons.  In  these  circumstances  of  de- 
spair, they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  Philip,  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  their  country.  Throwing  off  all  alle- 
giance to  John,  they  agreed  to  accept  liewis,  the  son  of 
l^at  monarch,  as  their  Ling.  Philip  had  once  more  au 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  crown  of  England  into  his 
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BOOK   fmUf,  and  he  readiljr  embraced  it     Heimiiiediateljaent 
^^^     his  son  into  England  with  aeven  hundred  ships; 


o.  alighted  the  menaces  and  excemrnnoicationa  of  the  pope, 
1216  ^^  *^^3i°  ^h^  same  object  for  which  hefaad  formerly  arm- 
ed to  support  and  execute  them.  The  aflOdrs  of  the  ba- 
rons assumed  quite  a  new  fiice  by  this  rrinforceoieot ; 
and  their  rise  was  as  sudden  and  striking  as  their  fall. 
The  foreign  army  of  King  John,  without  discipline,  pay 
or  order,  mined  and  wasted  iu  the  midst  of  its  successes, 
was  little  able  to  oppose  the  natural  force  of  the  country, 
called  forth  and  recruited  by  so  considerable  a  succour. 
Besides,  the  French  troops,  who  served  under  Johu,  and 
made  a  great  part  of  his  army,  immediately  went  o<rer  to 
the  enemy ;  unwilling  to  serve  agpanst  their  sovereign  in 
a  cause  which  now  begao  to  look  desperate.  The  son 
of  the  king  of  France  was  acknowledged  in  London,  and 
received  the  homage  of  aH  ranks  of  men.  John,  thus 
deserted,  had  do  other  ally  than  the  pope,  who  indeed 
served  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  out  with  arms, 
to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  alone  ean  give 
any  force.  He  excommunicated  Lewis  and  his  adhe* 
rents ;  he  laid  England  under  an  interdict ;  he  threaten* 
ed  the  king  of  France  himself  with  the  same  sentence; 
bat  Philip  continued  6rm,  and  the  interdict  had  little  ef- 
fect in  England.  Cardinal  LangtoB,  by  his  remarkable 
address,  by  his  interest  in  the  sacred  college,  and  his 
prudent  submissions,  had  been  restored  to  the  exercise 
of  his  office ;  but  steady  to  the  cause  he  had  first  espoused, 
he  made  use  of  the  recovery  of  his  authority,  to  carry 
on  his  old  designs  against  the  king  and  the  pqpe.  He 
celebrated  divine  service  in  spite  of  the  interdict ;  and 
by  his  influence  and  example  taught  others  to  despise  it. 
The  king,  thus  deserted,  and  now  only  solicitous  for  his 
personal  safety,  rambled,  or  rather  fled,  from  place  to 
place,  at  the  head  of  a  small  pirty.  He  was  m  great 
danger  in  passing  a  marsh  in  Norfolk,  in  which  he  Ibst 
the  greatest  part  of  hb  bagga^,  and  his  moat  valuable 
cflects.  With  difficulty  he  escaped  to  the  monastery  of 
Swinestead ;  wliere,  violently  agitated  by  grief  and  dis- 
appointments, bis  late  fatigue,  and  the  use  of  an  impro- 
per diet  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  di^d  in  a 
few  days  at  Newark,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison, 
after  a  reign,  or  rather  a  struggle  to  reign,  for  eighteen 
years,  the  most  turbulent  and  calamitous  both  to  king 
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M)d  people  of  any,  that  are  recorded  in  the  English  hif-  chap. 
tory.  ^"' 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  pause  here  for  a  few  mo-  ^^  p^ 
ments,  and  to  consider  a  little  more  minutely  the  causes  laiB 
which  had  produced  the  grand  revolution  iti  favour  of  li- 
berty, by  which  this  reign  was  distinguished ;  and  to  draw 
all  tiie  circumstances  which  led  to  this  remarkable  event 
into  a  single  point  of  view.  Since  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  only  two  princes  succeeded  to  the  crown 
iipon  undisputed  titles.  William  the  Conqueror  estab- 
lished his  by  force  of  arms.  His  successors  were  obliged 
to  court  the  people,  by  yielding  many  of  the  possessions 
and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  tliey 
supported  a  dubious  tilie  by  a  vigorous  administration; 
and  recovered  by  their  policy,  in  the  course  of  their 
reign,  what  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  obliged  them  to 
relinquish  for  the  establishment  of  their  |)ower.  Thus 
was  the  nation  kept  continually  fluctuating  between  free- 
dom and  servitude.  But  the  principles  of  freedom  were 
predominant,  though  the  thing  itself  was  not  yet  fully 
formed.  The  continual  struggle  of  the  clergy  for  the 
ecclesiastical  liberties  laid  open  at  the  sarpe  time  the  na* 
tural  claims  of  the  people ;  and  the  clergy  were  obliged 
to  show  some  respect  for  those  claims,  in  order  to  add 
strength  to  their  own  party.  The  concessions  which 
Henry  the  Second  made  to  the  ecclesiastics  on  Uie  death 
of  Becket,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Richard 
the  First,  gave  a  grievous  blow  to  the  autiiority  of  the 
crown ;  as  thereby  an  order  of  so  much  power  and  influ- 
ence triumphed  over  it  in  many  essential  points.  The 
latter  of  these  princes  brought  it  very  low  oy  the  whole 
teuour  of  his  conduct.  Always  abrc^,  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  felt  in  its  full  vigour,  without  being  supported 
by  the  dignity,  or  softened  by  the  graciousuess  of  the 
royal  presence.  Alwajrs  in  war,  he  considered  his  do- 
minions only  as  a  resource  for  his  armies.  The  demesnes 
of  the  crown  were  squandered.  Every  office  in  the  state 
was  made  vile  by  being  sold.  Excessive  grants,  follow- 
ed by  violent  and  arbitrary  resumptions,  tore  to  pieces 
the  whole  contexture  of  the  government.  The  civil  tu- 
mults, which  arose  in  that  king's  absence,  showed  that 
the  king's  lieutenants  at  least  might  be  disobeyed  with 
impunity. 

Then  came  John  to  the  crown.     The  arbitrary  taxes 
VOL.  T.  [   73   ] 
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ttooK  which  he*  imposed  very  early  in  his  reign,  which  offendF* 
ed  even  more  by  tiie  iiiipro|)er  use  made  of  theoi  than 
their  irregularity,  irritated  the  people  extremely,   and 

i216  .H"^^^  ^'^'^  ^''  ^'^^  prff!eding  causes  to  make  his  govern- 
ment contempliblc.  Henry  the  Second,  during  his  con- 
tests wjt!i  the  church,  had  the  address  to  preserve  the 
barons  in  his  interests.  Afterwards,  when  the  barons 
had  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  his  children,  this  wise 
prince  found  means  to  secure  the  bishop»  and  ecciesias- 
tii*^.  But  John  drew  upon  himself  at  once  the  hatred  of 
all  orders  of  his  subjects.  His  struggle  with  the  pope 
weakened  him;  his  submission  to  tlie  pope  weakened 
him  yet  more.  The  loss  of  his.  foreign  territories,  be* 
sides  what  he  lost  along  with  them  in  reputation,  made 
him  entirely  dependent  upon  Bngland ;  whereas  his  pre- 
decessors made  one  part  of  their  territories  subaervient 
to  the  preservation  of  their  authority  in  another,  where 
it  was  endangered.  Add  to  ail  these  causes  the  personal 
character  of  the  king,  in  which  there  was  nothing  uniform 
or  sincere ;  and  which  introduced  the  like  unsteadiness 
into  all  his  government.  He  was  indolent,  yet  restless 
in  his  disposition ;  fond  of  working  by  violent  methods, 
without  any  vigour ;  boastful,  but  continually  betraying 
his  fears ;  showing  on  all  occasions  such  a  desire  of  peace 
as  hindered  him  from  ever  enjoying  it.  Having  no  spirit 
of  order,  he  never  looked  forward ;  content,  by  any  tem- 
porary expedient,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  present 
difficulty.  Rash,  arrogant,  perfidious,  irreligious,  un- 
quiet, he  made  a  tolerable  head  of  a  party,  but  a  bad 
king ;  and  had  talents  fit  to  disturb  another's  governmentv 
not  to  support  his  own.  A  most  striking  contrast  pre- 
sents itself  between  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  John, 
and  his  adversary  Philip.  Philip  came  to  the  crowB 
when  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  by  being  in  the 
hands  of  too  powerful  vassals,  were  in  a  manner  dismem- 
bered from  the  kingdom :  the  royal  authority  was  very 
low  in  what  remained.  He  re-united  to  the  crown  a 
country  as  valuable  as  what  belonged  to  it  before ;  he  re- 
duced his  subjects  of  all  orders  to  a  stricter  obedience 
than  they  had  given  to  his  predecessors.  He  withstood 
the  papal  usurpation,  and  yet  used  it  as  an  instrument  in 
his  designs ;  w^hilst  John,  who  mherited  a  great  territo- 
ry and  an  entire  prerogative,  by  his  vicfes  and  weak- 
ness, gave  up  his  independency  to  the  pope,  his  pren^Sr 
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tive  to  bis  subjects^  and  a  large  pari  of  hi^  deroiniAns  k>  thap. 
Uie  king  of  France.  J"^' 
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CHAP.  IX. 

FrugmenL — An  Essay  towards  an  History  of  the  Laiuit 

(^'England. 

There  is  scarce  any  object  of  curiosity  more  rational^ 
tlian  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  tbe  various  revolutions 
of  human  laws.  Political  aiul  military  relations  are  for 
the  greater  part  accounts  of  the  ambition  and  violence  of 
mankind ;  this  is  a  liiiiiory  of  their  justice.  And  surely 
Uiere  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  speculation  than  to  trace 
the  advances  of  men,  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  his  attributes ; 
and  to  attend  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative 
which  it  is  wonderful  to  find  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  so  weak  a  being.  In  such  an  inquiry  we  shall 
indeed  frequently  see  great  instances  of  this  frailty ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  shall  behold  sucli  noble  efforts  of 
wisdom  and  equity,  as  seem  fully  to  justify  the  reasona* 
blencss  of  tliat  extraordinary  disposition,  by  which  men, 
in  one  form  or  other,  have  been  always  put  under  the 
dominion  of  creatures  Like  tlicmselvcb.  For  what  can 
be  more  instructive  tluin  to  search  out  the  first  obscure 
and  scanty  fountains  of  tliat  juris{u*udence  which  now 
waters  and  enriches  whole  nations  with  so  abundant  and 
copious  a  Hood:  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right 
springing  lip,  involved  in  superstition  and  |K)llutcd  with 
violence;  until,  by  length  of  time  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  worked  itself  into  clearness :  the  laws^ 
sometimes  lost  and  trodden  down  iu  the  confusion  oT 
wars  and  tumults;  and  sometimes  over-ruled  by  the 
Land  of  ]>owcr ;  then  victorious  over  tyranny ;  growing 
stronger,  clearer,  and  more  decisive  by  the  violence  they 
had  suffered ;  enriched  even  by  tliose  foreign  conquests 
which  threatened  their  entire  destruction ;  softeued  and 
mellowed  by  peace  and  religion ;  improved  and  exalted 
by  commerce,  by  social  intercourse,  and  tliat  great 
opener  of  the  mind,  ingenuous  science  ? 

These  certainly  were  great  encouragements  to  the. 
&tudy  of  historical  jurisprudence,  particularly  of  our 
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B^K    o»vn.     Nor  was  there  a  want  of  materials  or  help  for 
s^.^  such  an  undertaking.     Yet  we  liave  had  few  attempts  in 
^^  P^  tliat  province.    Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales's  history  of  the 
1203  ^^^''n™^"  1^^  '^9 1  think,  the  only  one,  good  or  bad,  which 
we  have.     But  with  all  the  deference  justly  due  to  so 
great  a  name,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  this  per- 
formance, though  not  without  merit,  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author.    The  sources  of  oor 
English  law  are  not  well,  nor,  indeed,  fairly  laid  open ;  the 
ancient  judicial  proceedings  are  touched  in  a  very  si^ht 
and  transient  manner ;  and  the  great  changes  and  remark- 
able revolutions  in  the  law,  together  with  their  causes, 
down  to  his  time,  arc  scarcely  mentioned. 

Of  this  defect  I  think  there  were  two  principal  causes; 
the  first,  a  pei^suasion  hardly  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  our  lawyers,  that  the  English  law  has  continued 
very  much  in  tlie  same  state  from  an  antiquity  to  which 
they  will  allow  hardly  any  sort  of  bounds;  The  second 
is,  that  it  was  formed  and  grew  up  among  ourselves ;  that 
it  is  in  every  respect  peculiar  to  this  island ;  and  that  if 
the  Roman  or  any  foreign  laws  attempted  to  intrude  into 
its  composition,  it  has  always  had  vigour  enough  to  shake 
them  ofT,  and  return  to  the  purity  of  its  primitive  consti- 
tution. 

These  opinions  are  flattering  to  national  vanity  and 
professional  narrowness.  And  though  they  involved 
tliose  that  supported  them  in  the  most  glarii^  contra- 
dictions, and  some  absurdities  even  too  ridiculous  to  men- 
tion, we  liave  always  been,  and  in  a  great  measure  still 
are,  extremely  tenacious  of  them.  If  these  principles 
are  admitted,  the  history  of  the  law  must  in  a  gi^eat 
measure  be  deemed  superfluous.  For  to  what  purpose 
is  a  history  of  a  law,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  beginning,  and  which,  during  its  continuance,  has 
admitted  no  essential  changes  ?  Or  why  should  we  search 
foreign  laws  or  histories,  for  explanation  or  ornament  of 
that  which  is  wholly  our  own;  and  by  which  we  are 
efiectually  distinguished  from  all  other  countries  ?  Thus 
the  law  has  been  confined  and  drawn  up  into  a  narvow 
and  inglorious  study.  And  that,  whiqh  should  be  the 
leading  science  in  every  well-ordered  commonwealth, 
remained  in  all  the  barbarism  of  the  rudest  tiroes,  whilst 
every  other  advanced  by  rapid  steps  to  the  highest  im- 
provement, both  in  solidity  and  elegance ;  insomuch  that 
the  study  of  our  jurisprudence  presented  to  ISieral  and 
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well-educated  minds,  even  in  the  best  autliors,  hardly  chap. 
any  thing  but  barbarous  terms,  ill  explained ;  a  coarse,  ,^^^^ 
but  not  a  plain  expression ;  an  indigested  mettiod ;  and  a  ^^  ^^ 
siiecies  of  reasoning,  tlie  very  refuse  of- the  schools; 
which  deduced  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  from  original 
justice  or  legal  conformity,  but  from  causes  foreign  to 
it,  and  altogether  wliimsicaK      Young  men  were  sent 
away  with  an  incurable,  and  if  we  regard  the  manner  of 
handling  rather  than  tlie  substance,  a  very  well-founded 
disgust.      The  famous  antiquary,  8|)elman,  though  no 
mau  was  better  formed  for  the  most  laborious  pursuits, 
in  the  beginning  deserted  the  study  of  the  law  in  de- 
spair ;  though  he  returned  to  it  again,  when  a  more  con- 
firmed age,  and  a  strong  desire  of  knowledge,  enabled 
him  to  wrestle  with  every  difficulty. 

The  opinions  which  have  drawn  the  law  into  such  nar- 
rowness, as  they  are  weakly  founded,  so  they  are  very 
easily  refuted.  With  regard  to  that  species  of  eternity, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  English  law,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  manifest  contradictions  in  which  those  involve 
themselves  who  praise  it  for  the  frequent  improvements 
it  has  received,  and  at  the  same  time  value  it  for  having 
remained  without  any  change  in  all  the  revolutions  of 
government ;  it  is  obvious,  on  the  very  first  view  of  the 
Baxon  laws,  that  we  have  entirely  altered  the  whole 
frame  of  our  jurisprudence  since  the  conquest.  Hardly 
can  we  find  in  these  old  collections  a  single  title  whi<li 
is  law  at  this  day ;  and  one  may  venture  to  assert  with- 
out much  hazard,  that  if  there  were  at  present  a  nation 
governed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
point  out  another  so  entirely  different  from  every  thiqg 
we  now  see  established  in  England. 

This  is  a  truth  which  requires  less  sagacity  than  can- 
dour to  discover.  The  spirit  of  the  party  which  has 
misled  us  in  so  many  other  [mrticulars  has  tended  great- 
ly to  perplex  us  in  this  matter.  For  as  the  advocates 
for  prerogative  would,  by  a  very  absurd  consequence 
drawn  from  the  Norman  conquest,  have  made  all  our  na- 
tional rights  and  liberties  to  have  arisen  from  the  grants, 
and  therefore  to  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  ti]e  sove- 
reign ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  liberty  did  not  support  it  upon  more  solid  prin- 
ciples. They  would  hear  of  no  beginning  to  any  ot  our 
privileges,  orders,  or  laws  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  them  a 
reverence,  would  prove  that  they  were  as  old  as  the  na^ 
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«*noK  tioii ;  and  to  su|)|)ort  that  opinion,  ihey  put  to  liie  las- 
lure  all  the  ancient  monoxnents.  Others,  pushing  tbiu^ 
further,  have  offered  a  stiii  greater  violence  to  thein. 
N.  Bacan«  in  order  to  establish  his  republican  sjsteoj, 
bai)  so  distorted  all  the  evidence  he  has  produced,  coor 
cealcd  so  many  things  of  consequence,  anid  thrown  such 
faUe  colours  upon  tl^  whole  argument,  that  I  know  no 
fx)uk  no  likely  to  mislead  the  reader  in  our  antiquities,  if 
yet  it  retains  any  authority.  In  reafity,  that  ancient 
constitution  and  those  Saxon  laws  make  little  or  nothing 
for  any  of  our  modern  parties ;  and  when  fairly  laid  open, 
will  be  found  to  compose  such  a  system  a^  none,  I  be- 
lievc,  would  think  it  either  practicable  or  desirable  to 
rstaiilish.  I  am  sensible  that  nothing  has  been  a  larger 
theme  of  panegyric,  with  all  our  writers  on  politics  and 
history,  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  its  laws,  if 
we  rather  consider  what  is  said  of  them,  than  what  they 
visibly  are.  These  monuments  of  our  pristine  rudeness 
still  subsist ;  and  they  stand  out  of  themselves  indispu- 
table evidence  to  confute  tlie  i)opular  declamations  of 
those  writerK,  who  would  persuade  us,  that  the  crude 
institutions  of  an  unlettered  people  had  reached  a  per- 
fection which  the  united  eflbrts  of  iuquiry,  experience, 
learning  and  necessity  have  not  been  able  to  attain  in 
many  ages. 

But  the  truth  is,  tlje  present  system  of  our  laws,  like 
our  language  and  our  learning,  is  a  very  mixed  and  hete- 
rogeneous mass ;  in  some  respects  our  own ;  in  more, 
borrowed  from  the  policy  of  foreign  nations ;  and  com- 
pounded, altered,  and  variously  modified,  according  to 
the  various  necessities  wliich  the  manners,  the  reiigioi:, 
and  tJie  commerce  of  the  people  have  at  different  times 
imposed.  It  is  our  business,  in  some  measure,  to  follow 
and  point  out  these  changes  and  improvements;  a  task 
we  undertake,  not  from  any  ability  for  the  greatness  of 
such  u  work,  but  purely  to  give  some  short  and  plain  ac- 
count of  liiese  matters  to  the  very  ignorant. 

The  law  of  tlie  Romans  seems  utterly  to  have  expired 
in  thi»  island,  together  with  their  empire,  and  tiiat  too 
before  the  Baxon  establishment.  The  Ai^lo-Saxons 
came  into  England  as  conquerors.  They  brought  their 
own  customs  with  them ;  and  doubtless  did  not  take  laws 
from,  but  imposed  theirs  upon  the  people  they  had  van- 
quished.    These  customs  of  the  conquering  nation  were 
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wilhout  question  the  same,  for  the  greater  part,  they  bad  ^^^J^- 
observed  before  their  migration  from  Germany.  The 
best  image  we  have  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  changes  were 
made  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  new  settle- 
ment, and  to  the  change  their  constitution  must  have 
undergone  by  adopting  a  kingly  government,  not  indeed 
with  unlimited  sway,  but  certainly  with  greater  powers 
than  their  leaders  possessed  whilst  they  continued  in 
Germany.  However,  we  know  very  little  of  what  was 
done  in  these  respects  until  their  conversion  to  Christia- 
nity ;  a  revolution  which  made  still  more  essential  changes 
in  their  manners  and  government*  For,  immediately  after 
the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  mission- 
aries, who  had  introduced  the  use  of  letters,  and  came 
from  Rome  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Roman  civil  establish- 
ment, must  have  observed  the  gross  defect  arising  froor 
a  want  of  written  and  permanent  laws.  The  king,"^- 
from  their  report  of  the  Roman  method,  and  in  imitation 
of  it,  first  digested  the  most  material  customs  of  this 
kingdom  into  writing,  without  having  adopted  any  thing 
from  the  Roman  law,  and  only  adding  some  regulations 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  new  religion. 
These  laws  still  exist,  and  strongly  mark  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  poverty  of  conception,  of  the 
legislators.  They  arc  written  in  the  English  of  that 
time ;  and  indeed  all  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
tinued in  that  language  down  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
This  was  different  from  the  method  of  the  other  nor- 
7  thern  nations,  who  made  use  only  of  the  Latin  language 
in  all  their  codes.  And  I  take  the  difference  to  hav# 
arisen  from  this  :  At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths,  the 
Lombards,  the  Franks^  and  the  other  northern  nations 
on  the  continent  compiled  their  laws,  the  provincial  Ro- 
mans were  very  numerous  amongst  them,  or  indeed  com- 
posed the  bofly  of  the  people.  The  Latin  language  was^ 
jet  far  from  extinguished ;  so  that  as  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  could  write  were  Romans,  they  found  it 
difficult  to  adapt  their  characters  to  tliese  rough  north- 
em  tongues,  and  therefore  chose  to  write  in  Latin ; 
which,  though  not  the  language  of  the  legislator,  could 
not  be  very  incommodious,  as  they  could  never  fail  of 

^  Decreto  illajudiciorum  jiixta  exemplar  Romao^ruBi  cum  ftondlio  mp^ 
AtumcoostUttit.    Be<ia.  £ccl.  Uist.  Uh.  2.  c.  d» 
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BoriK  interpreter? ;  tnd  for  this  reason,  ^ot  only  ibeir  laws, 
^'1^  but  all  their  ordinary  transactions,  were  written  in  tlat 
language.  But  in  England,  the  Roman  name  and  ian- 
;;uitgc  having  entirely  vanished  in  the  seventh  century, 
tiie  inisttioiiary  monks  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
difficulty,  and  to  adaj>t  foreign  characters  to  the  English 
language ;  cl^  none  but  a  very  few  could  possibly  have 
drawn  any  advantage  from  tiie  things  they  meant  to  re- 
i:urd.  And  to  this  it  was  owing,  that  many,  c%'en  the 
ecclesiastical  const itutious,  and  not  a  few  of  the  ordina- 
ry evidences  of  the  land,  were  written  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

This  cvample  of  written  laws  being  given  by  Ethel- 
bcrt,  it  was  followed  by  his  successors  Edric  and  Lo- 
thaire.  The  next  legislator  amongst  the  English  was 
f  na,  king  of  tlie  West  Saxons,  a  prince  famous  iu  his  time 
fur  his  wisdom  and  his  piety.  His  laws,  as  well  as  tliose 
of  the  above-mentioned  princes,  still  subsist.  But  we 
imiyyt  always  reniember,  that  very  few  of  these  laws  con- 
tained any  new  regulation;  bul  were  rather  designed  to 
affirm  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  preserve  and  fix 
them ;  and  accordingly  they  are  ail  extremely  rude  and 
imperfect.  We  read  of  a  collection  of  laws  by  Ofia, 
king  of  the  Mercians;  but  they  have  been  long  since 
lost. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  by  universal  consent  of  all 
writers,  owe  more  to  the  care  and  sagacity  of  Alfred  than 
of  any  of  the  ancient  kings.  In  the  midst  of  a  cruel  war, 
of  which  lie  did  not  see  the  beginning,  nor  lived  to  see 
the  end,  he  did  more  for  the  establisiiment  of  order  and 
justice  than  any  other  prince  has  been  known  to  do  in 
the  profoundest  peace.  Many  of  tlie  institutioiis,  attri- 
buteid  to  him,  undoubtedly  were  not  of  Ids  establiihment ; 
this  shall  be  shown  when  we  come  to  treat  more  minutely 
of  the  institutions.  But  it  is  clear  tiiat  he  raised  aa  it 
were  from  tiie  ashes,  and  put  new  life  and  vigour  into  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,  almost  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
ravages  of  the  Danish  war ;  so  that  having  revived,  and 
in  all  likelihood  improved,  several  ancient  natbnal  regu- 
lations, he  has  passed  for  their  author  with  a  reputation 
|>erhups  more  just  than  if  he  had  invented  them.  In  the 
prologue,  whicii  he  wrote  to  his  own  code,  he  informs  us 
tiiat  he  collectiul  there,  whatever  appeared  to  him  the 
most  valuable  iu  the  laws  of  Ina  and  Offa,  and  others  of 
his  progenitors,  oiniUing  what  he  thought  wrong  in  itself, 
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or  not  adapted  to  the  time ;  and  he  seems  to  have  done  chap. 
this  with  no  small  judgment.  v^ 

The  princes  who  succeeded  him,  havin?  by  his  labours 
enjoyed  more  repose,  turned  their  minds  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law ;  and  there  are  few  of  them,  who  have 
not  left  us  bome  collection  more  or  less  complete. 

When  the  Danes  had  established  their  empire,  they 
showed  themselves  no  less  solicitous  than  the  English  to 
collect  and  enforce  the  laws  ;  seeming  desirous  to  repair 
mil  the  injuries  tliey  had  formerly  committed  against 
them.     The  code  of  Canute  the  Great  is  one  of  the  most 
moderate,  equitable,  and  full,  of  any  of  the  old  collections. 
T.iere  was  no  material  change,  if  any  at  all,  made  in  their 
general  system  by  the  Danish  conquest.     They  were  of 
tlie  original  country  of  the  Saxons,  and  could  not  have 
differed  from  them  in  the  groundwork  of  their  policy.  It 
appears  by  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Outhrum,  that 
the  Danes  took  their  laws  from  the  English,  and  accepted 
them  as  a  favour.     They  were  more  newly  come  out  of 
the  northern  barbarism,  and  wanted  the  regulations  ne- 
cessary to  a  civil  society.     But  under  Canute  the  Eng- 
lish law  received  considerable  improvement.     Many  of 
the  old  English  customs,  which,  as  that  monarch  justly 
observes,  were  truly  odious,  were  abrogated  ;  and  indeed 
that  code  is  the  last  we  have  that  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  conquest.     That  monument,  called  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  certainly  of  a  much  later 
date.     And  what  is  extraordinary,  though  the  historians 
after  the  conquest  continually  speak  of  the  laws  of  King 
^^  Edward,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  a  col  lee* 
*'  tion,  or  that  anj  tuch  laws  existed  at  that  time.     It  ap« 
pears  bj  the  preface  to  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  that  these 
written  coostitutions  w^ve  continually  falling  into  disae. 
Althou|^  these  laws  had  indoubtedly  their  authority;  it 
iras,  notwithstandmg,  by  traditionary  customs  that  the 
people  were  for  the  moat  part  governed ;  which,  as  they 
▼aried  somewliat  in  different  provinces,  were  distinguish- 
ed accordmgly  by  the  names  of  the  West  Saxon,  the 
Mercian,  and  the  Danish  law ;  but  this  produced  no  very 
remarkable  inconvenience ;  as  those  customs  seemed  to 
differ  from  each  other,  and  from  the  written  laws,  rather 
in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  their  pecuniary  mulcts,  than 
in  any  thing  essential. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  these  ancient  constitutions,  we 
VOL.  T.  [  74  ] 
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BOOK  shall  o1n»ervc  that  their  sanctions  arc  niofttly  contiued  te 
the  following  olyecls: 

Ist.  The  preservation  of  the  peace.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  titles;  and  it  siiows  the  ancient  Saxons  to 
have  been  a  people  extremely  prone  to  quarrelling  and 
violence.  In  some  cases  the  law  ventures  only  to  put 
this  dis|)osition  under  regulations  ;^  prescribing  that  no 
man  shall  fight  with  another  until  he  has  first  called  him 
to  justice  in  a  legal  way ;  and  tiien  lays  down  the  terms 
under  which  he  may  proceed  to  hostilities.  The  other, 
less  premeditated  quarrels,  in  meetings  for  drinking  or 
business,  were  considered  as  more  or  less  heinous,  accord- 
ing lo  the  rank  of  the  person  in  whose  house  the  dispute 
liappened,  or,  to  speak  the  language  of  that  time,  whose 
peace  they  had  violated. 

!2d.  in  pro[X)rtioning  the  pecuniary  mulcts  imposed  by 
them,  for  ail  even  the  highest  crimes,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  person  injured,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the 
offence.  For  this  purpose,  they  classed  the  people  with 
great  regularity  and  exactness  both  in  the  ecclesiastic 
and  the  secular  lines  ;  adjusting  with  great  care  the  eccle- 
siastical to  the  secular  dignities;  and  they  not  only  esti- 
mated each  man's  life  according  to  his  quality,  but  they 
set  a  value  upon  every  limb  and  member,  down  even  to 
teeth,  hair,  and  nails :  and  these  are  the  particulars  in 
which  their  laws  are  most  accurate  and  best  defined. 

^d.  In  settling  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  their  oaths, 
their  purgations,  and  the  whole  order  and  process  of  their 
superstitious  justice ;  for  by  these  methods  they  seem  to 
have  decided  all  controversies. 

4lh.  In  regulating  the  several  fraternities  of  frank- 
pledges, bv  wjiich  all  the  people  were  naturally  boimd  to 
their  good  behaviour  to  one  another,  and  to  their  supe- 
riors ;  in  all  whicli  they  were  excessively  strictyin  order 
to  supply  by  the  severity  of  this  police  the  extreme  hxr 
ity  and  imperfection  of  their  laws,  and  the  weak  and  pre- 
carious authority  of  their  kings  and  magistrates. 

TJiese,  with  some  regulations  for  payment  of  tythes 
and  churcii  dues,  and  for  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of 
stealers  of  cattle,  comprise  almost  all  the  titles  deserv- 
ing notice  in  the  Saxon  laws.  In  those  laws,  there  are 
frequently  to  be  observed  particular  institutions,  well 
and  prudently  framed;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a 

*  Leg.  Alfred.  38.^  pugQ|. 
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regular,  consistent,  and  stable  jurisprudence.  However,  chap. 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  something  of  equity  and  distinc«  v^.^ 
lion  gradually  insinuating  itself  into  these  unformed  ma- 
terials ;  and  some  transient  flashes  of  ligiit  striking  across 
the  gloom,  which  prepared  for  the  full  day,  that  shone 
out  afterwards.  The  clergy,  who  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  Rome,  and  were  in  effect  the  Saxon 
legislators,  could  not  avoid  gathering  some  informations 
from  a  law  which  never  was  perfectly  extinguished  ui 
that  part  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  find  one  of 
its  principles  had  strayed  hither  so  early  as  the  time  of 
!Edric  and  Lothaire.-^  Tiiere  are  two  maximsf  of  civil 
law  in  their  proper  terms  in  the  code  of  Canute  tJie 
Great,  who  made  and  authorized  that  collection  after  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  at  this  time,  it  is  remarkable, 
we  find  the  institutions  of  other  nations  imitated.  In 
the  same  collection  there  is  an  express  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  Werini.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  r^ 
semblance  between  the  polity  of  the  several  northern 
nations  did  not  only  arise  from  their  common  original, 
but  also  from  their  adopting,  in  some  cases,  the  consti- 
tutions of  those  amongst  them,  who  were  most  remarka* 
ble  for  their  wisdom. 

In  this  state  the  law  continued  until  the  Norman  cou* 
quest.  But  we  see  that  even  before  tiiat  period  the 
English  law  began  to  be  improved,  by  taking  in  foreign 
learning ;  we  see  the  canons  of  several  councils  mixed  ii\ 
indiscriminately  with  the  civil  constitutions  ;  and  indeed  . 
the  greatest  part  of  the  reasoning  and  equity  to  be  found 
in  them  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  source. 

Hitherto  we  have  observed  the  progress  of  the  Saxoq 
laws,  which,  conformably  to  their  manners,  were  rude 
and  siiD|>le ;  agreeably  to  their  confined  situation,  yery 
narrow;  and  though  in  tome  degree,  yet  not  very  con- 
siderably, improved  by  foreign  communication.  How- 
ever, we  can  plainly  discern  its  three  capital  sources : — 
First,  the  ancient  traditk)nary  customs  of  tlie  north, 
which,  coming  upon  this  and  the  other  civilized  parts  of 
Europe  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  conquest,  bore  down 
all  the  ancient  establishments ;  and,  by  being  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  formed,  as  it  were,  tiie  great 
body  and  main  stream  of  the  Saxon  laws. 

*  JiiBttim  est  ut  prolcfl  inatrem  seqiiatur.    Edric  and  Lothair. 
i  Negatio  {potior  e^t afRroiatiooe.  Tofsessio  proprior  est  buhejiti  aoamdcia 
cepi  repeteoti.    L.  Caaut 
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BOOK       The  second  source  was  the  canons  of  the  church. — 

^^^  As  yet,  indeed,  they  were  not.  reduced  into  a  system 

and  a  regular  form  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  they  were  the 

law  of  the  clergy ;  and,  consequently,  influenced  conside- 

.  rably  a  people,  over  whom  that  order  had  an  almost  un- 
bounded authority.  They  corrected,  mitigated,  and  en- 
riched those  rough  northern  institutions  ;  and  the  clergy 
tiaving  once  bent  the  stubborn  necks  of  that  people  to 
tlie  yoke  of  religion,  they  were  the  more  easily  susceptible 
of  other  changes  introduced  under  the  same  sanction. 

These  formed  the  third  source ;  namely,  some  parts 
of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  customs  of  other  Ger- 
man nations.  But  this  source  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  was  yet  iuconsider- 
Me. 

The  Norman  conquest  is  the  great  era  of  our  laws. — 
At  this  time  the  English  jurisprudence,  which  liitherto 
had  continued  a  poor  stream,  fed  from  some  few,  and 
those  scanty  sources,  was  all  at  once,  as  from  a  mighty 

•flood,  replenished  with  a  vast  body  of  foreign  learning  ;  by 
which  iudeed  it  might  be  said  rather  to  have  been  increas- 
ed, than  much  improved  ;  for  this  foreign  law  being  impos- 
ed, not  adopted,  for  a  long  time  bore  strong  appearances  of 
that  violence  by  which  it  had  been  first  introduced. — 
All  our  monuments  bear  a  strong  evidence  to  this  chrage. 
New  courts  of  justice,  new  names  and  powers  of  oi^cers, 
^    in  a  word,  a  new  tenure  of  land,  as  well  as  new  possess- 

.^ors  of  it,  took  place.      Even  the  language  of  ^^  Ac 

*'  proceedings  was  in  a  great  measure  changed. 


o.  B.  tah  wiiTKLB,  rainTta, 
WaitrSiTut^  iVnp-  York. 
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